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Hohu Henry Gvight 


THE Archaeological Institute, the science of classical phi- 
lology, and the interests of historical and literary studies in 
America have suffered a severe loss by the death, November 25, 
1908, of Professor John Henry Wright. Born, February 4, 
1852, at Urumyah, Persia, where his parents were stationed as 
missionaries, he came to the United States in his tenth year 
and entered Dartmouth College seven years later, in 1869. 
After his graduation, in 1873, he was for three years Assistant 
Professor of Ancient Languages in what is now the Ohio State 
University. He then studied for two years at Leipsic, after 
which he was Associate Professor of Greek at Dartmouth Col- 
lege until 1886, when he became Professor of Classical Philol- 
ogy and Dean of the Collegiate Department at Johns Hopkins 
University. In 1887 he was called to Harvard University as 
Professor of Greek, and in 1895 was made Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School. He was Professor at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens in 1906-1907. He was a Fellow 
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of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, for many 
years a Councillor of the Archaeological Institute of America 
and President of the Boston Society, President of the American 
Philological Association in 1894, Corresponding Member of the 
Imperial German Archaeological Institute, and was chosen to 
speak on problems of the history of classical literature at the 
International Congress of Arts and Sciences held at St. Louis 
in 1904. The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him in 
1901 by Western Reserve University and Dartmouth College. 

His published writings were notable less on account of their 
quantity, though that was not inconsiderable, than by reason 
of their scholarly accuracy, their logical mode of presentation, 
and their literary excellence. Among them may be mentioned, 
The Date of Cylon, Herondea, Studies in Sophocles, and The 
Origin of Plato’s Cave, in different volumes of Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology. In 1886 he published a translation of 
Collignon’s Manual of Greek Archaeology, he edited A History 
of All Nations, in twenty-four volumes, which appeared in 
1902, he was one of the chief editors of the: Twentieth Century 
Text Books, was Associate Editor of the Classical Review, 1888— 
1906, and of the Classical Quarterly from 1907. From 1897 to 
1906 he was Editor-in-chief of the American Journal of Archae- 
ology, and any excellence this Journal may possess is due in 
great measure to his patience, tact, and painstaking care, his 
wide knowledge, critical acumen, and literary taste. 

In his intercourse with others, whether his pupils, his con- 
temporaries, or his elders, Professor Wright was always gentle, 
kindly, and courteous, and, if occasion offered, generous and 
self-sacrificing. His enthusiasm for scholarship was not of the 
noisy or spectacular kind, but was whole-souled and all-perva- 
sive. An able administrator, a scholar of wide and accurate 
learning, a writer and editor of exceptional diligence and abil- 
ity, a sympathetic and elevating teacher, a man of most lovable 
disposition, a true and affectionate friend, his loss is felt with a 
sorrow which varies only in degree of poignancy by all who 
knew him, and must be mourned by all who have the interests 
of scholarship at heart. 

He Nese 


Archacological 
Enstitute of 
America 


_2WO ETRUSCAN MIRRORS 


1. A Mirror with Inscriptions, from Fidenae, representing 
Peleus and Thetis (Fig. 1). This mirror was bought! in 
1907 from a dealer in antiquities in Rome, who said that he 
had found it himself in a grave of the necropolis at Monte 





Figure 1.— Mirror From FIpENAE, REPRESENTING PELEUS AND THETIS. 


Tuffello, near the site of the ancient Fidenae. It is entire, 
except for two small pieces, which do not include any great or 
essential part of the scene represented upon it. It is circular? 


1 For the collection of the Latin Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from a sum of money given by Henry H. Bonnell, of the Class of 1880. 

2 According to Schippke, Die praenestinischen Spiegel, Abh. aus dem Pro- 
gramm des Kénig-Wilh-Gym. zu Breslau, 1888, this form is characteristic of 
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and perfectly flat, with a very slightly raised rim; its diameter 
is 0.142 m. The handle, which is lost; was probably fastened 
to the mirror and did not form a part of it, as is often the ‘case. 
There was apparently no tang, such as is often found, to be 
inserted into a handle of wood, ivory, or other similar material, 
or for attaching a bronze handle by means of nails; and there 
are no traces in the mirror itself of the nail holes which are 
to be seen in some specimens. A discoloration in the proper 
place seems to indicate where a handle was attached, but it is 
impossible to say whether this was the original handle or not.! 

The engraving shows one of the scenes in the myth of 
Peleus and Thetis, the seizure of the goddess by her lover, 
without other figures of any kind. There is no border, such 
as is often found on Etruscan mirrors, for example in No. 2. 
The two participants in the scene are designated by inscrip- 
tions, of which one is written from left to right and the other 
from right to left. Both correspond in the forms of the letters 
and of the names themselves with the common Etruscan usage 
URRY ae ; 

Peleus, facing towards the right, has seized Thetis and holds 
her firmly grasped with both hands by the left arm, just above 
the wrist and above the elbow. The firmness of his hold is 
suggested both by his general attitude and by the position 
of his fingers. He wears a pilleus? and a chlamys, the latter 
fastened at the neck by a round brooch, and blown back so as 
to leave his entire body uncovered with the exception of the 
shoulders and the upper part of the left arm. The position of 
his legs indicates rapid running, the calf of the right leg being 
raised so as to form an acute angle with the thigh, while the 
left is outstretched and passes behind the left leg of the fleeing 


Etruscan, and the pear shape of Praenestine mirrors. Perfectly round mirrors, 
without a tang and with a separate handle, seem to be rare. 

11f attached in the place indicated by the discoloration, the handle would 
have covered the left foot of Peleus, but this is not unexampled in Etruscan 
mirrors; see Gerhard, Htruskische Spiegel, LI, 2 and 130, 1, and for the 
cutting off of the feet of figures by the border, XLVIII, 5 and 7 and XLIX, 1. 

2 I have seen nothing elsewhere like the flap on the side of the pilleus, over 
the left ear of Peleus. It suggests a helmet rather than a cap, but a helmet 
would be inappropriate to the rest of the hero’s costume, and in the other repre- 
sentations of the scene (Figs. 3, 4, and 5) he clearly wears a pilleus. 
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goddess. The right foot is obliterated by one of the breaks, 
but enough of the left remains to show that he is represented 
as barefooted, asin the representations of the same scene which 
will be discussed below. 

Thetis faces to the front, with her face slightly turned 
towards her pursuer and with her eyes a little downcast. 










———_—_ 
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Figure 2.— DRAWING OF THE MIRROR REPRESENTED IN FIGURE 1. 


She is represented with large wings on her shoulders, the 
significance of which will be spoken of in another connection. 
The wings are outspread, the left one passing behind and be- 
yond the head of Peleus. The goddess is dressed in a long 
sleeveless chiton, which is fastened on either shoulder by two 
round brooches, like the one worn by Peleus, allowing a fold to 
hang down in front nearly to her waist. Her arms are bare to 
the shoulder. In spite of the double fold, the upper part of 
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the robe is represented as transparent, revealing the breasts, 
which are represented by circles. Since it is hardly possible 
that only the upper part of the garment should be transparent, 
to say nothing of the double fold, this seems to be one of the 
numerous instances in which accuracy in representing costume 
is sacrificed to artistic effect or convention. As a parallel 
may be mentioned the representation of Iris in a well-known 
vase-painting by Brygos, reproduced opposite p. 66 of Miss 
Abraham’s Greek Dress. Thetis apparently wears a girdle 
also, over which the lower part of the chiton is drawn so as 
to form another fold. There seems to be no indication of more 
than one garment. 

The lower part of the drapery is heavier in appearance and 
entirely conceals even the outline of the form, but the right 
leg from the knee down and about half of the left calf are 
uncovered by the maiden’s rapid flight, which is also indicated, 
rather crudely, by the position of her legs. She wears a head- 
dress which is marked by incised lines, perhaps to represent a 
net, and sandals, of which more will be said. hereafter. I can 
see no signs of the earrings which appear in the representation 
to be next discussed. 

The representations of Peleus and Thetis, of which there are 
many, were classified by B. Graef in the Jahrbuch of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute, I (1886), pp. 192 ff., where the 
history and the variations of the myth are also discussed. The 
representations fall into four general classes: (1) Peleus lying 
in wait for the goddess or pursuing her; (2) Peleus seizing 
Thetis, or wrestling with her; (8) Peleus carrying off his prey; 
(4) the marriage. In the second and third classes the meta- 
morphoses of the goddess are sometimes indicated by animals 
of various kinds,—the serpent, lion, panther, and tiger, — 
alone or in pairs. ‘There are traditions also, and possible 
representations, of other metamorphoses, one of which will be 
discussed below. 


1 On the left side there is a confusion of the line of Thetis’s body, descending 
from the arm-pit, with the drapery. The drawing (Fig. 2) represents this 
exactly as it appears on the mirror. 

2 This arrangement of classes 1 and 2 seems preferable to that of Graef, since 
our scene clearly belongs in class 2, but cannot be called a “ Ringkampf.” 
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Among the mirrors which represent the various phases of the 
myth of Peleus and Thetis which are to be found in Gerhard’s 
Etruskische Spiegel, two show exactly the same scene as ours. 
The first of these (Fig. 3), a mirror somewhat larger than 
ours, No. CCCLXXXVI, is said to have been found in 
Perugia, but it seems to have been afterwards taken to 
London. It was 
supposed for a 
time that there 
were two, but both 
Gerhard and Korte 
regard the Perugia 
and the London 
specimens as iden- 
tical, Where it 
is now preserved 
seems to be un- 
known. The scene 
differs from ours 
in some minor de- 
tails. In the first 
place, although the 
attitude of the fig- 
ures is the same, 


Thetis is on the © 
right side and Pe- Ficurt 38.— Tue PeruGia-Lonpon Mirror ; GER- 
HARD, CCCLXXXVI. 





t 
& 
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leus is on the left, 
which is also the case in CCCLXXXVII, 1 (Fig. 4). It 
would seem probable that no great stress is to be laid on this 
variation, but that it is due to the manner in which Gerhard’s 
illustrations are made, and does not represent the positions of 
Peleus and Thetis on the mirror itself. This seems clearly 
to be the opinion of Graef,? who describes both these mirrors 
in the following words: “ Peleus hilt die nach rechts forteilende 
gefliigelte Thetis am linken Arm fest.” The inscriptions are 
the same in the form of the names as those on our mirror, but 
of course Thethis is retrograde, instead of Pele, and the forms 


1 These have heretofore, so far as I know, received very little attention. 
2 L.c., p. 203. 
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of the letters are different, notably the P, which in our mirror 
has the usual Etruscan form, but in the others the ordinary 
Greek form (see Figs. 2, 3, 4). In the Perugia-London mirror 
the upper part of the garment of Thetis is not transparent, but 
the lower part shows the outline of the entire left leg. Asa 
whole the execution of our mirror seems to be decidedly supe- 
rior to that of the other, especially in the expression of Thetis’s 
face, which is rather sweet and pleasing, in the representation 
of the mouth and lips of Peleus, which are very coarse in the 
other mirror, as well as in many 
minor details. Both mirrors 
have striking defects in common, 
which are so marked as to make 
it certain that the two are re- 
lated, either directly or through 
a common source. These are 
especially the hands of the god- 
dess, which are disproportion- 
ately long, awkward, and in the 
Perugia-London specimen claw- 
like, as well as lifeless. In this 
respect they present a striking 
contrast with those of Peleus, 
Figure 4.— Tue Perucia Mirror; which in our mirror are repre- 

Mage Eke aer an een sented literally ad wnguem, and 
as has been said, show a powerful grasp. <A further dif- 
ference between the two mirrors is that Gerhard’s has an ivy- 
leaf border, of a form common, or found with slight variations, 
in many Etruscan mirrors, with an inner border of scroll-work! 
for rather more than half the circumference. In our mirror 
there is no trace of either of these borders, but the figures 
occupy the entire surface. The peculiar knob in Gerhard’s mir- 
ror on the bottom of Thetis’s left sandal is evidently one of 
the ivy berries, of which a few are represented at the bottom 
of the mirror only, although unlike the others it is not attached 
to the stem.? In Gerhard’s mirror, and apparently in ours as 





1The suggestion of G. Conestabile, in Ann. e Mon., 1855, p. 57, that these 
represent the waves of the sea, seems very doubtful. 
2 Cf. Gerhard, 140, 1. 
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well, the sandal on Thetis’s left foot is less perfectly made 
than that on the right foot, and resembles a kind of slipper, while 
the other is a sandal of the ordinary type, showing the toes. 
Thetis wears earrings, and she has a headdress of similar 
appearance to the one in our mirror. 

The other mirror (Fig. 4), also published by Gerhard 
(CCCLXXXVII, 1), is similar in its general features to the 
one just described, except in the matter of the difference in 
the sandals of Thetis. It also has the double border, the inner 
one being the same in form and in extent, while the outer one 
is of a different and more conventionalized pattern, and is 
included between lines. ‘This mirror also is said to have been 
found at Perugia during the construction of a railroad. It is 
inferior in its execution to the Perugia-London mirror, in some 
respects having the nature of a caricature, especially in the 
feature noted by Gerhard and by Graef.! The upper part of 
the drapery of the goddess is transparent, as in our mirror, the 
breasts being represented in this case by half-circles ; but the 
same is also true of the lower part, as in the Perugia-London 
specimen. The figures are designated by inscriptions, the P in 
Pele being of the Greek form, while the name of the goddess 
is misspelled and appears in the form Thnthist. 

The latter of Gerhard’s two mirrors is regarded as a forgery 
by Korte, while he considers the former as not free from sus- 
picion, His verdict on the former is pronounced without the 
assignment of any reason. ‘The latter he says is “sicher ge- 
failscht, . . . beide? scheinen mit der Darstellung gegossen 
zu sein; die Linien der letzteren sind eigentiimlich stumpf.” 3 

This scene has now been noted on four mirrors, and that it 
was a favorite one is shown also by its appearance as the deco- 
ration of an antique representation of a mirror on a lead plate, 
published in Ann. e Mon. I (1855), pp. 55 ff. (Fig. 5). This 
corresponds in a remarkable degree with the two mirrors pub- 
lished by Gerhard, and in its main features with ours as well. 


1 Grosses Glied des Peleus, Graef, l.c., p. 203. 

2 Referring not to CCCLXXXVI and CCCLXXXVII, 1, but to the latter 
and still another mirror representing the same scene, which was also found at 
Perugia and seems never to have been published. 

8 It will be noted that Korte gives satisfactory evidence of falsity only in the 
case of the unpublished mirror from Perugia. 
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It has the inner border, beginning and ending exactly where it 
does on Gerhard’s two mirrors, at the end of Thetis’s left wing 
and under her right arm. It will be observed that the relative 
position of the two figures is the same as in our mirror, which 
seems to indicate that Gerhard’s illustrations show the figures 
reversed. ‘The lower part 
of the drapery is trans- 
parent, but not the upper 
part. Most striking of 
all is the difference in 
the form of Thetis’s two 
sandals, which is char- 
acteristic of the Perugia- 
London mirror, and appa- 
rently of ours as well. 
Although the position of 
the hands of both Peleus 
and Thetis is the same in 
all the mirrors, as well 
as in this reproduction, 
their awkwardness is less 
noticeable in the last 
named. There is appa- 
rently an outer border, as 
neil ee" well as the inner one, and 
Figure 5.—Lrap Pxiate FROM PeERuGIA jt seems to resemble most 
WITH A REPRESENTATION OF A MIRROR. closely that of Gerhard’s 
Perugia mirror, although on account of the small scale it is 
difficult to assert this positively. The name of Thetis does not 
appear, but that of Peleus corresponds in the form and in the 
regularity of the letters with the inscription on our mirror.? 
There seems to be no reasonable doubt that all four? repre- 
sentations are in some way related. On account of its sim- 
plicity, its superior workmanship, and above all on account 
of the lettering of the inscriptions, I am inclined to regard our 








1 This plate also is pronounced a forgery by Korte, but without any presenta- 
tion of evidence. It was found at Perugia in illicit excavations. 

2 To which we may add a fifth, the unpublished mirror from Perugia, cited by 
Korte, which is, however, very likely a forgery. 
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specimen as the earliest of the mirrors. In any case it fur- 
nishes an undoubtedly authentic example of this scene, which, 
so far as I know, is confined to mirrors.! . 

As to Gerhard’s two mirrors, there seems to be no good 
reason for condemning them, unless it be the letters of the 
inscriptions, which, so far as I am aware, no one has used as an 
argument. ‘The form of the TT is certainly rare in Etruscan, if 
it occurs at all, but it might conceivably have been copied 
from a Greek vase-painting or ‘other work of art. The error 
in the spelling of Thetis’s name in the Perugia specimen is 
somewhat suspicious; but if the mirror was actually unearthed 
during the construction of a railroad, it is probably genuine. 

It remains only to say a word about the wings of Thetis. 
Except for these mirrors she is, so far as I know, represented 
with wings only in Gerhard’s No..CCCXCVI and in a vase- 
cover from Nola (Overbeck, Gallerie, Pl. VIII, 4), which is 
now in the Museum at Naples. In the latter case the wings 
are small and on the forehead, and seem to be rather a part of 
the goddess’s headdress than of Thetis herself. Gerhard? sug- 
gests that they indicate that Thetis was surprised by Peleus in 
her sleep; but this view, although it is in harmony with some 
versions of the myth, does not seem very probable. Overbeck 3 
thinks that they refer to her metamorphoses, while De Witte 4 
considers them to be the wings which were taken from Arce, 
the sister of Iris, and given to Thetis as a wedding gift by 
Zeus. The nature of the scene, and the small size of the 
wings, which this version of the myth says were later attached 
to the feet of Achilles, make De Witte’s explanation the most 
probable one. If it be rejected on account of the source of the 
story,> Overbeck’s view seems more plausible than that. of 
Gerhard. | 

Whether these tiny wings on Thetis’s headdress are to be 


1 Baumeister, Denkmiler, s.v. Thetis, p. 1802, attributes the origin of the 
scene to painting, but without giving reasons for his opinion: ‘‘ welche alle die 
Hauptscene des Raubes in abgekiirzter Form nach Gemialdemotiven wieder- 
geben.’’ 

2 Vol. IV, p. 35, footnote 90. 8 Gallerie, p. 188. 

4 Ann. d. Inst., 1882, p. 117. 

5 It seems to be found only in Ptol. Hephaist. 6, but finds a place in Roscher’s 
Lexicon, s.v. Arke. 
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put in the same class with the large ones represented on the 
mirrors or not, it seems decidedly probable that the latter refer 
to her changes of form, especially since Ovid represents her 
first change, immediately after being seized by her lover, as 
one into a bird.! Ina mirror published by Gerhard (CCXXYV), 
which represents Peleus in the act of carrying: off his prize, we 
find a serpent, which clearly refers to the metamorphoses, and 
in the upper left-hand corner a bird, which Overbeck? refers 
also to Thetis’s changes of form. As the metamorphoses are 
frequently represented by pairs of animals, this view seems 
much more probable than that of Gerhard. 

The only possible objection which I have found to the very 
natural view that the wings which Thetis wears when she is 
seized by Peleus, refer to her changes of form, is the repre- 
sentation of the goddess with wings in Gerhard’s CCCXCVI, 
where Thetis is designated by an inscription, and where from 
the nature of the scene* it is not probable that the wings re- 
fer to her metamorphoses. Here there are two possibilities : 
either the wings in this case are those of Arce, or the artist 
considered the wings which appear in scenes representing the 
seizure of the goddess, which have been shown to be rather 
common, as an ordinary attribute of Thetis, and gave them to 
her in a case where they were inappropriate. It is true that 
they are too large to be fastened to the feet of Achilles, but 
the artist may have been led by a desire for symmetry to make 
them of the same size as those of Thetis’s companion. In fact, 


1 Metam. XI, 248 ff. : 


Sed modo tu volucris ; volucrem tamen ille tenebat : 
Nunc gravis arbor eras ; haerebat in arbore Peleus. 
Tertia forma fuit maculosae tigridis ; illa 

Territus Aeacides a corpore bracchia solvit. 


2 Gallerie, p. 205. 

3 Since a bird of somewhat similar form appears in CCXCIV and in CDVII, 
where it is evidently intended for a dove, the symbol of Venus, Gerhard regards 
the bird in CCXXV also as a dove, symbolical of the approaching union of the 
pair. But to say nothing of the improbability that the two symbols in CCXXV 
refer to different things, in the first two mirrors (CCXCIV and CDVII), to 
which CCCXVII may be added, the bird is at rest, and moreover is turned 
towards the persons whose love for one another it typifies, while in the last 
(CCXXV) it is flying away. 

4 It represents Thetis and Eos begging Zeus for the life of their sons. 
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this motive alone might be sufficient to account for his repre- 
senting Thetis with wings. ‘The wings in our scene cannot be 
explained as those of Arce, since these were not given to Thetis 
until after her marriage. 





Figure 6. — Mirror FROM FESCENNIUM OR FALERII. 


Until more representations of a winged Thetis are found, 
where the wings cannot be attributed to her changes of form, 
or until some other satisfactory explanation of the wings in 
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scenes prior to her marriage is given, it seems most natural 
to attribute them to her change into a bird, whatever the 
origin of that version of the myth may be. 

2. A Mirror from Fescennium or from Faleru (Fig. 6). This 
mirror was purchased from the same dealer as No. 1. He said 
that it had been found by a peasant at Calesto, near Civita 
Castellana, believed by some to be the site of the ancient Fes- 
cennium. I bought the mirror for our collection, not because 
I felt absolutely certain of the genuineness of the engraving, 
but because I was convinced of the antiquity of the mirror 
itself, while its perfect state of preservation made it unusually 
valuable for illustrative purposes. 

This mirror is also round, and very slightly larger than 
No. 1, having a diameter of 0.152 m. Like the other it is 
perfectly flat, showing no sign of the convexity which is often 
found in extant specimens, as well as in representations in 
works of art.t The rim also, which is very pronounced in 
some specimens, is even less prominent than in No. 1, where, 
as has been said, it is very slight. The mirror is considerably 
thicker than No. 1, and is in fact the heaviest that I have ever 
had the opportunity of examining. It is entire, including the 
handle, which is 0.115 m. long. The handle is at present fas- 
tened to the lower rim of the circular surface, rising above the 
front? edge in the form of an ornament composed of three con- 
ventional leaves. It is fastened on by means of a solder of 
some kind, without the use of nails, and it is not quite in line 
with the surface of the mirror. It 1s unquestionably a mirror- 
handle, and one very like it is attached to a tang in Gerhard’s 
LX, 4, with the leaves projecting on both sides. Whether the 
handle originally belonged to this mirror is uncertain, but it 
seems altogether probable that it did. Whether it was put on 
in ancient or in modern times it is impossible to say with cer- 
‘tainty, but on account of the lack of symmetry referred to, as 
well as on account of a discoloration around and above the 
handle, I am inclined to think that it was put on in modern 

1 See for example Gerhard, CCCX VII and CCXLVIII, A. These illustrations 
show that the convex side was used as the reflecting surface, as does also the fact 


that the engraving always appears on the concave side. 
2 The term front is used of the unengraved side, which was polished to serve 


as a reflecting surface. 
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times.’ It is obvious that the mirror never had a tang. The 
handle is divided into three parts by two ornamented knobs, 





Figure 7.— DRAWING OF THE MIRROR REPRESENTED IN FIGURE 6. 


and it ends, as is often the case, in a ram’s head. A similar 
form of handle appears in Gerhard’s XXV, 2 and 14. 

The engraving is surrounded by a border, which is included 
between circular lines, a single one on the outside and a double 
one on the inside. Although the mirrors published by Gerhard 
show a great variety of borders, this particular one does not 
occur, nor have I found anything closely resembling it. That 

1 When a portion of the handle overlaps the surface of a mirror, it is more 
commonly on the back; see Gerhard, CCX XX, CCLII, CCLXXXVIIT, CDXX, 
1, and CDXXIII, 2. But as the projection is sometimes found on the front, as 
in CLX, CCCXXX, and CDVII, and some of the mirrors shown in Pl. XXIII, 
the fact that in our mirror the leaves are on the front cannot be used as an argu- 


ment that the handle was put on in modern times. If the leaves had been on 
the back, they would have covered a portion of the border. 
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the border, in spite of its simplicity, is unique, would seem to 
be an argument in favor of its genuineness, and as mirrors with 
a border, but without pictures, are comparatively rare, of the 
genuineness of the engraving as a whole. 

The scene represents three youths, of whom two are seated, 
one on each side of a central standing figure. They are nude 
except for himatia draped about their loins, high shoes, of a 
somewhat peculiar pattern in the case of the one on the left, 
and Phrygian caps (Fig. 7). The left foot of the youth on 
the left is raised, as if it were resting on something, a familiar 
attitude in groups of this kind,! with or without the indication 
ofasupport. In this instance, however, the foot is disconnected 
from the leg, which ends abruptly in the cross line of the shoe- 
top. In many cases one foot of both seated figures is raised 
in this way, but in our mirror the youth on the right has both 
feet together and resting on the ground. He wears shoes of a 
different pattern from those of his companion, and he has two 
peculiar streamers falling from his cap upon his left shoulder.’ 
Both youths have one hand raised towards their faces, also a 
common posture in such groups. The one on the right has his 
left hand and arm stretched out towards his companion, as if 
he were addressing him; while the right arm of the other, 
slightly flexed, extends downward by his side, as if the young 
man were resting his hand on a seat of some kind, of which, 
however, there is no trace. ‘The two are looking earnestly at 
each other, as if engaged in conversation, and are apparently 
paying no attention to the third member of the group. 

The central figure stands erect with his arms about the 
shoulders of the other two, an attitude which I have not ob- 
served in other groups of the kind, although in Gerhard, LV, 
3, the central figure is embraced in this way by the other two. 
He is entirely nude, except for high shoes of the same pattern 
as those of the youth on the left, a crown of seven points, and 
a necklace composed of five pointed pendants. The crown and 
the necklace are found on the central figure in several other 
groups of this kind, both in the case of males and of females, 
but in no instance of exactly the same form as ours. Shoes of 
precisely the form of those worn by the central figure and the 

1 See Gerhard, Htruskische Spiegel, CCLVI, 1, CCLXIII, ete. 
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youth on the left do not seem to occur in other mirrors, but 
somewhat similar ones are to be seen in Gerhard’s CCLXIYV. 
The right leg of the standing figure is represented only as far 
as the beginning of the shoe-top, where it disappears behind 
the left leg of the seated figure on the left, but does not 
reappear. The pubes is represented in a peculiar manner. 
Although I have found nothing in the published mirrors to 
which I have had access which exactly corresponds with this 
_ scene, groups of three figures in this general position and dress 
are common enough, with or without other figures and other 
accessories. In a majority of cases these groups appear to rep- 
resent scenes in the lives of the Dioscuri or of the so-called 
Cabeiri, with whom the Dioscuri seem to have been more or 
less confounded or identified, especially in Etruscan art. In 
some cases the central figure is a female, and in one mirror 
published by Gerhard! the members of a group of this kind are 
called by him Castor, Pollux, and Helen. <A fourth figure often 
appears, usually Minerva, as in Gerhard’s CCLV, B, where accord- 
ing to the inscriptions we have Castor, Pollux, Minerva, and 
Tolaus (File in Etruscan). Common accessories are a temple 
in the background, a spear in the hands of one or more of the 
figures, shields by the side of the seated figures, and the like. 
According to one legend there were three Cabeiri, two of 
whom slew their younger brother, who was afterwards raised 
from the dead and deified. The murderous attack is shown on 
a mirror,? where the attacking figures are mature men, repre- 
sented with wings and with beards, and having no resemblance 
whatever to the Dioscuri. It seems reasonable enough to refer 
this scene to the Cabeiri. In Gerhard’s LVIII we have an 
inscribed mirror which shows Castor and Pollux attacking a 
third youth with murderous intent. The victim, who is not 
named, is supposed by Gerhard to be Idas or Lynceus, and he 
believed that on account of such scenes the fratricide attributed 
to the Cabeiri was transferred to the Dioscuri, or that the 
Dioscuri were identified with the two fratricidal Cabeiri. The 
resurrection scene, according to Gerhard, is shown in his LVI, 
while groups like ours appear to represent the reconciliation of 


? CCITI. 
2 Gerhard, CCLV, reproduced in Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des Ant., p. 770. 
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the three brothers after the restoration of the third to life. 
The deification of the younger brother is perhaps indicated by 
the crown, which frequently appears on the heads of gods and 
goddesses. 

If Gerhard’s theory about these groups is accepted, and I 
have found no positive! indication to the contrary, our mirror 
is-one of the Cabeiri series, and is decidedly superior to most of 
them in artistic merit. If not, it represents some incident in 
the career of the Dioscuri, who are unmistakably represented in 
the two seated figures. 

After some hesitation I am inclined to regard the engraving 
as genuine, as the mirror itself unquestionably is. The circum- 
stances of the discovery seem to point to this conclusion, as well 
as the unique features of the border and of theengraving. Dr. 
Ludwig Pollak took exception to the crown worn by the cen- 
tral figure, and thought that the engraving had been tampered 
with; but the crown is clearly a part of the original cutting, 
and it must be accepted as genuine, unless the whole scene be 
rejected. Crowns are very frequent on mirrors, and although 
this one differs from all the others, it is in no way more open to 
suspicion than numerous other specimens.* Professor Richard 
Norton, to whom I showed the mirror in Rome, thought that the 
engraving was done through the patina, but I have been unable 
to convince myself that this is so. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that with the aid of a magnifying glass I can detect the 
patina in, and in some cases across, the lines of the engraving, 
and this opinion is confirmed by others whom I have consulted. 


JOHN C. ROLFR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 Negative indications are the silence of Kliigmann and Korte about the 
Cabeiri and the apparent absence of any reference to Gerhard in Roscher’s 
Lexicon, s.v. Megaloit Theoi, wherehe assigns the story of the fratricide to the 
Macedonian cult. The theory is, I believe, unsupported by any inscriptional evi- 
dence, unless the fact that in Gerhard’s LVI, 1, Castor and Pollux are represented 
as attacking acertain Chaluchasu be regarded as such. It is accepted by Darem- 
berg and Saglio, Dict. des Ant., s.v. Cabiri, who reproduce several of Gerhard’s 
mirrors. Schippke, l.c., p. 8, is inclined to regard groups like ours as mere 
‘* Mantelfiguren.”’ 

See Gerhard, LXXXVII, CLXIII, CLXV, CLXXXIV, CLXXXVIII, 
CLXXXX, CCVII, 8 and 4, CCLXXIV, 3, CCLXXVI, 1 and 8, COLXXVII, 
1 and 6, CCCXLVII, CCCXXI, etc. 
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THE DEATH OF ROMULUS 


OnE of the first results of the new campaign of excavation 
in the Forum begun in December, 1898, under the skilful 
leadership of Giacomo Boni was the discovery on January 10, 
1899, of that group of monuments which has been called the 
“Lapis Niger” and the “Grave of Romulus,” terms justified 
by convenience and at present by usage rather than by scien- 
tific accuracy. In May of the same year the excavation at 
this spot was continued, and the so-called Sacellum and the 
archaic stele were discovered.! 

In the ten years which have since elapsed, a very considerable 
literature 2 has grown up concerning this group of monuments, 
but the prevailing explanation has always been that which first 
suggested itself, that the group as a whole, or at least a part 
of it, is the “Grave of Romulus.” I do not know, however, 
of any careful investigation having been made during these 
last ten years in regard to the whole question of Romulus’s 
death and the legend which grew up concerning it. Neverthe- 
less, such an investigation yields results by no means devoid 
of interest, and the absence of it has resulted in the placid 
acceptance of the figure of Romulus in the fifth and even the 
sixth century B.c.3 


1 ¥or a description of the group, cf. Not. Scav. 1899, pp. 151 ff. ; Hiilsen, 
Rom. Mitt. 1902, pp. 22-81, 1905, pp. 40-46; Vaglieri, B. Com. Roma, 1903, 
pp. 102-148; Studnicza, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1903, pp. 123-186, VII, 1904, 
pp. 239-244; Boni, Atti del Congresso Internazionale delle Scienze Storiche, 
pp. 550-554. 

2 In addition to the literature quoted in the preceding note, cf. Petersen, 
Comitium, Rostra, Grab des Romulus, Rome, 1904; O. Keller, /h. Oest. Arch. I. 
IV, 1901, Beiblatt, pp. 47 ff.; Hiilsen, Bettrdge zur alten Gesch. (Klio) II, 
1902, pp. 230 ff.; De Sanctis, R. Filol. XXVIII, 1900, pp. 406 ff. 

3 Cf. the otherwise able article by O. Keller, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 1V, Beiblatt, 
pp. 47 ff., who would place eee name of Haonins on the stele whose date pre- 
cedes a Decemvirate. 
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It is the purpose of this paper in brief compass to attempt 
four things: (1) to date the whole legend of Romulus, and to 
show the lateness of its origin; (2) to sketch in detail the 
legend of Romulus’s death, and to show that this is the latest 
part of the. late legend; (3) to apply the results thus gained 
to the theory of the “Grave of Romulus,” and to show the very 
slender foundations upon which this theory rests; and (4) to 
suggest another explanation for this group of monuments. 


I. THe LEGEND or ROMULUS AS A WHOLE 


Slender as are our sources for the origin of the legend of 
Romulus, it is nevertheless possible to arrive at an approxi- 
mate date. To accomplish this, however, it is necessary to 
sketch briefly the various stages through which the legend 
passed.} 

The earliest traces of a legend dealing with the origin of 
Rome are found about the beginning of the fourth century, 
and, as is to be expected, among the Greeks and not among 
the Romans. The legend takes the form of an eponymous 
heroine Roma (Pun): so Damastes of Sigeion (circa 400) and 
Hellanikos? (end of the fifth century). At about the same 
time a rival eponymous hero Romos (Papos) arises: so Agatho- 
kles of Kyzikos,? and Antigonus,* the author of the history of 
southern Italy. During the earlier part of the fourth century 
these two legends existed side by side. But very early an at- 
tempt was made to establish a harmony by considering Romos 
as the son of Roma.® | 

It was from the Greeks that the Romans received the idea 
of an eponymous founder, when the legend of Romos arrived 
in their midst. But in appropriating this foreign idea they 
acted in characteristically Roman fashion, and placed upon it 
the stamp of their own individuality. They accepted the idea 


1¥For details, cf. my Romos-Romulus-Remus, eine Prioritdtsfrage, Inter- 
national Historical Congress, Berlin, 1908, soon to be published in full. 

2 Testimony of both in Dionys. Hal. 1, 72. 

3 Festus, p. 269 M. 4 Idem, p. 266 M. 

5 Kallias, the historian of Agathokles of Syracuse, in Dionys. Hal. 1, 72; 
Festus, p. 269; also an anonymous in Plut. Rom. 2. Cf. Mommsen, Hermes, 
XVI, 1881, p. 4. 
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of an eponymous founder, but not the name as transmitted. 
The eponym must be a name which actually existed among 
them. Such a name was found in Romulus, which is not a 
diminutive, but merely the eponym of the gens Romulia.! 
Schulze’s contention that the gens Romulia is Etruscan, and 
that they played a great part in the founding of the city Curbs) 
of Rome as distinguished from the oppida, is probably correct, 
but it has nothing to do with our present discussion. The 
legend may well have emphasized an historical fact, but for 
all that it was no less a purely mythical invention and con- 
tained nothing which was dependent on direct tradition. 

Thus the Greek “Papos passed into the Latin Romulus, and 
the legend enters upon its second stage. But just as we have 
seen before that the parallel forms “Pou and ‘Papos were har- 
monized, thus the Greek “Papos and the Latin Romulus, exist- 
ing side by side, were in turn both accepted by the Greeks, 
who made them into brothers ‘Paémos and ‘Pwptros, whereby, 
however, ‘Papmos continued to play the chief part: so Kallis, 
Kephalon of Gergis, Demagoras of Samos.? 

Thus the legend passes into its third stage, where, although 
Romos founds the city, his brother Romulus always stands 
beside him. Incidentally it may be remarked that it is thus 
that the presence of two founders for Rome is to be explained, 
and not, as Mommsen would have it, as a legendary prototype 
for the duality of the consulship. This legendary prototype 
does exist, but in the persons of Romulus and Titus Tatius, 
who actually ruled together, whereas Remus died before the 
city was founded. 

The legend of the brothers ‘Paémos and ‘Pwpvros eventually 
worked its way back to Rome, where, however, the Romans re- 
peated the original process and changed “Pamos into Remus, 
not as a linguistic parallel, which is impossible,® but as a delib- 
erate substitution; and it is probably in connection with this 
change that the legend of the twins arose. 

1 Concerning the gens Romulia, cf. Holzapfel, ZIntorno alla Leggenda di 
Romulo, Atti del Congresso Internaz. Roma, 1905, 2, pp. 56 ff. Mommsen, 
Eph. Epig. 4, 221; Schulze, Zur Geschichte der lateinischen EHigennamen, p. 368. 

2 Cf. Dionys. Hal. 1, 72; Festus, p. 266. 


3 Cf. Schulze, Zur Geschichte der lateinischen Eigennamen, p. 219 ; Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta, I, pp. 288 ff. 
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Inasmuch as the earliest reference to Romulus is in a quota- 
tion from the Greek Kallias! about the year 300, and inasmuch 
as even the figure of Romos does not appear until about 400 
B.C., we are justified in considering that the legend of Romulus 
developed during the fourth century. Corroboration for this 
statement may be found in the fact that this was the century 
when the other great Roman legend, that of Aeneas, was also 
developing; and that this was the century of Timaios, who may 
well have been responsible for much of the Romulus legend, as 
we know that he was for that of Aeneas.? It is quite in accord 
with this theory that the Ogulnian wolf dates from the year 
296 B.c., and that in just about the same period fall the Roman- 
Campanian coins with the same representation.® 

Thus about the year 300, but not much earlier, the legend of 
the twins was firmly established. Inasmuch as this date differs 
radically from that commonly accepted, it was necessary to go 
into the matter somewhat fully. 


II. THe LEGEND OF THE DEATH OF. ROMULUS 


An analysis of the legends connected with Romulus shows 
that they fall roughly into three great groups: (1) the Romu- 
lus-Remus group; (2) the Romulus-Titus Tatius group; (3) the 
legends of Romulus alone. A further analysis of each of these 
groups shows that the earliest group was that of Romulus and 
Remus, which was succeeded by that of Romulus and Titus 
Tatius, and that the legends of Romulus as a single figure are 
the latest in origin. It is to this last group, the latest therefore 
chronologically, that the legends of Romulus’s death belong. 
It is in fact'to the third century B.c., rather than to the fourth, 
that the legend of his death is to be assigned. Our first refer- 
ence to it is in Ennius:* “ Romulus in caelo cum dis genitalibus 
aevum degit.”” Accordingly Romulus is thought of as deified, 
but the exact manner of his death is nottold us. There can be 

1 Dionys. Hal. 1, 72; Festus, p. 269. 

2 Cf. Rossbach, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Aineias ; Worner, in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
s.v., and Die Sage von den Wanderungen des Aeneas, Leipzig, 1882. 

8 For the wolf of the Ogulnii, Liv. 10, 23 ; for the Roman-Campanian coins, 
Babelon, Monn. Rom. I, p. 13; Mommsen, Hermes, XVI, 1881, p. 2. | 

4 Frag. 63 Vahlen = Serv. A. 6, 764; Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1,12, 28; Biicheler, 
Carm. Epig. p. 8238. re 
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little doubt, however, that he is thought of as having suddenly 
and mysteriously disappeared, in a word as having been trans- 
lated. ‘This was the orthodox schema for the death of heroes. 
Thus Aeneas died, and the tradition is at least as old as Cato,} 
thus Latinus,? thus Aventinus.? Another proof that this was 
the primitive version may be found in the fact that in this point 
all the accounts of Romulus’s death agree.4 

In the course of time this simple nucleus grew by the accre- 
tion of details. Romulus was holding a review or rather a 
purification of the army.® This review was localized at a par- 
ticular spot in the Campus Martius, the Goat-Marsh, Caprae 
Palus,® near the Pantheon. ‘The very day was identified, the 
Nones of July, the Nonae Caprotinae,’ a choice which may well 
have been guided by the resemblance between the words 
Caprae Palus and Caprotinae. Finally, the disappearance 
was made more reasonable by the accompanying natural phe- 
nomena, a heavy thunderstorm, an eclipse of the sun, with con- 
sequent sudden darkness.® 


1 Cato ap. Serv. A. 4, 620; 9, 742; Ovid. Metam. 14, 600ff.; Schol. Bob. p. 
256; Juvenal, 11, 68. 

2 Festus, p. 194; Schol. Bob. in Cic. Planc. p. 256. 

3 Augustinus, C. D. 18, 21. 

4 Liv. 1,16: nec deinde in terris Romulus fuit; Cic. de Rep. 2, 10,17: non 
comparuisset ; Dionys. Hal. 2, 56: dpavi yevéoOar; Plut. Rom. 27: adaviody ; 
Florus, 1, 1,16: e conspectu ablatus est; Solin. 1, 20: apparere desiit; Hist. 
Aug. vit. Commod. 2: in terris Romulus non apparuit ; Ps. Aurel. Vict. de vir. 
ill. 2,13: nusquam conparuit. 

Scum ad exercitum recensendum contionem haberet, Liv. 1, 16; cf. Dionys. 
Hal. 2,56; Plut. Rom. 27; Flor. 1, 1,16; Ps. Aurel. Vict. de vir. ill. 2, 18. 

6 in campo ad Caprae paludem, Liv. 1, 16 ; cf. Plut. Rom. 27; Ovid. Fast. 
2, 475 ff.; Flor.1, 1, 16; Solin. 1, 20; Ps. Aurel. Vict. de vir. il. 2, 18... Con- 
cerning the site of the Caprae Palus, cf. Jordan-Hiilsen, Topographie, I, 8, 
p. 474. 

7 Cic. de Rep. 1, 16, 25: nonis Quinctilibus; Plut. Rom. 27: vévais *IovNacs 
= Kuyridlas ; Solin. 1, 20: nonis Quinctilibus; Hist. Aug. vit. Commod. 2: 
nonarum Juliarum ; Plut. de fort. Rom. 8: vdvvacs Karparivars. Later the day 
was confused with the Poplifugia of July 5th (Dionys. Hal. 2, 56; Plut. Rom. 
29). Schwegler, Rim. Gesch. I, p. 532, attempts in vain to unite both festivals. 
Cf. the criticism of Mommsen, C./.L., I, Ed. 2, pp. 320, 821. 

8 Liv. 1, 16: coorta tempestas cum magno fragore tonitribusque tam denso 
regem operuit nimbo; Cic. de Rep. 1, 16, 25, who speaks of a defectio solis ; 
Flor. 1, 1, 16; Dionys. Hal. 2, 56; Plut. Rom. 27; Plut. de fort. Rom. 8; Ovid. 
Fast. 2, 493 ff. Cf. the account of the disappearance of Aeneas in Ps. Aurel. 
Vict. de orig. gent. Rom. 14, 2. 
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This simple version of the translation of Romulus was, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory to the rationalistic age which followed hard 
on the teachings of Ennius. ‘The age which transferred the 
lupa of the twins into the meretriz, the gaping chasm of Marcus 
Curtius into the bog of Mettus Curtius, turned the miraculous 
disappearance of Romulus into an ordinary human death, nay 
even into a case of murder with gruesome details added. We 
are tempted to suspect here the work of Lucius Calpurnius 
Piso (Consul 133), but direct proof is lacking. Romulus was 
murdered by the senators, and in order to conceal their deed 
they tore his body asunder and concealed the disjecta membra 
under their togas.1 But it was necessary to show a motive for 
their hatred against him; hence a systematic blackening of his 
character followed. The slanders covered his whole career 
from his miserable cheating of Remus at the auguratio, through 
his injustice to Titus Tatius and his indifference at the latter’s 
death, down to his own tyrannical rule and the hated innova- 
tion of a bodyguard.? 

It was but natural that these theories should overstep them- 
selves and produce a reaction in favor of the older belief in 
the deification. We have therefore in the last century of the 
Republic an accentuation of the theory of apotheosis, and a 
strengthening of it by the identification of Romulus with 
Quirinus. The earliest references are the coins of Caius 
Memmius? (&.c. 60) and the account in Cicero De Republica,* 
a treatise written between B.c. 54 and 51. The identification 
is always connected with the Proculus-Julius episode,® where 
the name seems to suggest the influence of the Juhan gens; and 
Cicero’s words in the De Offictis: pace vel Quirint vel Romuli 
dixerim,® seem to indicate that as late as B.c. 44, when they were 
written, the identification was still a comparatively new thing. 

1Liv. 1,16: fuisse credo tum quoque alios qui discertum regem patrum mani- 
bus taciti arguerent ; cf. Plut. Rom. 27, who adds that the dismemberment took 
place in the temple of Vulcan; Dionys. Hal. 2, 56; Ovid. Fast. 2, 497 ; Flor. 
1, 1, 16; and Cicero’s gruesome joke, ad Att. 12, 45, 3. 

2 Dionys. Hal. 2, 56 gives the best account of these accusations, 

8 Cf. Babelon, Monn. Rom. 2, p. 218; Mommsen, Miinzwesen, p. 642. 

4Cic. de Rep. 2, 10, 20. 

° For the Proculus-Julius episode, cf. Cic. de Rep. 2, 10, 20; Plut. Rom. 27; 


Ovid. Fast. 2, 499; Flor. 1, 1, 16; Ps. Aurel. Viet. de vir ill. 2, 13: 
6 Cic. de Offictis, 3, 41. The treatise De Officiis was written in B.c. 44. 
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Whether the Julian gens was responsible for this legend or 
not, it was Julius and Augustus who made it popular there- 
after. Romulus and Quirinus became so absolutely synony- 
mous that the venerable goddess Hora Quirini,! one of the 
oldest figures in Roman religion, was identified with Hersilia, 
Romulus’s legendary wife.” 


Ill. THe So-cALLED GRAVE OF ROMULUS 


Thus we have seen that the Romulus-Remus legend arose 
in Rome not long before the year 300, that the legends of 
Romulus’s death belong to a still later period, and extend down 
nearly into the middle of the first century, and that not one of 
the more common forms of the death legend contains any refer- 
ence to an ordinary death and burial. It is of course think- 
able that a variant legend may have existed, and it is possible, 
as we shall see below, that we have traces of it, but it is cer- 
tainly an audacious thing to identify as the grave of Romulus 
a group of monuments in the centre of the Roman Forum, one 
part of which, the stele, even at the most conservative estimate 
dates from B.C. 450, at least half a century before the Romulus 
legend existed in Rome. Even if the stele be considered as 
separate from the sacellum, the sacellum itself may well date 
from the third, possibly the fourth, century. 

Here, however, we must distinguish two things, the actual 
construction of the whole or a part of this group as a monument 
to Romulus, which from what we have seen above is manifestly 
impossible, and the association of some part of this group in the 
minds of the people of a late day with the name of Romulus. 
For this later view it is possible that evidence exists, though 
it is of an extremely slight nature. An analysis of the five 
passages which are usually quoted in this connection is decidedly 
rewarding. 

(1) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was in Rome from B.C. 
30 to B.C. 8, tells us (1, 87)? that the “stone lion which used 


1 Gell. 18, 23, 2; Ennius, frg. 117, Vahlen = Non. p. 120, 2. 

2 Ovid. Met. 14, 829 ff. ; cf. Wissowa, Gres. Abh. p. 142. 

8 Tives 5é kal Tov Néovra Tov NlOcvov, ds Execro THs dyopas THs TOV Pwualwy év THY 
kpatlorw [xwply] mapa Tots éuBdro.s, ert T@ gwHuaTe TOU ParctUAov TePhval pac 
KTV, 
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to stand in the Roman Forum in the most conspicuous part 
near the Rostra” marks, according. to some, the grave of 
Faustulus. 

(2) The same Dionysius (8, 1)! tells us that Hostus Hostilius 
was buried “in the most conspicuous place in the Forum, being 
honored by a stele which bore an inscription recording his 
valor.” 

(3) In Festus,? whose source, Verrius Flaccus, was a con- 
temporary of Dionysius, there is a much mutilated passage 
from which this much is clear, that the neger lapis in the Comi- 
tium marks a spot of ill omen, according to some intended for 
the grave of Romulus, but not used as such —and then follow 
in some connection the fragments stulwm and teliwm which have 
been reasonably restored as Faustulum and Hostilium. 

(4) The fourth passage is Porphyrio’s scholion to Horace’s 
Epodes (16, 18), which closes with the remarkable words: 
“nam Varro post rostra fuisse sepultum Romulum dicit.” 8 

(5) Lastly comes the relatively worthless Pseudo-Acron * to 
the same passage, who tells us of two stone lions marking the 
grave of Romulus, “in rostris,” but who does not mention the 
name of Varro. | 

At first sight it seems impossible to find a common denomi- 
nator for these five passages. But the topographical indications 
render it likely that they are referring to the same spot, cer- 
tainly to the same general neighborhood ; although the monu- 
ments are described as (1) a stone lion; (2) a stele; (8) a 
niger lapis; (4) two stone lions; and although three men, 
Romulus, Faustulus, and Hostilius dispute the right to have 
been buried there. 

So far as Romulus is concerned, however, it is noticeable 

1COorthwos) .. . Odwrerat pds TOv Baciéwy ev TH KparioTw THs ayopas Tory, | 
oTHANS Errypapy Thy aperhv yaptupovons akiwoels. 

2¥Festus, p. 177: niger lapis in Comitio locum funestum significat ut ali, 
Romuli morti destinatum, sed non usu obv .. . stulum nutri. . . tilium 
avum ti. . 

3 Hoc sic dicitur, quasi Romulus sepultus sit, non ad caelum raptus aut dis- 
cerptus. Nam Varro post rostra fuisse sepultum Romulum dicit. 

4 Plerique aiunt in rostris Romulum sepultum esse et in memoriam huius rei 
leones duos ibi fuisse, sicut hodieque in sepulcris videmus, atque inde esse ut 


pro rostris mortui laudarentur. Cf. O. Keller, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1901, 
Beiblatt, pp. 47 ff. , 
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that Dionysius never refers to him at all, that Festus says 
merely that some people think the spot was intended for 
Romulus but never used for him, while Porphyrio’s quotation 
from Varro and the plerique of Pseudo-Acron are the only 
testimonials in his behalf. 

It is indeed probable, that somewhere in this part of the 
Forum a stone lion once stood (Dionysius’s one lion far out- 
weighs in authority Pseudo-Acron’s two), but, as we shall see 
below, neither one nor two stood upon the bases of the so-called 
sacellum. It is also possible that the stele which Dionysius 
attributed to Hostus Hostilius is the same stele which Com- 
mendatore Boni has discovered. It would have been abso- 
lutely unintelligible to the men of Dionysius’s day. But it is 
scarcely likely that the nzger lapis which Verrius Flaccus saw 
is equivalent to or even the predecessor of the locus lapide 
nigro stratus which Boni has laid bare.} 

We have, therefore, at best, the guesses of antiquarians 
regarding a monument which was destroyed before their day ; 
Varro alone may have seen it, but his statement as quoted to 
us is the most modest of all, and may be simply the reflection 
of an aetiological legend which accounted for the custom of 
holding the funeral orations at the rostra by the supposition 
that Romulus was buried there. 


IV. A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION 


It remains to inquire whether we can by any chance identify 
this group of monuments which has such slight claims to the 
name “ Grave of Romulus.” Putting aside for the moment the 
literary tradition, let us consult the monuments themselves. 
The group consists of two parts: 1) a stele with an inscription 
referring in some way to the rex (either the real king or his 
shadow-successor, the rex sacrorum) and a ecalator, and coming 
from a period not later than the Decemvirate; and a broken 
stone cone whose age cannot be ascertained; 2) the so-called 
sacellum, two bases parallel to each other and abutting at right 
angles against a rectangular structure. Of the bases them- 

1Cf, on this point Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. XX, 1905, p.44 and note. Studniczka, 


Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VI, 1903, p. 13, identifies the two phrases. The lapis niger of 
Festus must have been a single black stone, perhaps a meteorite. 
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selves enough remains to enable them to be restored into the 
shape of the so-called altar to Aius Locutius on the Palatine, or 
the altar of Verminus discovered on the Viminal.! The rec- 
tangular structure against which the bases abut is older than 
they are, and the bases themselves certainly precede the time 
of Sulla, and they may date back into the second or third 
century. Between the bases were found many remnants of 
burnt sacrifice, and though these remnants were evidently put 
there as filling, at the time when the whole group was covered 
up, they doubtless came from the immediate neighborhood, and 
indicate that burnt sacrifices had taken place there. Turning 
now to the other evidence, we have first the painstaking re- 
searches of Studniczka, who, although he persists in putting 
lions on the bases, has in other respects succeeded in establishing 
parallels to prove that the whole so-called sacell/wm is in reality 
an altar for burnt offering, where the actual sacrifice itself was 
consumed on the rectangular structure against which the two 
altars abut. 

The two altars were in all probability ornamented above with 
pulvinarta, similarly to the altar on the Palatine,? which would 
preclude the placing of lions on them. 

We have therefore in the neighborhood of the Comitium an 
altar for burnt sacrifice, and a stele with an inscription referring 
to the rex. Here we may call upon the literary sources and 
they seem to respond to our appeal. 

On two days in the year, March 24% and May 24,‘ the cal- 
endars designate the quality of the day by the letters Q RC F. 
These letters are explained by Varro, L.Z. 6, 31: “Dies qui 
vocatur sic QUANDO REX COMITIAVIT FAS, is dictus 
ab eo quod eo die rex sacrificio jus dicat ad comitium ad quod 
tempus est nefas, ab eo fas; itaque post id tempus lege actum 
saepe.” Accordingly, on at least two occasions in the Roman 
year, the rex or his successor, the rex sacrorum, performed a 

1 Photographic reproduction by Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. 1905, p. 42. The whole 
subject of the bases in the sacellum and their resemblance to these altars is dis- 
cussed by Studniczka, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1908, pp. 128-186. 

2 Cf. Blinkenberg, Arch. Studien, p. 124. 

8 March 24th, QRCF Fast. Vat. Caer. ; Q REX C F Fast. Maff. Praen. May 


24th, QRCF Fast. Esq. Caer. Venus.; Q REX C F Fast. Maff. 
4 rex sacrificio tus dicat Mss.; rex sacrificiolus litat Hirschfeld, Jordan. 
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sacrifice ad comitiwum. But we have traces also of a third occa- 
sion, the Regifugium of February 24, to which Plutarch seems 
to refer when he tells us that there was an ancient sacrifice in 
the Forum near the Comitium, and when the king had sacrificed, 
he fled quickly from the Forum.!. We do not know the exact 
character of these three sacrifices, but that they were of the 
nature of a purification is rendered probable by the fact that in 
each case a ceremony of purification occurred on the preceding 
day; on February 23, the Terminalia; on March 23 and May 
23, the Tubilustrium. In connection with the Terminalia one 
is tempted to think of Janus, that god whom the rex served 
above all others. 

If this suggestion be correct, we have the altar for burnt 
sacrifice at which the rex performed certain of his functions, 
and the stele would be the lex arae* with its allusions to the rex 
and the calator. With the changes in the Comitium planned by. 
Jaesar and carried out by Augustus, the old altar was covered 
over, and another one on another spot probably substituted for 
it, but the holiness of the place might well have been marked 
by some especial pavement, either the black marble at present 
there or its predecessor. 

Finally, it may be added that in all probability the rez on the 
stele refers to the real king and not to his shadow-substitute, 
the rex sacrorum, for if the kingdom extended down into the 
fifth century, as does not seem unlikely, then even if the stele 
is as late as the first part of the fifth century, it would still refer 


to the real king. 7 
JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 
Rome, 
December 5, 1908. 


1Q. R. éort yobv ris év dyopa Ovaola mpds T@ reyoudvy Kowitly mdrpwos, hy Odoas 
6 Bacideds Kata Taxos dreioe HPevywy €& ayopds. Cf. Festus, p. 258. 

2 Cf. the famous instance of a lex arae, that of the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine, and its imitations, C.2.Z. II, 1938 ; XI, 361; XII, 4833. 
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AN OENOPHORUS BELONGING TO THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


AMONG the antiquities recently bought to increase the ar- 
chaeological collection of the Johns Hopkins University (cf. 
The Classical Weekly, I, 1908, 
p. 189 f.) is a vase, the im- 
portance of which justifies a 
separate treatment. It is a 
two-handled amphora or jar,! 
which was purchased in Rome 
in 1907. There is no record 
of its provenience, but probably 
it was found in or near Rome. 
The state of preservation is 
fairly good, though not as per- 
fect as that of a similar vase 
in the British Museum (cf. 
Fig. 4 and Catalogue of the 
Greek and Etruscan Vases in 
the British Museum, IV, p. 267, 
G 186). The vase has been 
put together from five pieces. 
One side (Fig. 1) is now com- 
plete, except for a very small 
piece which is missing from the 
front of the horse below the 
left arm of the male figure and 
a slight break near the bottom 
which does not interfere with 
the moulded representation. From the other side (Fig. 2), 
however, considerable is lacking —a large part of the shoulder, 








Figure 1. — OENOPHORUS IN 
BALTIMORE. 


1 The vase is referred to in Rh. Mus. LXII, 1907, pp. 551-2. 
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a piece from the bottom, part of the. vine to the left, and a 
large piece to the right including a bit of the vine, the end of 
the youth’s staff, the lower part of his chlamys, and his left leg 
from the calf down. 

The vase is of reddish brown clay, baked almost to black in 
some parts, and belongs to the class of red unglazed Roman 
ware.! Its total height is 0.247 m. (9% in.); that of the 
handles 0.063 m. (24 in.); that of the field of moulded relief 
0.14 m. (6d in.). The mouth is uneven and not circular, being 
0.05 m. (2 in.) by 0.063 m. (24 in.). The diameter at the 
base is 0.114 m. (44 in.); the circumference at the top of the 
relief is 0.388 m. (15} in.), below the relief 0.337 m. (134 in.). 

On the shoulder is a moulded tongue pattern, as often on 
similar vases. This pattern suggests the mediaeval and mod- 
ern godroon ornament, although that is convex and not concave. 
The handles are smooth on the back, but have oblique cross 
lines on the sides. Under each handle, extending down the 
sides and separating the two halves of the vase, is an irreg- 
far iat band, from 0:015 m. to 0.025 m. in width. On 
either side of these flat bands and filling the background is 
a vine with several clusters of grapes. The central part of 
each side is filled with the moulded representation of a male 
figure beside a horse. On one side (Fig. 1) a beardless youth 
stands on the ground, which is represented by a moulding, and 
rests his weight solidly on his left foot, while his right foot 
barely touches the ground with the toes. His body is almost 
in front view, although his head is in profile to right. He is 
clad in achlamys, which is fastened over the right shoulder, but 
leaves the body nude. In his right hand he holds a spear 
with two barbs of the spear-head showing at the upper end. 
With his left he holds the bridle of a small horse, whose right 
fore-leg is raised and whose head is only as high as the youth’s 
shoulder. On the Parthenon frieze we have isocephalism, but 
here the horse is so much smaller than the standing figure that 
it seems a mere attribute. On his head the youth wears a 
conical cap shaped like a half-egg and known as the idos, or 


1 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, I, pp. 549 f.; Bliimner, Technologie 
und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei den Griechen und Romern, I, 
pp. 65 f.; Cat. of Gk. and Ltr. Vases in Brit. Mus. IV, pp. 25, 266 f. 
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pilleus. In front of the youth’s head and above the horse’s 
head is a six-pointed star. ‘Thescene on the other side (Fig. 2) 
is the same, except that the youth faces to left, holds the bridle 
of the horse, whose left fore-foot is raised, with his right hand, 
while his left carries the spear, 
and rests his weight on his 
right foot. The attitude of the 
youth on this side is somewhat 
similar to that of the bronze 
figure of one of the Dioscuri 
from Paramythia, a figure 
which probably also was lead- 
ing a horse.t But the attitude 

is still more similar to that of © 
one of the figures on the west 
frieze of the Parthenon.? In 
fact, the resemblance is so great 
that I think it possible that the 
type goes: back originally to 
this figure in the Parthenon 
frieze, which had a great influ- 
ence on contemporary and later 
art.2 The attitude of the horse- 
man on the vase is, therefore, 
Greek, but the pilleus is dis- 
tinctly Roman. fl urtwangler, 
in Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Dio- 
skuren, col. 1172, says, “ Es ist 
mir kein Denkmal vorgekom- 
men, das sicher wesentlich ilter als das 3. Jahrh. v. Chr. ware 
und die vido. als Attribut der Dioskuren zeigte.”4 But on 
the Polygnotan crater from Orvieto, dating from the middle of 
the fifth century B.c., the figures which are certainly Castor and 
Pollux wear a helmet or hat which resembles the pilleus.® This, 


1 Cat. of the Bronzes in the Brit. Mus., No. 277, Pl. VI. 

* Michaelis, Der Parthenon, Pl. IX, Fig. 9; Brunn-Arndt, Pl. 508. 

8 Cf., for example, Pickard, A.J.A. II, 1898, pp. 169f. 

*In Arch. Rel. X, 1907, p. 328, Furtwingler repeats this statement and says 
that the widos was transferred from the Cabeiri to the Dioscuri at this late date. 
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FIGURE 2.— OENOPHORUS IN 
BALTIMORE. 
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to be sure, is not shaped exactly like a half-egg as is the Roman 
pilleus, but the pilleus shaped hke a half-ege does occur on a 
bronze plaque of the fourth century B.c. from Dodona, which 
represents Pollux in combat with Lynceus.) Furtwangler’s 
observation is, however, true in general, so that we seem to 
have on our vase a Roman development of a Greek type show- 
ing the eclectic tendency of Roman art. Another eclectic type 
of a Dioscurus was derived from the doryphorus of Polyclitus, 
which perhaps stood beside a horse, as in the Argos relief.? 
That the figures on our vase represent the great horse-taming 
twin brothers, Castor and Pollux, is evident. The chlamys is 
associated with them.? The pilleus is their most distinguish- 
ing attribute on coins and vases and sculptured reliefs in and 
after the third century B.c.4. The star (Lucian, /.c.) is one of 
their most frequent symbols, especially on coins.® ‘The horse is 
the symbol which is oldest and always most closely connected 
with the Dioscuri.6 The horse is associated with the Dioscuri 
in art as early as the archaic Spartan reliefs described in Ath. 
Mitt. I, 1877, pp. 313, 383 f., and even as early as the amphora 
of Execias, where Castor is painted standing beside his horse, 
clad in the chlamys and holding a spear over his left shoulder 
(Wiener Vorlegeblaitter, 1888, Pl. VI, 1a). This association 
(cf. Sparta Mus. Cat. p. 113 f.) continues down to the days of 
late Roman art when were chiselled the group on the Capitol 


1 Carapanos, Dodone et ses ruines, p. 188, Pl. XV. 

2 Ath. Mitt. III, 1878, Pl. XIII; cf. the Roman lamp in Waldstein, The 
Argive Heraeum, Il, p. 184, Pl. LXII, 38; the Villa Albani relief, Mahler, 
Polyklet und seine Schule, p. 39 ; ct. Boll. Arte, XI, 1907, pp. 1-15. 

8 Cf. Aelian apud Snidas s.v. Arédoxovpor, veaviar pmeyddo., yuuvol Tras mapeas 
Exdrepor, du010. TO eidos, Kal xAapvdas exovTes érl TOV Guwv epynupévny éExarépav; 
cf. Paus. IV, 27, 2 yNautdas roppupas évivvres érl re immwv Tov KaddNloTwv dxovpe- 
vo. kal él rats Kepadais midous, év dé Tals xepol Sdpara €xovTes. 

4 Cf. Roscher, Lexicon, s.v. Dioskuren, 1172 g; Daremberg et Saglio, Diction- 
naire, s.v. Dioscuri, pp. 254 f.; Sparta Mus. Cat. pp. 118 f. ; cf. Lucian, Dial. 
Deor, 26, 1 rod Got 7d hulrovoy Kal dorhp brepdvw kal dxdvtiov év TH XeLpl Kal immos 
éxatépw devxds; cf. Paus. 1c. 

5 Roscher, op. cit. 1171 £; Daremberg et Saglio, op. cit. p. 257 f. The spear 
is often in their hands (cf. Lucian, J.c.; Paus. l.c.; Statius, Theb. V, 489 ambo 
hastile gerunt). 

6 Cf. Roscher, op. cit. 1172 h ; Baumeister, Denkmdler, I, p. 451; Daremberg 
et Saglio, op. cit. pp. 253 f. ; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, s.v. Dioskuren, 
1091, 1092 ; EKitrem, Die géttlichen Zwillinge, passim. 
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steps and the figures of the twin Dioscuri tussling with their 
snow-white steeds which now stand on Monte Cavallo opposite 
the Quirinal.!_ Representations of the Dioscuri, similar to that 
on our vase, also occur on other late moulded Roman vases (cf. 
Déchelette, Les Vases Céramiques ornés de la Gaule Romaine, 
II, p. 81, Nos. 485, 486). 

Perhaps, however, the most valuable. feature of the vase is 
the inscription which was cut across the middle of the bottom 
before the vase was fired. 
The inscription consists of 
one word, olvoddpos (Hig. 3). 

The letters are irregular, 
due partly to the baking. 
The first omzcron is not com- 
pleted to the left. The nu 
looks like a lambda combined 
with zota. The letters vary 
in height from that of the 
omicron,; 0.007 m., to that of 
phi, 0.015 m. Jota, nu, and 
rho are 0.01 m. high. The 
small omicron, the form of pha 
extending above and below 
the line, and the lunated or 
cursive sigma point to a date certainly not earlier than the third 
century B.c. How much later the inscription is, it is difficult 
to say. It might be post-Christian. In the British Museum 
(Fig. 4)? there is a vase of exactly the same shape and height 
(9% in.) and style. On the shoulder is the same sort of tongue 
pattern and on the body the same sort of vine with clusters of 
grapes. On one side (Fig. 4) there is a relief of a Silenus 
embracing a Maenad, who dances to right. ‘The Silenus, clad 
in trousers and short chiton, holds a thyrsus in his left hand 
to which the Maenad extends her left hand around his neck. 





Figure 3.— BoTrrom or OENOPHORUS. 


1Cf. Furtwiangler, Masterpieces, pp. 95 f., who sees resemblances between 
these figures and the Parthenon sculptures, and assigns the originals to Phidias 
and an elder Praxiteles. 

2J am indebted to Professor H. B. Walters and Mr. Anderson of the British 
Museum for this photograph. 
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She wears a long chiton, leaving the right shoulder bare. She 
has flowing hair and holds a phiale in her right hand. On 
the other side is a similar scene, 
but instead of the Silenus a 
satyr is represented. This vase 
is dated on the label “about 
200 B.c.” A somewhat simi- 
lar though smaller vase of a 
slightly different form, but of 
the same kind of ware, is in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New 
York (Figs. 5,6). The handles 
are similar, and there is the same 
tongue pattern on the shoulder 
and vine with clusters of grapes 
on the body of the vase. On 
one side (Fig. 5) is a relief of 
a male figure in front view, 
which is nude except for the 
chlamys fastened over the right 
shoulder and falling over both 
shoulders down the back. The 
right hand is raised over the 
head and the left holds a spear 
or thyrsus, resting on the 
ground. Possibly Dionysus is 
meant. On the other side (Fig. 
6) a drunken Silenus is riding an ass to right. He is nude 
except for a garment about his thighs. His head, in profile 
to right, is thrown far back and upwards. He rests his right 
elbow on the back of the ass, and holds over his left shoulder 
a thyrsus with his left hand. The work is poor and coarse, and 
the features are so obliterated that they cannot be well repro- 
duced. The label in the Metropolitan Museum dates the vase 





FIGuRE 4.— VASE IN THE BRITISH 
MuSsEvuM. 


1Its register number is 06.1021.252. The vase comes from Tarentum, and is 
0.16 m. high. The circumference at the top of the relief is 0.52 m.; at the bot- 
tom 0.15m. The height of the relief is 0.09 m. ; of the neck 0.04 m. The mouth is 
0.065 m. by 0.06 m. The diameter of the base is 0.06m. Iam indebted to Miss 
Richter and Mr. Edward Robinson, assistant curator of the Metropolitan Museum, 
for permission to reproduce this vase. 
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in the third century B.c. The vase belonging to the Johns 
Hopkins University certainly cannot be earlier than the third 
century B.c., and I am 
inclined to believe that 
it dates from the second 
century B.C., although it 
might be much later, 
since vases of this type 
were used for a long 
time. But it is to my 
mind equally certain that 
the vase cannot be dated 
as late as the second or 
third century A.D., as is 
done by Weege who, how- 
ever, had not seen it (2A. 
Mus oy. 

The inscription otvode- 
pos gives the name of the 
vase, and is important 
because the exact names 
of Greek and Roman 
vases are not often in- 
scribed on them. The 
literary evidence is so 
vague and conflicting that 
the archaeologist is frequently in doubt what the exact ancient 
word for any particular vase was, and welcomes every new 
example of a vase inscribed with its name. Even after the 
researches of Panofka, Letronne, Gerhard, Miller, ‘Thiersch, 
Ussing, Krause, Jahn, and others, the nomenclature of Greek 
vases is still to a large extent arbitrary.! 





Figure 5.— Vase IN NEw YORK. 


1Cf. Walters, op. cit. I, pp. 149 f.; II, p.472 ; Pottier, Cat. des Vases Antiques 
du Louvre, III, p. 658 ; Guhl und Koner, Das Leben der Gr. und Rom.® p. 272 ; 
Holder, Die Formen der Thongefisse diesseits und jenseits der Alpen, passim. 
When Ussing wrote his De Nominibus Vasorum Graecorum in 1844 only two 
vases inscribed with their names were known, and Rolfe, Harvard Studies, II, 
1891, pp. 96 f., mentioned only eight such Greek vases (cf. also Kretschmer, Die 
Gr. Vaseninschriften, p. 4, note 3). Weege, Rh. Mus. l.c., has added a few 
more to the list of vases inscribed with their Greek and Latin names, but the 
number is still very small. 
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We now know definitely on the one hand what was the Greek 
designation of such vases as that in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity collection. We can 
call the vase (G. 186; 
Fig. 4) in the British 
Museum, the © similar 
though smaller vase in 
New York (Fig. 5), and 
other such vases otvodo- 
pot.t On the other hand, 
we now know the mean- 
ing of the word otvoddpos. 
The classical dictionaries 
of Rich, Mollett, and 
others, and the commen- 
taries on Horace, Sat. I, 
6, 109, Persius, V, 140, 
and Juvenal, VI, 426, 
which call this a wine- 
basket or portable case, 
are wrong. Smith’s Dict. 
of Gr. and Rom. Antiqui- 
ties, s.v. calls it “a large 
wine-vessel.” Marx (Lu- 
cults Carminum Reliquiae, 
II, p. 66) says, “ List 
oenophorus magnum vas vinarium et pretiosum,” but the oeno- 
phorus in Baltimore is neither magnum nor pretiosum. The 
Latin dictionaries, such as the revised edition of Harper’s 
Dictionary by Lewis and Short, call the oenophorus “a wine- 
holder, wine-basket of unknown shape.” Marquardt, Das Pri- 





FicguRE 6.— VasE In NEw YorK. 


1The vine with clusters of grapes which occurs on all three vases, the repre- 
sentation of a satyr embracing a Maenad on the British Museum vase, and of 
Dionysus and a drunken Silenus on the New York vase, already indicated that 
such vases were used for carrying wine, but we were not sure of their exact 
name. Just why the subject of the Dioscuri, the twin brothers of Dionysus, 
should be chosen for such a vase, is hard to see. But perhaps libations of wine 
were poured to them, and the amphora is often found on the Dioscuri reliefs 
(cf. Roscher, Lexicon, s.v. 1171; Daremberg et Saglio, op. cit. p. 255; Sparta 
Mus. Cat. pp. 118 f.; B.S.A. XIII, 1906-7, pp. 214 f.). 
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vatleben der Romer, p. 650, was right, when he argued that this 
was “kein Flaschenkorb sondern ein Henkelgefiiss.” 1 

The otvodopos in Baltimore, then, is not only of interest to the 
student of Greek and Roman vases, but important also because 
it settles the meaning of the word ovenophorus, and makes the 
masculine form in Latin more probable than the neuter, though 
there is the possibility of a shift in passing from Greek to 
Latin as well as of variety in Latin usage. 


DAvip M. RoBINSoNn. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


1Smith, op. cit., Rich’s Dict. of Rom. and Gr. Antiquities, Harper’s Dict. of Cl. 
Lit.and Antiquities, Marquardt, /.c., De-Vit’s Lexicon, and Weise, Die Griechischen 
Worter in Latein, p. 471, give only the neuter form, oenophorum, but the masculine 
oenophorus now seems preferable in view of the Greek oivopdpos. In Isid. Orig. 
XX, 6, 1 (the same as the scholium to Persius, V, 140) the neuter nominative 
singular occurs, but there we have a variant form oenophorus. In the Herme- 
neumata Einsidlensia (cf. Goetz, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, III, 268, 
15 and 270, 44, we have olvopdpov, oenophorum, but this is too late a source to 
have much weight. The scholium to Horace, Sat. II, 8, 39, is the only passage, 
so far as I know, where the neuter plural occurs, and there it is a restoration 
for the ceneforia of the manuscripts which might be for oenophoria from 
oivopdpioy (cf. Goetz, op. cit. II, p. 381). It is a pleasure to see that Marx, in his 
recent edition of Lucilius (J.c.), silently adopts the form oenophorus. 

I take olvopépos to be a noun and the name of the vase rather than an adjective, 
some word like dudopeds being understood. It is a question whether ydds 
(Rom. Mitt. XII, p. 111) is the name of the vase on which it occurs, or only 
refers to the quality of the wine in the vase. It is also a question whether 
ndvroros is the name of a vase, as Wolters thinks (A.J.A. XI, 1896, pp. 147 f.), 
or an adjective referring to the contents (cf. Weege, Rh. Mus. l.c.). But 
oivopdpos is most probably the name of a vase. To be sure, in Athenaeus, X, 
452, in a fragment of Critias, we have ofvodépoy xvd\ika and in Herodian, VIII, 4,9 
oivopépov oxedos and in Pollux, VI, 14 dyvyetov oivopépoy (cf. also X, 70), but in 
Latin the word is used as a noun, cf. Lucilius, III, 139 (Marx) ap. Nonium, p. 
173, 16; Horace, Sat. 1, 6, 109; Persius, V, 140; Juvenal, VI, 426; VII, 11; 
Martial, VI, 89,6; Apuleius, Met. II, 24; Quwerolus, ed. Peiper, p. 38, 5; Isid. 
Orig. I, 35, 83; XX, 6, 1. Probably in Pliny, XXXIV, 70, where the text is 
corrupt, we should read, as has been suggested, for the name of the statue by 
Praxiteles oporon (autumn), or canephoram and not oenophorum, since the 
word does not occur elsewhere as referring to a person or statue. 
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A PSEUDO-ROMAN RELIEF IN THE UFFIZI.—A 
RENAISSANCE FORGERY 


IT is not always easy to distinguish, on casual observation, 
a genuine Roman relief from Renaissance copies or adaptations, 
such as those of some sarcophagi of the age of the Antonines. 
Such reproductions commenced with the earliest days of. Re- 
naissance sculpture; witness Donatello’s copy, in one of the 
medallions of the court of the Medici-Riccardi palace in Flor- 
ence, of a scene from the end of a sarcophagus which still stands 
in the court itself. | 

This is the excuse if not the explanation of the fact that a 
Renaissance relief has been all these years masquerading as a 
Roman work in the hall of Roman sculptures at the Uffizi, and 
has been gravely described as antique (Fig. 1).4. More than 
four years ago,” I decided that it could not be an antique work, 
but only recently was I able to examine in Rome other works 
from the same workshop of the Early Renaissance, which enabled 
me to date it and place it with accuracy. I then put my theory 
to a practical test. I took a photograph of the relief, after 
removing all signs by which it might be identified, to the 
well-known Renaissance critic Adolfo Venturi, and asked him 
whether he thought it a work of Renaissance art from a Roman 

1 Hinzelaufnahmen, Ser. I, No. 2386; Diitschke, Zerstreute Ant. Bildwerke, 
III, 526. | 

2 This was in April, 1905. It is curious that three men should have indepen- 
dently reached similar conclusions. After beginning this article in Rome, I 
referred to it in a conversation with Dr. Hiilsen, and he kindly called my atten- 
‘tion to an article by Rizzo, published in the Rdmische Mitteilungen in 1907, 
in which the author says that both Dr. Amelung and himself had independently 
decided that this relief was not antique. Of this I was quite unaware until Dr. 
Hiilsen told me. It will be seen that I not only attribute the relief to an earlier 
date than does Rizzo, and determine its school, but that my conclusions as to its 
theme and its relation to classic models are fundamentally different. 
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workshop. ‘Of course,” he said, “there can be no doubt of 
it. - “ Then,” I said, “you don’t think it a work of classic 
Roman art?” ‘ What,” he answered, in a tone of horrified 
disbelief, “you are not going to try to prove it Roman?” 
“No,” I replied, “ but that it is not.” 

The relief is not large, measuring only 1.24 m. in length, 
and 0.60 m.in height. It has evidently lost its crowning mem- 
ber, including the capitals of the two decorative projecting 
pilasters that frame it at each end. The scene consists of 
twelve figures engaged in or presiding over a sacrificial scene 
composed of such a farrago of mistakenly united classic elements 
as to be difficult of rational description. In the centre is a 
flaming altar, in front of it a Roman emperor in military cos- 
tume, with mantle fastened over his right shoulder but draped 
over his head. In his left hand he grasps his sword, and in his 
right is a wand with which he touches the altar. Several men, 
bearded and beardless, assist the Emperor, holding the accessories 
for the sacrifice —ewers, incense box, and a wand — that may 
be a misinterpretation of the praefericulum. All these figures 
stand a little back from the Emperor; they are, with one ex- 
ception, crowned with the triumphal wreath, as he is. Thus 
far we have a scene that is clearly an adaptation of the imperial 
sacrifice so common on Roman triumphal arches and memorial 
columns, with the substitution of grown men in place of the 
youthful camilli as assistants of the Emperor, and without any 
one to represent the priest. But where are the sacrificial 
animals, or at least the ox, and where are the sacrificing 
attendants ? | 

In their place we find in the foreground elements taken from 
quite another scene of Roman sculpture, which may have been 
partly derived from just such a sarcophagus as that published 
by Rizzo in his study on the representations of early Roman 
myths.! This original scene reproduces in his opinion certain 
legendary matrimonial rites under the auspices of Juno Pronuba, 
the patroness of marriage. So, in front of the altar in the 
Uffizi relief we see the sow with her litter, emblem of Juno, 
held by a sacrificer of small stature, though grown in years. 


1G. E. Rizzo, ‘Leggende latine antichissime’ in Rém. Mitt., XXI, pp. 
289-306 and 398-402, 
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To the left stands the boy Ascanius (?) in his Phrygian cap. 
Then at either end a female figure, seated, frames the scene. 
That on the left is on a rock against which leans a shield, and 
she holds a sheaf of wheat (?); that on the right sits on a 
higher rocky projection and leans on a staff held by her left 
hand. They are allegorical figures, representing perhaps 
Roma or Virtus, and are similar to such figures on the friezes of 
the arch of Septimius Severus and on numerous coins, especially 
~ of the Antonine period. 

To any student at all familiar with both Roman and Re- 
naissance sculpture it does not require this demonstration of the 
absurd juxtaposition of unrelated classic themes to prove the 
date of the work. It is quite evident from the workmanship 
alone. The end pilasters are characteristically Renaissance. 
The facial peculiarities, especially the high cheek bones and 
the deep lines and furrows about nose and mouth, the form of 
the wreaths and the high heads, are some of the other most 
self-evident unclassic characteristics. 

To what age and to what school should this relief be attrib- 
uted ? 

It shows itself in its style the work of the Early Renaissance 
before the easier handling that came in about 1500. The city 
of Rome is indicated as the artist’s home, if not his birthplace, 
by the character of the scene, for no such close imitation of the 
antique was likely in any other artistic centre. This presup- 
position is confirmed by the works actually produced by the 
Roman sculptors who flourished in Rome between ca. 1450 
and 1480. ‘The workshops of Paolo Romano, of Cristoforo 
Romano and their pupils and associates, rivalled those of the 
Tuscans and Lombards who flocked to Rome to take advantage 
of Papal patronage. ‘The work of this school that most closely 
resembles our relief is the ciborium of Pope Sixtus IV (4 1484), 
a pretentious work with a large and varied sculptured decora- 
tion,!in which several men of the Roman school were associated, 
as we can see by the records published in ZL’ Arte, which is 
gradually making known the neglected works of these Roman 
artists. 


1The disjecta membra of this important work are in the crypts of S. Peter, 
and so have been hitherto passed by. 
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It is not many years since it was possible, without being 
obviously ridiculous, to make the assertion that the artists of 
the Early Renaissance studied antique figured compositions 
almost exclusively in the scenes of the column of Trajan. 
Now we know that they were equally industrious in copying 
from triumphal arches, monumental friezes, sarcophagi, and 
decorative panels. The present relief is merely one more 
proof. It is really immaterial to inquire whether the artist 
intended to deceive. He was at any rate a Roman, and pro- 
duced this work between ca. 1460 and 1480. Merely as a 
work of Renaissance sculpture it has considerable interest, 
aside from its demonstration of a tendency to exact reproduc- 
tion of antique models. 

Signor Rizzo, who, independently with myself, reached the 
conclusion that this relief was not antique, has published a 
supplementary note about it in connection with his publication 
of the Torre Nova sarcophagus, the scene on which he inter- 
prets as that of the mythical marriage of Aeneas and the 
daughter of King Latinus, under the patronage of Juno Pro- 
nuba and of Mars. The sow and her litter and the boy As- 
canius are present; also two figures seated on rocks and with 
shields decorated, one with the Wolf and Twins, the other 
with a battle scene. These figures he identifies with Mars. 
He regards the Uffizi relief as important for a reconstruction 
of this sarcophagus, of which only the lower front part remains. 
The main divergences between what remains of the sarcophagus 
and our relief are that the seated figures are male in the former 
and female in the latter; and that in the sarcophagus there are 
no traces of any of the principal standing figures except one, 
the sacrificer. Furthermore, Rizzo believes that the Roman 
original copied by the Renaissance sculptor originally contained 
more figures on the right, representing the nuptial scene of the 
dextrarum tunctio, or joining of hands, under the protection of 
Juno Pronuba. He explains the substitution on the Uffizi 
relief of female for male seated figures by supposing that the 
original was not only mutilated on the right end, but also in 
the upper part, so that the Renaissance artist mistook men for 
women. He thinks the sacrificial scene meaningless, except as 
an adjunct to the nuptial scene on the right, which had been 
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lost on the original before the copyist saw it. He concludes: 
“ The Uffizi relief is a relatively faithful copy, executed perhaps 
early in the sixteenth century, of a fragmentary relief of the 
imperial period, similar to that of Torre Nova, and serves to 
give us an idea of the missing parts of this monument, the 
interpretation of which can be regarded as absolutely certain.” 

I cannot agree with Signor Rizzo in any of his conclusions. 
The artist of the Uffizi relief intended to represent, purely 
and simply, an imperial sacrifice; the triumphal wreaths that 
crown the Emperor, his assistants, and the sacrificer admit of no 
other interpretation, and are not found on other sacrificial 
occasions. In my opinion the Uffizi relief (1) is not a copy, 
faithful or free, of any one Roman work, but a pot-pourri; 
(2) the subject is not a section of a nuptial scene, but a pseudo- 
imperial sacrifice; (8) the seated female figures were not 
misinterpretations of mutilated male originals, but copies of such 
models as the “* Roma” or “ Virtus” of the friezes of the arch 
of Septimius Severus and of the coins; (4) the “Ascanius ” 
and the sow and her litter are partly derived from some monu- 
ment similar to the Torre Nova sarcophagus, partly from some 
such sarcophagus as that of 5. Lorenzo, and their substitution 
for the usual sacrificial animal and a Camillus attendant is due 
to ignorance. 


Evidently the artist prenait son bien ov il le trowvait and was 


familiar with numerous reliefs. Could we have actually fol- 
lowed his mental workings as he carved, we should doubtless 
have found them similar to those of the Phoenicians who 
imitated Egyptian works so cleverly. In both cases the artist 
was serenely ignorant of the iconography he was copying and 
rearranging, and he heedlessly juxtaposed irreconcilable ele- 
ments when they made to him an aesthetic appeal. 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
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THE BURNING OF ROME UNDER NERO 


THE burning of Rome under Nero has, in recent years, given 
rise to so many researches that it might appear rather useless 
to return to the subject. But modern scholars differ very 
widely in regard to one of the principal questions, namely the 
responsibility for the tremendous catastrophe. 

As the students of Roman history remember, an Italian 
scholar, Professor Pascal of Milan, touched on this question in 
a pamphlet published in 1900. In this pamphlet, written in a 
rather concise but interesting manner, Professor Pascal at- 
tempts to prove that the authors of the fire were really the 
Christians of Rome. He describes the early Christian commu- 
nity at Rome as very large, composed in great part of desperate 
fanatics, who by their subversive ideas were of necessity led to 
the “propaganda of acts” ; furthermore, he supposes that the 
Christians had numerous proselytes among the praetorians and 
the fire-police of Rome. So, he concludes, a band of energetic 
conspirators conceived the idea of purifying the wretched 
capital of the Roman Empire by setting it on fire, anticipating, 
with the burning of Rome, the last days of the world. 

The criticism of Professor Pascal’s pamphlet took, in almost 
every case, the form of a defence of the Christians of Rome. 
The arguments on this side were collected in a most complete 
manner by Dr. A. Profumo, whose book, published in 1905, 
treats in more than 700 pages all the questions relating to the 
literary and monumental evidence of the great catastrophe. 
Dr. Profumo comes to a conclusion quite opposite to that of 
Pascal : he attributes the sole responsibility for the fire to the 
Emperor Nero. The emperor, according to him, had conceived 
the plan of improving the worst of the old quarters of Rome, 
of whose aspect and sanitary condition he disapproved, by de- 
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stroying them by fire. He had chosen for this purpose the 
time of midsummer, when the sctrocco or ponentino blows over 
the city ; this wind would drive the fire from the south corner 
of the Palatine hill, where at the emperor’s order the fire was 
kindled in the imperial horrea, down to the ‘“ Valle Labicana,” 
between the Caelian and the Esquiline, where a network of 
wretched old lanes existed, and where Nero desired to extend 
his Golden House. 

I do not intend to recapitulate the objections which could be 
made to both these hypotheses: for example, against that of 
Professor Pascal it could be said that the primitive community 
of Christians in Rome was surely not so large as he thinks ; 
that the revolutionary ideas of its members have been greatly 
exaggerated, and that the supposed propagation of Christianity 
among the praetorians is based on an erroneous translation: St. 
Paul’s words év 7@ mwpattwpio (Philipp. 1,13) do not signify 
“in the Praetorian Camp,” as it 1s supposed, but “in the 
judge’s house” or ‘in the residence (of the emperor)” (Momm- 
sen, Rém. Staatsrecht, II, p. 807, n. 2).. These objections are 
set forth for the most part in Dr. Profumo’s book, which, on the 
other hand, invites criticisms of a different kind. The idea of 
deliberately planning such an enormous conflagration, and of 
actually calculating the direction in which the fire must spread, 
appears too fantastic even for Nero; to start the fire in the 
immediate neighborhood of the imperial palace with the inten- 
tion of destroying quarters nearly half a mile distant is still 
more fantastic. Any little unsuspected incident might upset 
the plan, and divert the fire from the course intended ; and in 
fact, what really took place did not correspond at all to the 
design as conceived by Profumo and represented on his plan 
(Tav. 2). 3 , 

Instead of recapitulating these and other objections, I want 
to call attention to a simple date, which has not been observed 
as yet by any of the numerous writers about Nero’s fire, but 
which seems to me of some importance. The conflagration be- 
gan on the 19th, or perhaps more exactly in the night between 
the 18th and the 19th of July, 64 A.D., as we learn from the 
contemporary testimony of Tacitus. Now, every astronomical 
calendar tells us that in July, 64 A.D., it was full moon 
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on the 17th, exactly one day before the outbreak 
of the fire.t Every one who has had occasion to see the 
full moon on a Roman summer night will remember that the 
brightness of the light and the transparency of the air make 
such nights almost like day. The inhabitants of modern 
Rome — and those of ancient Rome would not have done other- 
wise — prefer in these dies caniculares to stay awake a great 
part of the night and to rest during the day. If a band of 
conspirators, or of Nero’s emissaries, planned to set the town 
on fire, they surely should have done so to be successful a fort- 
night before or after the 17th of July, but there could not be 
chosen a less convenient time than this to carry out a plot re- 
quiring the darkness and the stillness of the night. 

I conclude, therefore, that the outbreak of the fire was really 
due to accident. It may be that some of the Christian party 
fell under suspicion because of their behavior during and after 
the conflagration. Seeing the terrible catastrophe which was 
happening to the capital of the world, it was very easy to think 
that this was the beginning of the last judgment, which they 
were expecting in the very near’future. The fire appeared to 
have come upon the wretched town providentially, so that it 
might be regarded as wrong to interfere with its progress. It 
may be that among those who menaced the firemen (minis re- 
stinguere prohibentes, ‘Tacitus, Ann. XV, 38) were some zealous 
Christians. And when, after the extinction of the fire, Nero 
attempted to regain the favor of the gods by sacrifices and cere- 
monies, the Christians naturally abstained from participating in 
the sacrifices to Vulcan and Juno and in the processions to the 
temples of the Olympic gods. ‘Their insensibility to the general 
feeling could easily promote the suspicion that they had been 
the real authors of the great conflagration. 

On the other hand, there was abundant reason for attributing 
the whole responsibility to Nero. The Emperor, in the begin- 
ning, not at all averse to the destruction of the wretched plebe- 

1 Professor E. Millosevich, Director of the Royal Observatory of the Collegio 
Romano, kindly gave me the following information: ‘‘The exact time of the 
full moon of July, 64 a.p., was eight minutes past two of the morning of the 
17th (central Roman time). The moon rose at Rome on the 16th of July at two 


minutes past seven p.m. and set the following morning at four minutes past 
four.’ 
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ian quarters, probably gave orders to move slowly in the work 
of extinguishing the fire. It may be that the magnificent view 
of the conflagration made him break out into admiring words, 
and aroused in his mind the remembrance of the burning of 
Ilium. These and other imprudent expressions were natur- 
ally noted and were sufficient to forge the material for the 
accusations we find suggested in the writings of Tacitus and 
Suetonius, and definitely expressed in Dio Cassius and Xiphili- 
nus. ‘To the human mind, as J. G. Hamann says, it is common 


to prefer the probable to the true. 
Cu. HULSEN. 
Rome, 
December, 1908. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 28-31, 1908 


THE Archaeological Institute of America held its tenth 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at 
the University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, December 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1908, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the American 
Philological Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute was 
held on Monday, December 28, and Thursday, December 31; 
the Annual Meeting of the Managing Committee of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome was held on Tuesday, 
December 29; and the Annual Meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School for Oriental Study and Research 
in Palestine was held on the same day. 

Monday evening at 8.15 o’clock the Institute and the Asso- 
ciation held a Joint Session, at which Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey, President of the Institute, presided. President Robert 
A. Falconer of the University of Toronto made an address 
of greeting, to which Professor George F. Moore of Harvard 
University, Vice-President of the Institute, replied. Professor 
Charles E. Bennett of Cornell University, President of the 
American Philological Association, then delivered the annual 
address entitled, An Ancient Schoolmaster’s Message to Present- 
day Teachers (see The Classical Journal, February, 1909, pp. 
149-164). 

Tuesday, December 29, President Falconer entertained the 
members of the Institute and of the Association at a luncheon 
in the East Hall of the Main Building. In the evening at 
8.15 o’clock a memorial session was held in honor of Charles 
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Eliot Norton, founder and first President of the Institute. 
Professor Kelsey presided. Two addresses were delivered: 
the first, by Dr. Edward W. Emerson, of Concord, Mass., was 
entitled, Professor Norton as Man and Scholar; the second, by 
Professor William Fenwick Harris, of Harvard University, 
The Service of Professor Norton to Liberal Studies in America. 
After the session the Classical Staff of the Colleges in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto entertained the visiting members of the 
Institute and the Association informally in the Faculty Union. 
Wednesday afternoon, December 30, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. 
Osler received the members at their home, Craigleigh. 

A resolution was passed thanking President Falconer and 
the Classical, Archaeological, and Semitic Staffs of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and Mr. and Mrs. Osler for their hospitality 
and for the excellent arrangements made for entertaining the 
visiting members. 

In addition to the sessions of Monday and Tuesday evenings 
there were five sessions at which papers were presented. The 
abstracts which follow were, with few exceptions, furnished by 
the authors. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 9.30 A.M. 
Principal Maurice Hutton presided. 


1. Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Two Ktruscan Mirrors. 
This paper is published in full in the JOURNAL, pp. 3-18. 


2. Professor Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University, An Old 
Jewish Picture of the Sacrifice of Isaac. 


By the second commandment of the Decalogue, the Hebrews were 
forbidden to make pictures or images which might serve as aids to 
idolatrous worship. We have not the means of knowing how seri- 
ously this prohibition was taken in the time of the Hebrew king- 
doms. In the account of the building of Solomon’s temple, we find 
mention of images of lons and oxen, a fact which is all the more 
noteworthy in view of the worship of images of a bull-god in the 
northern kingdom. The recently discovered seal of the “Servant 
of Jeroboam,” with its finely executed figure of a lion, dates from 
this early period, and we have a few other examples. 
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We know that from the Maccabean time onward the Jews were 
generally averse to making likenesses of human beings or animals. 
This fact appears very strikingly in their coinage, especially in con- 
trast with the coinage of their neighbors round about. 

An old Jewish seal bearing a representation of Abraham’s sacri- 
fice is therefore an object of more than usual interest. The seal 
here described was found in Syria, and is now in the New York 
Public Library. The material is clay, with one side glazed. The 
reverse —the glazed side —bears an inscription, probably a charm, 
which is written in Hebrew characters which appear to belong to 
the second or third century A.p. 


3. Mr. Gordon Allen and Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, of Boston, 
Restoration of the Stoa in the Asclepieum at Athens. (Read by 
Dr. Kendall K. Smith, of Harvard University.) 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


4. Professor William F. Harris, of Harvard University, A 
Inttle Homeric Problem. 


The passage in the Odyssey describing the return of Odysseus to 
his swineherd’s hut after his wanderings was quoted. The dogs 
came charging out. Theancients believed that Odysseus “sat down,” 
and so saved his life, because the dogs respected such a posture. 
Odysseus in reality “crouched” for an imaginary stone. This in- 
terpretation is proved by the use of the same word to describe 
Hector crouching before Achilles’ flying spear. 


5. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
Robbia Notes. 


Three unpublished Robbia works were described : 

(1) The Antinori lunette, representing the Madonna and Angels, 
which was ascribed to the Robbia Atelier. (2) An Altarpiece at 
Pescia representing the Madonna with Angels and Saints, assigned 
to Luca della Robbia, and (8) The Bartolini Emblem, made, prob- 
ably, in 1520 for the Bartolini palace, then erected in the Piazza di 
Santa Trinita. 


6. Professor T. Callander, of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Notes on a Journey in Isauria. 


The paper embodied some epigraphic results obtained in the sum- 
mer of 1907. <A brief description of the topography, illustrated by 
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typical views from the valley of the Ermenek Su, made evident the 
inaccessibility and rugged scenery of the central highlands. Inscrip- 
tions and sculptured stelae from the upper reaches of the Calycadmus 
(Artanada and neighborhood) were next discussed, with the object 
of displaying the various phases of culture from Hellenic to Byzan- 
tine times. Most of the monuments belong to the third and fourth 
_ centuries A.p., and recall the part played by the Isaurians in military — 
and ecclesiastical affairs of the Eastern Empire. 


7. Professor Samuel E. Bassett, of the University of Ver- 
mont, A Type of Roman Lamp: Dressel’s Forma 25. 


The paper gave some of the results of a study of about two hun- 
dred lamps of the type represented by formae 24 and 25 in C.J. Z. 
XV, 2, Plate III. This type is peculiar to Greek soil (cf. A.J.A. 
VIT (1903), pp. 338 f.), and is characterized by the shape of the nozzle, 
by an ovolo ornament on the margin, interrupted by a raised knob in 
the middle of either side, by the fineness of clay and technique, and 
by the Greek inscription on the reverse. About sixty inscriptions 
were found, nearly half of which have been unpublished hitherto. 

The type, along with several others, seems to have been derived 
from Dressel’s forma 5 (CLL. lc.) during the first century A.p. 
The reasons given for this date, which is a century or two earlier 
than that given by La Blanchére and Gauckler, Toutain, Walters, 
and others, were as follows: | 

(1) The reliefs on lamps of this type are similar in technique and 
often identical in subject and details with those found on formae 
9-13, which are certainly as early as the first century. (2) Lamps 
of this type were found at Corinth, together with fragments of 
forma 13, all made of the same clay. (3) Forma 25 was found at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. (4) A lamp of forma 20, which belongs 
to the same period as forma 25, was found in an urn in the colum- 
barium near the Porta Latina at Rome, which is dated with certainty 
about: 62 a.p. (G. P. Campana, Di due Sepolecri Romani del Secolo 
di Augusto scoverti tra la Via Latina eV? Appia presso la Tomba degli 
Scipioni, Roma, 1840.) 


8. Dr. Esther B. Van Deman, of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, The So-called Flavian Rostra. (Read 
by Professor Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University. ) 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 2 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Associa- 
tion. Principal William Peterson presided. 
The following archaeological papers were presented : 


1. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, An Unpublished Portrait of Euripides. 


In the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople there is an 
interesting relief dating probably from the first century a.p. In 
the centre is Euripides seated and facing to the left, while the Tragic 
Drama, personified, offers him a tragic mask. Behind the poet is 
a standing statue of Dionysus. The names are carved above the 
figures. 


2. Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The 
Development of Babylonian Picture Writing. 


Babylonian writing, like that of Egypt and China, began with 
picture writing. The pictures were not as good as those made in 
Egypt, and were, owing to the nature of the writing material, soon 
developed into conventional signs. Owing to similarity in objects to 
be represented and to similar psychological processes, a certain simi- 
larity exists between early Chinese, Egyptian, and Babylonian signs. 
Similarly in all three countries the pictures developed into mere 
symbols. In Egypt, owing to the nature of the writing materials 
and the genius of the people for drawing, this was long delayed; in 
Babylonia it occurred early. After the signs had been conventional- 
ized they continued to undergo development, so that there are nine 
or ten distinct periods in the writing, besides many individual idio- 
syncrasies in each period. JDelitzsch regards many of the signs as 
composed of combinations of motifs, each of which represented an 
abstract idea. This is undoubtedly wrong, as the writer has shown 
elsewhere. Sometimes a study of the earliest forms and an analysis 
of the ideographic meanings enables one with tolerable accuracy to 
restore the original picture. Thus UMUNU, meaning worm, flea, 
moth, louse, was shown to be a picture of a caterpillar. Sometimes 
several originally distinct pictures have blended into one sign. For 
example GESPU combines in its 121 ideographic values meanings 
derived from a picture of the sun disk, the crescent of the moon, the 
mouth of acistern, and a circle used to represent the number ten. 


3. Professor James H. Breasted, of the University of Chi- 
cago, The Temple of Soleb, A New Form of Egyptian Architecture. 
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The. colonnade as an architectural form emerges in Egypt as early 
as 2750 B.c., although it is not found in Babylonian architecture at 
all. In the earliest Egyptian colonnades, the columns are all of one 
size and the roof is on the same level throughout each hall. This 
continued till about 1400 B.c. By 1350 B.c. we find in the famous 
hypostyle hall at Karnak a double row of taller columns in the 
middle, with smaller columns on each side, and the roof correspond- 
ingly higher in the middle over the taller columns, producing a 
clear-story, and presenting the fundamental elements of basilica 
architecture. 

None of the introductory or transitional stages which must have 
gradually led up from the old halls (with roof all on one level) to 
the basilica type first found complete at Karnak, has hitherto been 
discernible. The huge double row of columns at Luxor, standing in 
the axis of the temple, but lacking any side aisles, is evidently an 
unfinished basilica hall like that at Karnak. ‘This carries the basil- 
ica type back to the early fourteenth century B.c. 

During the work of the University of Chicago Expedition at Soleb 
in Upper Nubia, I noticed what had already been observed by Lep- 
sius’s architects, that just as at Luxor, there is at Soleb a similar 
double row of vast columns in the axis of the temple, in front of the 
first court and in front of the pylon. The question at once arose: 
Is this also an unfinished basilica hall, left without its lower colon- 
nades on each side, as at Luxor? In lieu of the lacking side col- 
onnades, just as at Luxor, a wall has been erected on each side, 
parallel with and close to the double row of columns, producing a 
long narrow hall in the extended axis of the temple. Are these side 
walls a makeshift to enclose the unfinished basilica as at Luxor? 
Unfortunately the superstructure of the Soleb hall has perished and 
only the ground plan is now discernible. The pylon back of this 
hall, upon which its side walls abut, is the work of Amenhotep III, 
the builder of the entire temple, as the inscriptions upon it show. 
An examination of the masonry showed that these side walls from 
bottom to top engage in the masonry of the pylon, and do not merely 
impinge upon the pylon. This proves that the builder of the pylon 
had planned these side walls from the beginning, erecting them as 
he did along with the pylon course by course. He therefore planned 
a nave without side colonnades, and without side aisles. Such a 
nave must have been for a time, then, a recognized form of temple 
architecture. It was not a pleasing form, nor one which the Egyp- 
tian long retained, but as the development continued, it is for us 
an interesting transitional.stage, through which the architecture of 
Egypt passed, on its way toward the noble basilica form, which was 
to furnish later Europe with the greatest fundamental elements of 
cathedral architecture. 
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4, Professor Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, 
Visits to the West Shore of the Dead Sea and the Arabah. 


The paper, illustrated by thirty-one lantern slides, described briefly: 
(1) an expedition of six days by members of the American School 
for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine from Jerusalem to 
‘Ain Jidy, Es-Sebbeh (Masada), and Jebel Usdiim, in January, 1908. 
Es-Sebbeh was ascended, and various observations of more or less 
interest were made. An account of the trip was given in the Pal. 
Ex. Fund for July, 1908, by Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, who was of 
the party; (2) thereturn from Petra to Jerusalem, in May, 1908, by 
way of El-Beida, Wady Nemeh (Robinson’s route in 1838), and the 
Arabah, with a night in Wady Fedan, and one at ‘Ain el-Aris 
(although this and some other names are vaguely applied, without 
full agreement). Characteristic features of the Arabah were noted. 
The farther route passed west of Jebel Usdiim, and turned up Wady 
Zuweirah to the rock pools (with abundant water), and thence to 
Kebrat and Hebron. From Petra to Jerusalem took seven days, in 
convenient stages. No human beings were encountered between 
‘Ain Jidy and Jebel Usdiim, nor between El-Beida and Kebrat. 


5. Professor William H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, Recent Observations on the “ Widening 
Refinement” in Amiens Cathedral. 


Under the term widening refinement is understood a hitherto un- 
noticed but widespread system of mediaeval church and cathedral 
construction in which the vertical lines of the nave diverge in the 
upward direction. The announcement of such asystem of intentional 
construction has been met by the denial of its existence on the part 
of many distinguished experts, especially in France. Such experts 
presume the facts to exist, but attribute them to accidents caused by 
the thrust of the nave vaulting. The proofs of an intentional con- 
struction are, however, many, and have been recognized by distin- 
guished experts in construction. The monuments examined, and 
supposed to offer these conclusive proofs, include a large number in 
Italy, a large number in northern France, and other churches in 
Constantinople. 

The widening refinement includes many cases of widening in 
straight lines, and these cases are more easily shown to be construc- 
tive than those in which the widening occurs in vertical curves. The 
demonstration of the present paper does not debate the latter. It is 
confined to the cases of widening in straight lines. There are two 
phases of this: piers which incline outwards from the pavement up 
and piers which are perpendicular to the capitals; with vaulting- 
shafts which diverge in straight lines, beginning at the capitals. 
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To the former class belong among other churches, Saint Alpin at 
Chalons, Saint Loup at Chalons, Saint Ouen at Rouen, and the Cathe- 
dral of Rouen. To the latter class belong, among other churches, 
the Cathedral of Rheims, the Cathedral of Amiens, the Cathedral of 
Laon, and Saint Remi at Rheims. 

If the widening refinement were due to thrust, in the case of 
churches with piers which lean out from the pavement up or with 
shafts which lean out directly above the capitals, the lines would 
bend or curve above the counter thrust and weight of the side aisles. 
Since resistance to the nave thrust decreases in the upward direction, 
accidental widening in straight lines against the weight and counter 
thrust of the side aisles is not to be assumed as likely or possible 
even in a single instance. The possibility of a subsidence of the 
exterior lower walls of the churches appears to be the only one which 
even in theory could explain an accidental widening of the kind 
described and observed. If such subsidence had taken place at 
Rheims or at Amiens, it would be known to the experts in charge of 
repairs. Constructive stability is not endangered by the system dis- 
cussed. At Amiens the lean outward is less than one-seventh of the 
diameter of the pier, and at Rheims the piers are far heavier than at 
Amiens, whereas the maximum inclination is the same. 

It seems probable that the counter-action ef an optical narrowing 
in, or spindling effect, due to perspective convergences, may have been 
one purpose of the widening refinement. But it also seems probable 
that this refinement is the expression of a positive artistic preference, 
based on experience and on good taste, for a diverging effect in the 
vertical supports of an arch. The preference, on the part of Arab 
builders, for the horseshoe effect in arches, may be a related fact. 

The widening refinement dates back to the sixth century at Con- 
stantinople, and it disappears with the overthrow of the Gothic style 
by the Renaissance, in the sixteenth century. This overthrow was so 
complete that even the existence of the refinement has been forgotten. 


6. Professor Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michi- 
gan, The Date and Place of Writing of the Biblical Manuscripts in 
the Freer Collection. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of 
the JOURNAL. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 2 P.M. 


Professor James R. Wheeler, Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, presided. 
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1. Professor Jesse B. Carter, of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, The Death of Romulus (read by 
Professor A. F. West, of Princeton University). 

This paper is published in full in the JouRNAL, pp. 19-29. 


2. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, An Oenophorus in Baltimore. 
This paper is published in full in the JOURNAL, pp. 30-38. 


3. Professor Charles H. Weller, of the University of Iowa, 
Pausanias’s Use of vaos and tepov. 


The distinction commonly made between a vads as belonging only 
to a deity, while a hero had an iepov (Frazer, Paus. II, p. 153), will not 
hold universally (cf. Paus. I, 35, 3 and 37,4) and the argument must 
be used with caution, for example, in the identification of the 
“Theseum” (Frazer, l.c.). The question as to the orientation of 
ypoa also demands further consideration. The present paper is a 
preliminary note which will be extended and published later. 


4. Dr. Kendall K. Smith, of Harvard University, The 
Group Dedicated by Daochus at Delphi. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


5. Mr. Charles R. Morey, of Princeton University, The 
Origin of the Fish Symbol. 


Of the various theories regarding the origin of the fish symbol 
used in early Christian art and literature to denote Christ, none 
have found acceptance. De Rossi and Wilpert leave the question 
open. The Sibylline acrostic formula, which, according to some, 
originated the symbol, is not referred to by writers earlier than 
Tertullian. The first trace of it upon Christian monuments is the 
inscription upon a late second century gem in the Kircherian 
Museum at Rome. Negative evidence, therefore, points to the end 
of the second century as the date of the formation of the acrostic 
formula. 

The fish symbol itself does not seem to antedate the same period. 
The fish and the other symbols on the sarcophagus of Livia Primi- 
tiva can hardly be contemporaneous with the inscription which is 
ascribed to the early second century. All other monumental evi- 
dence points to the end of the second century as the date when the 
fish began to be used as an isolated hieroglyphic of Christ. There 
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is no trace of such use in the catacomb paintings of the first two 
centuries. 

Although the acrostic and the symbol seem to have appeared 
about the same time, the latter cannot have been entirely due to the 
former, for two reasons. (1) The eucharistic meaning consistently 
attached to the fish in early Christian literature undoubtedly shows 
that the symbol was connected with the Eucharist in its original 
form, and (2) this eucharistic meaning can be traced back beyond 
the probable date of the invention of the acrostic. The key to the 
‘puzzle is doubtless to be found in the early and constant use by the 
catacomb painters of the multiplication of loaves and fishes, to sym- 
bolize the Eucharist. This scene was constantly abbreviated to five 
loaves and two fishes, or a loaf and a fish, or the like, which stood 
for the eucharistic elements, the bread and wine, just as the miracle 
stood for the whole sacrament. The loaves and fishes, or loaf and 
fish, whether used together or separately, came thus to represent 
vaguely the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament, or Christ 
himself. This association of ideas was then at the end of the 
second century crystallized into a definite concept, fish = Christ, by 
the invention of the acrostic. 


6. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, 
Excavations and Repair of Casa Grande. 


The excavation and repair work done by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Casa Grande, Arizona, was described and illustrated with 
lantern views. The speaker urged the necessity, in all archaeo- 
logical work, of repairing excavated walls in order to prevent 
deterioration, and called attention to methods adopted for the 
protection of the walls of Casa Grande from the elements. Photo- 
graphs were thrown on the screen illustrating the mounds of Casa 
Grande and bird’s-eye views of buildings therein, after completion 
of the repairs. The speaker described also excavation and repairs, 
by the Interior Department, of a cliff-dwelling called Spruce-tree 
House in the Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, illustrating his 
remarks with views of the ruin before and after the completion of 


the work. 


7. David Boyle, Esq., of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 
The Indian as Mechanic and Artist. 


The speaker prefaced his remarks by some general statements, 
and among these was one to the effect that art instinct was no evi- 
dence of culture, because it is well known that some of the most 
debased peoples in the world have developed tastes indicating a 
sense of the beautiful; for example, the Dyaks of Borneo, numerous 
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African tribes, and our own Indians, each having its own standard. 
The American Indian decorated himself with the scalps of his 
departed enemies, but the native of Borneo appropriated the whole 
of his enemies’ heads, and as it was not convenient to use heads either 
as a necklace, or slung around his waist, he mounted them on posts 
erected for the purpose in the neighborhood of his hut. The speaker 
then referred to the Attiwandarons or “ Neutrals,’ of Ontario. 
They occupied, he said, a strip of varying width along the whole of 
the north shore of Lake Erie and were known to the whites by the 
latter name after their arrival in Canada between the years 1540 
and 1600. From this point Mr. Boyle made use of his material, a 


case of which he had for inspection, to illustrate the artistic forms 


produced by the people in question. The objects were all made 
from a finely grained, striped, or veined slate, known geologically 
as Huronian. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 8 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the American Philological 
Association. Professor Charles E. Bennett, President of the 
American Philological Association, presided. 

The following archaeological papers were presented : 


1. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, The Hxcavations at Tyuonyi, New Mexico. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


2. Professor A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, New Jersey, 
Discovery of the Sarcophagus of Marcus Aurelius (read by Pro- 
fessor Harold N. Fowler). 


A well-known but much misunderstood monument in the Vatican 
museum, the immense carved porphyry tomb of the Empress Helena, 
was the sarcophagus of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. The artists 
of the Emperor Constantine are supposed to have executed it for his 
mother’s mausoleum, while in reality they stole it from an imperial 
sepulchre and made no change in it except to turn four busts into 
likenesses of Constantine and Helena. 

An examination of its reliefs and a comparison with undoubted 
Constantinian works shows that it belongs to the early Antonine 
age and particularly to the reign of Marcus Aurelius or of Commodus. 
It is in the same style as the column of Marcus Aurelius and the 
Aurelian reliefs on the Arch of Constantine and in the Capitoline 
museum, though it far surpasses them all. The principal scene is a 
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sacrificial slaughter of barbarian prisoners by Roman cavalry on the 
occasion of the funeral ceremonies of the personage buried in the 
sarcophagus; a continuous scene around all four of its faces. Not- 
withstanding the iron-like hardness of the porphyry, the sculptor has 
detached his figures almost entirely from the background, and shows 
extraordinary dramatic power. The rest of the decoration is now 
interpreted for the first time as of astrological character, and repre- 
senting the horoscope and fortune of the personage here buried. 

After showing how universal among the Romans was the belief in 
astrology, which was recognized on official imperial monuments from 
the time of Augustus, the author showed that the presence here of 
the lion, symbol of the sign of the Zodiac, Leo, proves the sarcopha- 
gus to be that of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius who was born un- 
der that sign, and with whom the lion was associated during his life- 
time. Porphyry was the material for imperial sarcophagi, and 
Marcus Aurelius is the only emperor to whom this work could be 
attributed. It probably stood in one of the niches of the mauso- 
leum of Hadrian until Constantine removed it to be used for his 
mother. 


3. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, A Heracles Head from Sparta. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 381. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Mr. Henry D. Wood, of Philadelphia, Zhe Roofing of the 
Propylaea at Athens. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


2. Professor H. L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Excavations of 1908 in the Roman Forum and near the Arch of 
Titus. 


The speaker reported the progress made during the year 1908 in 
the excavations of the Forum and described the work done near the 
Arch of Titus. The Republican buildings, to the northwest of the 
Arch, the tombs on the side next the Palatine Hill and the walls of 
tufa in opus quadratum on the southeast were the chief matters dis- 
cussed, and reasons were given for doubting the claim that these last- 
mentioned walls are the foundations of the earlier temple of Juppiter 
Stator. 
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8. Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, The Quinquennales. 


After a rapid summary of all the information obtainable on the 
Quinquennales, it becomes clear that the present stock of knowledge 
concerning these officers, while fairly correct in general, 1s very mea- 
gre in detail. They perform approximately the same duties in the 
municipalities as the censors do in Rome. But instead of being 
elected to this office in the regular round of the municipal cursus 
honorum, it appears that the Quinquennales were at first either 
appointed by Roman officials, or nominated by them to the municipal 
electors. The first part of the paper concludes with a summary of 
all the facts gathered from the many inscriptions cited, which present 
the reasons for saying that the Quinquennales were not necessarily 
citizens of the town in which they held that office, that the office is 
probably first attributable to Sulla, that these officers were first 
appointed by the central authority in Rome, or designated by it, and 
that the office was not the highest honor in the regular municipal 
cursus honorum, for many Quinquennales are found who do not hold 
any other offices in the town. 

The second part of the paper offers a new classification for the 
Quinquennales, in place of the one in Marquardt-Mommsen and of 
that in the Forcellini-De Vit lexicon. Then follow statistics concern- 
ing the functions of these officers, the oddities in their cursus hono- 
rum, and the varieties of collegia and corpora in which they are found. 
The paper closes with figures which give the customary abbreviations 
for Quinquennales, and then an alphabetical list of all those who are 
mentioned in literature and inscriptions. 


4. Mr. Herbert Fletcher De Cou, of Chicago, Antiquities 
from Boscoreale in the Field Museum. 

The objects discussed in this paper will be published by the 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


5. Dr. Clark D. Lamberton, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Themes from St. John’s Gospel in the Paintings of the 
Catacombs. 

When the paintings in the catacombs of Rome are investigated 
with respect to their sources it is found that St. J ohn’s Gospel is 
represented with a well-detined cycle of themes. This cycle is com- 
posed of themes of two classes, those which belong numerically, that 
is, those which are found in the Johannine Gospel only and nowhere 
else, such as the Miracle of the Wine at Cana of Galilee, the Con- 
versation with the Woman of Samaria at Jacob’s Well, the Raising 
of Lazarus, and probably the miracles of the healing of the Para- 
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lytic at the Pool of Bethesda, and of the Blind Man at the Pool of 
Siloam; and those which belong characteristically, that is, those 
which are found also in other Gospels or other parts of Scripture, 
but which were evidently chosen from the Fourth Gospel because 
they find most adequate interpretation in the prevailing characteris- 
tic of that Gospel, viz., the spiritual nature of the Christian life, 
which is regarded as continuous. Under this class are found such 
themes as the Baptism, eucharistic scenes and emblems, the Incar- 
nation, the Good Shepherd, ete. 

When the chronology of this Johannine cycle is considered it is 
found to have a bearing, more or less important, upon the question 
of the date of the Gospel. Selecting only the earlier paintings of 
some of these themes, the following dates are ordinarily given: The 
two earliest paintings of the Woman of Samaria are in a “ sacrament 
chapel” in the catacomb of St. Calixtus of the second half of the 
second century, and in the “passion crypt” in the catacomb of St. 
Praetextatus of the first half of the second century. In this same 
crypt is a painting, on the same wall and of the same date, which 
formerly was regarded as that of the “ Coronation of Thorns,” but 
which now is disputed and by some is named the declaration of the 
Agnus Dei (Jn. I, 29), and this, taken in connection with the third 
picture on this wall, the Raising of Lazarus, has induced the name 
of the “Johannine,” rather than the “ Passion erypt.” There are 
fifty paintings of the Raising of Lazarus in the catacombs, of which 
five date from the second century. The first of these is in the cata- 
comb of St. Priscilla in the so-called Greek chapel. J. Wilpert, who 
has published it, has carefully investigated its date, and places it in 
the early years of the second century, in the reign of Trajan, or per- 
haps Hadrian. In the same chapel is found the first treatment of 
the eucharistic feast, and not far away the Incarnation is portrayed 
by a contemporary painting of the “ Madonna of the Prophet.” The 
Good Shepherd is found even in the first century in the hypogeum 
of the Flavii in the catacomb of St. Domitilla. Hence it is reason- 
able to conclude that the Gospel of John must have been circulated 
in Rome in the early years of the second century, which requires 
the supposition that it must have been written some time before, in 
order to find its way from Ephesus to Rome. 


6. Miss Elizabeth M. Gardner, of Wellesley College, A 
Group of Sculptures from Corinth. 


The fragments of a relief representing the Gigantomachy found 
in Corinth in 1903 have been studied with a view to determining the 
original employment of the relief, the probable number and charac- 
ter of the figures it bore, its period, and its relation to other repre- 
sentations of the same subject. 
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Certain technical details, chiefly the smooth finish of the reverse 
and the uneven thickness of the plinths on which the sculpture rests, 
indicate that it was used as a barrier or a parapet; the negligent 
carving of the upper surfaces shows that it was set up above the level 
of the eyes. Accordingly it is suggested that the parapet may have 
crowned one of the Greek terrace walls. Other peculiarities show 
that it was reémployed at a later date in some position where the 
reverse came in direct contact with a vertical surface. 

From the existing fragments the height would seem to be about 
one metre, the length six metres. Of the figures there are remains 
of at least three giants and thirteen Olympians. Among the latter 
can be surely identified Athena and Heracles, and probably Zeus, 
Ares, and Dionysus. No restoration of the composition as a whole 
is possible; there are not even indications as to the placing of any 
single pair of combatants. 

The style is sketchy; details not readily seen from the normal 
point of view are blocked out roughly. The proportions seem to 
have been somewhat unsteady, arms in particular being apparently 
too short for the heads. But these qualities are not enough to mark 
the work as Roman; and the combination of freshness and vigor of 
handling with a delicate sensitiveness and reserve in rendering cer- 
tain of the heads and the drapery, as well as the apparent lack of 
crowding in the composition, leads to the conclusion that the work 
is Greek. 

Judging from the style alone the period would seem to be pre- 
Pergamene; moreover the conception of the scene as a whole seems 
untouched by Pergamene influence. To be sure the use of serpent- 
footed giants might be alleged against an earlier dating. But a 
serpent-footed giant grouped with Athena in exactly the scheme of 
the frieze around the altar of Zeus occurs on the handle of a Cam- 
panian amphora (published in the Monumenti Antichi V, pl. XII). 
The amphora can hardly be dated later than the third century, #.e. a 
good fifty years before the erection of the Pergamene monuments. 
This bit of evidence strengthens the conclusion that the Corinth 
Gigantomachy may be regarded as a Greek work, earlier in ten- 
dency and style and possibly in date than the great frieze at Perga- 
mon. It will then be of interest, not only as another original work 
of the Hellenistic period, but as the first example in sculpture of a 
gigantomachy with serpent-limbed giants. 


T. Dr. William H. Worrell, of the University of Michigan, 
A Coptie Biblical Manuscript in the Freer Collection. 


The manuscript contains a considerable portion of the Psalms in 
the Sahidic or Upper Egyptian Dialect of Coptic, and is one of the 
three oldest manuscripts of the Sahidic Psalter. It was purchased 
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in Cairo in 1908. It is written on two kinds of material, probably 
goat-skin and sheep-skin. The arrangement of leaves and quires 
was discussed. The writing is in two hands, both of the same date, 
which is probably the fifth century after Christ. 

The paper is to be published in full. 


8. Professor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, The Cult Significance of the Carmen Arvale. 


Coincidently with the determination of the rhythmic relations of 
the five times repeated triumpe at the close of the Carmen Arvale 
(cf. Supplement to Italico-Romanic Rhythm, Anderson Bros., 1908), 
the venerable old hymn revealed itself to me as a magical glorifica- 
tion of the sacred spear-symbol and tripudium-ritual of Mars. The 
form of the marble which bears the latter part of the inscription 
(Ritschl, Mon. Epig. XXXVI) is that of a spear head. The rhythm 

iin eae 


of the sacred tripudium (triumpe, P'-P-C), which is the natural stress 
rhythm of the spear-thrust or leap-step, as of all sustained move- 
ment, is apparent in a graphical reconstruction, so arranged as to 
represent the several varieties of the tripudic foot as explained in 
my Sacred Tripudium (Anderson Bros., 1909). 

The festival of Dea Dia, among whose records this ancient memo- 
rial of the Mars-cult has been preserved to us, was the localized form 
of the Ambarvala on the outskirts of the primitive ager Romanus. 
Under Greek influence in the time of Augustus, Dea Dia has replaced 
the old national god of the spear, but in the heart of the three days’ 
festival was still retained the sacred tradition of the past, the ven- 
erable hymn and dance of the sacred spear and leap-step of Mars. 
In utter secrecy within the closed doors of the temple of Dea Dia 
the magic charm is wound up which is to control the fierce activities 
of the god. The mighty nwmen of the spear is conjured by the mag- 
ical efficacy of his sacred symbol and his sacred tripudium in the 
prayer and dance of his priests. We have to do with a unique form 
of what anthropologists call sympathetic magic. It is unique in its 
artistic and literary type, which illustrates the primitive evolution 
of literature and art out of the ideal inspiration of religion and the 
sacred cult. The mystic charm is occult in the form, phraseology, 
and rhythm of the secret rite, which is itself a mystic enactment of 
the process which the nwmen himself is to perform. It is the bind- 
ing power or religio of such mystical imitation or sympathetic magic, 
which explains the Roman’s spiritual attitude in the ceremonies of 
the aquaelicium with the sacred rain-stone (lapis manalis), the argeo- 
rum sacra with the puppets of straw, the auguriwm canarium with 
the red dog, and the ceremony of treaty-making with the sacred silex 
(Iuppiter lapis) of the Capitoline temple. 
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I think, therefore, that we have in the Carmen Arvale a crypto- 
graph of the spear-symbol and tripudium-ritual of the primitive 
national numen of the Italico-Latin stocks. The hoary little monu- 
ment is of precious significance for the interpretation of the funda- 
mental laws of rhythm in Latin speech and verse, as well as for the 
fundamental interpretation of the Mars-cult: it is a cryptograph of 
science as well as of religion and art; cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Rémer, pp. 180 ff. 


9. Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, The Value 


of Mexican Manuscripts in the Study of the Development of Writ- 
ing. 

The pre-Columbian Mexican manuscripts and those written soon 
after the Conquest illustrate all the early stages in the development 
of writing. Pure picture writing is shown in nearly all the manu- 
scripts where the signs are used simply in their objective sense. 
The development of pictures into conventionalized pictures, or the 
development into symbols which in turn may become conventional- 
ized, appear. Suggestion here takes the place of representation. 

The Spanish priests were quick to take advantage of the ability of 
the natives to read in pictures and they translated their catechism 
into pictures. We find no trace of the sound of the Spanish words 
at first, but simply the ideas of the Creed and the other articles of 
the Church expressed in pictures. 

The next step is where sound comes in for the first time as a fac- 
tor. It is not the object but the name of the object that is desired. 
The principle of the rebus is employed. It is this step that is illus- 
trated with special clearness in the Nahua manuscripts. ‘The long 
lists of place names, and especially those of towns paying tribute to 
Montezuma, are all given by means of the rebus form. The simplest 
names are those compounded of two nouns which are expressed 
directly by two pictures. The verbal idea may also be shown in 
these place names. Position and color are also found to have pho- 
netic values in some cases. 

Where it is not possible to express the name by means of a 
picture, a homophone is used. The diminutive idea is shown by 
means of a picture of the legs of aman. The word for little is also 
the word for the lower part of a man’s body. In the same way a 
homophone is used to express the idea of in, inside. The word for 
tooth is also the word for in, consequently teeth are drawn to ex- 
press the latter idea. 

In these place names there is the beginning of a syllabary. The 
signs are conventionalized and show often a stereotyped form. The 
adoption of certain signs to express certain united sounds is a step 
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far in advance of the stage of pure picture writing, and it is well on 
its way toward the adoption of an alphabet. We might possibly 
go a little farther in the case of the Mexican writing and say that the 
Nahuas had reached to a slight degree this final stage in their writ- 
ing. I am inclined to think, however, that these people in pre- 
Columbian times did not realize the importance of the step which 
they were about to take, the use of signs for single sounds. The 
Spaniards were the ones who understood the importance of a syl- 
labary, and it is undoubtedly owing to their influence that we find 
certain signs used in later manuscripts to express syllables abso- 
lutely for their phonetic value and entirely divorced from the 
signification of the signs as pictures. Moreover the Spaniards seem 
to have used, to some extent at least, the signs of the Nahuas to 
express single sounds. 

The first credit belongs, however, to the ancient Nahuas who came 
quite independently upon the idea of the possibility of expressing 
the sounds of words by characters, an invention great enough to 
place them above the class of savages. 


The following members of the Institute were in attendance 
at the General Meeting: 


Of the Baltimore Society: 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington; Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, 
Johns Hopkins University; Professor C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hop- 
kins University ; Professor W. P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; Professor D. M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Professor H. L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University. 


Of the Boston Society: 


Professor G. H. Chase, Harvard University; Dr. W. D. D. Hadz- 
sits, Smith College; Professor W. F. Harris, Harvard University ; 
Professor A. B. Hawes, Wellesley College; Mr. E. Jackson, Boston ; 
Professor J. C. Kirtland, Exeter; Professor C. H. Moore, Harvard 
University ; Professor G. F. Moore, Harvard University; Dr. A. S. 
Pease, Harvard University; Dr. K. K. Smith, Harvard University; 
Dr. A. M. Tozzer, Harvard University ; Professor A. Walton, Welles- 
ley College. 


Of the Chicago Society: 


Professor H. F. Allen, Champaign; Mr. A. V. Armour, Chicago; 
Professor W. G. Hale, University of Chicago; Professor G. J. Laing, 
University of Chicago; Professor E.T. Merrill, University of Chicago; 
Professor J. A. Scott, Northwestern University ; Professor P. Shorey, 
University of Chicago. 
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Of the Cleveland Society: 


Professor H. N. Fowler, Western Reserve University ; Professor 
S. B. Platner, Western Reserve University. 


Of the Colorado Society: 
Mr. E. L. Hewett, Washington, D.C. 


Of the Connecticut Society: 


Professor F. C. Babbitt, Trinity College; Professor S. E. Bassett, 
University of Vermont; Professor T. D. Goodell, Yale University ; 
Professor K. P. Harrington, Wesleyan University; Dr. W. H. 
Thompson, Jr., Yale University; Professor C. C. Torrey, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Of the Detroit Society: 

Professor F. W. Kelsey, University of Michigan; Professor H. A. 
Sanders, University of Michigan. 

Of the Iowa Society: 

Professor C. H. Weller, University of Iowa. 


Of the New York Society: 


Professor W. H. Goodyear, Brooklyn; Professor C. Knapp, Bar- 
nard College; Professor G. Lodge, Columbia University ; Professor 
A. Marquand, Princeton University; Professor A. F. West, Prince- 
ton University ; Professor J. R. Wheeler, Columbia University. 

Of the Northwest Society: 


Professor L. F. Anderson, Walla Walla. 


Of the Pennsylvania Society: 


Professor G. A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College; Professor W. N. 
Bates, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. G. D. Hadzsits, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Miss E. C. McConnell, Philadelphia; Pro- 
fessor J. C. Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania. 


Of the St. Louis Society: 
Professor F. W. Shipley, Washington University. 


Of the Washington Society : 


Professor M. Carroll, George Washington University; Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes, Smithsonian Institution; Professor T. Fitz-Hugh, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
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Of the Wisconsin Society: 


Professor A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin; Professor M. S. 
Slaughter, University of Wisconsin. 


CANADIAN MEMBERS 
Kingston Society: 
Mr. W. B. Anderson, Professor T. Callander. 


Montreal Society: 


Mr. C. A. B. Brockwell, Professor A. J. Eaton, Principal Peter- 
son, Mr. A. M. Thompson. 


Ottawa Society: 
iB eile anlar Wee 


Toronto Society: 


Mrs. Agar Adamson, Mr. H. W. Auden, Mr. D. Boyle, Mr. W. 
Craig, Mr. H. J. Crawford, Mr. G. Cross, Mr. R. Davidson, Presi- 
dent R. A. Falconer, Mr. J. Fletcher, Mr. W. R. Henderson, Mrs. 
W. R. Henderson, Principal M. Hutton, Professor G. W. Johnston, 
Mrs. A. R. McMaster, Mr. W. 8. Milner, Mr. H. Montgomery, Mr. 
F. A. Mouré, Mr. E. B. Osler, Mr. R. A. Reeve, Mr. J. C. Robertson, 
Mr. G. O. Smith, Mr. W. L. Symons, Mrs. W. L. Symons, Mr. B. E. 
Walker. 


The sessions were attended also by many members of the 
Philological Association, of the Managing Committees of the 
Schools at Athens, in Rome, and in Palestine, by former mem- 
bers of the Schools, and by others—not members of the 
Institute. 


The next General Meeting of the Institute will be held at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, during the Christmas 
holidays of 1909. The annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association will be held in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the Institute. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CYPRUS.— PAPHOS. — The Phoenician Aphrodite. —In R. Arch. 
XI, 1908, pp. 329-830 (fig.), CLERMONT-GANNEAU publishes a Phoenician 
inscription recently discovered at Kuklia (Old Paphos). In one of the 
four lines he reads “Achtoret Paph. 

MALTA. — HAL-SAFLIENI.— A Prehistoric Burial Place. — In 
Z. Ethn. XI, 1908, pp. 5386-542, A. Mayr describes a newly discovered 
burial place at Hal-Saflieni, north of the village of Tarsien, Malta (see 
A.J.A. XII, p. 79). Two series of rooms were found one above the other 
cut out of the native rock. There are six rooms in the upper story. They 
are large and round and have connected with them niches or small chambers 
which in some cases have been enlarged. Some of the ceilings have spirals 
painted on them in red. Many small figures, amulets, stone axes and 
knives, and potsherds were discovered. The figures have analogies both 
with the Aegean island figures and with those from the neolithic strata at 
Cnossus. The decoration of the pottery consists chiefly of linear designs 
scratched in and filled with some white substance. On one piece are ani- 
mals with long horns. The writer dates the finds in the Mycenaean period. 
These discoveries are to be published in full by Dr. T. Zammit, curator of 
the museum at Valetta. 

MONTENEGRO. — CETINJE. — Antiquities from Doclea.—In Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, cols. 108-104 (fig.), C. Parscu describes 
some antiquities from Doclea at Cetinje, of which the most important are 
two reliefs of Hermes Psychopompus. On one the god is advancing with a 
staff in his right hand and the kerykeion in his left and wearing a winged 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
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by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. BucxinaHam, Mr. L. D. CAsKEy, Miss 
EpitrH H. Haru, Mr. Haroutp R. Hastines, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, 
Professor FRANK G. Moore, Mr. CHAarues R. Morey, Dr. JAMES M. Patron, 
Professor Lewis B. Patron, Dr. A. 8S. PEASE, Professor S. B. PLATNER, Professor 
JoHN C. Roure, Dr. N. P. VuAcuHos, and the Editors, especially Professor MArR- 
QUAND. 
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helmet. Heisnude. The second relief is similar, but the god has a chlamys 
over his right shoulder. 

NECROLOGY.— Gaston Boissier.— Gaston Boissier, who died June 
10, 1908, at Viroflay (Seine-et-Oise), was born at Nimes in 1823. He be- 
came professor of rhetoric at the Lycée at Nimes, and was afterwards pro- 
moted to the Ecole Normale and the Collége de France. He was the author 
of several historical works, the most important of which is perhaps Cicéron _ 
et ses amis, published in 1865. His chief archaeological works are Pro- 
menades archéologiques, Nouvelles Promenades, and l’A frique romaine. He was 
remarkable for breadth of view and for the perfection of his style. (A. 
Mezikres and S.R., kt. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 401 f.) 

Lewis Campbell. — Lewis Campbell, the distinguished Greek scholar, 
has died at the age of seventy-eight. His education was received at the 
universities of Glasgow and Oxford. In 1863 he was appointed professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews, becoming emeritus in 1892. His chief work was his 
edition of Sophocles. (Nation, November 12, 1908, p. 464.) 

Albrecht Dieterich. — Albrecht Dieterich, who died at Heidelberg, May 
5, 1908, was known especially-as a brilliant worker in the field of compara- 
tive religion. His most important works are his Hine Mithras-Liturgie and 
his treatise Mutter Erde. He did especially valuable work as the editor of 
the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

Louis Dyer.— The Nation, July 23, 1908, records the death, on July 20, 
of Louis Dyer. He was born at Chicago in 1851, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1874 and at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1878. From 1881 to 1887 
he was assistant professor of Greek at Harvard. From 1890 he lived at 
Oxford, lecturing at Balliol from 1893 to 1896. He was acting professor of 
Greek at Cornell University in 1895-96, and lecturer on art at the University 
of California in 1900. Among his works are Studies of the Gods in Greece ; 
an edition of Plato’s Apology and Crito, and articles in various periodicals. 

Sir John Evans.— Sir John Evans died June 2, 1908, at the age of 
nearly eighty-five years. His works on The Stone Age (1872) and The 
Bronze Age (1881) in England are still the chief authorities on those sub- 
jects. His two publications on Celtic coins of Great Britain (1864, 1890) 
are also important. He was for many years president of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund. He published also researches in prehistoric archaeology, 
especially in connection with early systems of writing in Greece and neigh- 
boring regions. (S. R., R. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 404.) 

Ernest Hamy.— November 19, 1908, occurred the death, at the age of 
sixty-six years, of Ernest Hamy, an indefatigable worker in the fields of 
anthropology, prehistoric and American archaeology, historical geography, 
and history of sciences. His works, Crania Ethnica (with Quatrefages), 
Précis de paléontologie humaine, Décades américaines, and Galérie américaine 
du Trocadero, as well as numerous articles in periodicals, are well known. 
His name will always be connected with the museum of the Trocadéro, 
which he founded and of which he was director for many years. (S. R., 
R. Arch. XIT, 1908, p. 304.) 

Jean Réville.— Early in May, 1908, Jean Réville died while still a com- 
paratively young man. He was the author of an excellent book on Religion 
in the time of the Severi, and succeeded his father, Albert Réville, as editor 
of the Revue de histoire des Religions. (R. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 403.) 
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TURKEY.— Regulations concerning Antiquities.— The Regula- 
tions concerning Antiquities, of 1907, valid throughout the Ottoman 
Empire, are published in full in R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 405-412. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—New Acquisitions.— The new halls, and 
new objects from Asia Minor installed in the Ottoman Museum at Con- 
stantinople in 1907, are reported upon by H. Epuem Bry, in Arch. Anz. 
1908, cols. 111-113. 


EGYPT 


ANIBEH.—The Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1907-08. — The expedition of the University of Pennsylvania to Egypt, 
conducted by Dr. D. Randall-MacIver, in its second campaign, 1907-08, 
excavated a cemetery of about eight hundred tombs at Anibeh, about 
eighty miles north of Wadi Halfa. ‘These tombs were of two kinds: (1) A 
vault of mud bricks at the bottom of a rectangular pit; or (2) a shaft 5 or 
6 feet deep cut ini the Nile mud with a burial chamber dug out like a cave, 
and closed at the entrance by a wall of bricks. Both kinds had a super- 
structure of mud brick, or of mud brick and stone, in the form of a table of 
offerings, in front of which was a small 
stone table of offerings inscribed in Nubian 
or Meroitic script. Above the tomb was 
often a painted or inscribed tombstone, and 
occasionally a statue, half man and half 
bird (Fig. 1). Great quantities of pot- 
tery, chiefly water jars and drinking cups 
(Fig. 2), were found. They are of a red 
clay and decorated with figures. Among 
the objects found are two - interesting 
wooden boxes inlaid with ivory; two 
bronze bowls with Nubian scenes engraved 
upon them; about twenty statuettes of 
sandstone; and about one hundred finger 
rings. One hundred and twenty inscrip- 
tions in Nubian characters were discovered, 
but as yet cannot be read. Most of the 
objects date from the first five centuries 
A.D., although some of them may be 
earlier. The civilization was Negroid, 
but it shows Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
influence. A large part of the material 
is now in the Free Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. (Old Penn, October 
10, 1908, pp. 1-2; 3 figs.; also Rec. Past, 
VI, 1908, pp. 297-303; 4 figs.) 

PYRAMIDS OF LISHT.— The Expedition of the Metropolitan 
Museum.—In 8. Metr. Mus. III, 1908, pp. 170-173 (4 figs.), A. M. 
L(YTHGOE) gives an account of the second year’s work of the expedition 
of the Metropolitan Museum of New York at the pyramids of Lisht (see 
A.J.A. XI, p. 344; XII, pp. 84 and 354). The burial chamber in the pyra- 
mid of Amenemhat I could not be reached because of the water in the 





Ficure 1.—STATUE FROM 
ANIBEH. 
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shaft leading down from the upper chamber. Next year a steam pump 
will be set up for the purpose of clearing this shaft. A beginning was 
made upon the excavation 
of the second pyramid, that 
of Usertesen I. Part of the 
causeway was cleared and 
the finely constructed wall 
which lines it on either 
side laid bare. Another 
Osiride statue of Userte- 
sen, like those discovered 
by the French, was found 
in the course of this work. 
On the south side of the 
pyramid the enclosure wall 
was uncovered. It is 2 m. 
L _ thick and was originally 
Lo _.__—s=izsiéséi#téOt# md about 5 m. high. The 
FigurE 2. — PorrmERY FROM ANIBEH. cemeteries adjoining the 
pyramid were also exam- 
ined. Jbid. pp. 184-188 (6 figs.), further details are given of the work at 
the pyramid of Amenemhat I. Along the north side were found remains 
of a large village of the twenty-second dynasty and later, built close up 
to the pyramid. Below this were many blocks from the pyramid which 
had belonged to earlier structures. The pyramid was, in fact, built out of 
stones from mastabas of the Old Kingdom. The entrance to the pyramid 
was laid bare. Two foundation deposits have been found so far. One of 
the most interesting discoveries was the portrait head of a twelfth dynasty 
king, probably Amenemhat III. 

MUSAWWARAT ES-SUFRA AND NAGA.— Description of the 
Ruins. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 192-203 (6 pls.), P. D. Scorr- 
MoncrierFrF reports a recent visit to the southernmost remains of the strange 
Negro-Egyptian civilization that flourished from the time when the priests 
of Ammon fled southward from Thebes down to the period when Egypt 
became a Roman province. 

NUBIA.— The Expedition of the University of Chicago, 1906- 
1907.— In the last year the Egyptian Expedition of the University of 
Chicago completed a paleographic survey of the inscribed monuments of 
Soudanese Nubia (see A.J.A. XII, p. 84). The method employed in the 
field work was largely photographic. Large-scale negatives were made on 
the spot. Prints of these were also made, which were then collated 
with the originals, and any further readings discernible in the badly broken 
passages were inserted in colored inks directly on the photographic prints. 
This combination of the speedy and infallible camera with the paleographic 
experience of the trained eye, enabled the Expedition to work with great 
rapidity. Leaving Cairo in October, the Expedition was already at work 
upon the monuments of ancient Meroe by the first of November. The strange 
hybrid civilization of this remote Ethiopian kingdom was studied also in 
the remains of Naga and Musawwarat. 

In late November the Expedition entered the rapids of the fourth cata- 
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ract, one hundred and forty miles long, which it traversed in eight days, being 
the first archaeological party to pass these waters. At the foot of the fourth 
cataract, two gayassas, kindly furnished by the Soudan government, received 
the party and their burdensome outfit. In these two boats the voyage 
through the Dongola Province of some six hundred miles was safely accom- 
plished, all monuments on either bank being carefully recorded as the 
voyage proceeded. The larger boat was wrecked in the third cataract, and 
the stores and all records of the Expedition barely escaped destruction. 
This voyage demonstrated that there was no conquest of Upper Nubia in the 
Middle Kingdom (thirteenth dynasty) as heretofore supposed; and that 
Upper Nubia was not absorbed by the Pharaohs until the early Empire 
(eighteenth dynasty) under Thutmose I. 

At the foot of the third cataract the Expedition discovered that the 
Temple of Sesebi, already known through Lepsius, was not erected by Seti J, 
as Lepsius reported, but by the great religious revolutionary, Ikhnaton. 
The reliefs on the columns of the Temple are palimpsest, and those of 
Ikhnaton are still faintly discernible through the superimposed records of 
Seti I. The place was thus identified as Gem-Aton, the religious capitol 
of Ikhnaton in Nubia, already known to have existed there from surviving 
documents of this king at Thebes. A series of unknown documents of the 
same king was also found at Soleb, architecturally only surpassed by the 
temple of Amenhotep III at Luxor. 

Above the second cataract the Expedition left the government boats and 
the equipment and supplies were transferred to camels. The caravan jour- 
ney, which, with stoppages caused by the work, consumed twenty-one days, 
brought the expedition safely to Halfa at the foot of the second cataract in 
March. At this point the work of the preceding season had begun and pro- 
ceeded northward. The epigraphic survey completed by the Expedition in 
two seasons, therefore, extends from the southernmost monuments of the 
Nile through a thousand miles of river, northward to the Ptolemaic Temples 
immediately above the first cataract. It is hoped that the publication of 
the records secured by the Expedition will furnish a standard corpus of the 
monuments of Nubia. (J. H. Breastep, ‘The Monuments of Sudanese 
Nubia,’ Report of the work of the Egyptian Expedition, season of 1906- 
1907, A. J. Sem. Lang. 1908, pp. 1-110; 57 figs.) 

THEBES.— Recent Discoveries in the Valley of the Kings. — 
In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 116-117, E. R. Ayrton describes the dis- 
covery by Mr. Davis of the tomb of Horemheb, the last king of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The tomb has been almost completely plundered, but numerous 
wooden figures of deities remain, and in the débris it is hoped that objects 
of interest will be found. In digging for this tomb a gold wig-pendant was 
discovered bearing the name of Seti II. 

UPPER EGYPT.— Coptic Inscriptions.—In 8S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 
1908, pp. 142-144, A. H. Sayce describes a number of Coptic inscriptions on 
a sandstone hill es Kilh Island that indicate that the rock was once a 
place of pilgrimage, and that a Christian shrine once stood there, the prede- 
cessor of the sheikh’s tomb that now exists at the foot of the hill. 
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BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


LAGASH. — Lugalanda. — In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 213-218, H. pr 
GENOUILLAC publishes a tax-list dated in the first year of King Urukagina, 
in which his predecessor, Lugalanda, is mentioned under the title of “ Great 
Patesi.” It seems to indicate that, although Lugalanda was dethroned by his 
successor, who assumed the title of King, yet he was allowed to retain his an- 
cient title of Patesi, and seems to have received a pension from his successor. 

TELL HALAF.— Recent Explorations.—In Der Alte Orient, X, 
1908, Pt. I, pp. 1-43 (plan; 15 figs.), M. von OppeNHeErM describes the ex- 
plorations undertaken by him in the year 1899 at Tell Halaf, south of 
Mardin in Mesopotamia. Only a few trenches were dug, but these 
resulted in the discovery of an important Hittite centre. A number of 
small stone tablets were found on which in high relief figures of men and 
of animals were depicted; also large statues of animals, a capital, or base, 
of a column with ornamentation of pendent leaves. Most interesting of all 
was the figure of a veiled goddess, representing probably the Breas mother- 
goddess of the Hittites. 

SUSA.— The Recent Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 
373-379, J. DE MorGAN reports upon the discoveries made at Susa during 
the last campaign (see A.J.A. XII, p. 85). The most ancient remains 
were found 24 m. below the surface. They consist of a piece of fortification 
wall of beaten clay, a few traces of dwellings, and, outside the enclosure, a 
necropolis. A large number of graves were opened. About the head of 
the dead were placed from three to five painted vases. The men’s graves 
often had copper celts of a primitive type, and a few of the women’s had 
copper mirrors. Necklaces ornamented with turquoise are proof of the com- 
mercial activity of the people. There were found several seals and a seal 
impression, and about two thousand painted vases, of which half are now in 
the Louvre. De Morgan dates this settlement about 5000 B.c. Ten metres 
above this stratum are found the proto-Elamite tablets which are dated by 
Scheil at the beginning of the fourth millennium. ‘Twelve metres from the 
surface the remains of a very ancient temple were discovered. Several 
monuments with the name of Karibou-cha-chouchinak supply the date. 
The statue of this king was found with two inscriptions, one in archaic 
cuneiform characters giving the king’s names and titles, and the other in 
proto-Elamitic writing. It has not yet been determined whether the second 
inscription is a translation of the first. The head is broken, but otherwise 
this statue is perfectly preserved. Among the other objects found were 
many small and medium-sized statues, bas-reliefs, stamped bricks, several 
hundred tablets, and more than one hundred seal cylinders. In the centre 
of the mound a great brick stairway was found and this had been followed 
for 120 steps up to the time when work for the season closed. 


SYRIA “AND PALESTINE 


REMAINS IN ARABIA-PETRAEA.—In Mélanges de la Faculté 
Orientale, Beyrout, III, pp. 385-436 (7 pls.; 55 figs.), B. Morirz describes 
the results of an archaeological exploration conducted in Ma‘an, Petra, Greye, 
and Quasr ‘Amra. He gives also a large number of Arabic inscriptions 
from these various localities. 
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GEZER.— The Latest Excavations.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XL, 1908, 
pp. 200-218 (3 pls.; 4 figs.), R. A. S. MacauistTer reports on the excava- 
tions that have been carried forward from February 11 to May 9, 1908 (see 
A.J.A. XII, pp. 86-97, 357). In débris, contemporaneous with the nine- 
teenth Egyptian dynasty, a large stone was found inscribed with the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic sign nb, “ gold.” ‘This stone must have stood in a structure 
partially covered with hieroglyphics. It cannot have been imported from 
Egypt, but must have belonged to some edifice erected in Gezer itself. It 
gives additional evidence of the extent of Egyptian rule in Palestine, that a 
building should have existed in Gezer bearing a hieroglyphic inscription in 
characters of colossal size. Three graves have also been found disclosing a 
new type of interment. The bodies were placed in horseshoe-shaped en- 
closures of stone about 6 feet long and 3 feet broad. Along with one 
of the bodies was found a complete skeleton of a goat. Pottery found in 
connection with these graves is of a peculiar type of light brown ware with 
faint burnishing and lines of black or dark sepia. Another foundation- 
sacrifice contemporaneous with the twelfth Egyptian dynasty has also been 
discovered. One of the bodies in this deposit had been cut in two, like 
similar sacrifices found in Gezer and elsewhere in Canaan. A seal of a 
type similar to the so-called “ zodiacal tablet” has been found in a stratum 
dating from about 2500 B.c., thus confirming the opinion that the “ zodiacal 
tablet ” was stamped from a cylinder that belonged to an earlier level than 
that in which the impression was found. Among the smaller objects a 
tablet containing the impression of the left foot of a child about three years 
old, and an Egyptian incense-burner, are the most interesting. Several 
caves in the rock beneath the mound have been opened, and one contains a 
number of rock scribblings of the neolithic period. These consist, first, of 
an arrangement of lines; second, of circular dots; and third, of drawings of 
animals. They bear a close resemblance to the palaeolithic sketches that 
have been found in various places. 

In the same number of the Pal. Ez. Fund Father HuGues Vincent of 
Jerusalem discusses the significance of the tunnel described in a previous 
report of the excavations of Gezer. He regards it as one of the most impor- 
tant finds that have been made in the mound, as an evidence of the engi- 
neering skill of the people who lived upon the hill between the twentieth 
and eighteenth centuries B.c., and also because of the light that it throws 
upon the meaning of the tunnel excavated in the east hill of Jerusalem. 
With the name Sinor, which is applied to the tunnel of Jerusalem in 
2 Sam. v. 8, he compares the legend current in Gezer of a tannur or “oven” 
from which the deluge issued. 


ASIA MINOR 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ASIA MINOR. —In Annals of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology of the University of Liverpool, I, 1908, pp. 1-12 
(map; 14pls.; fig.) J. GARSTANG gives a brief account of a journey from 
Angora to Aleppo made in the early summer of 1908. Many Hittite monu- 
ments were examined and inscriptions recopied. Two Roman milestones 
were found, one at Yavash-ova Khan and the other at Eski Yapan. At 
Tyana seven fragments of a large black stone with an archaic Phrygian in- 
scription were discovered. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ASIA MINOR, CYPRUS, AND THE 
CYRENAICA. — Forty-two inscriptions which were copied in Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, and the Cyrenaica in the spring of 1904 by D. G. Hogarth, 
R. Norton and A. W. Van Buren, are published in J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, 
pp. 180-201 (3 figs.). Many give correction of inscriptions already pub- 
lished; some are mere fragments. Among the more complete is one from 
Side in Pamphylia, which gives considerable information about the local 
Jewish community, at some epoch later than the time of Constantine. It 
seems to have been large and flourishing, requiring at least two synagogues. 

PONTUS, CAPPADOCIA, AND CILICIA.— New Inscriptions. — 
In Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale de V Université Saint Joseph, Beyrout, ITI, 
1908, pp. 437-477, P. G. pp JerpHanion and P. L. JALABERT publish seventy- 
three new inscriptions from Pontus, Cappadocia, and Cilicia. Of these eight 
are Latin, the rest Greek. They are chiefly sepulchral inscriptions and of 
interest for the proper names. 

CAPPADOCIA.— Two New Hittite Monuments. — In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXX, 1908, pp. 42-44 (2 pls.), G. pe JERPHANION describes two monu- 
ments discovered by him last summer in a trip through Asia Minor. The 
first, known as Arslan Tach, or the Lion’s Stone, is situated on the lofty 
mountain of Soghan Dagh; the other was found near the Greek village of 
Tachdji, only 13 km. from the well-known Hittite reliets of Fraktin. Both 
contain figures and brief Hittite inscriptions. 

EPHESUS. — Recent Excavations.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, 
Beiblatt, cols. 61-78 (2 plans; 3 figs.), R. HaBERDEY gives an account of 
the excavations at Ephesus in 1905 and 1906. The colonnade on the east 
side of the paved road was cleared and numerous inscriptions found. The 
road itself has now been uncovered from the south side of the theatre to the 
octagonal building. Where the ramp, which leads up from the place in 
front of the library, joins the paved road the foundations of a circular 
building of the Hellenistic period have come to light; and to the south of 
this are remains of a large building not yet understood. Near the octagonal 
building several pieces of sculpture in relief were discovered. Among the 
late inscriptions was one of the Byzantine emperor Tiberius and another of 
Heraclius. The excavation of the church of St. Mary was completed. 

EU YUK.— Recent Excavations.—In Mitt. Vordas. Ges. XIII, 1908, — 
pp. 177-205 (2 pls. ; 40 figs.), T. Macripy-Bry describes excavations recently 
carried through by him for the Ottoman Museum at the expense of Herr 
Miihlberg. Only fifteen days were spent in excavating, but these served to 
correct certain mistakes in the superficial observations of earlier investiga- 
tors, and to disclose two large and beautiful specimens of Hittite reliefs. An 
exact plan of the mound was also made, and the precise location of various 
archaeological objects fixed upon it for the use of future explorers in case . 
the mound is investigated more thoroughly. 

IN-BAZAR. — Grottoes. —In Z. Ethn. XL, 1908, pp. 383-389 (18 figs.) 
E. BRANDENBURG announces his discovery at In-Bazar in Phrygia of a num- 
ber of grottoes hewn out of the natural rock. These are briefly described. 
Some of them are unfinished, which seems to show that a sudden calamity 
overtook the settlement and brought it to an end. 

MILETUS AND DIDYMA.— Excavations of 1906 and 1907. — The 
sixth preliminary report of the excavations at Miletus and Didyma, by T. 
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WirGAnp (46 pp.; 6 pls.; 15 figs.; 4to; supplement to Abh. Berl. Akad. 1908), 
records the work of 1906 and 1907. At Miletus important remains of the 
archaic city were discovered ; the Hellenistic gymnasium, the Roman bath, 
and the Ionic portico at the Lion’s Harbor were further investigated, as were 
also the baths of Faustina. Inscriptions relating to these buildings and 
to various cults are published. ‘The early Christian basilica near the 
Asclepieum was carefully studied. At Didyma the space about the temple 
was cleared, arrangements for housing the excavators and for carrying on 
the work were perfected, and the task of excavation was begun. The 
Corinthian semi-capitals, which had not been seen since 1764 (Antiquities of 
Ionia, pls. ix, x), were rediscovered, and several inscriptions came to light, 
among them a large fragment of the Laodice inscription (Haussoullier, 
Etudes sur Vhistoire de Milet et du Didymeion, pp. 76 ff.) and fragments of 
building accounts. Remains of five seated statues have been found by the 
sacred way, where C. T. Newton found those now in the British Museum. 
The sacred way is about 5 m. wide. Along both sides of it are remains of 
Roman tombs. 

SAKTJEGOZY.— The Discovery of a Temple. —J. Garstang, of the 
University of Liverpool, has discovered an ancient temple at Saktjegézy in 
Asia Minor. It is surrounded by a wall 2 m. thick, the main gate of which 
is decorated with lions and winged human-headed quadrupeds with tails 
ending in birds’ heads. The work is believed to be Hittite of the eighth 
century B.c. Within the temple was much broken pottery including some 
Minoan fragments. (Athen. October 24, 1908, p. 517; Nation, November 5, 
1908, p. 449.) 


GREECE 


ATHENS.— A Decree of the Third Century.—In Klio, VIII, 1908, 
pp. 487-488, J. Krrcuner publishes an Attic decree of twenty-seven lines 
found at the Areopagus in 1906. It is a vote of thanks to the prytaneis 
for performing certain sacrifices. It is dated in the archonship of Lysanias, 
who is believed to have held office in the year 235-234 B.c. 

CRETE. — CNOSSUS.— New Excavations.—In March, 1908, exca- 
vations were renewed at Cnossus in the large palace and in the small palace 
to the west. The latter covered an area of over 9400 square feet and was at 
least two stories high. Objects found in it show that it was founded toward 
the end of the Middle Minoan or early in the Late Minoan period. Among 
other discoveries is a finely executed steatite vase in the form of a bull’s 
head, with incrusted nostrils and inserted eyes of rock crystal. In the large 
palace a large corridor or cryptoporticus extended along the southern front 
to a building of the Middle Minoan period. Between this and the remains 
of a building on a lower plane are many blocks of stone and also objects 
which seem to have fallen from the rooms of the palace with the falling 
blocks. Among these objects are a bronze votive idol, fragments of jars 
marked with the double axe and horns of consecration, fine specimens of 
the last period of “palace style” pottery, and fragments of stucco painted 
with patterns and human figures. Several fragmentary specimens of metal 
work, a box containing the materials used in mosaics, and some ivories, on 
one of which a griffin and a bull are carved, were also found. The building, 
of the end of the Middle Minoan period, the erection of which caused the 
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interruption of the cryptoporticus, was solidly built and had door-jambs of 
stone. In it were found a collection of silver vessels and a deposit of bronze 
weapons and utensils, including three saws. In a second building, to the 
east, were even more objects of bronze: a large ewer, a basin, three caldrons 
with tripods, and a saw six feet long. Other bronze objects were found in 
a house near the northern end of the palace, among them a caldron with 
tripod. The excavation of the great crypt in the rock under the great 
southern entrance advanced but little. Enough has been done here to 
indicate that further investigations will give valuable information concern- 
ing the end of the Early Minoan period. In a Middle Minoan house near 
the southern facade earlier foundations were found, and among them 
fragments of Early Minoan pottery. The discoveries here agree with those 
of R. B. Seager at Mochlos, where miniature stone vases were found, and fine 
gold ornaments of the Middle Minoan period which seem to be precursors of 
those found at Mycenae. The architectural history of the palace at Cnossus 
is now more firmly established. Various repairs, for the preservation of the 
remains, have been made. (A. J. Evans, London Times, August 27, 1908; 
cf. A. J. Rernacn, R. Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 288-293.) 

CRETE.— PHAESTUS.—A Disk Inscribed with Pictographic 
Signs.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 478-479, S. RerinacH announces the 
discovery in the remains of a building northeast of the acropolis at Phaestus 
of a terra-cotta disk, 16 cm. in diameter, covered with pictographic signs 
consisting of men, fish, birds, trees, and plants. There are more than one 
hundred and twenty of these signs on each side of the disk. They start at 
the centre and run in a spiral to the edge, and were not scratched in but 
put on with a stamp. Some of the signs are identical with those found by 
Evans on Cretan gems. This is the first piece of hieroglyphic writing of 
any length found in Crete. 

CRETE. — VASILIKI.— The Excavations of 1906.—In Transac- 
tions of the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, I, 
1908, pp. 111-182 (8 pls.; 2 plans; 11 figs.), R. B. SEAGER makes a report 
upon his excavations at Vasiliki in 1906. He distinguishes in the remains 
three periods which correspond to Evans’s Early Minoan II and III and 
Middle Minoan I. The mottled ware characteristic of the site was found 
in all the periods, but it appears to be dying out in the third. Vases of the 
same kind have been found at Angora in Asia Minor, which may point to 
some connection with that region. ‘Two houses were found fairly well 
preserved, in one of which was a well 8 m. deep cut in the rock. Many 
complete vases were discovered in this, chiefly small, low cups with white 
decoration on black, belonging to the Early Minoan III period. Many of 
them are very thin. Some show a mixture of styles, the upper and lower 
parts having a white decoration on black, while in the middle is a band of 
polished buff clay. In another house of the Middle Minoan I period a 
deposit of fifty-seven vases of a new style was found. They have the shapes 
of cups from Palaikastro, but are of a buff clay covered with a colorless 
paint upon which are geometrical designs in brown and black. Among the 
other objects found were some fine specimens of obsidian knives, one of 
which is 9 cm. long. At Hagios Theodoros near by a beehive tomb 2 m. 
in diameter and 1.80 m. high was discovered. It had been plundered in 
antiquity, but still contained a well-preserved larnax, 1.50 m. long, and 
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fragments of vases which date it at the end of the Late Minoan III 
period. 

DELOS. — Excavations along the Hast Wall of the Temenos. — In 
B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 471-503 (pl.; 16 figs.), L. Brzarp reports on exca- 
vations conducted by him in 1904, 1906, and 1907 along the east wall of the 
temenos of Apollo. A street was laid bare with a line of houses bordering 
it on the west, most of them having small shops opening on the street. At 
the south end is the house of Cerdon with a court surrounded by a peristyle. 
Near the north end is a rectangular exedra, in which were found several 
pieces of sculpture relating to the cult of Dionysus. 

DRAGANO.— Sacred Laws of Achaea. — In “Ed. ’Apy. 1908, pp. 95- 
102, ANronros Cur. Harzes publishes an inscription found near the vil- 
lage of Dragano (about fifteen miles southwest of Patras), which records a 
law forbidding women, at the festival of the Demetria, from wearing elabo- 
rate or colored garments or more than an obol’s weight of gold ornaments, 
from using cosmetics, and from playing the flute. Only two other such 
sumptuary laws are known; cf. Dittenberger, Sy/l.2 Nos. 653 and 939. The 
dialect is Aeolic (Achaean). 

HALMYROS. — Inscriptions.— Nine inscriptions, eight in the mu- 
seum at Halmyros, one at Nea-Anchialos, are published by N. I. Gran- 
NOPOULOS in Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 291-294. Nos. 1, 2, and 4 are 
contained in J.G. IX, 2 (1122, add. 1325, add. ult. 1362); the rest are new, 
nos. 3, 5, 6,7, 9 being gravestones, 8 a fragmentary manumission inscription. 

KAKOVATOS.— Three Beehive Tombs.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 
1908, pp. 295-317 (3 pls.; 5 figs.), W. Dorprexp describes the three bee- 
hive tombs excavated by him in 1907 and 1908 at Kakovatos in Triphylia, 
the site of the Homeric Pylos. The tombs lie on the northwest slope of the 
hill on what was, without doubt, the main road from the sea to the fortress. 
All three were plundered in antiquity and have in modern times been used 
as quarries. Only the lower portions of the walls remain, built of flat slabs 
of limestone laid in clay mortar. Tomb A is the largest and the best pre- 
served. It has a diameter of 12.12 m. The slabs of the wall are not hori- 
zontal but slant inward, thus approaching the system of a true vault. There 
are remains of the facing of the door, composed of larger stones, and of the 
dromos, which was 8 m. long. The lintel was of conglomerate. Within 
the circle, as also in Tomb C, a shaft grave was found. Tomb B (diameter 
9 m.) has a carefully constructed paved floor. Tomb C (diameter 10.35 m.) 
lies almost on the top of the ridge, and its floor is only 1 m. below the natu- 
ral ground level. Like the tops of the other two, it was doubtless covered 
by a mound of earth. All three tombs belong to the same period, the occur- 
rence of Late Minoan II pottery dating them not later than the middle of 
the second millennium B.c. Tomb C, which lies nearest to the citadel, is 
presumably the earliest, Tomb A, the furthest removed, is the latest. The 
publication of the finds is reserved for a later article. 

KLEIDI.— The Homeric Arene.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 
320-322, W. DorpPFELD announces the discovery of a prehistoric settlement 
on some hills, now called Kleidi, between Samikon and the seashore, and 
identifies it with the town Arene, described in Iliad, XI, 723 as lying 
between Pylos and the Alpheus. Excavations revealed a cyclopean fortress 
wall connecting two of the hills and pieces of a city wall. The pottery 
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includes prehistoric hand and wheel made ware such as is found in Pylos, 
Olympia, and Leucas, and numerous fragments of vases of the Cretan palace 
style. At Samikon itself no remains earlier than the classical period have 
yet been found. 

KOMBOTHEKRA.— A Sanctuary of Artemis Limnatis. — In Ath. 
Mitt. XXXII, 1908, pp. 323-326, K. MULLER gives a preliminary report on 
the excavations conducted by him and F. Weege on a hilltop north of Kom- 
bothekra in Triphylia. A Doric peripteral temple of about the size of the 
Metroon at Olympia was found. The walls were of crude brick on a low 
base of irregular limestone blocks. Within the colonnade there is a portico 
in antis before a cella measuring 4 x 6m. In an adyton back of this a 
number of votive offerings came to light. The colonnade, the material of 
which was poros, was a later addition. The columns were unfluted; there 
were three metopes to an intercolumniation. Among the finds which are 
to be published later was a bronze mirror with the inscription hiapov 
"Aptaputos Ayvarvos. 

LACONIA. — Topography.—In B.S.A. XIII (Session 1906-07), pp. 
219-237 (plan), E. S. ForsTEerR describes, with some discussion, the topog- 
raphy and ancient remains of ‘Gythium and the Northwest Coast of the 
Laconian Gulf.’ In the museum at Gythium the only objects of special 
interest are a head of a youth of coarse marble, apparently a work of the 
third century B.c., and a small statuette representing a seated and draped 
human figure with a ram’s head, doubtless Apollo Karneios. Ibid. pp. 238- 
267 (3 figs.), A. M. Woopwarp describes and discusses the topography and 
monuments of ‘Taenarum and Southern Maina.’ He adds a bibliography 
of the ancient and modern authors who mention this region, publishes four 
new inscriptions (three epitaphs and one dedication to Dionysus), and a list 
of previously published inscriptions from the Maina. One of these (Leake, 
Travels in Morea, Vol. III, No. 29) he publishes in full. Leake’s copy is 
very defective. The stone contains apparently a short letter from one city 
to another, which includes a copy of a long resolution on the occasion of the 
death of an illustrious citizen. The name Damarmenidas, which is known 
only from C.I.G. 1589, may indicate that the inscription belongs to the first 
half of the first century A.D. 

PHTHIOTIC THEBES.— Recent Excavations. — Excavations car- 
ried on at Thebes in Phthiotis by A. 8. Arvanitopoullos show remains of 
four towns, one above the other. The prehistoric town was the largest, and 
its most flourishing days were during or before the Middle Minoan period. 
It seems to have existed from the third millennium to about 1500 B.c., when 
it was destroyed by a semi-barbarous race. A few centuries later another 
barbarous race, perhaps the first Dorians, sacked it. About 800 B.c. the 
site was resettled, the acropolis fortified, and a wall built about the lower 
town. Large quantities of bronze offerings, terra-cottas, and pottery date 
from this period. The historical Greek town was founded in 425 and 
destroyed in 217 B.c.; while the Byzantine town dates from the fourth 
century A.D. (Hellenic Herald, I, 1908, pp. 179-180.) 

PIRAEBUS.— An Inscription of King Epiphanes Nicomedes. — In 
Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 75-82 (fig.), A. WiLHELM publishes, with 
comment, the following inscription of Epiphanes Nicomedes, king of Bi- 
thynia from 149 to about 95 B.c., now in the museum at Piraeus: BaowAeds 
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"Emidavys Nixoundns Baciréws Upovoiov bea Baoiricon "Atapne tie éavrod 
pentpl TO iepov aovAov. 

PISA.— Recent Excavations. — Excavations at the foot of the hill 
situated 1 km. to the east of the Altis at Olympia, and identified in clas- 
sical times as Pisa, have brought to light remains of small walls and _pre- 
historic sherds like those found at Olympia, Pylos, and Leucas, but no 
Mycenaean ware. (W. DorpFELp, Ath. Mitt. XXXIIT, 1908, pp. 318-322. 

RHITSONA.— Sixth Century Graves.—In Cl. R. XXII, 1908, p. 
198, a brief account is given of the excavations of P. N. Ure at Rhitsona in 
Boeotia. Seven rich graves were opened dating from shortly before 500 
B.c. Each grave contained quantities of pottery and figurines besides other 
objects. Among these was a bronze tripod with the remains of an iron 
bowl with bronze handles, part of a silver phiale, and several feet of vases 
with incised inscriptions. The graves were 3 m. deep and had no stone 
slabs or covering. A series of Hellenistic graves containing figurines of 
the Tanagra class and a quantity of black glaze vases were also found. 

SPARTA.— Excavations in 1907.— In B.S.A. XIII (session 1906- 
1907), pp. 1-218 (7 pls.; 82 figs.), the excavations carried on at Sparta in 
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1907 by the British School at Athens are described (see A.J.A. XII, p. 366). 
R. M. Dawkrns (pp. 1-4) gives a brief account of the work and a summary 
of results. A. J.B. Wace describes the remains of the city wall, the entire 
circuit of which has been followed. The wall consisted of a stone base with 
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a superstructure of unbaked brick roofed with tiles. The towers were 
always about 28 m. apart, but varied in shape; some being almost square 
(6m. x 7m.), others long and narrow (3.70m. x 8m.). The stamped 
tiles are treated by A. J. B. Wace (pp. 17-43). They are stamped with 
the name of the factory from which they come, with the name of the 
patronomus for the year (some bear the 
name of King Nabis), and are sometimes 
further designated as public and as intended 
for the walls or for reserve and repair work. 
With their aid a partial list of patronomi 
for the second and first centuries B.c. can be 
made. ‘Tiles with the inscription II:rawray, 
found west of the theatre, fix the site of the 
town of Pitane. 

The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia (Fig. 3) 
is described by R. M. Dawkins (pp. 44-108). 
Here the Roman theatre, the seats of which 
were supported on a system of radiating 
walls, between which were arches, passages, 
stairs, etc., was built partly around the 
temple. ‘The altar was entirely within the orchestra or arena. The temple 
in use when the Roman theatre was built (second century A.D.) was of 
Hellenistic date (probably 178 B.c.), erected upon the foundation of a 
temple of the sixth century B.c., few remains of 
which have been found. ‘The strata of sand, build- 
ing chips, etc., are of great assistance in determin- 
ing dates. Pottery of geometric, Protocorinthian, 
and orientalizing styles, objects of amber, statu- 
ettes and other objects of bronze, many very inter- 
esting carved ivories, and figurines of lead were 
found in great quantities. ‘The ivories (Figs. 4, 5), 
many of which were fibula-plaques, are treated 
with some detail and assigned to the seventh and 
eighth centuries B.c. The altar, which was about 
9 m. long by 1.50 m. wide, is of very early origin. 
Slight remains of a very early building indicate 
that before the temple of the sixth century B.c. 
was built, a still earlier temple existed near the 
altar. 

J. P. Droop (pp. 109-117) describes the early 
bronzes, which he classifies as pins, geometric 
statuettes of animals, fibulae, and miscellaneous. 
He also describes (pp. 118-136) the early pottery, — 
geometric, sub-geometric, Protocorinthian, and ori- 
entalizing. The geometric ornamentation is for 
the most part very simple, consisting chiefly of parallel straight lines, 
though other patterns occur. The clay is fine, pink, biscuit-colored, or 
gray. Some of the sherds have a slip, either white or of a light biscuit 
color. The metallic sheen of the black pigment is noticeable. The frag- 
ments all seem to be from small vases. The fragments from the Acropolis 
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are in general earlier than those from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia and 
resemble those from the Amyclaeum. A few sherds, chiefly from the sanc- 
tuary of Artemis Orthia, show human figures and heads. These are classed 
as sub-geometric. The Protocorinthian ware was imported in the geometric 
period. The orientalizing ware resembles the Cyrenaic pottery, and some 
specimens of Cyrenaic ware were imported. The geometric ware found on 
the Acropolis may go back to the tenth century B.c. and the orientalizing 
style ends in the earlier half of the sixth century. 

The Hieron of Athena Chalcioecus is described by G. Dickrns (pp. 
137-154) who first discusses the history of the sanctuary, and assigns the 
tripods of Gitiadas to the latter part of the seventh 
or the early part of the sixth century. The hieron 
lies on the western spur of the Acropolis hill above 
the ancient theatre. Few remains of any building, 
except part of the wall of the enclosure, were un- 
covered, but sherds of pottery extending from the 
geometric period to Roman times were found. A 
bronze statuette of a trumpeter (Fig. 6) is an excel- 
lent specimen of work of the middle of the fifth 
century. An archaic bronze statuette of Athena may 
be a copy of the statue by Gitiadas. A curious archaic 
bronze statuette of Aphrodite (?) represents the god- 
dess draped and wearing a high headdress. In her 
hands she holds to her bosom some spherical objects, 
perhaps apples. Fragments of seven Panathenaic 
amphorae were found, and one of these is almost , _. 
complete. On the reverse is a spirited representation Te ie O Le 
of a four-horse chariot nearing the goal. Below the Bronze Srarurrte, 
painted scenes a dedication to Athena is scratched TRUMPETER. 
in large letters. Apparently it was customary at 
Sparta to dedicate Panathenaic amphorae to the goddess. Various objects 
of bone, ivory, lead, marble, etc., were found at this site. 

Four tombs, discovered in the level ground between the Acropolis hill 
and the northern limits of the modern town are described, with their con- 
tents, by A. J. B. Wack and G. Dicxins (pp. 155-168). These tombs are 
carefully built of large blocks of stone. Three belong to the Hellenistic 
age, while one, now almost totally destroyed, was probably earlier. The 
bodies were interred in these tombs without coffins. Among the objects 
found here are lamps, amphorae, and other vases, which are discussed at 
some length. At least one of these tombs was in use toward the end of the 
first century B.c. 

A small sanctuary on the road to Megalopolis is described by G. Dickrns 
(pp. 169-173). A small part of the precinct wall and a portion of a small 
Doric column alone remain, but pottery indicates that the shrine was most 
frequented from the middle of the seventh to the middle of the sixth 
century B.c., and survived as late as the third or second century B.c. 
Besides pottery, figurines of terra-cotta and lead and various other objects 
were found here. 

H. J. W. Tirtyarp (pp. 174-196) publishes 23 inscriptions, besides 
brick stamps of six different types. Fourteen inscriptions, mostly fragmen- 
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tary, are from the temple of Artemis Orthia. These are all, or nearly all, 
dedicatory. Eight inscriptions, chiefly fragments, from various sites offer 
little of interest, except that one (No. 46) records the death of a Spartan 
soldier in a war against the Parthians, probably in 214 a.p. The most im- 
portant inscription is a long fragment (53 lines) of the Damonon inscription 
(Roehl, /.G.A. 79; Roberts, Introd. to Gr. Epigr. I, No. 264; Tod, Sparta 
Mus. Cat. No. 440). The inscription may be dated not long before 431 B.c. 
It records the various victories of Damonon and his son Enymacratidas. 
The occurrence of this latter name disposes of the theory that the victories 
of a woman (Enymacrita) are recorded. The new fragment was found in 
the foundations of a late Roman building on the Acropolis, in the ruins of 
the temple of Athena Chalcioecus. A. M. Woopwarp (pp. 196-208) pub- 
lishes three fragmentary inscriptions from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, 
notes on inscriptions already published, and prosopographical evidence for 
the dating of the Orthia inscriptions. Hehas succeeded in making a complete 
list, with only a few uncertain dates, of the patronomi from 117 to 185 a.p. 
H. J. W. Trrtyarp and A. M. Woopwarp (pp. 208-212) give the new 
readings for twelve inscriptions copied by Fourmont, the originals of which 
were discovered in the excavations. ‘Three new inscriptions recording vic- 
tories of odaipets are published by M. N. Top (pp. 212-218). On the 
stone above one of them is a representation of the Dioscuri in low relief. 
They stand facing each other, wearing wtAo and carrying lances upright. 
They are clad only in the chlamys. On a square base between them stands 
an amphora, above which are the ddxava, two vertical joined by two hori- 
zontal beams in the middle and at the top. The upper horizontal beam is 
decorated with an egg between two snakes. In the gable above is a large 
round object, evidently the ball of the o@aupeis. 

THASOS.— Classical Remains.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 
215-246 (3 pls.; 7 figs.), C. FREDRICH gives an account of a journey in 
Thasos, with an enumeration of the remains of classical times found by 
previous explorers. He devotes special attention to the walls of the town 
of Thasos, distinguishing four periods, the earliest being towards the end 
of the sixth century B.c. An archaic female head found in the necropolis 
is reproduced, as is an archaic terra-cotta antefix representing a gorgoneion. 

LIMENAS.— A Greek Funerary Relief. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, 
pp. 477-478, S. Rernacu publishes a brief account from Hamdi Bey of a 
Greek funerary relief from Limenas, the seaport of Thasos. The dead man 
is reclining and holding in his extended right handacup. At the left a 
nude youth holds a vase which he has just filled at a large bowl. At the 
right is a seated woman. The man’s face resembles that of Atlas on the 
Olympia metope. The relief is finely carved and perfectly preserved and 
probably dates from the middle of the fifth century B.c. It is now in the 
museum at Constantinople. 

THEOTOKOU, THESSALY.— Ancient Remains; a Byzantine 
Church. —In B.S.A. XIII (Session 1906-1907), pp. 309-327 (2 pls.; 14 
figs.), A. J. B. Wace and J. P. Droop describe excavations at Theotokou, on 
the Magnesian promontory, to the north of the bay of Kato Georgi. This 
is the traditional (but probably not the real) site of the ancient Sepias. 
Here some metope and triglyph blocks and parts of some Doric columns were 
found, as well as some ancient walls, which may have belonged to the same 
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edifice. In that case it was probably a small temple. Fragments of painted 
antefixes are attributed to the fifth century B.c. The ruins of the Byzan- 
tine church were excavated. ‘This was of the basilica type, with apse, nar- 
thex, exonarthex, front porch, and additional rooms. It contains some fine 
mosaics and, by means of these and of coins found in it, is dated in the fifth 
century A.D. A simpler church of the same type is at Lai, near Neochori, a 
day’s journey distant. Three tombs, built of stone slabs and containing 
bones, fibulae, etc., and vases were found. The vases are geometric and of 
rude fabric. ‘Two similar groups are known, one from tholos tombs near 
Marmariani, to the north of Larissa, the other from two tombs in Skyros. 
All probably date from the beginning of the geometric period. 

ZERELIA.— Recent Excavations. — Excavations carried on by A. J. 
B. Wace and J. P.. Droop have shown that the mound at Zerelia in 
Thessaly was an important prehistoric site. Near the surface were found 
potsherds of the fourth century B.c., as well as fragments of the Byzantine 
period, but below to a depth of 8 m. were prehistoric settlements. There 
are six well-defined strata. The settlements consisted of mud-brick and 
wattle houses. The lower layers contained stone implements, but no objects 
of metal; and the pottery consisted of handmade vases, some of which were 
red, others decorated with red patterns on a white ground. Along with 
these were found fragments of the cream-colored Thessalian neolithic ware. 
Near the topmost layers were sherds of true Mycenaean ware. The lowest 
settlements probably date from 38000 to 2500 B.c. (Hellenic Herald, IU, 
1908, p. 184.) 


ITALY 


AGRO CAPENATE.— Ancient Brick Kiln.—In the Agro Cape- 
nate, 2.5 km. from Leprignano, an ancient brick kiln has been discovered, 
which furnishes new material for the study of the technique of brick making. 
(Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 90.) 

ALANNO (VESTINI).— Axes of the Bronze Age.— A hoard of nine 
bronze axes of the usual type, with raised margins, was found in September, 
1907, in the territory of Alanno. A description of seven, with weights and 
measurements, is given by G. PELLEGRINI in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 114-116. 

AMITERNUM.— A New Inscription. — In the village of Coricello, 
near Amiternum, a votive altar has been found, dedicated by M. Lurius 
Anicetus to the Lar Comp(italis). Besides the topographical importance 
of the inscription, dedications to a single Lar are rare and belong to the 
period before Augustus. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 348.) 

AREZZO.— A Statuette of Mars.— Explorations have been made 
near the piazza di S. Maria in Gradi, and in the adjoining garden, where 
the famous figulina of M. Perennius was situated. Only scanty traces of 
this were found, but some objects of value were discovered, including a 
statuette of Mars brandishing a spear, of a somewhat archaic style. (Rend. 
Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 212.) 

ASCIANO.— The New Mosaic. — The mosaic discovered at Asciano, 
in the Province of Siena, has been completely uncovered, showing geometric 
designs of an uncommon pattern. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 344— 
345.) 

BAONE.— Prehistoric Settlement. — Preliminary excavations on the 
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site of a prehistoric settlement at Baone (Venetia) are described by A. 
Auronsk in Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 499-503 (8 figs.). 

BRANURE (LOMBARDY ).— A Bronze Helmet of striking charac- 
ter was found in the Po near Branure, and is described by G. PATRONI in 
Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 812-313 (cut). It has large cheek- and neck-pieces, and 
is very like a helmet found and preserved at Kiel. It is the first of this 
precise sort found in Italy. 

BRESCIA. — New Inscriptions. — In laying the foundations of a pub- 
lic building several inscriptions were brought to light, one of which men- 
tions a veteran of the Legio IV Flavia Felia. In various parts of the suburbs 
sepulchral inscriptions have been found. One of these is in honor of a sevir 
Augustalis, and a mutilated stele preserves the head of a man, doubtless a 
portrait of the deceased. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 89 and 90.) 

G. PATRONI reports upon various tombs, with their contents, and sundry 
sepulchral inscriptions found within the last few years at Brescia in Wot. . 
Scav. 1907, pp. 717-727 (38 figs.). 

CAGLIARI. — Portrait-head.— A marble head of a man of much per- 
sonality of feature has been discovered at the bottom of a well in Cagliari, 
and is now in its museum. (A. Taramesut, Not. Scav. 1908, p. 144; 2 
figs.) 

CASTIGLIONE D’ ORIVA (ETRURIA).—Deposits of the Bronze 
Age.— L. A. Mriant describes in Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 665-675 (10 figs.), 
two deposits of the bronze age found in the district of Castiglione D’ Oriva, 
rich in “axes” and rude disks of bronze, and takes occasion to discuss the 
monetary function of aes rude in Etruscan tombs. The article has been 
reprinted in &. Ital. Num. X XI, 1908, pp. 448 ff. * 

CAVA DHI TIRRENI.— A Hoard of Coins. — Of a hoard found at 
Cava dei Tirreni, but in considerable measure stolen and dispersed, G. DE 
PETRA examined ninety coins of Greek, or Graeco-Roman, towns, and forty- 
seven pieces of aes grave, of which latter group he gives a detailed descrip- 
tion in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 84 f. 

CIVITA CASTELLANA. — Faliscan Tombs. — Three tombs of the 
Faliscan necropolis have been explored, yielding besides vases of the usual 
type, female ornaments: fibulae, beads of blue glass and disks of amber 
belonging to a necklace, etc. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 90 and 
212.) 

CIVITA LAVINIA.— Finds in a Cistern.— The cleaning of an ancient 
cistern in Civita Lavinia, see A.J.A. XII, p. 367, led to the recovery of a 
considerable number of coins, ranging from the time of the late republic to 
that of the elder Philip, fragments of pottery and sculpture, and, worthy of 
especial note, an inscribed votive bronze vase, offered from the aes multaticium 
(cf. De Ruggiero, Dizion. Epig. I, p. 318), and fragments of a labrum of 
travertine with an archaic inscription around the edge in inlet bronze 
letters, recording the presentation by an aedile, L. Scantius (?). (D. 
VaAGLiERI, Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 656-662 ; 6 figs.) 

FERMO.— Funerary Objects discovered at Fermo in January, 1907, 
are described by G. PELLEGRINI, who thinks a fibula of unusual shape and a 
sword worthy of especial treatment. (Wot. Scav. 1908, pp. 252-261 ; 7 figs.) 

LOVERE.— Roman and Pre-Roman Tombs.— Two tombs of the 
Roman period opened at Lovere, one of c. 170-175 a.p., the other as late as 
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Constans, as shown by the coins found in them, yielded many striking 
objects, chief among them a silver bowl embossed with figures of fish and 
fishing implements. Other discoveries pointed to a pre-Roman (Gallic) 
culture on the site, dating from near the beginning of the La Téne period. 
(G. Patront, Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 1-16; 7 figs.) 

MALABARBA. — A Roman Sarcophagus. — A fine Roman sarcopha- 
gus has recently been found at the Vicolo di Malabarba outside the Porta 
S. Lorenzo, Rome. The front and one side are covered with scenes in relief 
representing a victory of Romans over barbarians, probably Parthians or 
Dacians. Among the scenes are a Roman soldier forcing a captive to bow 
down before a youthful Roman who is perhaps an emperor or a general; a 
barbarian in chains accompanied by his wife and child; a bearded barba- 
rian led by a Roman soldier; and a fine figure of Pegasus which was per- 
haps the ensign of the legion. Inside the sarcophagus were a skeleton, a 
glass vase, and a denarius of the time of Titus. (Nation, October 15, 1908, 
p- 369.) : 

NUMANA (PICENUM).— Objects from Tombs in the ancient ne- 
cropolis of Numana, among them fragments of a bronze helmet and of 
situlae, as well as pottery, are described by G. PELLEGRINI in Not. Scav. 
1907, pp. 165-170 (5 figs.). 

OSTIA.— Ancient Remains. — In planting trees along the road from 
the modern village of Ostia to the sea, there were found walls of various 
periods, a mosaic pavement, and polygonal blocks belonging to a road run- 
ning parallel to the present one. A number of tombs were brought to light, 
in one of which was a terra-cotta plaque ornamented with scenes relating to 
the cult of Dionysus; also an inscription of the classical period dedicated 
by a father to his daughter, which had been used in Christian times for 
another lady. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 347.) 

Ancient Road. — Near the Temple of Vulcan a road has been discovered, 
leading towards the Mills. In the course of the excavations an enormous 
number of fragments of vases and tiles were brought to light, including 
stamped bricks and lamps. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 450.) 

Archaic Inscription.— In the exploration of a columbarium there was 
found in a tomb a marble slab with a mutilated retrograde inscription. 
(Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 393.) 

The Porto Trajano. — The investigations of Jéréme Carcopino, former 
member of the Ecole de France, show that the measurements of the entrance 
made by Canina and Texico are too large. The remains of the left mole 
are more scanty tian has been assumed, consisting only of the foundations, 
which are considerably below the sea level. (Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 734- 
740, 2 plans; also Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 90-91.) 

Coins from Recent Excavations. — Various coins found in recent exca- 
vations at Ostia are described by D. Vacurert in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 331, 
335 f. 

Wall Paintings. — A room has been discovered in the Via della Fontana 
with wall paintings in the incrustation style, recalling those in the villa at 
Boscoreale and in the Farnese Gardens, but of less fine workmanship than 
the latter. This discovery extends the use of that style beyond the limits 
observed at Pompeii. The painting had been covered with a layer of 
stucco, which helped to preserve it. On the floor was a mosaic pavement of 
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great beauty, with geometric designs. The room was lighted by a window 
closed by a large plate of mica, of which many fragments were found, but 
not enough to admit of a reconstruction. There were found in the room ° 
fragments of sculpture and of what was apparently a tabula lusoria, amphorae 
with painted inscriptions, bits of glass vases with raised letters, and frag- 
ments of furniture and of domestic utensils. Several of the amphorae were 
stopped with plaster, on which a circular seal had been impressed with 
a reading which had become illegible. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, 213- 
214. See also D. VaGuiieri in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 21-26; 2 figs.) 

OSTUNI (LECCE).— A Hoard of Roman Coins.— A hoard composed 
of 141 denarii and one victoriate, buried apparently at the beginning of the 
Social War, is described by Franz Prevuati in R. Ital. Num. XXI, 1908, 
pp. 441 f. 

PALESTRINA.— An Ancient Street.—A portion of an ancient 
street, paved with black and white polygonal blocks, has been found under 
the modern street leading from the Porta del Sole to the quarter known as 
“T] Generale.” (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 450.) 

Ancient Roman Weights. — The clearing of a cistern at Palestrina re- 
sulted in the finding, among numerous architectural and other fragments, of 
seven marked ellipsoidal weights of basalt (decussis, three sextarti or semicon- 
gius, tressis, dupondius, quadrans, sextans, and uncia), corresponding to a 
weight of the Roman pound varying from 322+ grammes to 829+ grammes. 
(D. Vaatiert, Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 683-696 ; 24 figs.) 

Excavations. — Various fragments have been found in the continuation 
of the excavations. Noticeable are a capital like that of the facade of the 
so-called Temple of Fortune, and various mirrors, and a cista, of which the 
designs are published by D. Vaauierr in Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 473-483 (25 
figs.). : 

PIANO DELLA CAPELLA. — The Site of Neceriola.— A. Meomar- 
tini has identified as the site of the ancient Neceriola, the first station of 
the Appian Way beyond Beneventum, the district known as Piano della 
Capella. (Rend. Acc. Linceit, XVII, 1908, p. 347.) 

POGGIO DELLA MOSCONA.—An Ancient Town. — Excava- 
tions at Poggio della Moscona, south of the remains of the ancient city of 
Rusellae, revealed a settlement of primitive times, over which a mediaeval 
fortress had been constructed. A short distance away remains of buildings 
of the Roman period were found. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII 1908, pp. 391- 
392.) 

POMPEII.— Casa dei Amorini Dorati. — The Casadei Amorini Dorati 
is fully described and pictured by A. SoGLIANO in Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 549- 
593 (41 figs.) ; 1908, pp. 26-48 (8 figs.) ; also Rend. Acc. Linceit, XVII, 1908, 
pp. 214-216. It is striking for the large number of sculptures discovered 
in it, including two portrait-busts, for its wall-paintings, and for a lararium 
with its furnishing all in place (statuettes of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva 
enthroned, a seated Mercury, two Lares of the common type, an oenochoe, and 
a case for styli). The house has been “restored” into somewhat of its origi- 
nal condition, and forms one of the most interesting places in the city. A 
bust of a young girl presents in the half-tone plate a striking similarity 
to some works of the Italian Renaissance. The three central paintings in 
the house represent Jason and Pelias, Thetis in the workshop of Vulcan 
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inspecting the arms of Achilles, and Achilles in his tent with Patroclus and 

_Briseis, the last one being in a fragmentary condition. Of the disks of glass 
covered with gold leaf on which figures of Cupids are incised, there are two 
specimens, only one of which is complete. It represents a nude figure, with 
two long veils descending from the shoulders about the arms and body, 
and bearing on its shoulders a little fawn in the attitude of the Mercury 
Criophorus, or the good shepherd in Christian art. 

Excavations in Reg. VI, Insula XVI.— Plans and cuts, as well asa 
minute description, of the excavations in the locality of Reg. VI, Insula 
XVI, are continued by A. Soai1ano in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 53-84 (9 figs.). 
Among the wall-paintings is a new scene from a Hercules-myth. The 
_ account is continued on pp. 180-192 (3 figs.) ; and on pp. 271-298 (23 figs.). 

A considerable number of interesting bronze vessels are pictured and de- 
seribed. One small house is of interest in the study of the development of 
the early Italic house. 

Paintings. — In a street in the northern part of Reg. V, Jns.I, there were 
found a little way below the level of the pavement two oval disks of rock 
crystal (greater diam., .042; lesser diam., .037; thickness, about .003), with 
paintings representing the most advanced type of art as yet discovered at 
Pompeii. One of these presents a three-quarters view of a beautiful male 
head, with the neck bare, and with the edge of a blue robe on the right 
shoulder. The colors are remarkably well preserved. ‘There was formerly 
a background of ivory. The painting on the other disk is almost wholly 
destroyed, but it represented a head, probably that of a woman. (Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 216-217.) 

POZZUOLI.— A Grave Inscription.—In Rém. Mitt. XXIIT, 1908, 
pp. 71-77, C. Hurtsen discusses and interprets the epitaph of a certain 
T. Caesius Anthianus, a local celebrity of the third century a.p., found at 
Pozzuoli. It is noteworthy that the praenomen Titus occurs in this family 
for three generations in succession. The cohort which Caesius first com- 
manded was stationed in Britain during the second and third centuries. 

RAVENNA. — New Inscriptions. — A number of new inscriptions re- 
lating to the praetorian fleet at Ravenna have been found. (Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 391.) 

REGGIO CALABRIA.—Excavations in the Necropolis. — Exca- 
vations in the necropolis at Reggio yielded a considerable amount of inter- 
esting toilet and other articles, described by V. Sprnazzoua in Not. Scav. 
1907, pp. 704-715 (12 figs.). One of the tombs was roofed with false vault- 
ing lke the Tullianum at Rome. 

ROME. — Excavations in the Circus Maximus. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. 
XXVIII, 1908, pp. 229-231, P. Bigor reports the results of four excavations 
on the site of the circus Maximus, which are useful in helping to determine 
the course of the walls and the dimensions of the structure. He gives the 
total length as 600 m., and the width, exclusive of the great additions made 
on the slopes of the Aventine and Palatine during the empire, as 141 m. 

The Excavations at Monte Citorio.— The excavations at Monte 
Citorio have shown that the hill was not formed by the ruins of a republi- 
ean building, but that it belongs to the latter part of the imperial period. 
The excavations have brought to light some beautiful architectural frag- 
ments in marble, which evidently formed part of a handsome structure, in 
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all probability the ustruna of Marcus Aurelius (Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 525-529), 
as well as a marble head of fine workmanship, probably a head of Mercury. 
(Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 92 and 213.) 

Excavations in Trajan’s Forum.—In Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 361-427 
(50 figs.), G. Bonr gives a full technical report of the results of the work 
in 1906 in and about the Forum of Trajan and the Column. 

Excavations in the Via Famagosta.— Further excavations north of 
the Vatican, in the Via Famagosta, among the tombs of the Socconian 
family, along the line of the Via Triumphalis, have brought to light a large 
cippus, of a size comparable to a sarcophagus. It has a pulvinus, ornate 
pilasters, garlands, etc., and two reliefs, of which one represents a married 
couple reclining at table, the other (less well preserved) is to be connected 
probably with the nuptial ceremonies. <A portrait bust of another member 
of the same family and further inscriptions have been found; also a sar- 
cophagus and various fragments. (G. Garri, B. Com. Rom. XXXV, 1907, 
pp. 331-335 ; 2 figs.) ; 

Openings in the Walls.—It is announced that Signor Nathan, the 
Syndic of Rome, is eager to aid the archaeologists in avoiding unnecessary 
destruction of the city walls (see A.J/.A. XII, p. 107). One of the questions 
now being considered is where the openings can best be made in the long 
stretch of wall between the Porta Sebastiano and the Porta San Giovanni. 
Signor Boni suggests the reopening of three old gates now closed, the Porta 
Latina, the Porta Metronia, and the Porta Asinaria; and that the Via Latina 
be made into a wide boulevard. This would make possible the excavation 
of the tombs which once stood on both sides of it. A more difficult problem 
is presented by the pieces of old wall between the Porta San Lorenzo and 
the Porta Maggiore, and between the latter and the Porta San Giovanni. 
In the first of these cases the railway requires a wide opening, which if 
made at the acute angle now proposed would destroy a considerable stretch 
of wall. This could be avoided if the railway is curved. In regard to the 
space between the Porta Maggiore and the Porta San Giovanni, where the 
old walls carry the Claudian aqueduct, Signor Boni suggests that the open- 
ings be made through the arches of the aqueduct which in some places 
would furnish a wide enough passage without further alterations. (JVation, 
August 6, 1908, p. 125.) 

The New Fragment of the Servian Wall.— The new fragment of the 
“Servian’”’ Wall found in excavations for the Ministry of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Commerce (A. J.A. XII, p. 368) is nearly parallel to the Via 
Venti Settembre. Part of it is of large blocks of yellow tufa, and part of 
smaller blocks of ash-tufa. In the same vicinity, and south of the wall, 
early sepulchral remains show the extent in this direction of the primitive 
Quirinal necropolis. (G. Garr, B. Com. Rom. XXXV, 1907, pp. 336-337.) 

An Amazon from the Gardens of Sallust.— Pau, GauCcKLER pub- 
lishes in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 274-286 (4 figs.), the statue of an 
Amazon in repose found in the spring of 1908 on the site of the gardens of 
Sallust. It is of Pentelic marble and is at present 1.04 m. high. The head 
and left arm as well as the right foot and part of the base are missing, and 
there are several minor breaks, but on the whole the statue is well preserved 
and the surface still retains its ancient polish. Except for the right breast, 
the figure is fully draped and stands quietly beside a tree-trunk. The right 
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arm hangs by the side and the hand holds the tip of a bow. The left arm 
was raised and probably touched the head. Gauckler believes that the pro- 
totype of this Amazon was of bronze and dated from the middle of the fifth 
century B.Cc., but that the figure itself was probably carved in the time of 
Sallust. 

Relief of a Barbarian. — In the construction work for the new hall of 
the Chamber of Deputies a fragment of a relief was found presenting a 
finely rendered upper part of the figure of a barbarian with shields visible 
in the rear. (Not. Scav. 1908, p. 46; fig.) 

Portrait-bust and Inscriptions. — Among the objects exhumed in the 
course of excavation on the Via Portuense for the railway-station are a 
portrait-bust of a beardless, middle-aged man, and some sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, most interesting among them one of M. Valerius Messalla Potitus 
(? cos. suff. 82 B.c.), which mentions him as twice proconsul of Asia, the 
repetition of the office in his case being previously unknown. Another 
inscription commemorates a decurio lecticariorum. (D. Vacurert in Not. 
Scav. 1908, pp. 174-178; fig.) 

Altars to the Lares.— In works on the Via Portuense three adjacent 
altars were found inscribed, the first to the Lares Semitales, the third to 
the Lares Viales. The second word of the inscription on the middle 
altar is mutilated. D. Vaquieri thinks Lares Rurales impossible, and sug- 
gests Lares Curiales, though doubtfully. He compares the views Larum 
ruralium (?) on the Capitoline Base, C.J.L. VI. 975. (Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 
465-466 ; fig.) 

Inscriptions.— A number of inscriptions have been found in various 
parts of the city among which are the following: in the Villa Patrizi, where 
a section of the Via Nomentana has been brought to light, lead pipes with 
the names of the consuls for 164 A.p.; on the estate called Prati Fiscali at 
the Porta Nomentana a dedication to Bona Dea; at Monte Parioli a num- 
ber of fragments one of which preserves the consular date of the year 
3897 A.D. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 2138, 345-346 and 449-500.) 

Mention of a New City in Spain. — Excavations for a new garage on 
the Via Flaminia disclosed a number of sepulchral inscriptions, one of them 
of a Baetic citizen accredited to a civitas Baesarensis (previously unknown). 
Another commemorates a man whose name, VENETIANI, standing at the 
end of the inscription, may be a signum, or denote him as a member of the 
factio veneta. (D. VacuieRt, Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 460 ff.) 

Temple of the Sun?— Certain architectural fragments found behind 
the apse of S. Silvestro in Capite, of a style that might belong to the age of 
Aurelian, appear to D. VaGutiert to corroborate the opinion of Urlichs and 
Huelsen that there stood the Temple of the Sun. (Jot. Scav. 1908, pp. 231- 
233.) 

A New Entrance to the Forum.— A new entrance to the Forum has 
been planned at the end of the Via Cavour where the temporary office of 
the excavations used to stand. It is hoped that the old gateway of the 
Farnese gardens on the Palatine, now in fragments, may be made to serve 
as the entrance. (Nation, August 6, 1908, p. 125.) | 

Discovery of Seals in the Forum.—In a small drain beneath the 
pavement of the Forum there have been found eighty-six seals with various 
artistic devices such as the wolf and twins, Mars and Venus, Cupid, Mer- 
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cury, Iris, Fortuna, Silenus with a boar’s head, and many figures of animals. 
Many lamps were also found, one of which is ornamented with the figure of 
an Eastern god inscribed mystikon. (Nation, August 6, 1908.) 

Gold Ornaments. — In clearing out a sewer near S. Susanna there were 
found two bracelets of massive gold and two objects in gold wire, formed 
into the shape of human ears, which were probably intended for earrings. 
(Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 345.) 

Base of a Candelabrum.— In the grounds of the former Villa Patrizi 
on the Via Nomentana a remarkable fragment, of fine workmanship, was 
discovered, which had been damaged by fire. It is ornamented with figures 
of Nereids, Sirens, and Sphinxes, and was apparently the base of a candela- 
brum. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 346.) 

Gaming Board.— At Mandrione, on the Via Casilina, together with a 
few sepulchral inscriptions (one Greek, metrical), was found a marble 
gaming board, of which a diagram is given by D. VaGuiert in Not. Scav. 
1908, p. 264. It is surely to be compared with those boards having inscrip- 
tions in two columns, each of three words of six letters, the letters marking 
the positions. Here the positions are marked merely by incised circles, or 
(at the edge of the board) semicircles. 

Remains of Hydraulic Structure.—On the Via Venti Settembre 
excavations for the new Garage des Thermes disclosed a stucco-lined chan- 
nel of about 10 m. in length, constructed with heavy walls of stone, and 
running northwest and southeast. (D. VaGuiErti, Not. Scav. 1907, p. 438.) 

Coins found at Rome in 1907.—In R. Ital. Num. XXI, 1908, pp. 
127-132 (pl.), Fr. GNEccur pictures and describes twelve coins from Rome 
(11 new), —three of them medallions (one of Aelius, two of Antoninus 
Pius), three imperial bronzes (Galba, Maximin, and Gallienus), one bronze 
of great size and weight (Caligula, 125 g.), one piece either an imperial 
bronze or the proof of a gold medallion (Gallienus), and a new bronze 
tessera of Augustus. 

Find of Denarii.— At Rome, on the Via Nomentana, was found a hoard 
of 40 denarii, ranging in date from Nerva to Heliogabalus, and two bronzes 
of the first century, and one of Julian II. (Wot. Scav. 1908, p. 267.) 

Sextans with Bilingual Inscription.—Grov. PANnsa publishes a 
unique coin (sextans) from the mint of Tarquinia, with an Etruscan 
inscription on one side ([ 7" ]archna), and a Latin inscription ([Ro]mano[m]) 
on the other, and discusses the general matter of Etrusco-Roman coinage 
in R. Ital. Num. XXI, 1908, pp. 377-3886 (fig.). 

RUVO.— Messapian Inscription. — A punctate Messapian inscription 
on a bronze plate found in December, 1907, at Ruvo (Apulia) is described by 
A. JATTA and interpreted by L. Cecr in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 86-89 (2 figs). 

S. CERBONE. — Discoveries in the Necropolis of Populonia. — 
Excavations at S. Cerbone near Porto Baratti, within the area of the ancient 
necropolis of Populonia, have yielded interesting finds. One tomb was that 
of a girl, whose head was crowned with a diadem of golden olive leaves, 
ornamented in the centre with a rosette and at the ends with heads of 
Ammon. In another were found three pieces of aes rude, which had been 
placed in the mouth of the corpse as Charon’s fee. Another yielded a 
statuette of bronze in the Aeginetan style, representing the suicide of Ajax. 
There were also found objects belonging to the period from the ninth to the 
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seventh centuries B.c., valuable for the study of costume, and the founda- 
tions of an ancient temple, which Professor Milani believes was destroyed 
during the expedition of Dionysius of Sicily in 384 B.c. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XVII, 1908, pp. 446-448.) 

SARDINIA.—S. ANTIOCO.— Punic and Roman Remains. — 
Remains of widely different ages and character found at S. Antioco are 
discussed and pictured by A. TARAMELLI in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 145-162 
(15 figs.). The statue of a young Roman commander was found in pieces, 
easily put together. The person represented appears to be Drusus Nero. 
(Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 192-197 ; 2 figs.) 

CAGLIARI.—A Portrait Statue.— At Cagliari, in Sardinia, at the 
bottom of a well, a marble head of more than life-size was discovered, exe- 
cuted in the style of the first century of the Empire, and evidently a portrait. 
It probably represents some local magistrate or benefactor of the town. 
Explorations in the Punic necropolis of the ancient city of Sulci yielded 
valuable material. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 348-349.) 

SICILY.— Archaeological Explorations.— P. Orsr prints in Not. 
Scav. 1907, pp. 484-498 (fig.), a preliminary account of his explorations at 
various sites in the southeastern part of Sicily within the years 1905-07. 
The account is continued on pp. 741-778 (29 figs.), where discoveries in 
Syracuse are described. Prominent among these are a red-figured crater, 
51 cm. high, the largest of the painted vases yet known from Syracuse. One 
side shows a battle between two horsemen and two footmen, the other two 
young men and a maiden conversing. A number of examples were found of 
vavAa put in the mouth of the dead, in the shape of thin disks of gold. At 
Gela, aes rude was thus used; at Centuripe, coins were found in the hand. — 
New explorations were conducted in the Catacombs of S. Giovanni (plans), 
from which many inscriptions are given, one of especial interest and diffi- 
culty, referring to a bishop. 

TERNI.— Excavations in the Necropolis.— Excavations in the 
necropolis at Terni, near the steel works, are described at length by A. 
Pasqui and L. Lanzr in Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 595-650 (41 figs.). Lanzr 
adds a brief account of other discoveries at the edge of the city. The exca- 
vations were carried out in 1887 and 1904. 

TORRE DEL PADIGLIONE.— A New Antinous.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1908, pp. 3838-357 (pl.; plan), Pau GAUCKLER publishes a fine relief 
representing Antinous. It was found in theruins of a villa a short distance 
north of Torre del Padiglione and about 50 km. south of Rome, in October, 
1907. The slab, which is 1.42 m. high, 0.68 m. wide at the top, and 0.63 
m. wide at the bottom, is almost perfectly preserved. Antinous is repre- 
sented as a rustic deity standing before a small altar and holding a pruning 
knife in his right hand. Above isavine. A dog is following him. He 
wears only a linen tunic girt up at the waist, with his right shoulder 
bare. On the altar is the signature “Avtwviavos “Adpoderoreds éroter. Anto- 
nianus is not otherwise known, but he must have been one of the group of 
artists who flourished at Aphrodisias at the beginning of the second century 
A.D. The relief dates from between 130 and 138 and is of very careful work- 
manship. (Cf. also G. E. Rizzo, Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 48-52.) 

TURIN. — The Excavation of the Roman Theatre. — The excavation 
of the Roman theatre discovered in 1899 under the Palazzo Reale at Turin 
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has been completed. The ruins extend to the Via Venti Settembre along 
which a broad arcade ran. The entire ground plan with the entrances and 
steps can be followed. (Nation, November 5, 1908, p. 448.) 

VAIANO (CASTIGLIONE DEL LAGO).— An HEtruscan Tomb. 
— At Vaiano was discovered in January, 1908, a vaulted tomb, with traver- 
tine door, to which access was given by a long dromos. Within were two 
inscribed cippus-urns containing ashes from incineration, and two large 
amphorae. (E. GAuut, Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 317-328; 5 figs.) 


FRANCE 


ALESIA.—The Present State of the Excavations. — An account of 
the present state of the excavations at Alesia (see A.J.A. XII, pp. 110 and 
370) is given by S. D. in the Nation, October 1, 1908, p. 822. The remains 
show three different periods from the time of the city’s prosperity in the 
first century A.D. to its decadence in the fourth century. The theatre, with 
a facade 270 feet long, has been uncovered and back of it the substructure 
of a temple. To the east are three apses of different periods not yet fully 
understood, and to the north a number of other buildings. There is “a 
vast quadrangle, with a facade having a double row of columns at different 
levels, and a building of many halls with a large full-centred arch for its 
portal. At the place of the forum there still exist the bases of the columns 
which made up the colonnades of its northern and southern sides. On the 
sites of the private houses many separate rooms are found, apparently 
cellars.” A great number of antiquities was brought to light, some having 
artistic merit, as a bust of Silenus, and a reclining Gaul, both statuettes. 
A wooden Pan’s pipe found at the bottom of a well is the first instrument 
of its kind to come down to modern times. The excavations throw much 
light upon the industrial activity of Gaul as early as the first century A.D., 
particularly in the field of pottery. : 

A Dedication to Ucuetis and Bergusia. — In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1908, 
pp. 498-500, A. HErRon DE VILLEFOSSE announces the discovery at Alise- 
Sainte-Reine (Alesia) of a bronze vase 0.46 m. high, bearing the inscription 
Deo Ucueti et Bergusiae Remus Primi fil(ius) donavit; v(otum) s(olvit) 
l(ibens) m(erito). The inscription is important for the names of the divini- 
ties who undoubtedly had a temple at Alise. 

LIEVIN. — Excavation of a Gallo-Roman Cemetery.—JIn B. Soc. 
Ant. F’r.1908, p. 137, A. bE LOISNE gives a brief notice of the excavations of 
E. Drouet in the Gallo-Roman and Frankish cemetery at Liévin (Pas-de- 
Calais). Seven hundred and fifty-two graves which yielded about 2500 
objects were opened. 

MESNIL—-GERMAIN.— A Prehistoric Iron Foundry.—JIn B. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 188-139, F. pk M&Ly gives a brief account of the finding 
of a prehistoric iron foundry 1.50 m. below the surface at Mesnil-Germain, 
canton of Livarot. About 200 kg. of iron in broken pigs was taken out and 
as much more remains. Iron is not found nearer than the forest of Ouche, 
50 km. distant, but it was probably brought to this place for smelting 
because there is a bank here full of fossil bones which furnished abundant 
phosphate for the reduction of the mineral. 

MURET.— Excavations at the so-called “‘Camp of Caesar.’’ — 
O. VAUVILLE, in M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVII, 1907, pp. 216-230 (2 figs.), gives 
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an account of his excavations on the site of the so-called “ Camp of Caesar” 
at Muret, 13 km. southeast of Soissons. The place is just south of the town 
which it overlooks. The principal part of the fortification runs from north 
to south and has a length of 269m. There was a ditch from 24 m. to 27 m. 
wide, mostly cut out of the solid rock, and back of it a rampart. The whole 
had a thickness of from 55 m. to 65m. To the south is another piece of 
the fortification 169 m. long. The principal gate near the southwest cor- 
ner was admirably arranged. It was protected by two ditches, and by two 
ramparts 15 m. long facing each other on each side of the entrance. The 
breadth and shape of the ditch, which is concave, prove that this was not a 
Roman, but a Gallic, fort. It must have belonged to the Suessiones; but 
the woods which cover the site have prevented the finding of objects which 
might furnish a date. 

NARBONNE. — A Grave Stele.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 496- 
498 (fig.), A. Hfron pe VILLEFOsSE gives a brief account of a finely pre- 
served grave stele recently found at Narbonne. Above at the left is a mill 
which a mule with eyes blindfolded is turning. To the right is a dog 
having a collar with bell attached around his neck. Above the dog is a 
small altar. Below is a Latin epitaph. 

PARIS.—In the Marché des fleurs, among other Roman remains, has 
been found the epitaph of a soldier Fortunatus. This is said to be but the 
fifth such monument discovered at Paris. (L. CANTARELLI in B. Com. 
Rom. XX XV, 1907, pp. 368-369.) 

SAINTEH-COLOMBE-LEZ-VIENNE. — The Genius of the Colony 
of Lyons.— A. Heron DE VILLEFOsSE, in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. pp. 134-136, gives 
a brief account of a terra-cotta medallion 5.5 cm. in diameter from a vase. 
It represents the Genius of Lyons standing alone and pouring a libation 
over an altar at the right. He has a light chlamys over his left shoulder 
and rests his left hand on a sceptre. There is a crow at his left. Seven 
other medallions with this subject have been found, most of them at Sainte- 
Colombe-lez-Vienne, from which this came. 

VILLENEUVE-SAINT-GERMAIN.— A Settlement of the Sues- 
Biones. In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVII, 1907, pp. 1-15 (2 figs.), O. Vavu- 
VILLE shows that the peninsula lying immediately to the north of 
Villeneuve-Saint-Germain, and bordered on three sides by the Aisne, was 
an ancient settlement of the Suessiones. A fortification extending from 
river to, river protected it on the south. Remains of Gallic pottery were 
found in six different parts of the site. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.— An Amulet againt the Demon Labartu. — In Amtliche | 
Berichte aus den kgl. Kunstsammlungen, XXX, 1908, cols. 74-78 (2 figs.), 
F. Deuirscu publishes an amulet against the female demon Labartu 
recently acquired by the Berlin Museum. It is of black stone, 7 cm. high 
and 5.58 cm..wide, and has on one side an inscription in late Assyrian 
cuneiform characters, and on the other a relief representing Labartu with a 
lion’s head, kneeling on the back of a horse and holding a double-headed 
serpent in either hand. 

A Babylonian Seal with the Etana Myth. —In Amtliche Berichte aus 
den kgl. Kunstsammlungen, XXIX, 1908, cols. 232-235 (fig.), L. MmssErR- 
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SCHMIDT publishes a Babylonian seal cylinder in the Berlin Museum which 
has upon it a representation of the Etana myth. ‘There are four groups on 
the cylinder. At the left is Etana seated upon the eagle, and near by in the 
field the sun and moon. Below the hero are a number of dogs. Next comes 
a herdsman driving his flocks of sheep and goats towards a pen. Above, 
that is,in the background, is a potter at work. Near by is another man who 
is perhaps a baker. A number of circular objects in front of him are sup- 
posed to be cakes. These are the scenes Etana looked down upon in his 
passage through the air. The cylinder dates from the first half of the third 
millennium. 

An Illustration of the Great Altar at Pergamon.—In Amiliche 
Berichte aus den kql. Kunstsammlungen, X XLX, 1908, cols. 238-241 (fig.), H. 
DresseEv publishes a large bronze medallion in the Berlin Museum. It has 
on the obverse the portraits of Septimius Severus and his wife Julia, and on 
the reverse the great altar of Pergamon. In the centre are the steps on 
either side of which stands an ox on a pedestal. These were probably of 
bronze. Above are seen the columns of the colonnade with their entablature, 
and higher still are four statues. At the top of the steps is seen the actual 
altar, above which appears an arch-shaped canopy supported by two col- 
umns. Only two other complete copies of this medallion are known, one of 
which is in London and the other in Paris. 

Two New Bronzes.—In Amtliche Berichte aus den kgl. Kunstsamm- 
lungen, X XIX, 1908, cols. 291-295 (2 figs.), R. Zann publishes two small 
bronzes in the Antiquarium, Berlin. One is Etruscan, 20.5 em. high. It 
represents a rude youth standing with his left hand resting on his hip while 
his right holds a strigil against his thigh. Above the head is a ring and 
below the base are five hooks. The exact use of this object has not been 
determined. The second bronze is a small figure of Odysseus 6 cm. high. He 
is closely wrapped in his garments, has the pilos-on his head, and is seated 
on an altar. Several similar representations of the hero are known, and the 
writer argues that they go back to an original of the school of Scopas. 





Figure 7.—SrLveErR RELIEFS FROM MILETOPOLIS. 


Two Silver Reliefs.—In Amtliche Berichte aus den kgl. Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XXX, 1908, cols. 65-67 (2 figs.), H. WINNEFELD publishes two cir- 
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cular silver reliefs of Hellenistic date from Miletopolis in northwestern Asia 
Minor (Fig. 7). They are about 8.4 cm. in diameter and represent, in high 
relief, one a portrait head of Demosthenes in profile, and the other a Silenus 
crowned with grape leaves seen in full front. The Demosthenes may be 
traced back to the statue of Polyeuctus set up in Athens in 280 B.c. and 
is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, copy of that work in existence. Gold 
leaf was used to decorate the leaves, the iris of the eyes, and the lips of the 
Silenus. 

CANNSTATT.— Excavations at the Roman Camp. — The recent 
excavations conducted by Drs. Goessler and Sontheimer on the site of the 
Roman camp at Cannstatt are repérted upon at length in Rémisch-German- 
isches Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 60-64. The praetorium was completely 
uncovered and parts of several other buildings laid bare. The minor finds 
in terra-cotta and in bronze were very numerous. Traces of a pre-Roman 
settlement were found, and the Roman occupation dated as far back as the 
first century A.D. 

DUNAPENTELE.— The Clay Model of a Fortification Gate. — 
In Rémisch-Germanisches Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 41-46 (4 figs.), R. 
ENGELMANN publishes the clay model of a fortification gate found by Mahler 
in 1907 at Dunapentele, the ancient Intercisa, on the Danube. The gate 
with its three openings is flanked by towers in one of which are three win- 
dows one above the other. Over the gate and just under the projecting roof 
are four more windows side by side. Below these is the inscription Jlarus 
fec\it porta(m) fel(iciter). He thinks that this was probably the architect's 
original model for one of the town gates. It was much broken when found, 
but practically all the pieces of it were recovered. F. DREXEL discusses 
this monument at some length (7bid. pp. 57-59; fig.) and shows that two of 
the fragments belong to a second model. This was a grave monument in 
the form of a square building with vaulted passageways running through it 
in each direction. Above was a second story with two windows on each 
side and higher still a pyramidal roof ending in a pinnacle. He argues that 
these were not real models, but were made by some potter for his own 
amusement; that the gateway is represented as seen from within. 

HOVEN.— Roman Graves.— Six Roman graves have been opened at 
Hoven near Diiren. Numerous vases found in them show that they date 
from the third century a.p. (Scnoop, hémisch-Germanisches Korrespondenz- 
blatt, I, 1908, pp. 59-60.) 

KONIGSBERG.— Vases with a Meander Decoration. — In Z. Ethn. 
XL, 1908, pp. 772-775 (6 figs.), W. HinpenBurRG publishes two vases 
adorned with a meander of ihe East Germanic pattern found near K6nigs- 
berg. They date from the first century A.D. 

LENGOW0O.— Hoard of Denarii in Free Germany.—In Z. Num. 
XXVI, 1907, pp. 304-316, K. Reaurne describes in detail a hoard of 215 
Roman denarii, ranging in date from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, found in 
the spring of 1906 in Lengowo (province of Posen). The hoard is striking for 
the fact that it was concealed (or lost in the moorland) in free Germany, 
as also for the fewness of the later coins in comparison with those of Trajan 
and Hadrian, which were 123 in number. 

LESSENICH.— Dedications to the Matronae Vacallinehae. — In 
Rémisch-Germanisches Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 538-54, H. Leaner 
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publishes the dedicatory inscriptions from three altars of the Matronae 
Vacallinehae recently found near Lessenich. The largest altar is 73 cm. 
high and 37 cm. wide. Other dedications to these goddesses have been 
found in the vicinity, and it is probable that they had an Tae 
sanctuary in this neighborhood. 

MAYEN IN DER EIFEL.— The Neolithic Town. — The neni 
town at Mayen in der Eifel (A./J.A. XII, p. 372) has been further examined 
and found to be smaller than was first reported. It is oval in shape, 360 m. 
long from north to south and 220 m. from east to west. The moat sur- 
rounding it was interrupted by several passageways. The complicated 
gateway, with numerous holes for posts’ and beams, has been laid bare. 
(Rémisch-Germanisches Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, p. 47.) 

SOLLER.— Remains of a Roman Aqueduct.— The remains of a 
Roman aqueduct have been found at Soller, near Diiren. (ScnHoop, Rémisch- 
Germanisches Korrespondenszblatt, I, 1908, p. 59.) 

SOUTHWESTERN GERMANY.— The Neolithic Settlements. —- 
A. Scuuiz, in Rémisch-Germanisches Korrespondenzblatt, 1, 1908, pp. 69-75, 
describes three mounds, two belonging to the necropolis of the Heuchelberg 
and one on the other side of the Neckar, which are typical of a large num- 
ber which were explored. They show modifications due to a change from 
the practice of burial to that of cremation. Besides sepulchral vases, a 
large amount of household pottery was found, showing affinity with widely 
separated peoples. The finds also show that the characteristic feature of 
the string-pattern pottery (see A.J.A. XI, p. 232) is not the decoration, but 
the form and the material. It is more widely distributed than was formerly 
supposed. 

THOLEY IM HOCHW ALD. — Remains of a Roman Bath. — There 
have been found, under the floor of the parish church at Tholey im Hoch- 
wald, the remains of a Roman building which seems to have been the bath 
attached to a villa. The size of the frigidarium shows that the villa must 
have been large and wealthy. (Rémisch-Germanisches Korrespondenzblatt, I, 
1908, p. 47.) . 

TREVES.—The Excavations in the Amphitheatre. — The excava- 
tions begun in the amphitheatre at Treves three years ago have been con- 
tinued. ‘The most important finds were a number of pieces of several ivory 
pyzides. Among the scenes carved on them are Daniel in the lion’s den, 
the three youths in the fiery furnace, and a Pan playing the flute. (Rdmisch- 
Germanisches Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, p. 47.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


ASSERIA.— Recent Excavations.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, 
Beiblatt, cols. 17-88 (63 figs.), H. Liesn and W. Wi.pere describe their 
recent excavations at the ancient Asseria, which is on the road from Zara 
to Knin, four hours from Benkovac. The town was destroyed in the sixth 
century A.D. The walls of fortification are preserved for almost their entire 
extent, in places to a height of ten courses. There were three gates and a 
small door. The chief entrance, which was at the north, was an imposing 
gate dedicated to Trajan, as an inscription shows. About the forum a com- 
plex mass of buildings with colonnades in front of them was uncovered. 
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House walls were found in a number of places in the town. Nine fragmen- 
tary pieces of sculpture, none of them important, and thirty-one inscriptions 
were discovered, besides numerous minor objects. 

CARNUNTUM.— Recent Acquisitions of the Museum. — The mu- 
seum at Carnuntum has recently acquired forty inscriptions from the col- 
lection of Anton Widter, including the gravestone of the German king 
Aistomodius (C.J.LZ. II, 4453), besides various sculptures. Among the 
coins found during the year and now in the museum is a rare coin of the 
Emperor Regalianus. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, cols. 10 and 11.) 

A Terra Sigillata Plate.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 330-344 
(pl.; 5 figs.), J. ZINGERLE publishes the fragments of a rectangular plate of 
terra sigillata from Carnuntum, the most interesting feature of which is a 
scene in three small panels on the rim representing the adventure of Odys- 
seus with Circe. The hero is seated sword in hand at the left, while Circe, 
identified by her name in Greek letters, is kneeling before him. There is a 
' large pot on the ground, and, above, the bar of the loom. A similar scene 
is found on a wall-painting from the Esquiline. The plate dates from the 
second century A.D. and was probably made in the vicinity of Treves. 

SALONA.—Recent Excavations.— Recent excavations at Salona 
have uncovered a basilica built in the time of Constans (333-350 A.D.), a 
bath, and a building of the time of Bishop Petrus (554-562). On each side 
of the Porta Caesarea an eight-sided tower was found. The old town lay 
to the west of the gate as far as the amphitheatre, while the new town was 
east of the gate (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, cols. 4 and 5). 

SPALATO.—A Marble Head.—In Jh. Oest. Arch: I. XI, 1908, pp. 
115-117 (2 figs.), A. HeKLER publishes a female head of marble 82 cm. high 
in the museum at Spalato. The nose and chin are badly broken; other- 
wise it is well preserved. The face is turned slightly to the right, the lips 
are parted, and the eyes have an intense expression. The hair is carried in 
two wavy masses about the sides of the head, but is only roughly worked 
on top. The figure must have worn a diadem or perhaps a helmet. The 
head is in the style of Scopas. 

STARIGRAD.—The Roman Town Walls. — Excavations at Stari- 
grad, the Roman Argyruntum, have revealed the course of the town walls 
and brought to light several ancient streets and hundreds of Roman graves. 
(Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, col. 7.) 

VIENNA. — Antiquities in the Wix Collection. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. 
I. XI, 1908, pp. 142-164 (4 pls.; 22 figs.), H. Srrre describes the more im- 
portant sculptures in the collection of Adolfo Wix at Vienna. All of them 
came from Thasos. They are: 1. An archaic Apollo head, 27 cm. high, well 
preserved except for a break on the nose. It probably dates from the first 
half of the sixth century B.c. and isa good example of Ionic sculpture of 
this date. 2. A headless draped female figure, 66 cm. high, of the end of the 
fifth century. The head was set in. 8. A seated Cybele, 42 cm. high, with 
head missing. 4. A half-veiled female head from a grave stele of the fourth 
century. 5. A beautiful female head of white marble, 32 cm. high, from a 
fourth-century grave stele. The head is veiled and slightly turned to the 
right. A similar head appears on a standing figure in the museum at Con- 
stantinople. 6. An Apollo head of the fourth century, 26.5 cm. high. 
7. A headless standing female figure, 1.06 m. high, fully draped, with right 
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hand resting on a pillar and left hand on her hip, of Hellenistic date. 
8. Two bearded heads of Heracles of the third century. 9. The head and 
body of a Dionysus in high relief, 64.5 cm. high, of Roman date. 10. A 
Hermes, 78 cm. high, of Roman date, broken off just below the knees. 
11. A round grave relief with portrait of a young woman, of Roman date. 
12. A carved pilaster capital of the fifth century a.p. Ibid. XI, 1908, Bei- 
blatt, cols. 97-102 (6 figs.), the same writer describes the antiquities from 
Amphipolis in this collection. Among the terra-cottas are a woman seated, 
holding a patera in her right hand and wearing the pilos ; eight so-called 
Attis figures, and a sleeping shepherd boy. ‘There is a figure of Nike, 0.655 
m. high, without head or arms, of Roman date, and two late reliefs of 
mounted huntsmen. There is a good bronze statuette of Zeus, 0.084 m. 
high, of unknown provenance. The god is nude and probably held the 
sceptre in his raised left hand. Part of the thunderbolt in his right hand 
and the feet are missing. 

VIRUNUM. — The Foundations of a Temple. — The foundations of a 
temple have been found on the Helenenberge near Virunum. ‘The work of 
excavation has not yet progressed sufficiently for its identification. (Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, cols. 9 and 10.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HOARDS OF ROMAN COINS IN ENGLAND. —G. F. Hiri de- 
scribes two hoards of Roman coins found in England in Num. Chron. 1908, 
pp. 208-221: the first was unearthed in May, 1907, during the construction 
of the Brooklands Motor-Track, Weybridge. It wascontained in an earthen 
pot, and consisted of bronze coins of the tetrarchy (297-805), of various 
mints. One hundred and thirty-seven are described in detail; others — 
perhaps many others — disappeared into the pockets of the workmen. The 
second collection is of 318 silver coins of the late fourth century, said to have 
formed part of a hoard dug up at Icklingham, in Surrey, many years ago. 
The mints vary, Tréves predominating. A full analysis is given, and the 
hoard must be compared with that found at Grovely Wood (cf. Num. Chron. 
1906, pp. 329 ff.; A./.A. XII, 118). “In connection with the numerous finds 
of coins in England dating from [this period], Professor Oman calls my 
attention to a passage in the A.-S. Chronicle under the year 418, stating that 
in this year the Romans gathered together all the treasure that they had in 
Britain, and some they buried so that no man might find it, and some they 
carried away with them to Gaul.” 

A GRAECO-ROMAN BRONZE LAMP.W— A beautiful bronze hang- 
ing lamp, recently acquired in England and said to have been found in 
Switzerland, represents a boat with a figure of the infant Heracles reclining 
in the stern and strangling the two serpents. The association of this myth 
with a boat is probably occasioned only by the convenience of the boat form 
foralamp. (F. H. Marsuwa tt, J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, p. 273; 2 pls.) 

CAERWENT.— Recent Excavations.—In Archaeologia, LX, 1907, 
pp. 451-464 (38 pls.; 5 figs.), T. Asupy describes the excavations at Caerwent 
in 1906. <A large house (No. VIIN) was uncovered and is described in detail. 

CROYDON.W— Hoard of Roman Bronzes. — During the summer of 
1905 some workmen, constructing a drain at the South End district of 
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Croydon, England, found an earthen pot containing nearly 300 Roman 
sestertit, dupondu, and asses dating from the reign of Claudius to that of 
Antoninus Pius. Of these 281 are described in detail by Frepx. A. Wax- 
TERS in Num. Chron., 1908, pp. 353-372 (2 pls.). The author is inclined 
to think that at least the coins of Antoninus Pius of the Britannia type 
were struck in England, or especially for circulation there. The dupondii, 
as usual, excelled the asses in fabric. Analysis of two coins of the younger 
Faustina showed: for the dupondius, copper, 83.4 per cent, tin, 8.5, lead 
(chiefly), 8.1; for the as, copper, 99.65 per cent. These analyses practically 
correspond with those of Augustan coins. Other discoveries make it prob- 
able that a Roman station of some importance eee ?) lay near 
Croydon. 

LONDON.— New Sabaean Inscriptions in the British Museum. — 
In R. Sem. XVI, 1908, pp. 293-301, J. HaLttévy publishes in Hebrew trans- 
literation and translation three new Sabaean inscriptions in the British 
Museum. 

NEWSTEAD.— Roman Remains.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, 
pp. 469-471, C. H. Reap gives a brief account of the Roman remains found 
at Newstead since 1905. The most important objects are three helmets, 
two of, which are of iron; part of a belt having two large silver bosses; and 
some pieces of metal which may be armor. 

OXFORD.— The Ashmolean Museum. — The contents of a tomb 
found at Abydos, Egypt, including cylinders inscribed with the names of 
Senusert III and Amenemhat III (end of the twelfth dynasty) and remains 
of an imported Cretan vase of Middle Minoan III style are now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. These objects show that the Middle Minoan III 
period was contemporaneous with the twelfth Egyptian dynasty. The Mu- 
seum has also received a series of terra-cotta votive statuettes from Petsofa, 
near Palaikastro, a bronze statuette of a warrior from Dodona, inscribed 
NIKIA2 MANEOEKEN (about 520 B.c.), and several vases. Three of 
these are described by J. D. BeAztey in J.H.S. XVIII, 1908, pp. 313-318 
(3 pls.). A rather late black-figured pelike has on one side a representation 
of a shoemaker’s shop, similar to one in Boston, but not so good, and on the 
other a scene connected with the popular stories of the birth of Pan, such 
as might have been made the subject of a satyr play about the time the 
worship of the god was introduced at Athens, in 490. An early red-figured 
crater a colonnette is decorated with a single unframed figure on each side, 
a scheme that is not common in this style of vase. They are athletes, a 
discus-thrower feeling for his footholds, and a boxer with his strap, getting 
out of the other’s way. A red-figured bell crater shows a hastily drawn 
but lively scene in a potter’s workshop of the fifth century B.c. 

PETERSFIELD.— The Roman Villa.—In Cl. R. XXII, 1908, pp. 
161-162, A. M. WILLrIAMs gives an account of the Roman villa one mile 
west of Petersfield. "There were three wings around a courtyard, and a wall 
and gateway on the fourth side. The north wing consisted of living-rooms 
and a rectangular hall or yard subdivided by two rows of six stone bases 
for columns. The west wing was composed of an elaborate group of baths; 
the east wing of sheds or outhouses, but there is an octagonal chamber 
where it joins the north wing. On the evidence of coins the villa was occu- 
pied between 265 and 337 a.p. 
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RIBCHESTER. — Recent Excavations at the Roman Fort. — In Cl. 
R. XXII, 1908, pp. 196-197, R. S. Conway reports upon the excavations 
carried on at the Roman fort at Ribchester in the spring of 1908 by T. 
May, G. L. Cheesman, and others. The north wall with its gate and two 
towers was located, and, within the enclosure, two substantial buildings 
used as granaries. Remains of burnt wheat were found in both of them. 
A fragmentary inscription from the main building has the beginnings of 
five lines which are sufficient to date it between 198 and 211 a.p. 

SILCHESTER.— The Excavations of 1906.—In Archaeologia, LX, 
1907, pp. 431-450 (2 pls.; 8 figs.), W. H. St. Jonn Hore reports upon the 
excavations at Silchester in 1906. The work was confined to Jnsula XXXIV, 
in which a large house was uncovered. | 

SULHAM. — A Burial Place of the Bronze Age. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
X XI, 1907, pp. 308-314, O. A. SHRUBSOLE describes a burial place of the 
bronze age found at Sulham in 1906, and records other undescribed burial 
places of the same period in Berkshire. 

WEYBRIDGE.— A Bronze Bucket of the Harly Iron Age.—In 
Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, pp. 464-469 (pl.; fig.), W. Daxe publishes a 
bronze bucket of the early iron age found at Weybridge in Surrey. R. A. 
Smitu shows that it belongs to a well-known Hallstatt type and that it is 
the first of its kind to be found in Britain. 


AFRICA 


CARTHAGE. — A Dedication to the God Hero. — A. MERLIN pub- 
lishes in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 128-131, a 
short dedication to the god Hero or Heros recently 
found at Carthage. This god had an important 
place in the religion of the eastern part of the 
Roman empire, especially in Thrace, along the 
Danube, in Asia Minor and in Egypt, but no 
reference to him has been previously found in 
northern Africa. The name was probably origi- 
nally “Hpwv, as the genitive form ”Hpwvos shows, 
and was not of Greek origin. The god is usually 
represented as a horseman or hunter armed with 
a spear and accompanied by a dog or a boar. 
MAHDIA.—Bronzes from the Sea.— In 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 245-254 (5 figs.), 
386-388, A. Merriin gives an account of the 
ancient bronzes found in the sea off Mahdia. In 
June, 1907, the crew of a Greek boat fishing for 
sponges found, about 7 km. northeast of Cape 
Africa and halfway between Thapsus and Sul- 
lectum, a great mass of ancient remains. ‘They 
lie at a depth of 42 m. There are three heaps of 
columns in the midst of which were found objects 
of bronze. Some of these were too heavy to 
+ move, but several pieces were brought to land. 
Figure 8.— Bronze Eros The most important are: 1. A nude Eros, 1.40 m. 
FROM Maupia. high, standing with the weight on the left leg and 
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the right leg drawn back (Fig. 8). The right hand touches the side of the 
head. The hair, which consists of little curls, is cut short in front and 
is crowned with a garland of leaves. The left arm and part of the left 
thigh are missing. The feet are still filled with lead run in to preserve the 
equilibrium. ‘The head bears some resemblance to certain heads of athletes, 
but the figure, as a whole, has much charm and is probably a copy of a 
bronze Eros of Praxiteles. 2. A Dionysus in the shape of a herm 1 m. 
high. The god is represented with a long beard. The pillar is slightly 
broken at the bottom, but 
the figure is otherwise per- 
fect. It bears the inscrip- 
tion Bénfos Kadrynddovios 
eoiet. Boethus is known 
for his group of the’ boy 
and the goose. 3. Two 
female heads in high relief, 
0.20 m. high, which deco- 
rated the angles of two cor- 
nices (Fig. 9). The heads 
are similar, but not quite 
alike. Both had the pupils 
of the eyes set in. Among 
the other objects are the 
statuette of an Eros 0.32 m. is sa 
high; a mask representing Figuru 9.— Heap as Cornice Decoration. 

a laughing child; three 

lamps of rather elaborate pattern; two small columns, one 1.50 m. high with 
a Corinthian capital; and various ornaments from furniture. <A circular 
piece of marble carved with acanthus leaves and acorns was also recovered. 
All of these objects must have been lost in a shipwreck. 

TUNIS.— The Roman Road from Theveste to Thelepte. — The 
numerous milestones along the line of the Roman road between Theveste 
and Thelepte have led Donav to examine its present condition. His results 
are published in WM. Soc. Ant. Fr. LX VII, 1907, pp. 187-215. The ancient 
road can be traced for its whole length. The first forty-six milestones are 
numbered from Theveste, the remaining eight from Thelepte. At several 
places crossroads led to ancient towns now masses of ruins. The road to 
Cillium (Kasserine) branched off at the fiftieth milestone. Seventy-eight 
inscriptions found along the way accompany the article. An effort was 
made to trace the Roman road from Thelepte to Capsa, but it could be 
followed with certainty only to the seventh milestone from each end. Five 
more inscriptions found along this route are published. 

UCHI MAIUS — New Inscriptions.— In Notes et Documents, II, 1908, 
pp. 1-125 (7 figs.; map) A. Merirn and L. Pornssor publish with com- 
ment 182 Latin inscriptions found by Captain H. Gondouin at the site 
of Uchi Maius, the modern Henchir ed-Douamis in Tunis. A brief account 
of the site and of the remains of the principal buildings serves as an intro- 
duction. 
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UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — Enamelled Tiles from Egypt. — In B. Mus. F. A. VI, 1908, 
pp. 47-50 (11 figs.) L. E. R. publishes briefly a series of enamelled tiles 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts which once formed a part of the wall 
decoration of a building of Rameses III. It includes portraits in color of 
Syrians, Philistines, Amorites, Hittites, and natives of Kush. 

CHICAGO. — Recent Acquisitions of the Art Institute. — The Art 
Institute of Chicago has recently acquired fourteen Greek vases mostly from 
the Van Branteghem collection in Brussels. Among them are three white 
lecythi, one of which is inscribed Evafwy xadds (Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, 
p. 70), and a red-figured cylix inscribed ‘Imodapuas Kadds (Klein, ibid. p. 55). 
A Roman lamp with a figure of Victory bears the inscription Annum novum 
Jfaustum felicem mihi (agas). It is published by Fréhner in La colleetion 
Eugene Piot (Bulletin Art Inst. of Chicago, I, 1908, pp. 12-13 and 29). 

NEW YORK. —_METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. — Recent Acquisi- 
tions. — In addition to material from the pyramid at Lisht the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York has recently acquired two offering chambers from 
mastaba tombs of the fifth dynasty at Sakkara. The walls of both are coy- 
ered with reliefs representing the best work of the Old Empire. One of the 
chambers was published by Mariette (astabas Tomb D, 3). A granite 
statuette of a priest of the twenty-sixth dynasty, a bronze statuette of Neith 
of the same period, and a sphinx of quartzite, bearing the head of Thothmes 
III, were also acquired. (A. M. L. in B. Metr. Mus. III, 1908, pp. 220-228; 
5 figs.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EGYPT.—_ KARM ABOUM.—The City of St. Menas.— At Karm 
Aboum (Abu Mena), in the Mareotic desert, C. M. Kaufmann and J. C. 
Ewald Falls, aided by a subvention from the city of Frankfort, have un- 
covered (1905-08) a great Christian sanctuary (of St. Menas), with 
basilicas, a baptistery, and bathing establishment. Inscriptions, ostraca, etc., 
were found in great numbers. The constructions date from the fifth to the 
ninth century. (fh. Arch. XI, 1908, p. 418, from C. M. Kaurmann, 
Frankfurter Zeitung, April 10, 1908.) 

OASIS OF KHARGA.— Recent Excavations.—In B. WMetr. 
Mus. III, 1908, pp. 203-208 (7 figs.), A. M. L(yvrueor) reports upon 
his excavations in the Christian cemetery of El Bagawat, oasis of Khaga, 
in the spring of 1908. The numerous tomb chapels were found to be of 
mud brick faced with white plaster. They are usually square, roofed with 
domes, and show a mixture of classical and Egyptian motives. The tombs 
provided with such chapels consist of the chapel itself with a perpendicular 
shaft, usually in the centre, cut in the rock to a depth of about three metres 
and having a burial chamber at the bottom. The bodies were wrapped in 
many thicknesses of cloth, bound outside with flat bands crossing and re- 
crossing in a diamond pattern, and were not enclosed in coffins. Most of 
the chapels were without decoration, but in one the walls were covered with 
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pictures of allegorical and biblical personages, and in another with biblical 
scenes. ‘There are many Coptic and Arabic graffiti, interesting epigraphi- 
eally, upon the walls. The ordinary graves with superstructure consist of 
the grave itself cut in the sandstone rock and covered with a low super- 
structure, either rectangular or oval. An examination of the mound of Ain 
el Turba, near the cemetery, showed that it originally consisted of houses 
of mud brick. Much pottery was found here, besides ostraca, wooden 
tablets inscribed in Greek, etc. The coins date from Constantine to Arca- 
dius, thus dating this group of houses in the fourth century. 

FARKIN.— An Inscription of an Armenian King.—In Klio, VIII, 
1908, pp. 497-520 (pl.; 2 figs.), C. F. Lenmann-Havpr publishes a long, 
though much injured, Greek inscription at Farkin, the ancient Tigrano- 
certa, in Armenia. It is cut upon eight blocks of the town wall and con- 
cerns the dealings of an Armenian king with the inhabitants of Tigranocerta, 
who had rebelled and fought against him. He argues that the king was 
Pap and that the inscription should be dated in the year 372 a.p. 

PALESTINE. — JERUSALEM.— The Frescoes of the Church of 
the Cloister of the Holy Cross.— A. BaumstTark, in Monatshefte f. 
Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 771-784, describes and illustrates the frescoes adorn- 
ing the walls of the Church of the Cloister of the Holy Cross, situated on 
the hills west of Jerusalem. They are dated by inscriptions in the seven- 
teenth century, but the writer believes that they are restorations after much 
earlier originals, which possibly date back to the eleventh century. Much 
interest is attached to the frescoes by reason of their departure in many 
respects from the Byzantine iconography set forth in the famous Painters’ 
Manual of Mt. Athos. 

TURKEY.—SALONICA.— Mosaics in Hagios Demetrios. — Re- 
pairs to the church of Hagios Demetrios in the early part of 1908 brought 
to light a series of interesting mosaics, which are closely related to those of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, but differ from these in having to do, not 
with a number of saints, but chiefly with St. Demetrius alone. They also 
furnish evidence regarding the origin of the quadrate nimbus. (J. StRzy- 
GOwSsKI, in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 1019-1022. 

DENMARK. —NIVAAGAARD.— A Madonna by Luini.—G. 
Frizzoni publishes, in Rass. d’Arte, VIII, 1908, pp. 1385-136, a Madonna 
by Luini, which is now in the Hage collection at Nivaagaard, Denmark. 
It belonged formerly to Sir George Donaldson in London. 

NORWAY.— OSEBERG.— A Viking Ship.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1908, pp. 389-394, G. GusTarson describes a richly ornamented Viking 
ship found in a circular mound at Oseberg, 100 km. south of Christiana. 
It is entirely of oak, 21.50 m. long and 5 m. wide, and had fifteen oars on 
each side. A small burial chamber of wood was erected in the ship, and 
two bodies, perhaps of a queen and her servant, laid in it. The tomb had 
been robbed long ago, but objects in other parts of the ship were undis- 
turbed. Among them was a four-wheeled chariot complete and four sledges. 
The chariot was adorned with reliefs of fantastic animals, two small scenes, 
human heads, etc. The ornament shows two styles, one being the last 
phase of an ancient art, the other derived from the Carolingian Renais- 
sance. The ship dates from about 800 a.p., and is the finest of the three 
which have so far been found. It will be set up in the museum at Christiania. 
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SWITZERLAND.— BERN. —A Reconstructed Altar-piece. — Four 
panels of an altar-piece, bearing scenes from the history of St. John Bap- 
tist, are preserved in the Bern Museum of Art, where they are ascribed to 
Heinrich Bichler. H. Voss, in Monatshefie f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 754— 
762, publishes three other panels of the same altar-piece, one of which he 
discovered in the Buda-Pesth Gallery, the other two in the castle of the 
Knights of St. John at Sonnenburg. He dates the altar in the closing years 
of the fifteenth century and assigns it to the “‘ Master of the Carnations.” 


ITALY 


BOLOGNA. — Acquisitions of the Pinacoteca.— The Pinacoteca at 
Bologna has recently received a David with the Head of Goliath by Carlo 
Dolci. (Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, p. 1185.) 

An Inscribed Crucifix.— A crucifix preserved in the Museo Civico at 
Bologna has the following inscription engraved upon it, being a dialogue 
between Christ and the Virgin, showing that the Crucified Christ once 
formed part of a larger group: Fulci! Quid, mateur (sic). Deus es. Sum. 
Cur ita pendes? Ne genus humanum c(on)vergat in interitum. Pacem satis 
inter vos (h)abeatis. ‘The artist’s signature follows: Petrus Alberici me fecit 
cum patre. Above the nimbus of the Crucified is still another inscription, 
which gives us the date of the work: ano (sic) MC. quo numerato et quin- 
quageno nono post associato, t.e. 1159. (F. pe M&éxy, in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, 
pp. 172-174.) 

CAMPIONE. — New Monuments of Lombard Art. — F. MALAGuzzI 
VaLeEri, in Rass. d’Arte, VIII, 1908, pp. 167-174, describes the artistic treas- 
ures of the Lombard town of Campione, particularly those contained in the 
Santuario. Besides sculptures of the school of Amadeo and the Rodari, 
and frescoes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the church contains 
paintings of capital importance for the history of the early Lombard 
school: a series of frescoes on the north wall, representing scenes from the 
life of the Virgin and St. John Baptist (Fig. 10), -and a large Last 
Judgment in the north portico, signed by Lanfranco dei Veri and his 
son Filippolo, — names entirely new in the history of Lombard art, — and 
dated 1400. The style is noteworthy for the use of agitated gestures 

to give expression, and the introduction of contemporary costume and 
~ episode. 

CANTELUPO.— Forgeries of Artists’ Autographs ?— V. FEDERICI, 
in Arch. Stor. Patr. 1907, pp. 486 ff., published a series of eighteen documents 
which he discovered in the Archivio Camuccini in Cantelupo. They record 
payments made from the papal treasury to various artists and receipts 
therefor, the list beginning with Donatello and ending with Bernini. But 
one of the payments purports to be made to Masaccio in 1488, or ten years 
after his death, another contains the receipt in Michelangelo’s hand for a 
sum paid him in 1517, during the whole of which year he was at Carrara 
and Florence, etc., etc. Such inconsistencies point to bare-faced forgeries, 
and the documents are so considered by G. Gronau (Monatshefte ff. 
Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 673-675), who points out that the Camuccini collec- 
tion was made in the sixties of the last century, at a time when such for- ~ 
geries were rife. 
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from which spring streams of milk directed to the mouths of suffering souls 
in purgatory, who rise amid flames from little holes in the ground about her. 
The writer assigns the picture to Cola d’Amatrice. 

FIESOLE.— Curious Barbarian Burial. — On the northwest declivity 
of Fiesole, within the limits of the ancient ring wall, were discovered remains 
of a house of late date facing upon a street, and buried in a grave con- 
structed immediately before the front door, and at right angles to it (there- 
fore under the roadway), in such a manner that the feet were directly under 
the threshold, a skeleton, recognized by the accompanying articles to be 
that of a woman. The pottery showed the burial to date from the age of 
the barbarian invasions, between the Gothic and Langobardic domination. 
The grave was indubitably constructed while the house was inhabited, or 
habitable. (A. Pasqut, Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 728-731; 2 figs.) 

FLORENCE. — Projected Changes in the Uffizi. — It is proposed, in 
order to protect the Uffizi from danger of fire, to tear down the adjacent 
buildings and isolate the gallery in the midst of a park. The post-office 
and the library are, according to the proposed plans, to be moved elsewhere. 
The archives will remain. The room thus acquired will be used for hous- 
ing the pictures now in the Academy, the tapestries now in the Museo 
Archeologico, the contents of the Museo Archeologico itself, and a sculpture 
gallery formed from the pieces in the Uffizi and those in the Bargello. A 
cast collection will also eventually be installed in the Uffizi. The Bargello 
will be turned into a museum of industrial art. (A. GOTTSCHEWSKI, 
Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 452-454.) 

Recent Acquisitions of the Uffizi.— These are: two panels painted on 
both sides with the subject of the Crucifixion, Flight into Egypt, Massacre 
of the Innocents, and St. Joseph between Two Shepherds, by G. F. Carotto 
(Rass. d’Arte, July, 1908, Cronaca) ; a drawing by Titian (the sketch for the 
portrait of Francesco Maria Rovere) ; and a portrait of Girolamo Romanino 
by the painter himself. (Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 1183-1134.) 


A Drawing by Titian. — E. JAcoBSsEN continues his study of drawings : 


by Titian (cf. A.J.A. XII, p. 382) with the publication of a sketch in the 
Uffizi, a study for the figure of Jacopo Pesaro, kneeling before the Virgin 
in the famous Madonna of the Pesaro family, in the church of the Frari 
in Venice (Gaz. B.-A. XL, 1908, pp. 1138-119.) 


A Fourteenth Century Madonna.—The restoration and opening of — 


the tabernacles of Florence has been determined upon by the city adminis- 


tration. This has called attention to one of these tabernacles, situated at — 
the corner of Via della Chiesa and Via del Leone. Closed until now, its — 


reopening has disclosed a Madonna with Saints John and Bernard (?), — 


showing a mixture of the Sienese and Giottesque. It is possibly the work ~ 


of Maso Fiorentino. (lL. H. in Chron. Arts, 1908, p. 412, after A. CHIAPELLI 
in Giornale d’Italia.) 


The Frescoes at Le Campora.— The frescoes in the chapel of the 
Augustinian cloister at Le Campora, south of Florence, are described by — 


O. Sirkén in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. 1, 1908, pp. 503-510. They relate to — 


episodes in the life of St. Anthony. He dates them about 1372-1375 and 
assigns them to a close follower of Giottino’s style, possibly Michelino. 

A New Filippo Lippi.— Carlo Gamba has recognized in a painting 
preserved in the church of 8. Gaetano, hitherto ascribed to Ghirlandaio’s 
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School, a work of Filippo Lippi. It is the central group of a Crucifixion, cut 
out of a larger composition, and represents the Crucified, with the Magdalen 
prostrate at the foot of the cross, and Sts. Jerome and Francis kneeling at 
either side. (A. GorTscHEwsk1, Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 548-549.) 

GENOA.— Four Pictures by Tiepolo. — There are at Genoa four pic- 
tures by Tiepolo illustrating episodes from Gerusalemme Liberata: the Love 
of Rinaldo and Armida, the Arrival of Ubaldo and Guelfo at the Enchanted 
Isle, the Parting of Rinaldo and Armida, and the Departure of Rinaldo for 
the Crusades. They belong to Sig. A. P. Cartier, who submitted them re- 
cently to the Brera: for judgment. This occasioned their publication in 
Rass. @ Arte, VIL, 1908, p. 179, by F. MALacuzzr VALERI. 

LUCCA.—Frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli.— Repairs to the church 
of S. Francesco in Lucca having occasioned the removal of a thick coat of 
plaster from one of the chapels, it appeared that the lunettes of its walls 
were adorned with frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli. The Nativity on the left 
wall is nearly all gone, as well as the Annunciation on,the altar wall. But 
the Presentation of the Virgin and a Sposalizio in the right wall are prac- 
tically intact save for a ruined space between the scenes. The treatment 
is remarkable, both scenes being combined into one composition. (NELLY 
ERIcHsEN, Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1908, pp. 75-76.) 

MILAN.— A Relief by Bambaia. — D. Sant’ AmBroaio publishes in 
Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1908, p. 79, a relief in the Castello Sforzesco represent- 
ing the martyrdom of St. Agnes, which he attributes to Agostino Busti, 
called the Bambaia. 

Acquisitions of the Brera. — The Brera at Milan has acquired a “ Por- 
trait of a member of the house of Martinengo” by Romanino (reproduced 
in Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1908, p. 103) and a St. Jerome by Cesare da Sesto 
(Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, p. 560). 

Acquisitions of the Poldo-Pezzoli Museum.— The Poldo-Pezzoli 
Museum has acquired the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne by Cima da 
Conegliano (Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 1908, p. 560; discussed by 
G. Frizzoni in an article on Cima’s mythological pictures, in Rass. d’ Arte, 
1908, pp. 41-42) ; a Madonna by Jacopo Bellini; a signed picture by Basaiti; 
and a composition by Lorenzo Lotto. (F. MaraGuzzi VALERI, Rass. d’ 
Arte, VIII, 1908, p. 166.) | 

ORTE.— Ancient Tomb used again in Byzantine Period. — In the 
locality near Orte called “ Le Cese” an ancient tomb has been found with 
an inscription AGATO+ET +AGATI4+ PR+, the Latin cross being 
used for interpunction. The inscription is apparently no earlier than the 
sixth century A.D. (A. BarTout, Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 433-487 ; fig.) 

PERUGIA.— An Early Work of Perugino.— A. LUPATELLI com- 
municates to Rass. d’ Arte, VII, 1908, pp. 90-94, an Annunciation in the 
possession of Count Emanuele Raineri of Perugia, which is obviously an 
early work of Perugino’s. The interest of the picture lies in the fact that 
the artist has repeated, with transposition, the architectural background of 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo’s Miracle of S. Bernardino in the Perugia Gallery. 

PIACENZA.— Sketches by Pordenone. — A. PETTORELLI illustrates 
in Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1908, pp. 175-179, a series of painted sketches by 
Pordenone, most of which are designs for the putti of the cupola of S. Maria 
di Campagna at Piacenza. 
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PISA.— Discovery of a Fresco.—On that facade of the Hospital 
which looks toward the Cathedral at Pisa, a fresco of 1300 has been dis- 
covered, representing the Madonna with four saints. (lass. d’ Arte, VIII, 
1908, July, Cronaca.) 

RAVENNA. — Discoveries in the Sarcophagus of S. Rainaldo. — 
The opening of the tomb of Rainaldo Concorreggio (f 1321) brought to 
light a number of well-preserved fragments of his pontifical robes, two 
silver glove-clasps ornamented with busts of Christ and the Virgin in 
cloisonné, and an engraved stone with the figures of Adam and Eve. (S. 
Murarort, Bollettino d’ Arte, I, 1908, pp. 324-837.) 

ROME. — Acquisitions of the Corsini Gallery.— The Corsini Gallery 
has recently acquired the Adoration of the Shepherds and the Baptism of 
Christ by Greco. (Chron. Arts, 1908, p. 387, described by A. Rossi, Bol- 
lettino d’ Arte, II, 1908, pp. 307-314.) 

An Acquisition of the Vatican.— The Vatican has just received a 
collection of seventeen thousand coins, among them the one piece which 
was still lacking in the 
series of Papal coins, 
a scudo d’ oro bearing 
the image of Innocent 
TX.) | (Chron. Arig 
1908, p. 239.) 

A Gothic House 
in Rome. — The origin 
of the name Argentina, 
given to the tower 
which used to domi- 
nate that quarter of 
Rome which centres 
around the Via del 


troubled topographers. 
It now appears that it 


is derived from Argen- 


the Latin name for 
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S. Maria del Popolo, which, by comparison with the tomb of Giovanni 
Crivelli, in 8. Maria Araceli, he assigns to Donatello. 

The Early Church of St. Chrysogonus. — Excavations under the 
sacristy of S. Crisogono in Trastevere have brought to light the apse of the 
primitive basilica, dating from the fifth century. The apse is decorated 
with paintings in imitation of opus sectile marmoreum, and has a confession, 
on the walls of which are traces of frescoes of the early Middle Ages. 
(O. Maruccut, N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1908, pp. 149-150.) 

Interesting Discoveries through Photography. — Three photographs 
are published by M. SExELiGerR in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 
791-794, which give remarkably clear evidence as to the technical methods 
of Raphael and Michelangelo. The first reproduces one of the ignudi of the 
Sistine ceiling and shows when the artist finished one day’s work and began 
the next. Another shows the incisions made by the stylus in transferring 
to the wet plaster from the cartoons the lines of two figures of the School of 
Athens (Fig. 11). The third shows that Raphael painted the portrait of 
Julius II in the Miracle of Bolsena first as a beardless man with short hair, 
and afterward as bearded and with long hair. 

SICILY .— Gothic Doors and Windows. —L. Frocca, in Rass. d’ Arte, 
VIII, 1908, pp. 146-150, illustrates a series of Gothic portals and windows 
in Messina, Syracuse, Catania, Palermo, and other places. 

TEANO. — Christian Mosaic.— An unfinished mosaic found at Teano, 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, is described at length by V. Spri- 
NAZZOLA in Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 697-703 (figs.). 

TORCELLO. — A Madonna by Domenico Gaggini. — A Madonna by 
Domenico Gaggini, recently discovered in the cathedral at Torcello, shows 
that before he went to Sicily in 1465, Domenico must have resided on the 
peninsula not only at Naples and Genoa, but also at Venice or its neighbor- 
hood. (F. BurGeER in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 658-654.) 

VENICE. — Acquisitions of the Academy. — The Accademia di Belle 
Arti has recently acquired a portrait by Lorenzo Lotto; a Nativity, assigned 
to the same master, but of doubtful authenticity ; an Adoration of the Magi, 
by Jacopo da Ponte; an Angel by Pier Maria Pennacchi; part of a polyptych 
of the Annunciation, with Saints; a Madonna in fresco, by Giovanni 
Buonconsiglio; two mythological pictures by Sebastiano Ricci; two land- 
scapes with figures by Giambattista Zeis; a Madonna with Angels signed by 
Giovanni Francesco dal Zotto; a Mary in the Temple by Tintoretto 
(L. Broscu, Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 816-817) ; a Madonna 
and §. Rocco by Francesco Morone; and a Family Group by Bernardino 
Licinio (ibid. pp. 1185-1136). 

A Nativity by Lorenzo Lotto. —In Bollettino d’ Arte, I, 1908, pp. 298- 
302, G. SINIGAGLIA describes a picture recently acquired by the Royal Gal- 
leries at Venice, which is the one described by Vasari, in his life of Lorenzo, 
as finta in una notte. The painting is remarkable for the lighting. 

VERONA.—Gold Ornaments of Barbarian Period.— A tomb at 
Verona yielded four gold ornaments of a “barbarian” style: a cross of 
Maltese shape, decorated with a pattern of interlacing bands and dots and 
designed to be attached to clothing, two earrings of the “ canestrino” type, 
and a finger ring. (G. GurrarDINI, Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 121-124; 2 figs.) 

A Fourteenth Century Crucifixion. — G. Grroua, in Bollettino d’ Arte, 
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II, 1908, pp. 803-306, publishes a group of statuary representing the Cruci- 
fixion, of which the Virgin, fainting in the arms of Veronica, is already in 
the Museo Civico at Verona, but the other members, the Crucifix, a kneeling 
Magdalen, and St. John, are to be found in the parish church at Cellore. 

A Portrait of Pliny the Younger. — The figure carved in bas-relief on 
the upper pilaster at a corner of the Palazzo del Consiglio in Verona, once 
supposed to be the architect of the building, or Fra Giocondo, is now proved 


by the inscription carved on the book he holds and by the accounts of the 


building in the fifteenth century to be an effigy of Pliny the Younger. He 
is represented in half-figure and dressed in the garb of a French Dominican. 
(G. pA Rr, Madonna Verona, 1908, pp. 105-109.) 

The Year of Pisanello’s Birth.— Professor Biadego has proved by 
documentary evidence that Pisanello was born in 1397, and not in 1380, 
as hitherto supposed. Inasmuch as the finest of the miniatures of the 
Livre d’Heures of the Due de Berry at Chantilly were executed prior to 
1416, it can no longer be doubted that the close resemblance of these minia- 
tures to Pisanello’s works is derived from their influence upon the Italian 
artist, and not the reverse. (S. Rernacu, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 3871- 
372.) 


SPAIN 


GRANADA.— An Unpublished Collection of Paintings. — Of the 
notable collection of paintings which Queen Isabella assembled at Granada 
in the Royal Chapel, some are concealed in obscure places, while thirty 
panels, belonging to triptychs or diptychs or isolated, have been inserted 
into the interior of the doors of the great reliquary, which, being opened 
but four times a year, has effectually concealed them until now. A descrip- 
tion of this valuable collection, together with reproductions of the most 
important pieces, is contributed to Gaz. B.-A. XL, 1908, pp. 289-314, by 
M. Gémrz-Moreno. The article is translated by E. Berraux, who con- 
tests some of the author’s attributions, notably a triptych of the Deposition, 
Calvary, and Resurrection, which Gémez-Moreno gives to van Outwater, 
while Bertaux agrees with Justi in assigning it to Thierry Bouts, and a 
Christ in the Garden, in which Bertaux refuses to see, as the author does, 
the hand of Botticelli, and assigns the picture to his school. Other painters 
represented in the collection are Hans Memling and Roger van der Weyden, 
two panels of whose famous triptych at Berlin are exactly repeated in two 
panels of the Granada collection. In response to questions whether the Ber- 
lin or the Spanish version is the original, W. Bove writes, in Amtliche Berichte 
aus den kgl. Kunstsammlungen, XXX, 1908, pp. 29-35, that in his opinion the 
Granada panels belong to the original altar which Pope Martin V gave to 
John II, father of Isabella, while the Berlin triptych is a replica made in 
Roger’s own studio, and may still be the one which was once in the Carthu- 
sian monastery of Miraflores near Burgos, and was carried by Charles V on 
his travels. 

PAMPELUNA.— A Flemish Artist in Navarre.— E. Bertavx has 
discovered in the archives of Navarre a document which shows us that the 
real appellation of Johan Lome, sculptor of the tomb of Charles the Noble 
and his queen in the cathedral of Pampelufia, was Johan le home de Tornay, 
as the official Spanish puts it, showing the existence of a Flemish school of 
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sculptors working in Spain in the first half of the fifteenth century. A 
number of works in Northern Spain may be given to Janin Lomme or to 
his school. (Gaz. B.-A. XL, 1908, pp. 89-112.) 


FRANCE 


ETAMPES. — An Unknown Fresco. — The grenier of the barracks of 
the gendarmerie of Etampes contains an ancient fresco, which apparently 
represents the donation of the county of Etampes to Louis d’Evreux by 
Philippe le Bel in 1307. (Stern, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1907, pp. 329-830.) 

LYON.— The “History of the Magi” on a Carolingian Ivory.— 
A Carolingian ivory plaque of the Musée de Lyon contains three scenes: the 
Adoration of the Magi; An Angel appearing to the Magi in sleep and point- 
ing them the way; The Return of the Magi. The Return of the Magi is very 
rare before the Romanesque period. The Angel is equally rare, but appears 
in a similar scene in the manuscript of Gregory Nazianzen in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (ninth century). (A. Bornet,’B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 
115-120.) 

MAISONNAIS (CHER).— A Gothic Madonna.— A Virgin and 
Child of the church of Maisonnais, which dates from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, is remarkable for the heart which the virgin holds in 
her right hand. This refers no doubt to the relic of a priory of the neigh- 
borhood, called the Prieuré d’Orsan. This relic was the heart of Robert 
d’Arbrissel, founder of the priory, and the Madonna must therefore be 
the Notre Dame d’Orsan which once existed in this monastery. Another 
group, representing St. Anne and the infant Mary, is also preserved in the 
church of Maisonnais, and dates from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It likewise comes in all probability from the Prieuré d’Orsan. (F. 
DesHouLirres, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 90-94.) 

PARIS.— A Byzantine Coin-Weight.— In R. Ital. Num. X XI, 1908, 
pp. 45-54 (fig.), E. BaBELon describes and comments upon a small square 
plate of lead recently acquired by the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris. The 
plate is inscribed TOAYXPONIOY * + + OBPYZON, and weighs 21.52 
er. The author believes it to be the official weight of the amount of 
refined or coined gold delivered by the mint for an ounce (27.28 gr.) of crude 
gold delivered to it by an individual, the difference between the full ounce 
and this weight being the profit of the mint. The proper name would be 
that of the mint-official certifying the weight as accurate. 

Acquisitions of the Louvre.— The Louvre has recently acquired: a 
portrait of an aged woman by Memling (Chron. Arts, 1908, pp. 226-227) ; 
a Christ with the Crown of Thorns by Murillo, formerly in the Beresford 
Hope collection (ibid. p. 250) ; the Prisoner of Murillo, bequeathed by Charles 
Drouet (ibid. p. 306); a portrait of a certain Pierre Quthe by Francois 
Clouet (the only picture signed by this artist), dated 1562 (burl. Mag. XIII, 
1908, pp. 230-233). 

Stained Glass of the Thirteenth Century. — The Louvre has recently 
acquired the second medallion of what was originally a series of stained 
glass compositions, which may have ornamented a window in the church of 
St. Nicaise at Reims, destroyed in 1799. The medallions represent the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Narcasius, and the funerals of himself and his sister St. 
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Eutropia. They date from the middle of the thirteenth century. (Mar- 
QUET DE VAssELoT, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 80-84.) 

Acquisitions of the Musée de Cluny.— The Musée de Cluny has 
recently made the following acquisitions: a series of pieces of Italian faience 
of the fourteenth century (legacy of M. Balet); a number of ivory figurines 
of the Virgin, and bronze objects of the thirteenth century (legacy of M. de 
Forey); a figure of the Dead Christ, of the school of Toulouse (fifteenth 
century); and a sixteenth century door panel carved with a male portrait. 
(Chron. Arts. 1908, p. 262.) 

Italian Works in the Museum of Decorative Arts. — In Gaz. B.-A. 
XL, 1908, pp. 402-416, C. LorsEer describes the following paintings of 
Italian origin in the Musée des arts décoratifs: two cassone fronts by artists 
working under the influence of Cosimo Rosselli, the one representing the 
Betrothal of Dido and Aeneas, the other a Madonna with Sts. John Baptist 
and George; a small Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, Venetian, showing the 
influence of Mantegna and Antonello, and perhaps by Parentino; a large 
altar-piece recalling the early manner of Bonsignori; a crucifixion of the 
Ferrarese school; and a Giottesque panel, perhaps by Bernardo Daddi, repre- 
senting a Miracle of St. Peter Martyr. Among the sculptures described 
are: a Florentine coffer with figures in relief, in the style of the Pollaiuoli; 
another in wood of Lombard workmanship dating from the early sixteenth 
century; a third, also in wood, belonging to the Bolognese school of the end 
of the Cinquecento ; a sculptured stool of the same period; a Pieta in poly- 

chrome faience of the sixteeth century ; a St. John in terra-cotta, by Minelli, 
and a seated Madonna, also by Minelli, or one of his pupils. 

The Signature of Quentin Matsys.— The actual signature of the 
“ Banker and his Wife” in the Louvre is not Quentin Matsys Schilder 1518 
(or 1519), but Quinten Matsys schildert (painted) 1514. This spelling of his 
first name is borne out by the signature on a Head of an Old Man in the 
collection of Mme. Edouard André: Quintinus Metsys pingebat. Matsys was 
the inventor of this popular motif of the “ Banker and his Wife,” and not 
Marinus, whose first rendering of the subject dates from 1538. (F. DE 
MELy, Gaz. B.-A. XL, 1908, pp. 215-227.) 

VERNEUIL.— A Holy Sepulchre of the Sixteenth Century. — 
D. Rocue in Gaz. B.-A., XXXIX, 1908, pp. 403-420, describes and illus- 
trates a Holy Sepulchre group, consisting of eight figures of the French 
school of the sixteenth century, which are scattered about the chapel of the 
chateau of Verneuil, a seat of the Counts de la Rochefoucauld. | 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


BRUSSELS.—Acquisitions of the Museum.— The old Museum at 
Brussels has acquired a Last Supper ascribed by H. Hymans to Pierre 
Coecke (1502-1550) and a Hunting Scene by Jan van Kessel the elder. 
(Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, p. 678.) 

NAMUR. — The Evangeliarium of St. Nicolas d’Oignies. — An evan- 
geliarium which onze formed part of the treasure of the priory of St. 
Nicolas d’Oignies, and is now preserved in the convent of the Soeurs de Notre- 
Dame at Namur, is described by W. H. JAmMes WEALE in one of his series 
of articles upon this treasure, in R. Art Chrét. 1V, 1908, pp. 155-158. The 
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covers are of silver on wood, the upper one being adorned with a Crucifixion 
in relief surrounded by two bands of extremely delicate ornament, while 
the lower displays Christ enthroned, surrounded by the symbols of the 
Evangelists. On the lower cover, the outer band of ornament is broken by 
six panels of niello work, one of which contains the portrait of HVGO, the 
author of the work, who is represented kneeling and offering his book. 
The mention of the feast of St. Francis, the office for which was promul- 
gated in 1229, shows that the work is later than this date, while the addition 
in another hand of the office for the Féte-Dieu, instituted in 1246, gives a 
lower date for the work. 

Aquisitions of Dutch Museums.— The Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam 
has acquired from the Six collection thirty-nine paintings, of which the 
most important are the following: the Milk-maiden by Jan Vermeer van 
Delft; the Lute-player by Judith Leyster; the Skaters by Adriaen van 
Ostade; the Herring-seller by Gabriel Metsys; the Stable by Philip 
Wouwerman; and the Resting Shepherd Family by Adriaen van de Velde. 
The Museum at Leyden has recently received a Portrait-study by Rem- 
brandt, the Lovers beneath a Tree by Jan Steen, and other accessions. 
(K. Friese in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 281-301.) 

VEUR.—A New Jan Steen.—K,. Friese notes in Monatshefte ff. 
Kunstwiss. I, 1908, p. 1140, the discovery of a picture by Jan Steen in the pos- 
session of J. Boer at Veur near Leidschendam. It represents a funeral, 
depicting the bier and bearers before a house, with a group of mourners. 


GERMANY 


ACQUISITIONS OF GERMAN MUSEUMS.— The Museum at 
Frankfort is now in possession of the results of C. M. Kaufmann’s excava- 
tions at Karm-abu-Mina in Upper Egypt (see A.J.A. XI, 1907, p. 372). 
From the Rudolph Kann collection, the picture gallery has received the 
Portrait of an Aged Diplomat by Rubens. At Stuttgart the Painting Gallery 
has recently acquired a Christ on the Mount of Olives and a Flagellation 
by Burgkmair and the Martyrdom of St. James by an artist of the Regens- 
burg School. (Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss I, 1908, p. 451.) 

A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM. — J. Kurz- 
WELLY publishes in Z. Bild. K. N. F. XX, 1908, pp. 22-28, a fragment of a 
manuscript of the Biblia Pauperum, recently discovered by him, which dates 
from the early part of the fourteenth century, thus equalling in age the 
earliest known exemplars, and forming part of the original codex from 
which Cod. Max. 4 of the Grand-ducal library at Weimar and Clm. 25426 of 
the Munich Hof- und Staatsbibliothek were derived. 

THE “BEAUTIFUL VIRGIN” IN OSTENDORFER’S WOOD- 
CUTS. — The fanatical devotion to the statue of the Virgin which was 
housed in a special chapel in Regensburg at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century is reflected in contemporary art, particularly in Altdorfer’s work. 
C. Dopason, Monatshefie f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 511-516, publishes a 
series of woodcuts on the same theme by Ostendorfer. 

BERLIN. — Chief Acquisitions of the Museums.— The section of 
Christian Sculpture has recently acquired: a polychrome wooden relief, 
Mourners at the Cross, of the Antwerp school at the end of the fifteenth 
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century; a relief in painted stucco of Alsatian workmanship, representing 
Christ on the Mount of Olives, and modelled after the Passion-altar (1518) 
of Kaysersberg in Elsass; another Alsatian relief, St. John Sleeping, of 
1553, signed Hans R.; a panel from Augsburg (circa 1525, subject uncer- 
tain); a polychrome altar from Tyrol, represeuting the Madonna, Angels 
and Saints, possibly by Wolfgang Asslinger; another altar by some Schwa- 
bian sculptor, from Augsburg (described by W. VOGE in Amtliche Berichte aus 
den kgl. Kunstsammlungen, X XIX, 1908, pp. 148-151); four Madonnas from 
wooden altars of the early Gothic period, one from Le Vidan in the 
Cevennes, the others of Rhenish origin ; a wooden angel of like date, from an 
altar group of a north French school (V6GE, iid. pp. 168-172 and 1113— 
1114); a terra-cotta Madonna of the Middle Rhenish school, of the first half 
of the fifteenth century (VOGE, ibid. pp. 315-317) ; a terra-cotta polychrome 
Madonna of the end of the fifteenth century, belonging to the South 
Bavarian school; another of Swabian technique, also of painted terra- 
cotta, and of the same approximate date; a terra-cotta kneeling angel hold- 
ing a scroll, and a Madonna of the same material, both of the early fifteenth 
century school of South Bavaria; a wooden Pieta of the early sixteenth 
century, and two figures from altar-wings, Sts. Agnes and Dorothea, also in 
wood and of like date, all three monuments of Bavarian origin (W. Bonk, ibid. 
XXX, 1908, pp. 1-9); two Apostle-figures of the fifteenth century, assigned 
to Isaia da Pisa; a Madonna of the same date, probably of Sienese origin 
(ScHOTTMULLER, ibid. pp. 836-39). The Kupferstichkabinett has received : a 
drawing by Rembrandt of about 1650, representing The Blessing of Jacob 
by Isaac (described by Lenrs, zbid. XXIX, 1908, pp. 160-161); a drawing 
by Jacob van Amsterdam, which is a study for an allegorical altar-piece, 
depicting Christ treading the wine-press, from which the sacramental wine 
is drawn and administered to two donors (FRIEDLANDER, ibid. XXX, 1908, 
pp. 49-54) ; a manuscript of the fifteenth century, containing twelve copper 
engravings of the Passion, by a German master (SPRINGER, ibid. pp. 80- 
82). The section of Italian Bronzes has received: a Fleeing Youth by 
Francesco da Sant’ Agata; a Girl playing the Flute, of unknown authorship ; 
a bell decorated with putti and floral ornaments, of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury; a mortar of the same period, also decorated with putti and showing 
the influence of Donatello; a quadrangular plaque, representing putti mak- 
ing wine, by some pupil of Donatello’s; a plaque with a figure of David, 
assigned to Verrocchio; a St. Jerome (plaque) by Ulocrino; a three-sided 
inkstand by Riccio (W. Bons, ibid. X XIX, 1908, pp. 221-227 and 249-252). 
The Picture Gallery has added to Masaccio’s Pisan altar-piece the third por- 
tion, which it still lacked. It is a panel containing scenes from the lives of 
Sts. Julian and Nicholas, and is probably the work of the master’s assistant, 
Andrea di Giusto (D. F. von Have n, ibid. XXX, 1908, pp. 9-11). Andrea di 
Giusto and this fragment form the subject of a more detailed study by von 
HApDELNin Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 785-789. Ibid. pp. 798-800, 
J. SPRINGER describes three acquisitions of the Kupferstichkabinett, viz.: a 
St. Jerome; a Portrait of Christ by Daniel Hofer, engraved after the vera 
ikon of a gem presented by Bajazet II to Innocent VIII; and a design for 
an altar-piece representing the Madonna, surrounded by medallions with 
scenes from the life of Christ, by the Flemish master S, dated 1507 (the 
earliest date hitherto known for this engraver). 
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Other additions to the Picture Gallery are: a St. Peter healing the 
Cripple, of the Sienese school of the fifteenth century; a Flagellation and a 
Pieta by Ugolino da Siena, belonging to an altar-piece, of which the museum 
already possessed a panel; a Madonna by Turino Vanni; a Crucifix by 
Giovanni di Paolo; an altar-piece of which the central part (three saints) is 
by Bernardo Daddi, the predella by Bicci di Lorenzo; a Portrait of a Man 
by Tintoretto; the Garden of Amida, sketched by Tiepolo; a Coronation of 
the Virgin by Michelino da Besozzo; a Crucifixion by Conrad Witz; a 
Portrait of a Woman by Roger van der Weyden; various pictures by 
Geertgen van Saint Jans, Bosch, Rembrandt, the Dutch school of the 
seventeenth century, and the English painters of the eighteenth. Among 
the new pieces of sculpture is a polychrome wooden Calvary of the Lombard 
school of about 1500. (C. ScnuBRING in Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1908, pp. 180- 
F5i:) 

MAINZ.— Roman and Christian Inscriptions. — Ten of the most 
important of the inscriptions recently discovered on the site of the former 
church of St. Alban are published by Korner in Rémisch-Germanisches 
Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 77-80. They range in date from the first to 
the eighth century. Especially noteworthy are the personal name Forand, 
apparently the participle of foran, and transitum in the sense of “ death,” 
in an inscription of the fifth or sixth century; benememorius, equivalent to 
bonae memoriae, and with a ligature of i and u, seventh century; and carus 
with the genitive case, last half of the eighth century, a construction not 
found in the Thes. Ling. Lat. Other similar inscriptions are published by 
KGrber, ibid. pp. 54-57. 

REGENSBURG. — A Portrait of Altdorfer.— H. HinpEeBRANDT has 
discovered a portrait of Altdorfer in a miniature which decorates the first 
page of the Freedom-Book of Regensburg. The miniature represents the 
presentation of the book in solemn session of the Council. The councillors 
are grouped to the left and in the background on benches which meet at 
right angles, and the arms of each are worked into a border for the compo- 
sition. The coat-of-arms labelled Albrecht Altdorfer corresponds to a beard- 
less man, with broad energetic head, and straight nose, a peculiar contrast 
to the unauthentic bearded portrait given us by a woodcut of Kilian. To 
the right on the wall of the room hangs a painting of Christ enthroned, 
with Mary and John kneeling at either side, which Hildebrandt regards as 
a reproduction of one of Altdorfer’s own pictures. He believes the minia- 
ture to be the work of Hans Muelich. (Rep. f K. XXXI, 1908, pp. 456- 
462.) 

SEITSCHEN. — A Little-known Gallery. — An article by H. Nav- 
MANN in Z. Bild. K. N. F. XX, 1908, pp. 1-15, acquaints us with the 
paintings preserved in the gallery of Schloss Gaussig, the castle of the 
Schall-Riancour family. The collection was probably formed in the seven- 
teenth century. The most important works are: Christ at the Column 
signed by Mabuse and dated 1527; the Operation on the Foot of a Satyr 
by Barthel Spranger; an Adoration of the Magi by Jan Brueghel the Elder, 
after the lost original by his father Pieter (this makes the eleventh of the 
known copies); a Portrait of his Mother by Rembrandt; a Portrait of a 
Lady with a Pearl Necklace of the same artist’s school; a Tavern Scene by 
Isaak van Ostade; a Horseman in a Landscape by Aalbert Cuyp; the Angry 
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Captain by Jacob Duck; a Portrait of a Gentleman, with the two carna- 
tions in the manner of Holbein the Younger; and the Portrait of a Bour- 
geoise by a master of the lower Rhenish school. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


BUDA-PESTH.— Acquisitions of the Museum. — The Museum at 
Buda-Pesth has recently acquired: a Deposition by Pedro Sanchez; an An- — 
nunciation by El Greco; and the Portrait of Dofia Cean Bermudez by Goya 
(Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, p. 666). From the Muhlheim collection, 
the museum has bought a Christ and the Samaritan Woman by Annibale 
Carracci; a portrait of a boy, perhaps Charles II of Spain, by Juan Carrefio 
de Miranda; a sixteenth century portrait by a French master; a Head of 
an Old Man by Rubens; and a number of other pictures, chiefly by Dutch 
masters of the seventeenth century (Z. v. Taxacs, ibid. pp. 1026-1027). 
The Spanish paintings in the gallery are described by A. L. Mayer, ibid. 
pp- 517-522, who characterizes the gallery as possessing the richest collec- 
tion of Spanish paintings outside of Spain. From Langton Douglas the 
museum has acquired a youthful work of Velasquez representing an old 
man, a youth, and a serving-maid who pours out wine for the pair (ibid. 
pp: 917-922). 

GRADO.— A Sixth Century Mosaic.— Two and one half metres 
below the floor of the church of S. Maria delle Grazie at Grado, H. Swoboda 
and W. Wilberg have found a sixth century mosaic with the monogram of 
the patriarch Elias. An ancient grave has also been found in the church. 
Further investigations will be made. (Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, 
col. 9.) 

KLAPAVICA.— Recent Excavations. — Recent excavations at Kla- 
pavica have brought to ight remains of a church of the sixth century, in- 
scriptions of the first century a.p., and Croatian graves of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. (Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, col. 5.) 

SALONA. — Christian Inscriptions.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, 
Beiblatt, cols. 77-100 (7 figs.), H. DELEHAYE gives an account of the Chris- 
tian inscriptions found by Mgr. Bulic at Salona. ‘These are of importance 
for establishing the names and dates of the following bishops of Salona: 
Domnio, Venantius, Primus, Gaianus, Symferius, Hesychius, Justinus, and 
Maximus. Light is also thrown upon Saints Domnio, Anastasius, Menas, 
Felix of Epetium, and Caius by Mgr. Bulicé’s excavations. 

VIENNA.— Acquisitions of the Austrian Museum.— The Austrian 
Museum has recently acquired the tapestries of the convent of Goess, near 
Leoben. They date from the foundation of the convent, about 1000. The 
most important piece is the Antependium, upon which occurs what is said 
to be the most ancient mention of the names of the Magi; Melchior, Bal- 
thasar, and Caspar. (Burl. Mag. XIII, 1908, p. 241.) 


RUSSIA 


CRIMEA.— Recent Discovery of Gothic Graves.— Baron J. DE 
BAYE gives an account of the recent discovery of Gothic graves in the 
Crimea in M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVII, 1907, pp. 72-114 (8 pls.; 20 figs.). At 
Kertsch the graves date from the fourth and fifth centuries a.p., as numer- 
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ous coins and votive cups of silver with the head of Constantius prove. 
Weapons and jewellery were found in abundance. The swords are like those 
of the Merovingian Franks, but longer and often have their handles in- 
crusted with garnets. The shields are round, and consist of a wooden 
frame covered with leather and having an iron boss in the centre. The 
handle extends from one side of the boss to the other. The lances are iden- 
tical with those found in central and western Europe. The jewellery consists 
of fibulae and other objects made of garnets and bits of colored glass set 
in gold. The technique seems to have originated in the Orient, and to 
have been adopted by the Goths, who carried it in their wanderings to the 
west, where it was imitated by other barbarous peoples. Excavations were 
also carried on, chiefly in 1903-1905, by N. Repnikoff in the vicinity of 
Gourzouf. At Sououk-Sou ninety-three tombs were opened, and eleven 
others at Balgota. They date from three different periods. The oldest 
and richest were cut in the rock and contained skeletons covered by planks 
of wood. The oldest of them probably dates from the fifth century a.p. 
The tombs of the second period are similar; but are covered with slabs of 
stone or tiles. Both are Gothic. Those of the third period, which are the 
latest and poorest, are built of large stones. They are Byzantine and date 
from the ninth and tenth centuries. The Gothic tombs are similar to those 
of the Franks or Burgundians in western Europe, although there are some 
differences. No arms were found, but many pieces of jewellery. The ear- 
rings, consisting of a gold ring with pendant attached, date from the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Fibulae with projecting rays, and others of an elon- 
gated type, are similar to forms found in western Europe. The tombs are 
important for the light they throw on the invasion of the barbarians, and 
for the date they give for the origin of a type of art. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BRANT BROUGHTON.— A New Masaccio.— B. BERENSON pub- 
lishes in Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1908, pp. 81-85, a Madonna with Music-making 
Angels, formerly attributed to Gentile da Fabriano, which he ascribes to 
Masaccio, and identifies as the principal panel of the altar-piece which 
Vasari describes as painted by Masaccio for the church of the Carmine at 
Pisa. Around this picture he groups a number of others, some of them 
new attributions, and on the basis of the date 1426, which is assured to the 
Pisan painting by recently discovered documentary evidence, the writer 
rearranges the last work of Masaccio so as to bring the execution of the 
birth-plate at Berlin, the Trinity of S. Maria Novella, and the Brancacci 
frescoes within the last eighteen months of Masaccio’s life. 

FIVEHEAD.— <A Palimpsest Brass.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. X XI, 1907, 
pp. 334-338 (2 figs.), E. H. Bares describes an interesting palimpsest brass 
recently found at Fivehead, Somerset. The obverse represents Jane, wife of 
Lord Edward Seymour, and dates from 1565. It is made up of three pieces 
taken from older brasses, one of which bears on the reverse the date 1428. 

IPSWICH.— An Anglo-Saxon Cemetery.—In Archaeologia, LX, 
1907, pp. 8325-352 (8 pls.; 14 figs.), Nina F. Layarp describes an Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery recently discovered at Ipswich, in which 159 graves have 
been opened and examined. The numerous objects discovered, beads, 
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buckles, fibulae, spear-heads, etc., are now in the museum at Ipswich. They 
are discussed by R. A. SmituH in Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, pp. 242-247 
(2 piss aneere 

LONDON. — Acquisitions of the National Gallery. — Lord Talbot’s 
large Family Group by Franz Hals has entered the National Gallery at the 
price of $125,000. (K. Friese in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 917- 
922.) The same gallery has received by legacy of Martin Colnaghi the 
Madonna and Saints by Lorenzo Lotto, the Bohemians by Wouwerman, a 
landscape by Gainsborough, and Twilight by A. van der Neer. At the 
death of Colnaghi’s widow, the sum of $400,000 will be transferred to the 
gallery as a purchase fund (ibid. pp. 808-809). Other acquisitions are: a 
number of Dutch and Flemish works of the sixteenth century, some modern 
French paintings, and a Madonna by Giovanni Francesco da Rimini, dated 
1406 (ibid. p. 459). 

A Byzantine Panel.— QO. M. Dauton contributes to Burl. Mag. XIII, 
1908, pp. 230-236, a description of an interesting Byzantine panel in the 
British Museum, which contains four scenes: the Annunciation, Nativity, 
Baptism, and Transfiguration. The writer assigns it to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. % 

A Viking Bit.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, pp. 401-402 (fig.), 
F. G. H. Price publishes an iron Viking bit found near Cheapside in 1906. 

RICHMOND.— A Portrait by Holbein the Elder. — The Portrait of 
a Woman in the collection of Sir Frederick Cook has hitherto been ascribed 
to the younger Holbein, but is now proved by the discovery of the sketch for 
the picture, by the hand of the elder painter, to be his work. This sketch 
is in the British Museum and closely resembles another in the museum at 
Berlin. (C. Dopason, Burl. Mag. XIV. 1908, pp. 87-43.) 

STANLEY.—The Cistercian Abbey.—In Archaeologia, LX, 1907, 
pp. 493-516 (plan; 2 pls.; 9 figs.), H. BRAKSPEAR describes the Cistercian 
Abbey at Stanley in the light of his recent excavations. It was built in 
1204 and torn down about 1536, and although no part of it remains above 
ground, the position of the principal buildings has always been known. 
These are now described in detail. 

YORK.— A Sculptured Representation of Hell Caldron. —In 
Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, pp. 248-260 (pl.), J. Brinson describes in detail 
a sculptured stone found at York in 1904 representing Hell Caldron. It 
probably dates from the last quarter of the twelfth century. 


AFRICA 


AIN-CHERCHOUCH. — Christian Epitaphs.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1908, pp. 100-102, A. Meruin publishes three early Christian epitaphs in 
Latin copied by Captain Nicolas at Ain-Cherchouch, 12 km. north of 
Mdeina in Tunis. 

ALGERIA. — Mohammedan Ruins. — Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss., I, 1908, 
pp. 1013-1016, contains a description by E. Kuunet of the ruins of the 
Qal‘a, the capital of the Berber kingdom founded by Ibn Hammad in the 
eleventh century. The importance of these ruins for the history of art lies 
in the fact that they are the first unequivocal monuments of Syro-Mesopota- 
mian influence in Algeria. 

DOUGGA.— A Christian Basilica.—In Director Pornssot’s report 
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of the excavations from February to June, the discovery is recorded of a 
Christian basilica. It has three doors, and is three-aisled. The presbyterium 
is raised and access given to it by two stairways of four steps each. Below 
this is a crypt containing sarcophagi. The apse is turned toward the west 
instead of the east. (B. Arch. C.T. July, 1908, p. 8.) 

MDHEINA.— Christian Epitaphs.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr., 1908, pp. 131- 
133, A. MERLIN publishes two Christian inscriptions in Latin copied by 
Captain Nicolas at Mdeina, the ancient Althiburus in Tunis. 

THABRACA.— A Curious Mosaic.— A Mosaic ornamenting a 
Christian stele has been discovered in Thabraca in Tunis, and is illustrated 
by O. Maruccuat in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1908, pp. 150-152 (first published by 
Gauckler, Mon. Piot. Vol. XIII). It represents the interior of a Christian 
church in vertical and longitudinal sections, with tribune, apse, and altar, the 
last-named having three burning tapers upon it. An inscription above the 
colonnade reads: ECCLESIA MATER|VALENTIA IN PACAE. 

THAMALLULA.— Inscribed Capitals.—In the excavations in the 
Christian chapel of Thamallula in Algeria, capitals were found inscribed, 
in letters which do not seem to be earlier than the Byzantine period, with 
quotations from the Psalms. (GsELL, B. Arch. C. T., 1908, June, pp. 9-10.) 

TIMGAD.—A Byzantine Mosaic.— A mosaic representing Venus 
Anadyomene attended by a Triton and a Nereid has been discovered at 
Timgad. It measures three to five metres in length and is in excellent 
condition. (R.A. MEYER in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 457-458.) 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.— Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts.— The 
Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired: a Madonna and Saints by 
Sano di Pietro, from the Nevin collection; a grave-relief from the tomb of 
the abbess of St. Patrizia in Naples (B. Mus. F. A. 1908, pp. 21-22); and a 
collection of Persian pottery (bid. pp. 29-82). 

CHICAGO.— A Madonna by Bartolomeo Vivarini.— A Madonna 
by Bartolomeo Vivarini is published by F. M. Perxrns in Rass. ad’ Arte, VIII, 
1908, p. 145. It comes from a private collection in Italy and is now in the 
Ellis collection at Chicago. 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — Recent 
additions to the Museum are: an early fifteenth century Florentine cassone 
front representing the Capture of Salerno by Robert Guiscard (described by 
W. RANKIN in Burl. Mag. XIII, 1908, p. 882) ; a bronze bust of Innocent X, 
attributed to Alessandro Algardi; two painted and lacquered doors from 
the Palace of the Forty Columns, in Ispahan (reign of Shah Abbas, 1587- 
1628); a tabernacle of the Muranese School (B. Metr. Mus. 1908, pp. 71- 
72); a Portrait of a Man by Lucas Cranach the Elder; two stained-glass 
windows of about 1500 (German School, ibid. pp. 87-85 and 92) ; a Madonna 
by Pietro di Domenico (ibid. pp. 117-119); the Entombment from the 
Chateau de Biron, loaned by Mr. Morgan (ibid. pp. 134-140) ; a cassone 
front with scenes from the life of Nebuchadnezzar (Umbrian, circa 1500, 
hid. p. 191); a bronze statuette of Adam, of the Venetian or Paduan school, 
fifteenth century; two others of saints, of the school of Michelangelo; and 
five plaques of North Italian origin, attributed to Moderno, Valerio Belli, 
and a pupil of Jacopo Sansovino (ibid. pp. 229-2381). 
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A Limoges Enamel in the Kann Collection. — A Limoges enamel in 
the Kann collection, remarkable for the brutality of its types, represents 
Christ before Pilate, and belongs to the second half of the fifteenth century. 
It is attributed by J. J. MArquEeT pE VAssELoT in Burl. Mag. XIV, 1908, 
pp. 30-34, to Monvaerni, the author of a plaque of the Flagellation in 
the Dutuit collection in the Petit Palais, Paris, and other enamels. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Paintings by Vittorio Crivelli.—F. Mason 
Perkins publishes in Rass. d’Arte, VIII, 1908, p. 120, a S. Antonio which 
was formerly in the Nevin collection at Rome, and a triptych representing 
The Madonna and Saints, both of which he assigns to Vittorio Crivelli. 
These pictures are now in the collection of Mr. Wilstack of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPLORATIONS IN NORTHEASTERN WYOMING. — On an 
archaeological reconnoissance of northeastern Wyoming, made during July 
and August, 1908, for the American Museum of Natural History, Harlan I. 
Smith examined the country by wagon from Lusk north to Newcastle in the 
Black Hills, west to Sheridan and the Big Horn Mountains, and south to 
Casper. A prehistoric quarry covering about five acres was found near the 
junction of Hat Creek and Old Woman Creek in eastern Wyoming, a large 
rock shelter containing promising debris and petroglyphs, also small caves 
and petroglyphs in Oil Creek Cafion, about six miles west of Newcastle, 
pictographs in black and red, and petroglyphs in a large rock shelter in the 
Big Horus about fourteen miles southwest of Buffalo and numerous tipi- 
circles indicated by stones in eastern Wyoming. 

VIENNA.— The International Congress of Americanists. — At the 
International Congress of Americanists held in Vienna from Sept. 9 to 
Sept. 14, 1908, the following papers of special archaeological interest were 
presented. Franz Boas, New York, (Opening Address) “The Results of 
the Jesup Expedition.” The writer emphasized as possible a connection 
between the northeastern Asiatic and the northwestern American peoples 
resulting from a preglacial immigration into America and a counter- 
migration towards Siberia. Adela C. Breton, England, exhibited a copy of 
an ancient plan, supposed to be part of a plan of Tenochtitlan. Sir 
Clements Markham, London: “Ancient Peruvian Carvings at Tiahuanaco 
and Chavin.” Edward Seler, Berlin: ‘ Ruins of Chichen-Itza.” He also 
discussed the old Mexican feather-ornament in the Natural History Museum 
in Vienna. LL. Capitan, Paris: “Comparisons of Archaeological Objects: 
from America with similar Forms from other Parts of the World: Breast- 
rings, ‘ Entrelacs,’ etc.” M. H. Saville, New York, gave an account of his 
recent work and explorations on the coast of Esmeraldas, Equador. George 
Grant MacCurdy, New Haven, “The Alligator in the Ancient Art of 
Chiriqui.” Juan B. Ambrosetti, Buenos Aires, “The Calchaqui Question.” 
Max Uhle, Lima, “The Shell Heaps of Peru,” and other archaeological 
papers on Peru. Enrico Giglioli, Florence, discussed archaeological objects 
from the Antilles and from Venezuela. Julius Nestler, Prague, “ The Ruins 
at Tiahuanaco, Bolivia.” Charles Peabody, Cambridge, “ Recent American 
Cave-work.” C. V. Hartman, Stockholm, “Costa-Rican Archaeology.” 
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American School 
of Classical Studies 
in Wome 


AN INSCRIPTION OF THE LABICANI 
QUINTANENSES 


THE inscriptions here reproduced are cut upon a large marble 
_ base 1.30 m. high, 0.60 m. wide, and 0.58 m. thick, now in the 
small municipal museum of Frascati (Fig. 1). The base was 
discovered in 1899 in the Vigna Moretti below the hill of La 
Colonna near the fifteenth milestone 
on the Via Labicana. Imperfect 
copies of the inscriptions, which are 
difficult to read, were published by 
Tomassetti and Ashby, with a dis- 
cussion of their topographical im- 
portance.! 

The difficulty of deciphering these 
inscriptions results from their partial 
erasure in antiquity. The marble 
base was used first in 196 A.D., 
probably to support an honorary 
statue, and an inscription recording 
the name of the person thus honored, 
the names of the individuals charged 
with the erection, and the fact that 
the space for its location was voted 
decurionum decreto was placed on the 
front of the base, and on the left side 
the date of the dedication with the names of two quattuorvirt. 
About a hundred years later the inscription on the front was 
almost entirely erased, leaving traces of the words in the last 





“Figure 1.—Marsie BASE AT 
FRASCATI. 


1Tomassetti, B. Com. Rom. 1899, pp. 289-298, Not. Scav. 1900, p. 51; 
Ashby, Papers of the British School at Rome, I (1902), pp. 257, 258, and Map V. 
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six lines only, and a second inscription, in honor of the emperor 
Maximianus (285-305 A.D. ), was cut upon the upper two-thirds 
of the space. Tomassetti believed that at this time the base was 
partially or wholly cemented in a wall, leaving only the front 
visible. This may account for the preservation of a portion of 
the inscription on the left side. Finally, in consequence of the 
damnatio memoriae of Maximianus, the second inscription‘on the - 
front of the base was in turn erased and made almost illegible. 
At Professor Dessau’s request I made a new examination of — 
the stone in the hope of securing, if possible, a more nearly 
complete reading of all three inscriptions. By means of squeezes 
and other devices I succeeded in making out the imperial titu- 
lus, the dedication on the left side, and the last three lines 
(il. 14-16) of the first inscription with fragments of Il. 11-13. 
To take each up in order, the only portion of the first erased 
inscription which I was able to read is the following: 


Traces of letters only in ll. 1-10. 


STUY N I OLY MMM MMMMM|@#$]JMW]W@™™] 
SCRIPT A QYL MMMM MMMM. X"_ 
STAT VAM YYLMMMMWMWW@ WWMM, 
CVRLTITEDIOLFFABPROCVGGGO 


YU) 


i PATREETLTEITEDIOL.F FA G3 Rie iS eee 
Forks SAMs’ ae os LL. D. Deibe 


SP BELEUTE oe ty els TNARCT UDO, vote eke [aere colla]to | statuam..... 
.. [censuerujnt |, cur(antibus) L. Titedio L. f. Fab. Procu[lin)o | 
patre et L. Titedio L. f. Fab. Proculo | fratre. Locus) d(atus) 
d(ecurionum) d(ecreto). 


In ll. 11-18 the letters are 24 cm. high, in the remaining 
lines, 83 cm. The restorations in ll. 12, 13, 14 are based upon 
well-defined traces of letters. The phrase l(ocus) d(atus) 
d(ecurionum) d(ecreto) occurs in dedicatory, honorary, and 
-sepulchral inscriptions; if, moreover, the spot where the base 
was discovered is rightly identified as the forum of the Labicani 
Quintanenses (see below), this inscription may record the erec- 
tion of an honorary statue to some distinguished citizen of the 
town. The nomen TZitedius, although not common, occurs 


LABICANI QUINTANENSES ZT 


several times in the inscriptions of Central Italy. One (C.L.Z. 
VI, 33029) of unknown provenience preserves this name be- 
longing to a man who was L//T vir iur. die. quin. ; another 
(CLL. X, 5405) records that a C. Titedius was quattuorvir at 
Interamnae (?). 

The dedication on the left side of the base, which belongs 
with the earlier inscription on the front, I read as follows: 


K-IVNIS 


YWUYIUw Ww; DAs RR Oe|-[: Clos June 1, 196 A.D. 
YWWUUIu,- T RASEA-PRISC 
YWVMWIIGCZ=I IAN EES TH ER AE- 
YWUMWCTJ#J# P=!’ SN’ NC H MERON Tee 







Dele ee VoLR Per 
[ Ded(icatum)] K(alendis) Iunis|...... Eero Sh 1e Cl OS. histt. sc. 
rosea Priscio|:|...... Mnestherae |... .. Synchaeront[e] | IIIT 


vir(is). 


The letters are about 2 cm. high and are so shallow that it 
is only after long scrutiny that the words can be made out. 
Cuttings or depressions on the stone before ll. 2-5 may be the 
remains of chiselled letters no longer legible; at any rate, I 
assume the existence in each of these lines of a praenomen and 
nomen, first, because the use of the cognomen alone for the 
quattuorvirt would be quite irregular; and also because other- 
wise the words of the last line would not be placed symmetri- 
cally with reference to the other lines. The names in full of 
the consuls for 196 A.p. are C. Domitius Dexter and L. Vale- 
rius Messalla Thrasea Priscus (C.J.Z. X, 1786). The reading, 
IVRED, which Tomassetti restores in the last line, seems to me 
very uncertain. 

Quite unusual is the placing of cos. after the name of the 
consul first mentioned. Mnestherae is, of course, for Mnestere 
(abl.). The cognomen Synchaeron is rare; at any rate, I do 
not know of its occurrence in any Latin inscription. Lvvyaipwv 
appears in a Greek sepulchral inscription of the Roman period 
(Kaibel, Inser. Gir. Ital. et Sicil. 1473). 

The text of the later imperial inscription is as follows: 
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-IMP-C-M-VALERIO- 
~-MAXIMIANO-PIO- 
se Tey Ont Ps 
INBICTO-AVG:. 
ORD Omb ABC AGN 


-D-N-M-Q-EIVS. 


Imp. C(aesari) M. Valerio | Maximiano pio | felici | inbicto Aug 
(usto) | ordo Labican(orum) | Q(uintanensium) | d(omino) n(ostro) 
m(aiestati)q(ue) eius. 


The letters of H. 1-5 are 3 cm. high, of ll. 6, 7, about 4 cm. 
The letters of ll. 2, 8, and 4 are difficult to make out; 1.2 
especially is almost illegible. In the last line the use of drill 
points to accentuate the letters is still plainly seen. Traces of 
letters belonging to the first inscription appear frequently; for 
example, L at the beginning of the first line, A after P in 1. 1, 
and RP before D in 1. 7, but they are insufficient to permit the 
restoration of any word. The abbreviation C. for Caesar occurs 
in two inscriptions of Diocletian and Maximianus, C.1.Z. IX, 
6064 (= X, 6969), found at Melfi in Apulia on the ancient Via 
Herculia, and 0.J. LZ. X, 6975, from Marsico Nuovo in Lucania, 
also on the Via Herculia. But this abbreviation appears as 
early as 189 a.v. (C.L.L. TX, 2828). Noteworthy in our in- 
scription 1s the omission of the name Aurelius in the title of 
the emperor. The inscription must be as late at least as 286 A.D., 
in which year Maximianus received the title of Augustus. 

The place of discovery of the inscription and the reading of 
another (C.I.Z. XIV, 2770), quoted below, in which the words 
Ret publicae Lavicanorum Quintanensium appear, leave no doubt 
that the abbreviation Q-Q in l. 6 means Quintanensium. If, 
then, as Tomassetti assumes, the discovery near our base of 
blocks of sperone, slabs of marble, cornices, and other archi- 
tectural fragments indicates the existence of a public square or 
forum, the topographical importance of ll. 6, 7 is considerable, 
since we may recognize in the place the site of the post-station, 
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Ad Quintanas,' whose inhabitants were called Lab(v)icani 
Quintanenses, and whose location is placed by the Itineraries 
fifteen miles from Rome on the Via Labicana. Dessau (C.L.L. 
XIV, p. 275) suggests that the town was called Quintanae, this 
name being derived possibly from the name of a large estate 
in which the station was first established. The name is attested 
also by the sepulchral inscription of unknown provenience, now 
cemented in the north front of the Casale Ciuffa (a little more 
than seven hundred yards west of the spot where our inscription 
was found), D. M. Parthenio arcario rei publicae Lavicanorum 
Quintanensium (C.LL. XIV, 2770); and by the brick-stamp, 
EX-PREDIS QUINTANENSIB AGATHYRS- AVG-LIB? (C.L.L. 
XV, 462 c= XIV, 4090, 14), found “inter Montecompatri et 
La Colonna,” which shows the existence of a praedia Quinta- 
nensia.2> Ad Quintanas was probably not on the site of the 
ancient Labicum, which, according to Strabo (V, p. 237), occu- 
pied a lofty elevation 120 stadia, or fifteen miles, from Rome 
on the right (going toward the south) of the Via Labicana. 
The discussion of the exact location of Labicum has been a 
long one, but topographers are now generally agreed that it 
was on or near the hill of Monte Compatri.* In imperial times, 
then, the town on the hill lost its importance, and the munici- 
pal centre was transferred to a point lower down. 
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1 Ordo (= decuriones) is occasionally found, as in our inscription, with the 
genitive of the municipes, e.g. ordo Baulanorum, C.I.L. X, 1746, ordo Cereati- 
norum Marianorum, C.I.L. X, 5781. 

2 The corrected text of Dressel. 

3 Cf. also O./.L. XV, pp. 8, 131 ff., and Hph. Epig. V, p. 256, footnote 1. 

4 Dessau, l.c.; Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, II, 601; Ashby, J.c. 
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AGE AND ANCIENT HOME OF THE BIBLICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE FREER COLLECTION 


[Pxiates I-IIT] 


THE brevity and haste of my first report on these Mss. 
have brought some misunderstandings, a few of which I shall 
try to remove. 

The Deuteronomy Ms. has one late marginal note on p. 35: 
P eis THY mYNMNY TO ayo TTpw els TO AVyVnKo (to the memory of 
the holy fathers for the evening time). ‘This is a designation 
of a regular reading with apy and ve showing the beginning 
and end of the passage (Deut. x. 14-22). Professor Grenfell 
and Dr. Kenyon agree in dating this cursive note at the end of 
the sixth or early in the seventh century. Its black ink con- 
trasts strongly with the brown of the text. It seems probable 
that the note was inserted by a visiting churchman, who marked 
beforehand the appropriate passage for the day to avoid delay 
at the time of the services. : 

An interesting parallel to the hand of the whole Deuter- 
onomy Ms. was found in an unpublished fragment of the 
Aegyptisches Museum in Berlin (PLATE 1). It is numbered 
P. 6794 and is a double leat of a parchment book containing 
Homer, J/. 22, 390 ff. The fragment was bought of an Egyptian 
dealer and has been dated in the fourth or fifth century. The 
writing is slightly larger than that of the Deuteronomy Ms. 
(facsimile A.J.A. XII, Pl. I1). Its cross strokes are slightly 
heavier, and the M and Q are sometimes a little broader. The 
ornamental dots of €, C, T, I, etc., are a little larger. Y and P 
have longer tails, K a sharper angle, and ¢ is slightly enlarged. 
The accents and a few breathings are perhaps second hand. It 
seemed that only every other line was ruled, but as the Ms. was 
under glass, I could not be certain. 
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To this hand in turn a near parallel is found in the Codex 
Ephraemi (facsimile in Omont, Mss. grecs de la Bib. Nat. Pl. 111), 
though it must be considered a rather more advanced stage of 
the writing. Among other slight differences, we may note the 
size of the $, increase in ornamental dots to T, I, €, longer tail 
yer, CLC. 

Professor Goodspeed (Bibl. World, XX XI, 3, 218) has com- 
pared with the Deuteronomy Ms. Add. Ms. 17210 of the 
British Museum (facsimile in Cat. Anc. Mss. Brit. Mus., Greek, 
Pl. 9), a Homer palimpsest from the Nitrian Desert, not only 
finding the writing identical, but also that the two agree in 
ruling only every other line, except at the top of the page. 
This peculiarity occurs in parts of the Alexandrinus and of a 
Coptic Ms.*in the Freer Collection, as well as in the Frag. 
Fabianum and some other old Latin Mss. As regards the 
similarity of writing it is clear that the Homer palimpsest 
stands closer to Codex Ephraemi and P. 6794 than to the 
Deuteronomy Ms. It has the same peculiarities in a somewhat 
higher degree. Also B has the top loop smaller and the bottom 
flattened, and A has the right hand line extended at the top, a 
heavy dot on the prolongation of the bottom line to the left, 
but no extension of that line to the right. On the other hand, 
it shows two forms of the T as in the Deuteronomy Ms. Most 
of the variations incline toward the hand found in the frag- 
ment of Paul’s Epistles of the Freer Collection (facsimile 
A.J.A. XII, p. 54, fig. 2). Noteworthy is the tendency to 
join the top of the T and the bottoms of P and‘? into other 
letters in both these Mss. 

The great similarity of all the above Mss., combined with the 
distinct development in type of hand from the Deuteronomy 
Ms. through P. 6794, Codex Ephraemi, and Add. Ms. 17210 to 
the fragment of Paul’s Epistles, makes the conclusion almost 
unavoidable, that they are products of the same school and 
century. This conclusion is opposed to the view held by some 
French and German scholars, that the Codex Ephraemi belongs 
early in the fifth century and is older than the Alexandrinus. 
I prefer to place it, as well as its two younger relatives, late in 
the fifth century, at any rate after the Alexandrinus, the Deu- 
teronomy of the Freer Collection, and the slightly younger 
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Homer fragment, P. 6794; and I further feel confident that all 
these represent stages in the development of the same school of 
writing and are probably from the same region, Lower Egypt. — 

Add. Ms. 17211 of the Brit. Mus. (facsimile in Fae. of Bid. 
Mss. Brit. Mus., P|. 111) has also been compared to the Deu- 
teronomy Ms. by Professor Goodspeed. In forms of letters it 
really stands closer than Add. Ms. 17210, but the hand is 
larger, irregular, and imitative. It belongs to a period a gen- 
eration or two later. 

In the Gospels Ms. the most interesting discovery is a single 
quire at the beginning of John, which is in a quite different 
hand. All of the rest of the Ms. is of the style previously 
described (cf. PLATE IIT), and was written by one writer, prob- 
ably in the fifth century. The writing in the first quire of — 
John looks younger, while the parchment appears much older ~ 
and more worn (cf. PLATE II). | 

There are four possible ways of explaining the presence of 
this strange quire: (1) it was written later to fill out a lost — 
or damaged part; (2) it was taken from an old Ms. for the 
same purpose; (3) a quire from the parent Ms. was retained 
and bound in again, because of its good state of preservation; 
(4) it was written by another copyist at the same time. We 
may safely dismiss the fourth explanation on the basis of dif- 
ference in parchment, ruling, etc., and the second because of the ~ 
likeness and continuity of text with the following quires. For — 
a comparison of our Ms. for eighteen verses in each of the Gos- — 
pels shows, in opposition to the composite text of Matthew con- 
taining a considerable Syrian element, that both parts of John 
as well as Luke have almost no Syrian and few Western read- 
ings, while individual variants are fairly common. 

The text of Mark is likewise composite, showing many 
readings usually designated as Syrian, but even more Western 
and Pre-syrian in general, as well as many individual variants. 
On this evidence we must accept the belief that the strange — 
quire in John is a portion of the same Ms. tradition as the rest 
of that Gospel. 

The dirty, greasy, worn condition of the first page of John, — 
quire 1, shows that it was once the outside leaf. This may — 
have been at some time when the volume was out of its bind- — 
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ing, yet no other part of the Ms. has suffered in proportion. 
The aged appearance alone is not enough to prove that this 
quire was from the parent Ms. nor does the slight stretching 
of the text on its last page prove that it was later copied to fill 
agap. In ancient Mss. we find not infrequent instances of 
stretching or crowding at the quire ends so as to agree with 
the copy. In this Ms. we find more instances of crowding at 
quire ends. As we dare not base our decision entirely on this 
unknown but apparently late style of writing, it is necessary to 
look for other hints. 

Compared with the Matthew portion of the Ms. this quire 
shows these regular differences: : 

(1) Much more frequent punctuation, usually a single dot in 
middle position, but sometimes a colon; punctuation by blank 
spaces is more common in Matthew ; 

(2) Less frequent paragraphs, but these project more than 
one or sometimes than two letters; capitals are larger and 
rather more frequent ; 

(8) Frequent curved marks (not breathings) over vowels 
beginning words or even over two successive vowels ; twenty-six 
cases of correctly placed rough breathings occur in Matthew; 

(4) Initial v has two dots over it instead of one; € is much 
better made, with one, two, or three strokes, but always having 
a good curve in the middle; one example of a finely made 
Egyptian m occurs as a numeral ; ) 

(5) Paragraph marks are sometimes the xopwvis, instead of 
the dash; | 

(6) Numerals are always given by the letters except once, 
though the letters had been used but once in Matthew, viz. in 
the first chapter; 

(7) Abbreviations not found in Matthew are ve, oupoe, 
Brea, while inr is used for Lepr, which occurs in Matthew; on 
the other hand, «as, -@ar, and -ras are not abbreviated though 
sixteen cases of such abbreviation occur in Matthew ; 

(9) Bad spelling and especially itacisms are much more 
common than in Matthew. 

It seems certain that this so different Ms., if it were the par- 
ent Ms., must have exerted some influence on even the most 
careful copyist. I have accordingly searched the remaining 
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portion of the Gospels Ms. for hints of that influence with the 
following results: 

(1) There is no variation in punctuation from Matthew; 

(2) Paragraphs are less frequent, especially in the remainder 
of John and in Mark, but projections and capitals are as in 
Matthew ; 

(3) A rough breathing occurs only once in the remainder of 
John, forty-seven times in Luke, and three times in Mark; there 
are no cases of incorrect use ; 

(4) The writer breaks his custom and puts two dots over v 
once at the end of ten pages; he regularly tries to improve the 
shape of & after a model similar to that of John, quire 1; the 
one case of Egyptian mu is from a third hand and late; 

(4) The xopwv& paragraph mark occurs once early in Luke 
and in the same form as in John, quire 1; 


(6) Letters appear as numerals once in the remainder of © 


John, 6 times in Luke, and 19 times in Mark; 

(7) vé occurs once in John and 6 times in Mark; A occurs 
once early in the remainder of John; «at, -@at, and -raz are ab- 
breviated only once in the rest of John, but 16 times in Luke, 
and 138 in Mark; 

(8) In Matthew the custom of ruling across the two pages 
from outer bounding line of text to outer bounding line seems 
to have been broken but once by ruling to the edge of the 
parchment, and then for but five lines at the top of a page. In 
John, quire 1, the ruling seems to have been consistently across 
the entire parchment. Correspondingly we find that this man- 
ner of ruling occurs 7 times in the remainder of John (probably 
four double sheets), 8 times in Luke, and 6 times distinguisha- 
ble in Mark ; 

(9) The characteristic misspellings of John, quire 1, are z for 
et and ¢ for ai, while the opposite mistakes are far fewer. In 
Matthew all four nfisspellings occur somewhat frequently ; 
t for e and ae for e are the more common, though much less 


frequent than in John, quire 1. On the other hand, in the re- — 


mainder of John, Luke, and Mark e occurs for « much more 
often. This looks as if the copyist, discovering the besetting 
sin of his parent Ms., had changed every possible case to the 
opposite spelling. In accord with this we note that e for as 


PE AGS tek ws 
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almost vanishes, while ac for e increases decidedly in the 
remainder of John. In Luke and Mark the spelling of this 
sound improves. 

To sum up, on points 1 and 2 there was no noteworthy varia- 
tion. Peculiarities 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 all creep in sporadically 
later. ‘The extremes involved in 9 were objectionable to the 
writer, who reached the opposites in his attempt to avoid 
them entirely. No. 3 is impossible to classify, yet it is note- 
worthy that the rough breathing is practically non-existent for 
John. 

These items hardly furnish valid proof that the latter part 
of John with Luke and Mark were copied from the Ms. of 
which the first quire of John is the surviving remnant, but 
the concurrence of such indications, combined with the 
similarity of text and the extremely ancient appearance of the 
parchment for these 16 pages, furnishes a presumption for this 
interpretation. 

It must of course be admitted that some of the above-men- 
tioned peculiarities can be explained on the basis of the un- 
questionable difference in archetype of Matthew and John, if 
we suppose that a later copyist of John, quire 1, exaggerated 
or modified those points in which the Ms. of John chanced 
to differ from that of Matthew. 

Yet this explanation can hardly account for all the above 
variations. Moreover, we have yet to consider the most strik- 
ing peculiarity. ‘The titles of the Gospels, Matthew, Luke, and 
Mark, show marked differences from the hand of the text and 
subscriptions. Perhaps most striking is the fact that the word 
evayyeAtov measures just one inch in length each time in the 
title, though it measures 1} inches in both text and subscrip- 
tions. Likewise a comparison of the forms of the letters shows 
that the titles, as well as some 40 instances of second hand in 
the text and margins, have the following differences from the 
first hand: « more, but 7 and ¥ less regularly have dotted 
points on the ends of the top line; vand p seem to have shorter 
tails; o is smaller; » is the same, except for a tendency to 
curve in at the top; e does not often have the middle line so 
prolonged as in the text; m seems narrower and the outer lines 
are almost perfectly parallel, the last one being generally shorter. 
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These differences, though decided, are yet so unimportant, 
that I believe the second hand was contemporary, hence the 
diopdwrns. 

The fact that the title of John is also by a second hand sug- 
gests that the same person added all four titles ; yet this cannot 
be proved, since the writer who added the title of John tried, 
though with ill-success, to imitate the hand of the text (cf. 
PLATE I1). Note the following: a is different every time, and 
never exactly like any a of the text; e omits the heavy dot on the 
middle line; y has too light a dot on end of the top stroke; 2 is 
too narrow and the second stroke extends above the first; « has 
a light dot on the upper side, not a heavy one on the under side 
of the top slanting stroke; 7 has only one light dot; has the 
middle lines rising nearly to the top of the letter and the outer 


$ 
_. 


lines curve in only slightly at the top ; v seems made with three — 


strokes, the slanting stroke touching the first upright a little 
below the top, though these two strokes seem to be made in one, 
forming a perfect angle, by the regular hand of the text. Most 
striking of all is the lack of a consistent slant. The first e, v, 


and o have too much and show the natural tendency of the hand. — 


The second y, first v, and st havenoslant. Those mistakes which 
betray the natural character of the hand seem to point toward 


the second hand of the Ms. as a whole, at any rate toward aga 
sloping hand of the general type of the whole Ms. except — 
these sixteen pages. This seems to prove the first quire of — 


John older than the rest of the Ms., unless we can succeed in 


showing that the second hand was considerably later. Yet ~ 


such a conclusion presents very decided difficulties, for it — 


forces us to date the early part of John’in the fourth cen-— 
tury, a date which passes well with the bad spelling (cf. West- — 


cott and Hort, II, 807), but is decidedly questionable on account 


of the style of writing. 


The natural distrust of a strange hand will lead others, as it — 
has me, to seek a later date for this portion, even though we — 


ij 


must confess that nothing exactly like it has thus far been pub-— 


lished. It seems to have some general resemblance to the Sla- — 
vonic sloping uncial hand of the seventh and eighth centuries. — 


; 


Note especially heavy dots or ornamental strokes on 7, ¥, v, «, ; 


and the enlarged ¢. Against this the forms of @, & p, Ww, and 
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especially mw, with middle strokes not reaching to the bottom 
line, look rather strange. Yet it does not seem an early, but 
rather a well-developed stage of some such hand. Therefore, 
if we connect it with the late Slavonic sloping uncial, we must 
presumably date it not earlier than the eighth century, a very 
questionable date, since the Ms. shows such plain signs of long 
use. If we attempt to connect it with the earlier type of slop- 
ing hand, which arose on papyrus in the third and fourth cen- 
turies, we are met by the difficulty that the remainder of the 
Ms. is itself a late development of that hand, probably of the 
fifth century, and it is extremely questionable to suppose that 
style of writing to have lived on much longer. Furthermore, 
this hand is clearly a development independent of the hand 
found in the rest of the Ms., for while the slant is less, the pen 
was cut with a broader point, and the writing makes more the 
impression of a papyrus style. Also dots and shadings are 
more pronounced. Furthermore, individual characteristics, 
such as capitals, awkwardly projecting paragraphs, and punctu- 
ation point toward a later time, though such characteristics are 
found infrequently even on papyrus fragments of the second 
century A.D. or earlier. 

On the whole I prefer, though with a good deal of hesitation, 
to call these sixteen pages a part of the parent Ms. and date 
them in the fourth century. 

The other alternative is to call this an early replacing of a 
torn but still legible quire. Those who take this view will 
doubtless be inclined thereby to refer the rest of the Ms. to the 
fourth century, a date which I am not yet ready to accept. 

This parent Ms. did not contain Matthew and was perhaps 
otherwise defective. On the other hand, the Ms. from which 
Matthew was copied possibly contained the four Gospels, so it 
will be necessary to watch for its influence in other places. 
The differences in character of text of the different Gospels 
_ point plainly back to a time when the text transmission of 
each was independent. 

Another question, which has been much considered, concerns 
the place of origin of the Mss. To trace out and interpret all 
of the stories of Arab dealers is such a hopeless task that in 
despair I turned to the Mss. themselves. 3 | 
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Of the original subscription to the Gospels, which was written 
in lighter ink than the Mss. and in a fifth century hand, there 
remains P ypioré dye ov peta Tod dovdo[v] (cf. PLATE III). 
Though the first hand has disappeared at the end of the line, 
the name of some early owner, not necessarily a private person, 
appeared there. ‘Then the subscription was changed as to 
name and enlarged by adding a second line P nat wavtov trav 
avrod £. ‘This was written in the same shade of ight brown 
ink, but in a smaller, somewhat more cursive hand; the reten- 
tion of approximately the same color of ink would suggest 
that any change of ownership accompanying this erasure and 
addition took place within the original church or monastery. 
Slightly later the name was again erased and also the letter 
under o of cov and that part of the Ms., covering v also of 
dovrAov, was probably. washed. Then a hand very similar to 
No. 2 rewrote v cod Tiwofdov P in black ink of the tint used in 
the cursive note on p. 35 of the Deuteronomy Ms., discussed 
above, and in certain curved reading marks of the same Ms. 
This third hand cannot be dated much later than the second, 
hence the early sixth century. Both the original name and 
the form of it going with the second version have absolutely 
perished. Yet from the length of the erasure, extending under 
P, we may infer that at least one was longer than the present 
name. Also a letter reaching well below the line occurred near 
the beginning of the name, in one of the earlier versions. gaov 
cannot have stood in either first or second hand, but perhaps 
[7 ]ov in the second hand, and, if so, tHs in the first, the latter 
with the name of a monastery, the former of a prior or bishop. 

The final or third form of the subscription is translated : 
*O holy Christ, be thou with thy servant Timothy and all of 
his.” In spite of the interpretations of Professors Goodspeed 
and Gregory (Das Freer Logion, p. 22), I can see no reference 
to a private owner here, but rather to a church and its con- 
gregation. “Timothy” is St. Timothy and “all his” are the - 
worshippers in his church or the inmates of his monastery. 

In Abu Salih’s Churches and Monasteries of Egypt (trans. 
by Evetts and Butler, p. 190) we read: “Near this place 
there is a monastery known as the Monastery of the Vine- 
dresser (Dair al-Karram), but called by the heretics the Mon-_ 
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astery of the Dogs (Dair al-Kilab). The Monastery is near 
the Pyramids on the western side and its church is called the 
Church of Timothy, the monk, a native of Memphis, whose 
body is buried in it.” This Timothy was a soldier in the 
Roman army and suffered martyrdom in the persecution of 
Diocletian, 304 A.D. Though Abu Salih, who wrote soon 
after 1208 A.p., names 707 churches and 181 monasteries, he 
mentions no other dedicated to Timothy. 

Al Makrizi (7 1441), while naming 125 churches and 86 
monasteries, presumably a complete lst for his time, does not 
mention the monastery of the Vinedresser; it had probably 
perished before his time. 

The Ms. of Abu Salih is defective at the beginning, so that 
none of the monasteries of the Nitrian Desert are described. 
This is the more to be regretted as Butler CAnce. Cop. Churches 
of Egypt, I, p. 287) quotes Vansleb (Voyage fait en Egypte 
[1664 and 1672-3], p. 227), that “there were formerly seven 
monasteries there ; viz. Macarius, John the Little, Anba Bis- 
héi, Timothy, Anba Musa, Anba Kaima, and Striani, of which 
only Bishéi and Striani survive,” an obvious error, for besides 
Macarius, there is left one other, Al Baramus. Al Makrizi 
(App. to Abu Salih, pp. 320 ff.) names eleven, as known to him, 
viz. all of the above except Timothy, and besides, Elias, the 
Virgin of St. John the Dwarf, St. Anub, and the Armenians. 
The Monastery of Timothy may be another name for the Mon- 
astery of the Armenians, or the name may be an error of Vans- 
leb or his informers. I incline to the second alternative, for 
Al Makrizi also singles out just seven monasteries as existing 
in his time, viz. the four now remaining and St. John the 
Dwarf, the Virgin of St. John the Dwarf, and Abu Musa the 
Black. The second of these was inhabited by the Abyssinians 
after their two monasteries of John Kama and of Elias were 
destroyed by worms. So Anba Kaima of Vansleb’s list means 
the Abyssinian monastery, and the two lists agree, except that 
the Monastery of Timothy is substituted for Al Baramus. 
This looks like an error of memory or pure invention to com- 
plete the desired number seven. ! 


1The error is partly in Butler’s quotation. Professor Goodspeed kindly 
looked up the original for me and writes as follows: ‘“‘ The fourth monastery in 
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If we omit this rather doubtful case, the church of Timothy 
in the Monastery of the Vinedresser was the only one of the 
name in Egypt. This was a Jacobite, z.e., a Coptic, monastery, 
and was once burned by the Melkites (Abu Salih, p. 186), 
probably in the fifth century or the early sixth, for the Mel- 
kites were too weak later. This monastery seems to have 
finally perished in the persecutions of the fourteenth century, 
but of the fate of its most ancient Bible we hear no word. 
Yet it seems hardly likely that it was abandoned, especially if 
any of the monks escaped. ‘They may well have taken it to 
some more secure monastery. 

In this connection the statement of Professor Schmidt 
(Theolog. Literature. 1908, p. 359) is of interest, for he says 
that all four of the Biblical Mss. of the Freer Collection came 
from the White Monastery, near Sohag, opposite Akhmim.? 
From the same source came three Mss., which he himself bought 
in Akhmim in 1905: (1) The first epistle of Clemens in Coptic 
(Akhmimie dialect), of the fourth or fifth century ; (2) Proy- 
erbs in the same dialect and of about the same date; (3) An 
Easter letter in Greek, of the early eighth century. These 
three were bought at the same time and were later proved to 
have come from the White Monastery. ‘The following year a 
fragmentary Ms. of Genesis in cursive Greek of the late third 
or fourth century was obtained of the same dealer. It is 
supposed to have come from the same source, though proofs 
fail. These Mss. are all on papyrus and show absolutely no 
relationship to the Freer Mss. either in content or style of 
writing. 

It seems clear that the White Monastery had a library hidden 
in the upper part of the massive church (first seen by Améli- 
neau in January, 1885), which had escaped fire and thieves, 
except those of the monastery itself, during its long history. 


Vansleb’s list is ‘celui de Saint Massime et Timothée.’ Al Baramous was 
known to Vansleb, therefore, under the name Maximus and Timotheus, which 
doubtless means Maximus et Domitius, as the dedication of that convent is more 
precisely described by recent writers. Wansleb’s error was due to the similarity 
of sound.”’ 

1 Cf. Goodspeed, Bibl. World, 1909, p. 201, who ably supports this view, but 
seems misinformed as to some essential facts. 
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Yet the rest of the monastery was plundered and burned sev- 
eral times.! 

At the last plundering (1812), 100 Mss. are said to have per- 
ished. Under these circumstances it seems that Mss. could 
have survived only in this hidden library. Yet the decayed 
condition of all the Freer Mss. except the Gospels, which were 
protected by thick board covers, is hardly compatible with 
preservation in so secure a place. 

I further learned from Professor Schmidt, that the Freer 
Mss. were first heard of in the hands of a dealer of Eshmunén, 
who showed them at the Mission School in Assiut, and then 
sold them to Ali Arabi. On inquiry, however, I learned from 
Dr. Grant of the School, and from the Rev. Dr. Kyle of the 
United Presbyterians’ Missions, that the Mss. were never shown 
at the school. Professor Schmidt has probably been deceived 
by one of the numerous Arab stories; all are of equal value with 
the first one told, viz. that the Mss. ctme from Akhmim. ‘To 
accept the White Monastery as the last home of the Mss. would 
imply that this first story was near the truth. Yet any one 
acquainted with Arab stories would advise us to look in every 
other direction first, as toward the Nitrian Desert, or the 
Fayoum, or the region toward Sinai, if we wish to find the last 


resting place of this ancient Bible. 
| Henry A. SANDERS. 
ANN ARBOR. 


1Cf. Denon, Voyages dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte (1798), London, 
1807, I, 157 f. ; Curzon, Ancient Monasteries (1833), p. 113. 
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ANOTHER VASE BY THE MASTER OF THE 
PENTHESILEA CYLIX 


THE Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia has had 
in its keeping since 1879 a cylix with a twofold interest: the 
vase is at present mounted on a foot which bears the signature 
NIKOSOENES ETTOIESEN (Fig. 1) and the design and work- 
manship of the cylix itself place it in that class of vases which 
the late Professor Furtwiingler attributed to the “ Meister der 
Penthesilea Schale.” The vase in question is the property of 
the American Philosophical Society, by whose kind permission 
I now publish it. In 1879 it was deposited by them for safe 
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Figure 1.—SIGNATURE OF NIKOSTHENES. 


keeping at the Academy of Natural Sciences,! where it may now 
be seen. Under the date, June 17, 1836, the Society has the 
following record of its acquisition : 

“Mr. Joseph Bonaparte, Count Survilliers, presented to the 
Society’s Cabinet an Etruscan cup, very antique, found on the 
estate of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, in the researches 
made in 1828-29 in that district, where the ancient capital of 
the Kingdom of Etruria called Vitulonia once stood. This 
donation was accompanied by the ‘ Museum Etrusque of Lucien 
Bonaparte,’ containing a description of nearly two thousand ~ 
articles found in the same locality and the first and second 
parts of the plates in folio.” The vase itself has a further tes- 


1T wish to express my gratitude to the authorities at the Academy for the con- 
sideration and kindness shown me. Iam especially indebted to Miss H. Wardle, 
Assistant to the Curators of the Anthropological Department. 
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timonial of its history in a piece of crumpled paper fastened to 
the under side of the foot and bearing the inscription : 


Fouilles de Canino, 1881. 
Marche triuvmphale douze jig. 
Jaunes, nom d’ Auteur. Inscrite. 


The cylix (Fig. 2) measures five inches in height (12.69 cm. ) 
and fourteen and one half inches in diameter (35.6 cm.). As 
may be seen from the accompanying reproductions, the vase has 
been broken into some thirty pieces and repaired. A very 





Figure 2,—Cyuix IN PHILADELPHIA. 


small bit of the rim is wanting and the entire foot is gone. 
The interior surface has been painted over in part; the strokes 
of the brush are clearly visible in the outer field in the repro- 
duction (Fig. 3). The design, however, has not been inter- 
fered with, and the preliminary sketch made before the clay 
hardened is distinctly traceable. The exterior surface has also 
been repainted in places, but again the drawing has not suffered. 
The blurred condition of the background and the darker red 
on the limbs of the youths, as seen in Figure 7, have probably 
arisen through carelessness in the second firing. The good 
condition of the outer varnish renders this view the more 
likely. 

_ The most serious misfortune which has befallen the vase 
seems to be the loss of the foot. The skilful manner in which 
the foot and bowl are to-day fastened together and the perfect 
curvature from the rim of the bowl to the edge of the foot, are 
at first deceptive and tend to make the work appear an harmo- 
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nious whole. Closer examination, however, shows that this 
cannot be the foot which originally belonged to the vase. <A 
comparison of the signature on the foot with other signatures 
of Nikosthenes, proves that we have here part of a work of 
Nikosthenes the master of the black-figured style (Cf. Wiener 
Vorlegeblitter, 1889, Tafel VII). Thus even the possibility of a 
Nikosthenes.II who worked in the red-figured style, is removed. 


i 





Figure 3.—InTEeERIOR OF CYLIX. 


Further, the foot conforms in shape and decoration to the type 
found in certain cylices of the black-figured style; it has sharply 
defined edges and not a rounded profile (cf. Fitewilliam 
Museum Catalogue of Vases, Pl. XXII, 64, 66). In addition, 
the edge and the under side are left in the natural color of the 
clay, whereas the rest of the foot is greenish black in color. 
But even when we have added the foot of our vase to the known 
works of Nikosthenes, we still have an admirable example of the 
vase painter’s art, intrinsically interesting because of its design 
and its connection with that class of vases which Professor Furt- 
wangler enumerated under the “ Meister der Penthesilea Schale.” 
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Before describing the vase in detail, a few technical points 
may be noted. ‘The hair and beard are rendered in solid black 
except the ends, which are usually wavy and rendered in a yel- 
lowish brown. Brown is used for the minor anatomical mark- 
ings; no purple is distinguishable. ‘The eye is of the developed 
transitional type, approaching the profile. Beneath each handle 
is a single palmette with tendrils and stop-gaps, a type charac- 
teristic of this class of vases (Cf. Furtwangler and Reichhold, 





Ficure 4.—Inrerior DESIGN oF CYLIX. 


Griechische Vasenmalerei, p. 280). The meander pattern which 
encloses the interior design consists of sets of seven, eight, 
twelve, and seven meanders, separated from each other by 
“red cross squares.” 

The design on the interior of the vase (Fig. 4) represents a 
youth pursuing a maiden. The scene takes place in some sacred 
region, as is denoted by the altarvat the left. It is probably to 
be connected with a religious festival, for we know that Greek 
maidens had greater freedom than usual on such occasions. 
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At the right of the design, a maiden wearing an Ionic chiton 
and a himation catches up her garments and moves hastily to 
the right to escape from the youth who follows her. He is 
nude except for a himation draped over his left shoulder and 
caught up in his right hand from behind. With his left hand, 
he grasps the shoulder of the fleeing maiden, who turns toward 
her pursuer. The features of the drawing which one particu- 
larly notes are the feeling for rapid movement conveyed and 
the liking shown for elongated figures, especially noticeable in 
that of the youth. 

The exterior design may perhaps be termed a scene of depar- . 
ture (Figs. 5,6,7). The palmettes beneath the handles divide 





F1iGurRE 5.— OvurTsIpDE oF CYLIX. 


the field into two very similar parts ; on each half of the cylix are 
five figures, youths and bearded men, arranged in two groups. 
The central figure and the one of greatest interest in each case 
is that of a youth wearing a chlamys, with a petasos hanging at 
the back of his neck. He stands behind a horse which is 
drawn in a lifelike manner; the pose of the fore feet and the 
erect position of the head give it a spirited air and add to the 
charm of the picture. The youth is in quiet conversation 
with another youth and a bearded man at his right. Both 
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wear the himation and lean on a staft. The bearded man and 
the youth at the right of the design are similarly dressed and 
equipped. In both cases, the men seem to be giving’ instruc- 
tions to the youths before them, perhaps in regard to the 
intended departure of the central figure. The scene no doubt 
has reference to the corps of the éf78o: in Athens, youths from 
eighteen to twenty years of age. ‘They were recruited from 
the upper classes and it was their duty to serve as a sort of 
patrol (vepi7vroro.) to guard the frontier. We probably have 
here an nos departing for some such service. The other half 
of the design (Fig. 7) differs little from the one described, ex- 





Figure 7. — OurTsipe or CyYuix. 


cept that the departing youth has a spear in this case instead 
of a staff, and the place of the bearded man at the right of the 
design is taken by another youth. The pose of this youth is 
most extraordinary; he seems to be admiring some object 
which he holds up before him, perhaps a flower. Several 
objects hang on the wall, a tablet, a sponge-bag, and two 
shields with the end of a sword visible beneath, in each case. 
An interesting parallel to this exterior design is to be found 
in the exterior of the “ Penthesilea Schale” in Munich (cf. 
O. Jahn, Vasensammlung Kong Ludwig's, 370; Furtwangler 
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and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmaleret, p. 31; Pl. 56). The 
character of the composition and the technical points of style 
leave no doubt that our vase was painted by the same hand as 
the Munich cylix. The class of the vases to which these be- 
long was first discussed by Hartwig, Die griechischen Meis- 
terschalen des strengen rothfigurigen Stils, pp. 491 ff. Later, 
Furtwangler enumerated them in his G'rtechische Vasenmaleret 
and gave to the master! the title of “ Meister der Penthesilea 
Schale,” from his finest composition. 

To this ist the Philadelphia vase must now be added. Sev- 
eral traits betray the master.  Jfirst, the liking for horses, 
which he introduces on all of his vases. He depicts them in 
his own characteristic manner; they are always shown with 
lifelike spirit in the same technical details of drawing. It 
needs only a glance at Plate 56 of the Furtwingler-Reichhold 
publication and our vase to note the striking similarity in the 
poses of the horses and the rendering of muscles, mane, and 
tail. The master invariably represents the tail by parallel 
lines beginning from above and extending to the end, whereas 
his contemporaries use hair-lines only at the end or inner side 
of the tail. The greater part of his exteriors are scenes of 
departure in which the poses of the youths and men and the 


1 The vases of this master according to Professor Furtwangler, Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, p. 283, are as follows : 
1. Euphronios cylix in Berlin, Hartwig, Pls. 51, 52. 
2. Anesidora cylix in London, Br. Mus. Cat. WI, D4; White Athenian 
Vases, Pl. XIX. 
+ 3. Aphrodite on the Swan, Br. Mus. Cat. II, D2; White Athenian Vases, 
Pie X.Y. 
4. Cylix of the death of Orpheus, J.H.S. IX, 1886, Pl. VI. 
5. Cylix in the Louvre, Mon. Grecs. H, Pls. V, VI. 
6. Cylix in Hamburg, F.f., Pl. 56. ‘ 
7. Cylix in Paris, Ridder, Cat. des Vases de la Bib. Nat. No. 814, Figs. 
Ra) Plc XI. 
8. Penthesilea cylix in Munich, O. Jahn, Vasensammlung, 370; FL. 
PIAViLLVI. 
9. Tityos cylix in Munich, O. Jahn, Vasensammlung, 402; F.R. Pl. 55. 
10. Cylix in Bologna in Museo Civico, Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 
Pls. 291, 292. 
11. Two cylices in Munich, O. Jahn, Vasensammlung, 794, 797 (careless). 
12 Cylix in Lord Aldenham’s possession. Jilustr. Cat. of Ancient Greek 
Art. Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1904, No. 15. 
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technical details are similar. A further point of connection is 
the single palmette with the tendrils and stop-gaps, character- 
istic of this class of vases. In all cases, as in this one, the 
inner design is of greater artistic worth than that of the ex- 
terior. Professor Furtwingler saw in this master a painter 
whose influence was felt from the period of the severe style 
(ca. 500-460 B.c.) into the fine style (ea. 460-440 B.c.) and 
one who frequently worked on a large scale, as is evidenced by 


the Penthesilea and Tityos cylices. Our vase belongs about | 


470 B.c. The artist has not yet attained to the grandeur of 
scale seen in the “ Penthesilea Schale,” and yet there is a sug- 
gestion of it in the manner in which he fills the interior field 
and in the free and swift movement of his figures. It is of 
interest to know that Philadelphia has a large vase by this 
hand. The interest is heightened by the fact that we also 
have a fragment of a work by the maker of black-figured vases, 
Nikosthenes, who signed the foot which now supports the vase. 


Mary HAMILTON SWINDLER. 
Bryn Mawr Co.uurkGe. 
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HEAD OF HERACLES, FRONT VIEW 


Archacological 
[institute of 
America 


A HEAD OF HERACLES IN THE STYLE OF 
SCOPAS 





[Pirate IV] 





THERE is in private possession in Philadelphia a very beauti- 
ful head of Heracles said to have been found at Sparta in 1908. 





Ficure 1.— Heap or Heracres, Back. 
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lt is broken in two at the ears so that the whole back part is 
missing, and in this condition was discovered built into a wall. 
It is said to have been turned face inward, so that before its 
removal it appeared to be merely an elliptical-shaped stone. 





Figure 2,— Heap or HeERACLES, PROFILE. 


Some confirmation of this story is to be found in the condition 
of the surface of the broken part (Fig. 1), which shows signs 


of weathering. 
The head (PLATE IV) is of Pentelic mete 23.7. cm. high 


HEAD OF HERACLES Boo 


and 14.5 cm. from the edge of the lion’s skin to the bottom of 
the chin.! It represents the god as beardless, with the scalp 
of the lion drawn over the top of his head so that the muzzle 
and teeth of the beast come down over the forehead. The left 
side of the face, as one looks toward it (Fig. 2), has taken on 
the rusty or golden color so common in Pentelic marble ; but 
on the right side (Fig. 3), which is somewhat weathered, this 
is entirely lacking. ‘This suggests that the head, when it was 
first broken from the body, fell in such a way that the face was 
half buried in the ground and the upper half thus exposed to 
the elements; and then, at some later period, perhaps when it 
was used as building material, the back part was broken off. 
The head was separated from the body at the point where the 
chin joins the throat. The vertical break comes just in front 
of the ears, above and in front of which the hair is well shown. 
The minor injuries are these: the muzzle of the lon with the 
projecting fang on the right? side; a slight break on the eye- 
brow on the same side; the tip of the nose; the tip of the 
lion’s fang on the left side ; very slight breaks on the chin and 
to the left of the mouth. In addition there are the following 
small breaks which seem to be recent: two places on the top 
of the lion’s skin at the back ; also where the lion’s skin joins 
the hair on the left side; and just below and in front of the 
left ear. These breaks may have been made in taking the head 
out of the wall, if the story of its discovery is true.? The face 
is thus very well preserved. 


1 The complete measurements are these : 


Total height eR aen A Sue as este tor) Oltl. 
Sere ten eee ee site A) ah Ve). oe Oi2 6m. 
From lion’s skin to bottom of chin. . 14.5 cm. 
From lion’s skin to root of nose . . . 8 dcm. 
Miron) lots skit to mouth. «. % « .  10.38.cm. 
Peteniot Lorenead a< 9 wa. 8 ew 82cm. 
Length from inner corner of eye to chin 10.7 cm. 
Distance between outer corners of eyes. 9.0 cm. 
Length of eye with tearduct . . . . 3.0cm. 
Length of eye without tearduct . . . 2.7 cm. 
Height of eye without lids . . . . . 10cm. 
WY oenot MOU SG ee si ak 3.5 cm. 


2 Right and left are used throughout with reference to the spectator. 
8 In this connection it should be remembered that the heads found at Tegea 
in 1879 had been built into the walls of a house by a peasant ; and that the 
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The forehead is divided horizontally by a curved line de- 
pressed in the middle, and the part below this line and above the 





Figure 3.— HeApD OF HERACLES, PROFILE. 


bridge of the nose bulges out prominently. The projection of 
the frontal bone, or of the flesh over it, is marked. ‘The eyes 
are deep set and the upper lid is drawn back so that it has a 


sculptures found on the same site in 1901 were, with one exception, built into 
Byzantine walls (cp. Mendel, B.C.H. XXV, 1901, p. 257). 
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breadth of only 2mm. Both eyes are turned slightly upward 
and to the spectator’s left as though looking at some object in 
that direction. The upper lid slightly overlaps the under at 
the outer corners; and the tear ducts of the two eyes differ 
slightly from one another, that of the right eye curving down- 
ward and ending in a point, while that of the left eye is more 
nearly horizontal. There is no trace of paint, but there still 
seems to be a faint indication of the iris of the left eye. The 
mouth is small and the lips are parted. The chin is likewise 
small, and the whole face full and round. This, together with 
the regular features and the earnest expression, gives the head 
its great beauty. The treatment of the hair may be seen very 
well in front of the ears. It consists of small, round curls 
bunched together; which is sufficient proof, if one is needed, 
that the head is a male head, and that it cannot represent 
Omphale masquerading in the lion’s skin. 

The characteristics of this face are very marked. The fore- 
head with the line in the middle and the swelling below this 
line, the prominent brow, the deep-set eyes, the parted lips, 
the round face, the hair in small round bunches, are all charac- 
teristic of the male heads commonly attributed to Scopas on 
the basis of the two heads from the pediments of the temple of 
Athena Alea, discovered at Tegea in 1879, and now in Athens. 
It is true that we are nowhere explicitly told that Scopas was 
the author of these pediment groups; but the facts that he was 
the architect of the temple, and that the heads have distinctive 
features of their own which cannot be connected with any other 
known sculptor, have rightly been regarded as sufficient evi- 
dence for attributing them to him. Professor Ernest Gardner 
in discussing the head which he regards as that of the Atalanta 
of the Tegea pediment, after commenting upon the intensity 
of expression of the helmeted head in Athens, speaks of the 
eyes thus:1 “The eyes are set very deep in their sockets, and 
heavily overshadowed, at their inner corners, by the strong. 
projection of the brow, which does not, however, as in some 
later examples of a similar intention on the part of the artist, 
meet the line of the nose at an acute angle, but arches away 
from it in a bold curve. At the outer corner the eyes are 

1 J.8.H. XXVI, 1906, p. 172. 
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also heavily overshadowed here by a projecting mass of flesh 
or muscle which overhangs and actually hides in part the upper 
eyelid.” These words might be written of the Philadelphia 
head; although it does not have the eyes quite so wide open, 
nor is it bent to one side in the same way, and its expression 
is earnest rather than pathetic. Equally striking is the re- 
semblance to the second head from Tegea, which, in spite 
of its mutilated condition, shows what seems to be the same 
treatment of the forehead and the same manner of represent- 
ing the hair.1 More interesting still in this connection is the 
beardless head of Heracles found at Tegea in 1901 and like- 
wise belonging to one of the pediment groups.” So far as it is 
possible to judge from the reproductions, this much-injured 
head has the same features: the peculiar forehead, the promi- 
nent brow, and the narrow upper eyelid; but the treatment of 
the hair appears to be different. The workmanship of this 
head is said by Mendel, who publishes it, to be inferior to that 
of the other Tegea heads. He thinks it was intended to be 
seen from a distance, and that it is to be attributed to the 
school of Scopas rather than to the master himself. 

The points of resemblance which the Philadelphia Heracles 
bears to the heads from the Tegean pediments are so many 
and so striking that they must all be traced back to the same 
sculptor; and that he was Scopas there can be little doubt. 
But among the few works of Scopas known to us from literary 
~ sources there is none which exactly corresponds with this head. 
In a passage in his second book (II, 10, 1) Pausanias says that 
in the gymnasium at Sicyon there was a marble statue of Hera- 

1 The measurements of the Philadelphia head, where it can be compared with 


the two heads from Tegea, are as follows (cf. Graef, Rém. Mitt. IV, p. 209): 
Philadelphia Head from Helmeted 


Heracles Tegea without head from 
helmet Tegea 
From lion’s skin to bottom of chin 14.5 cm. 
From hair to bottom of chin 16.0 cm. 

_From hair to root of nose 10.1 cm. 11.1 cm. 
From lion’s skin to root of nose 8.5 cm. 
Height of forehead 3.2 cm. 4.3 cm. 

Length from inner corner of eye to chin 10.7 cm. 10.8 cm. 
Length of eye 3.0 cm. 2.5 cm. 3.1 cm. 


Width of mouth 3.5 cm. 3.8 cm. ca. 4.6 cm. 
2 B.C.H. XXV, 1901, pp. 258 f., and Pls. VII and VIII. | 
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cles by Scopas; and attempts have been made to identify with 
it a standing figure on a Sicyonian bronze coin in the British 
Museum.! The coin is unfortunately considerably worn, but 
the statue of the god seems to be beardless and to be wearing 
a garland. He is holding in his right hand what appears to. 
be his club and over his left arm the lion’s skin. There are 
in various European museums copies of a beardless Heracles 
which show the influence of Scopas to a greater or less degree, 
and attempts have been made to trace them back to this origi- 
nal at Sicyon. They may for convenience be divided into 
three classes: (1) those in which the god is crowned witha 
chaplet of leaves; (2) those in which he wears the lion’s skin 
on his head; and (8) those in which the head has no covering. 
They are discussed at length by Graef.2 The first class is by 
far the most numerous, the best example being the head from 
Gensano in the British Museum. The figure on the coin may 
be copied from the same original, and if so it becomes very 
probable that the Heracles at Sicyon mentioned by Pausanias 
was crowned with a garland of leaves. The Philadelphia 
head, therefore, probably goes back to some other work of 
Scopas of which we have no record. ‘The fact that it is broken 
in two in front of the ears makes it impossible to say whether 
it belonged to a figure in high relief or to a statue in the 
round. ‘The position of the eyes seems to indicate that it was 
part of a group. The striking feature about it, aside from its 
beauty, is its fineness of execution. One might, perhaps, be 
tempted to regard it as an original Greek work by some sculp- 
tor dominated by Scopas, and this may be the case; but no one 
outside of his immediate school is hkely to have followed his 
peculiarities so closely. As far as the technique is concerned, 
the head is not unworthy of the master of the Tegean pediments 
himself, and Scopas is known to have worked in Pentelic 
marble (Paus. VIII, 47, 1). But if we take all things into 
consideration, we must, I think, conclude that the Philadelphia 
head is probably a very good copy of a lost work of Scopas. 
WILLIAM N. BATES. 
1 F. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 


p. 30; cf. Rom. Mitt. IV, p. 213. 
2 Rom. Mitt. IV, 1889, pp. 189-226 ; cf. Reinach, Gaz. B.-A, 1890, p. 340. 
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A SERIES OF SCULPTURES FROM CORINTH 
[Prats V] 


I. HELLENIC RELIEFS 


THAT the excavations at Corinth should yield but scanty 
returns to the student of sculpture is natural. The sack of 
the town by Mummius in 146 B.c., and the wholesale removal 
to Rome of such sculptures as escaped destruction, left little 
hope for important remains from the Greek period. ‘The new 
Roman town was of course adorned with a multitude of cult 
statues, votive offerings, and decorative sculptures, but even 
these have met with unusually rough handling. At such places 
as Delphi, Olympia, and Epidaurus circumstances were favor- 
able for the preservation at least of works in marble, for as the 
old cults lost their hold the precincts were abandoned, and 
when the buildings became ruinous, the statues lay as they fell, 
protected by the debris above them. But at Corinth the site 
was continuously occupied; Romans of the empire, Franks, 
and ‘Turks all took their turn at rebuilding, and old sculptures 
were valuable building material. So of the few works that 
have come down to us, the most were either built into Frankish 
or Byzantine walls (with such inconvenient projections as heads, 
hands, or attributes deliberately knocked away), or gathered to- 
gether in fragments, ready to be burned for lime.} 

Yet despite the small quantity, the material at hand repre- 
sents in a modest way the whole development of Graeco- 
Roman sculpture, from the best Greek period to the close of 
the Roman Empire. We have fragments from the fifth cen- 


1 The deposit found in the theatre in 1904 seems to have been collected for a 
lime-kiln. 
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tury B.c., from the fourth century, from the Hellenistic period, 
and from early and late Roman times. 

In the best Greek period (fifth and fourth centuries) may 
safely be placed three relief fragments,— presumably all from 
grave-monuments.! 

1. (Fig. 1.) Inventory No. 729. Found April 13, 1897, “a little east of 


Pirene and north by 10 m.” Fragment of relief with a head in profile. 
Marble fine-grained, granulated by weathering, best preserved on neck. 





FicguRE 1;— RELIEF FROM CORINTH. 


Projecting portions (locks, edge of ear, sides of lips) much worn, nose 
chipped away. Fragment broken on all the edges; back of slab rough-hewn. 
Length of face from upper edge of forehead to chin, 0.103 m.; breadth from 
bridge of nose to ear, 0.066 m.; maximum height of relief, 0.043 m. 


Since the slab nowhere presents an original outer edge, we 
have no means of determining the exact motive of the figure 


1 It is interesting to note that the one other fragment from good Greek times, 
found at Corinth before the time of the American excavations, is also a grave 
fragment, presumably of the fourth century. Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 751; Loewy, 
Ath. Mitt. 1886, p. 150 and pl. V. 
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nor the part it played in the composition of the relief as a 
whole. The head was certainly bent forward about as shown 
in the illustration. That it belonged to a young girl can be 
inferred from the peculiar style of hair-dressing, with the locks 
brushed up loosely from all sides and caught in a little knot on 
the top of the head. A similar coiffure is worn by two figures 
on Attic grave reliefs,! both of whom wear the long, ungirt 
tunic usual for very young girls. One of these, the Nikagora,? 
is standing alone looking down at a bird in her hands. The 
other? is attendant on a seated figure, mother or older sister 
rather than mistress, to whom she hands a jewel-box. In the 
case of our head there is nothing to determine whether it 
belonged to the principal figure or to an attendant. In the 


latter case, the figure was of course standing; in the former — 


case, probably so; for on monuments of very young boys and 
girls the seated figure is not found. 

The fact that we possess only the head also increases the dif- 
ficulty of any attempt to place the monument in a definite 
school and period. For it is in the torso and drapery that the 
distinctions between Attic work and that of northern Greece 
or Boeotia come out most strongly. The quality of the relief, 
however, suggests Attic work. Worn as the fragment is, the 
values are perfect; the planes drop into exactly the right rela- 
tions; the details are indicated firmly, yet without excessive 
eagerness. The whole.is marked by the quiet mastery of form, 


the evenness of workmanship, that is one of the surest indica- — 


tions of the Attic chisel. This general impression cannot be 
supported by any details of mannerism. The mouth, one of the 
most characteristic Attic features, is so marred as to be useless 
for purposes of comparison. And one technical detail, if it has 


any significance, points away from Athens. There are two — 
modes of rendering a profile head common in Attic relief. — 
Either the artist modelled only the side of the face next the — 
spectator and made the transition from the plane of the nose ~ 
and the forehead to the background by means of a vertical — 


1 Also by one of the daughters of Peleus in the Lateran relief. 

2 Athens, Nat. Mus. 894. Conze, Att. Grabreliefs, 826. 

® High relief in the Karapanos collection. Athens, Nat. Mus. Conze, Ait. 
Grabreliefs, 71. 
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boundary plane, as is done in many instances on the Parthenon 
frieze; or, when the relief was higher, he rendered the whole 
front face, giving the further side a more sketchy treatment and 
possibly lessdepth. In our relief, on the other hand, though it is 
so low that one might expect the sharp vertical outline, we find 
the further side of the face represented as if cut through by the 
background, so that the eye is bisected and the corner of the 
mouth cut off. The only parallel for this treatment which I can 
now recall is a non-Attic stele of the fifth century —that of Dio- 
dora of Thespiae.! Despite this technical peculiarity, the general 
quality of the head is such that I still incline to call it Attic. 

Its date would probably fall in the third quarter of the fifth 
century B.c. Though the distance from the front plane to the 
background is relatively considerable, the relief is handled as 
if it were low.2, The inner edge of the eye is actually on a 
lower plane than the outer, yet the eye on the whole is nearly 
parallel to the relief-plane; and the tear-duct is just barely 
visible to one standing at the normal point of view. Both 
these qualities, the low relief, often “stilted out,” as it were, 
from the background, and the profile eye rendered as if from 
a front view, characterize the Parthenon frieze and the grave- 
reliefs, Nos. 714 and 716 in the National Museum at Athens,? 
made directly under its influence. They tend to disappear 
toward the end of the century in the period of which the Nike 
balustrade is the characteristic expression. 

So far, then, as can be judged from the fragment, the relief 
was Attic work, of the decade just after 440, and contained at 
least one figure of a girl, standing. 

2. (Fig. 2.) Inventory No. 858, “found July 27, 1905, near the dump 
of 1904.” Piece of thin slab with fragment of face in low relief. Marble 
rather coarse-grained ; takes yellowish patina. Broken diagonally across 
the upper edge of the forehead to the bridge of the nose and from the tem- 
ples to the chin, so that eye, nose, and mouth remain intact; all of chin 
excepting very front portion chipped away. Surface has meee eet and be- 


come somewhat eranular, and on lower part of cheek flaked away a little 
with the grain of the marble. 


1 Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 818. 

2 The height from the background is actually 0.042 m., but all the modelling 
effective from the normal point of view is crowded into a height of 0.027 m. 

8 Conze, Att. Grabreliefs, 321 and 293. : 
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Finish probably never high ; marks of chisel around eye-socket and wing 
of nostril. Edges of planes, however, still clean-cut, except for bruise on 
tip of nose and upper lip. 
Back of slab finished smooth. 
Maximum length of frag- 
ment, 0.16 m.; length of 
nose, 0.06 m.; length of chin 
and lips, 0.06 m.; height of 
relief (so far as can be meas- 
ured from existing portion 
of background), is 0.015 m.; 
thickness of slab, 0.02 m. to 
0.26 m. 


That the head comes 
from a _ grave-stele is 
very probable. The fin- 
ish of the back and the 
sight depth of the re- 
hef in proportion to its 
size preclude the possi- 
bility of regarding it as 
architectural sculpture, 
while the large size and 
the furrow under the 
eye, evidently intended 
to express grief, are in- 
appropriate to a votive 
relief. A fragment 
still remaining on the 
edge of the forehead shows that the hair was brushed back 
in waves from the temples, hence the face was that of a woman. 

Its rendering is marked by certain strongly defined traits, 
resulting from an endeavor to carry out laws which the artist 
did not fully grasp. The planes of forehead and cheek are 
held carefully parallel to that of the background. Even the eye 
is not only drawn as if in full front, with the lachrymal gland. 
carefully wrought out, but set with the outer and inner corners 
at almost the same level. There is, moreover, an evident effort 
to keep the bounding surfaces, at least the bridge of nose, the 





FicgurE 2.— RELIEF FROM CORINTH. 


1 The only instance known to the writer of a large votive relief of good Greek 
period is the Eleusinian relief in the National Museum at Athens (No. 126). 
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forehead, and the outer edge of the cheek, in touch with an ideal 
front plane, instead of letting them fall one behind another in 
natural perspective. Yet with all this there is nothing of the 
clumsy layer-like effect of the early Laconian stelae.! The 
individual features are shapely and firm in modelling; the 
mouth, in particular, has that delicate crispness in the surfaces 
of the upper lip that is familiar in the best Attic work. There 
is no hesitation in the transitions from plane to plane, yet they 
are rendered with enough subtle gradation to save the work 
from any appearance of overemphasis, and to impart to the 
almost concave surfaces of the cheek a certain semblance of 
roundness. One trait that contributes to the air of refined 
decision in the head is the straight furrow, starting from the 
inner corner of the eye, a sign of grief familiar enough in 
Italian drawings, but rarely hinted at in even the most expres- 
sive of the Greek grave-stelae. 

The nearest parallels for the relief are found in Attic work 
in the middle of the fifth century. The delicate definition 
of the rendering is a mark of the Attic chisel at all times; 
the special form chosen for the mouth (with the clear-cut lip 
of rather complicated outline) occurs in Attic sculpture from 
the days of the Discobolus down through the fourth century.? 
The single work with which it has most points of contact 
is perhaps the Eleusinian relief. Both show the same use 
of very low yet sharply outlined relief on a large scale, 
the same rather severe drawing, the same touches of linger- 
ing archaism both in the long eye and in the equality in 
length between the nose and the lower part of the face. 
The mouths of Demeter and Kore have been chipped away 
so that hardly more than their bare outlines remain, but 
in a relief of a youth in the Vatican,? which resembles the 
Eleusinian relief rather closely in other ways, the mouth has 
the characteristic shape seen in our head. One feels tempted 
to see in our head the same struggle of the last remnants of 


1 For example, the stele of Chrysapha, Ath. Mitt. II, pl. XX. 

2 To make clear to one’s self the distinctive Attic form, one has only to com- 
pare the mouth of the Munich Oil-pourer with that of the Amazon of Cresilas or 
the Doryphorus. 

8 Anderson photograph, No. 1484. 
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archaism with the new freedom and richness of design as in 
the Eleusinian relief and to assign both to the same epoch; 
that is, contemporary with or just previous to the Parthenon 
frieze. 

But there are certain points in which our head differs from 
the Eleusinian relief or any other Attic work. The eye, while — 
carefully drawn, with even a little realistic touch in the fine 
folds under the lower lids, is set uncompromisingly in full-face. 
This peculiarity occurs, to be sure, in definitely archaic Attic 
work, like the stele of Aristion or the relief with the head of a 
discobolus, but in the earliest works of the freer style, as the 
Athena leaning on her spear or the oldest portions of the Par- 
thenon frieze, it is already softened. In these latter the lachrymal 
gland is indeed represented, but the plane of the eye is made to 
bend more or less sharply toward the background at the inner 
corner. Thus the effect is nearer that of a true representation 
in profile. This softer rendering constitutes one of the differ- — 
ences between the Eleusinian relief and ours. 

Further, the Eleusinian relief shares with all Attic work — 
from the time of the Athena leaning on her spear a certain 
sense of perspective in the management of the planes. How- 
ever low the relief, one feels the regular gradations of distance 
from the highest point to the background; the features fall 
into their proper places, and there results that sense of a well- — 
ordered whole, of mastery in technique, which forms so essen- — 
tial a part of the specific Attic charm. In the head under ~ 
consideration, as we have seen, just that sense of perspective is ~ 
lacking. The well-wrought separate features — eye, lips, nos- — 
trils —are set in an almost flat surface, a cheek which is raised — 
from the background no more than is the ridge of the nose, 
and sometimes actually less. The lowness of the modelling as 
a whole and the refinement of the transitions disguise somewhat 
this uncertain handling of rehef conventions, but the moment — 
one compares this head with a genuine Attic work, its defects : 
are plain. 

Flatness of relief combined with archaism in the representa- ~ 
tion of the eye are found in various non-Attic sculptures, espe- — 
cially those of Northern Greece. Philis! and the youth from — 


1 Louvre ; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkm. No. 232 a. 
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Pella! unite these traits with charm of design, the Thessalian 
youth with a hare,? and Polyxena? show them with cruder 
workmanship. But none of these other examples have the 
freshness and strong individuality that characterizes our relief. 
The delicate emphasis on the tear-worn furrow of the cheek 
may not be Attic, but it certainly is not Thessalian or Boeotian. 
On the whole, the work seems to stand alone: in execution, 
not disciplined to perfect technique, yet able to absorb much 
of the Attic refinement ; in expression, fresh and independent. 

3. (Plate V.) Very different in form, but not altogether in 
character, is the third stele. 


Inventory No. 187. Found May 2, 1900, west of the propylaea, depth not 
stated. Lower part of relief, representing legs and feet of a man, and hind 
quarters of adog. Feet rest on a plinth 0.155 m. high and 0.134 m. deep. 
Maximum height of relief-ground above plinth, 0.297 m.; full width not 
preserved, but from intact right end to broken left, 0.86 m. 

Inventory No. 126. Found May 16,1900, west of propylaea, 3 m. north of 
tall martyra. Part of same relief, containing torso from neck to middle of 
thighs. Full breadth of stele preserved, 1.047 m. Length of figure from 
pit of neck to inner edge of break on right thigh, 0.828 m.; breadth of 
shoulders, 0.40 m.; pit of neck to nipples, 0.165 m. 


The two pieces do not, of course, fit by contact, but the 
motive, dimensions, and workmanship leave no doubt that they 
belong together. Not only does the position of the leg in the 
lower half of the relief correspond with the thigh in the upper, 
but even the shaft of the hunting-spear reappears just behind 
the dog’s hind legs. ‘The surface is in excellent preservation. 
The plinth on both faces is dressed rough, as if with a coarse- 
toothed chisel. The background is slightly roughened by long, 
very shallow furrows, made by some blunt instrument; the 
flesh, though smooth and firm, has not the crystalline quality 
of the best Attic work, nor is it sharply distinguished in tex- 
ture from the drapery. The difference between the two in effect 
is due to the fact that the flesh offers broader, unbroken sur- 
faces to reflect the light, rather than to any essential variation 
in rendering. Both flesh and drapery show fine chisel marks 
almost like cross-hatching, which, so far as I can tell, disappear 


1 Constantinople; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkm. No. 232 b. 
2 Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 741. 3 Tbid., No. 733. 
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in the parts of the flesh that come into highest light, and grow 
deeper in the shadowed portions or those farthest away from 
the spectator. 

The relief represents a youth standing with both feet on the 
ground, and the weight thrown somewhat on the left foot. He 

leans a little on the long shaft, presumably a hunting-spear, 
- which he holds with bent left arm. The right arm hangs 
quietly at his side. He wears a short chlamys, caught on the 
left shoulder, and hanging in limp folds over the breast and 
left side, while the right side is bare. The head is gone, but 
so far as one can judge from the remains of the neck, must 
have been erect and turned very slightly to the left side. Be- 
side the youth sits his dog. The ‘upper part of the body and 
the head are missing, but all four feet and the tail rest motion- 
less on the plinth, so that it seems as if the head must have 
been at rest, too, looking quietly off to the right. 

The motive of the youth with his dog is familiar in late sixth 
century and in fifth century work, from the time of the stele of 
Alxenor! to that of the “‘ Agathokles” 2 or a somewhat later in- 
stance from Thespiae.2 So far as I know, the motive is non- 
Attic. With the exception of one found at Carystus,* the in- 
stances which I have counted in the National Museum are all 
from Boeotian towns— Orchomenus, Thespiae, Tanagra.2 From 
the motive as developed in this group our stele differs in spirit. 
In the Boeotian stelae the dog is an essential part of the compo- 
sition. He appears as the comrade of the youth, stretching up 
his head toward his master in play, or at least to receive an ab- 
sent-minded caress. And the youth himself is pictured in a 
moment of idleness, resting after the gymnasium (Agathokles, 
stele from Tanagra), or lounging in the agora (Naples and 
Orchomenus stelae). But in the Corinthian relief the dog, is 
no longer a playmate, but a part of the hunter’s equipment. 
Both master and hound stand motionless, staring off into space, 
waiting but not alert, more like heraldic symbols of the chase 

1 Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 39. 2 Ibid., No. 742. 

8 Tbid., No. 829. _ 4 Ibid., No. 730. 

5 I have not included certain instances where the dog formed a subordinate 
motive, as in the fine fourth century group in Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 869, nor 


others where children were playing with dogs, but have confined my list to the 
grown youth with the dog. ; 
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than a group knit by any warm impulse of shared activity. 
This cold immobility marks off our relief not only from the 
Boeotian series, but also from the whole range of stelae of the 
good period. The monuments of the fifth and fourth centuries 
owe their greatest charm to the fact that they are not general 
and ‘statuesque ” in character, but that each one seems to have 
caught its own special aspect from actual life; that each pre- 
sents a definite action with all the suppleness and ease of un- 
conscious motion. Even when, as in the Melite ! or the Tynnias,? 
the action does not involve movement, it still has its indi- 
vidual aspect, still is spontaneous. Tynnias is not posing as 
the type of a dignified Athenian citizen. He has sunk naturally 
into his chair, and one sympathizes with his pleasant thrill of 
relaxation as he allows his shoulders to droop forward a little 
and his arm to lie inert across his lap. The figure is full of 
nobility, but it is that of a real man, caught in an uncon- 
scious moment. Melite, too, whose pose is the nearest of any 
to that of our Corinth figure, is no mere type, but a woman of 
definite personality, who has thrown herself for a moment against 
a convenient pillar, and looks out challengingly at the passer-by. 
In contrast to this freedom and individuality, the Corinthian 
figure has the unbending remoteness of a cult statue. Even 
the drapery has stiffened in sympathy, and hangs in the folds 
to which its own weight has dragged it, unstirred by any motion 
or breath of wind. 

In execution as well as in motive, the artist differs from his 
Attic and Boeotian contemporaries. He has learned from them 
neither the proportions of the human figure nor the laws of re- 
lief, and in consequence is wavering in his grasp on both. He 
has placed the lower edge of the breast very little below the arm- 
pit, and in his struggle to crowd the feet upon the plinth with- 
out adequate foreshortening, has made them about two-thirds 
their normal length. His embarrassments with relief-technique 
are seen not only in a choice of a pose which compels him to 
represent the feet either foreshortened or too small, but also in 
the unsuccessful perspective of the torso. The figure is outlined 


1 Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 720. 2 Tbid., No. 902. 
8 Length, measured on the inside of the foot, 0.15 m.; normal length of foot, 
on basis of estimated height of 1.84 m., should be 0.23 m. 
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as if for a full front view; that is, the median line from the pit 
of the neck to the navel divides the torso into two approxi- 
mately equal halves. But as if from a wish to correct the 
“frontality ” of the drawing by the modelling, the left side is 
in very low relief, while the right arm and thigh are almost in 
the round. The same inequality may be noticed in the dog, 
whose tail lies out along the plinth in full round, while his body 
is rendered in very low relief. Another instance of technical 
groping is the deep undercutting of the mantle just over the 
abdomen on the right side, and between the legs. In the former 
instance the modelling in the crevice can be seen only by look- 
ing at the stele in sharp profile, a point of view with which the 
artist certainly did not need to reckon; in the latter, even sup- 
posing the stele were to be seen from below, the cutting is twice 
as deep as necessary. 

Yet the relief has nothing mechanical about it. Its stiffness 
and timidity are such as are natural in the work of an artist a 


little baffled by the laws of his craft, who yet works lovingly at. 


every bit of his surface, who insists on studying: his drapery 
afresh, even though the result be less pleasing than if he had 
taken a scheme ready-made from his predecessors ; and who 
occasionally attains to such exquisite bits of modelling as the 
right arm of the figure or the haunches of the dog. 

As for the period, a piece of provincial work must be dated 
by its most advanced traits, not by its archaisms. ‘The han- 
dling of the drapery, which clings close to the figure along the 
left side, and breaks in a series of triangular folds with wavering 
surface, can hardly, I think, be earlier than the epoch of the 
Nike balustrade and the grave-relief of the lad with the bird- 
cage,! the style of work which one dates in the last decades of 
the fifth century. The mistaken attempt to give the figure per- 
spective by varying the height of the relief on the two sides and 
by making the lower relief pass by slight transitions into the 
background, instead of being sharply outlined against it, belong 
also to the later years of the fifth century. As such innova- 
tions penetrate a little more slowly to provincial ateliers, I 
should incline to date the work at about the end of the fifth or 
beginning of the fourth century. 


1 Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 715. 
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It is for private commissions like funeral or votive reliefs 
that foreign workmen are least likely to be employed; hence it 
is here, if anywhere, that one may look for indications of a 
native Corinthian school. The material at hand is scanty; we 
have but four! reliefs, one of which (No. 1) is almost surely 
Attic, and another, that in the National Museum at Athens, 
offers too many abnormal traits to be very valuable as evidence. 
On such a basis one dares not formulate conclusions, but I can- 
not resist pointing out that our numbers 2 and 3 have in com- 
mon a certain undisciplined power of observation, a certain 
wayward sensitiveness to beauty which leads to the selection of 
lovely or vividly expressive detail, while both lack the power 
of composition and the technical mastery which fuse the details 
into a finished whole. | 

The preceding pieces were indubitably Greek, and can be 
attributed to the fifth or the early part of the fourth century. 
To the fourth century or early Hellenistic period probably be- 
longs the maenad basis published by Dr. Richardson in this 
Journal (VIII, 1904, pp. 291 ff.), a piece which shows boldness 
and grace of design and masterly handling of texture, but lacks 
anatomical correctness and restraint in the management of the 


relief. 
ELIZABETH M. GARDINER. 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


1] include the relief in Athens, Nat. Mus. No. 751; see above, p. 1, note 2. 
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THE SO-CALLED FLAVIAN ROSTRA 


THE group of remains at the west end of the Forum, commonly 
known as those of the Flavian rostra, has been, since its discov- 
ery a century ago, the object of ever-increasing interest.2_ The 
problems suggested by these remains have been many and varied, 
concerning the more important of which no final solution has as 
yet been reached. In March, 1908, while I was studying the 
brick-faced wallsin front of the so-called hemicyele, certain new 
facts concerning the whole group came to my notice. A more 
careful investigation led me to believe that the facts noticed 
might be of assistance in the solution of several of the prob- 
lems connected with the construction and historical develop- 
ment of the group. These facts, therefore, with a few others 
which have been discovered in the course of the investigation, 
I desire to present briefly. As an aid in the discussion of the 
questions involved, it may be helpful to consider first the exist- 
ing remains, noticing especially the materials used and the 
methods of construction employed in the structural body of the 
monument, or monuments, rather than the external decoration, 

1 The first part of the group discovered was the umbilicus, which was reported 
by Fea (Prodomo, 1816, p. 28) as seen in 1802. A part of the hemicycle and 
some traces of the rectangular structure were discovered in 1829-33 ; the prin- 
cipal part of the latter was not, however, seen until 1835 (Annali dell’ Instituto 
archeologico, 1835, p.64). Its identification with the rostra was first suggested 
by Tocco (Ripristinazione del Foro Romano, 1858, p. 20). 

2 The more important of the later publications on the subject are the follow- 
ing: Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom, I, 2, pp. 229 ff.; Richter, Rekon- 
struktion und Geschichte der rom. Rednerbiihne, 1884, Die rim. Rednerbiihne, 
Jb. Arch. I. 1889, pp. 1-18, Beitrage zur rém. Topographie, II (1908) ; Nichols, 
Notizie dei Rostri del Foro Romano, 1885 ; Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. 1899, p. 238, 1902, 
pp. 15-21, 1905, pp. 15-28; Petersen, Comitium, Rostra, Grab des Romulus, 
1904, Rom. Mitt. 1906, pp. 57 ff.; Boni, Atti del Congresso storico, pp. 554 ff. ; 
Mau, Rostra Caesaris, Rom. Mitt. 1905, pp. 230-266; Vaglieri, Scavi recenti 
nel Foro Romano, B. Com. Rom. pp. 152 ff. 
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which by its very nature is more likely to have undergone 
change at the hand of the restorer. 

The group of remains, as now seen, consists of two principal 
parts, the rectangular structure (Fig. 1) of opus quadratum 
facing the Forum, to which the name of rostra is commonly 
restricted, and the semicircular platform toward the west, 
the so-called hemicycle. ‘The former of these parts, the rec- 
tangular structure, is 23.75 m. (80 Roman feet) long and at 








Figure 1.—TnHe Front or THE Rostra 1n 1902. 


least 12.60 m. (40+ Roman feet) wide. The walls in front 
and on the sides are of opus quadratum made of blocks of 
reddish-brown tufa 60-63 cm. thick, 58-62 cm. wide, and, in 
general, from 1.20-2.20 m. long. The blocks,’ between which 
are traces of a thin layer of mortar composed almost wholly 
of lime, are carefully bonded,? and held in place by numerous 


1 Of these blocks, four courses and a small portion of a fifth still remain at 
the northeast corner of the structure. The greater part of the front wall, as 
now seen, is a modern restoration (1904). 

2 The blocks are so laid that the lines of juncture do not come one above 
another. 
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clamps. Beneath these walls of tufa is a course of travertine 
slabs 28-30 cm. thick and 1.35-1.40 m. wide. ‘These slabs 
form a shelf on the outside of the wall 30 cm. wide and one on 
the inside 45 cm. wide. On the south side the travertine course 
rests upon a course of tufa of the same width and at least 55 cm. 
thick.2. There was built on the north side and, so far as can 
be determined, on the front also, in place of this course of tufa 
blocks, a conerete wall 65 cm. high, which was faced on the 
inside with brick. Beneath this brick-faced wall, on the north 
side, there is a solid foundation at least 55 cm. deep,? of the 
same concrete as that of the wall above it. It is probable that 
this foundation exists beneath the walls on the other side# 
also, although it is impossible to determine this, since the lower 
part of these walls is at present wholly concealed. 

On the outside of the structure are the remains of a white 
marble plinth 28-30 cm. wide and’30 cm. thick, which rested 
on the shelf formed by the projection of the travertine course 
mentioned above. For the reception of this plinth, a place 
2-4 cm. deep was hollowed out (Fig. 2) in the travertine 
course below it, as well as in the tufa wall behind, to which 
it was firmly attached. Above the plinth was a moulding of 
white marble 21 cm. high, which was not only fastened to the 
plinth, but was attached also to the tufa blocks behind by 
metal clamps 20-25 cm. apart. The upper portion of the wall 
was covered by a marble facing, which was divided into panels 
by pilasters a metre apart. To this facing the bronze beaks 
were attached. Along almost the entire front of the structure 


1 The swallow-tailed clamps have disappeared, but the holes for them are still 
visible. 

2 Mau (l.c. p. 244, n. 1) has called attention to the error of Richter (Re- 
konst. u. Gesch. der rom. Rednerbiihne, p. 12, n. 5), who gives the thickness of 
these blocks on the outside as 75 and on the inside as 29 cm. 

8 A small part of this foundation is at present visible, though it is partially 
concealed by a thin layer of tufa slabs above it. Its depth below the level of the 
pavement adjoining it on the inside of the structure is at least 1.03 m., that is, 
1.63 m. below the level of the Forum. See p. 175, n. 1, for the level of the 
Forum at this period. 

4 No traces of this foundation are reported by Richter (l.c. p. 12) as found 
by him under the walls on the south. It is possible that it was omitted on that 
side, or that it escaped notice on account of the projection beyond it of the tufa 
slabs mentioned above. 
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the marble plinth is still preserved. The moulding also, 
though no longer in place, is traceable by the holes for the 
clamps? by which it was attached to the plinth and to the 
wall behind. On the north considerable portions of both 
plinth and moulding remain, though it is possible that toward 
the west they are no longer in their original position. On the 
south side a part of the plinth only is left. The spaces hollowed 





Ficurp 2.— Tse Souta WALL OF THE RosTRA. 


out for the reception of both plinth and moulding and the holes 
for the metal clamps still remain, however, to within 75 cm. of 
the end of the wall of opus quadratum.? Beyond this point no 
traces of clamps are to be found, and the spaces hollowed out 
in the travertine base and in the wall behind extend but 40 
em. farther. The significance of this fact will be noticed 
later. Of the marble facing by which the wall was covered, 
nothing remains. A number of pieces of the cornice, by which 
the facade was crowned, have been, however, discovered in 


1 A few of the metal clamps, both iron and bronze, are still preserved. 
2 See Figs. 2 and 7. 3 See Figs. 2 and 7. 4P, 184, 
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the more recent excavations and restored to their original 
position. 

The space enclosed between the walls of opus quadratum 
was bounded on the west by a solid wall 1— or mass — of brick- 
faced concrete (Fig. 3), the east face of which was 9 m. from 
the front of the whole structure. A large part of this wall 
was destroyed later to the level of the pavement in front of it.? 





Figure 3.— THe BrIcK-FACED WALL INSIDE THE ROSTRA. 


Adjoining the wall on the south, however, the concrete has 
been preserved to a height of 1.80 m., while a considerable 
fragment of the brick facing? still remains near the same point. 
The extent of this mass of concrete toward the west is, in certain 
parts, difficult to determine. On the north it is not at present 
traceable beyond the front of the hemicycle, the fagade of which 
rests upon it. For 5m. beyond the point at which the fagade 
now ends, however, it extends up to the concrete core of the 
hemicycle itself, of which it is structurally a part. Toward 
the south the width of the concrete is much less than at the 


1 See Fig. 3 and Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. 1902, pl. II. 
2 See Fig. 4. 3 See Fig. 3. 
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northern end of the structure. It varies also at the different 
levels. Below the level of the pavement inside,! its width is 
not more than 1.50-1.70 m. Above this point, however, it 
extends a metre farther towards the west. This difference, 
as well as the difference in the general width of the concrete 
at the ends of the building, is due to the presence on the south 
of the remains of an earlier structure, against and on top of 
which the later one has been built. Of this earlier structure, 
the existence of which has not before been recognized, I shall 
speak later. 

In type of construction, this aan is identical with the founda- 
tion walls on the north and east, of which mention has been 
made above. The concrete, of which the main body of the wall 
is composed, is of a fine quality. The mortar, which is of a 
deep red color, is made of loosely sifted red pozzolana® and 
lime. While less friable than the mortar found in earlier 
structures, it lacks the flint-like quality characteristic of the 
later periods. ‘The filling consists of pieces somewhat above the 
average size of the reddish-brown tufa of which the walls of 
opus quadratum are made. For 45 cm. from the front of 
the wall, bricks of the same type as those of the facing have 
been used as filling in place of the tufa. The facing of the © 
wall is of the peculiar type found in the buildings of the 
early empire, in which the bricks used are made wholly from 
flanged roof-tiles.t Apart from the fronts of the bricks, which 
are evenly sawed, it is plain that the material was used as it 
came to hand. No uniformity exists in the size or shape of 
the bricks, and not a single example ® is to be found of the tri- 
angular form so common later. The width of the courses is 


1 See Fig. 6. This pavement is 60 cm. below the bottom of the marble plinth 
outside, which may be assumed as approximately the level of the Forum at this 
period. The republican pavement in front of the so-called rostra vetera is 1.15- 
1.20 m. lower than the one Aue mentioned, that is, 1.75-1.80 m. below the level 
of the Forum. 2 See p. 172. 

8 The Latin name pulvis Puteolanus is applied by Vitruvius only to the spe- 
cial volcanic deposit found at Puteoli. The modern name, pozzolana, is, how- 
ever, used also for the volcanic deposits near Rome, to which Vitruvius applies 
the more general term arena (De Arch. II, 4 et al.). 

4 For the use of brick made from roof-tiles, see Vitruvius, /.c. II, 8, 19. 

5 See Mau, /.c. p. 261, for a seeming exception to this statement. The sides 
of the brick referred to by him are, in my opinion, sawed and not moulded. 
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from 3.50 to 4.20 cm. The bricks themselves are magenta 
red in color and of flint-like hardness. The clay used in 
their composition is of good quality and the pozzolana is finely 
sifted and clean. The layers of mortar are from a half centi- 
metre to a centimetre in width. In quality it does not differ, 
except in fineness, from that used in the concrete. 

South of the centre of the structure are the remains of a ~ 





Figure 4.—TuHE Front or THE HEMICYCLE. 


cross-wall uniting the wall on the west with the nearest of ‘the 
travertine posts. The purpose of this wall, which is of the 
same period as that just described, is not clear. The other brick- 
faced walls inside the building belong to a much later period. 

The height of the structure above the travertine base is 3.60 
m. The upper floor of the platform rested on travertine beams 
60 cm. thick, which were supported by rows of travertine 
pillars. Of these pillars a number remain, though, with one 
exception, in a fragmentary condition. 

The structure now seen in the rear of that just described, the 
so-called hemicycle,! consisted of a semicircular platform 2 m. 

1 See Fig. 4. 
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wide and of the same length, it has been held, as the rectangu- 
lar structure. The curved front of this platform (Fig. 4) was 
decorated by a fagade the upper part of which was composed 
of slabs of red (Porta Santa) marble separated by pilasters of 
marmo Africano ; beneath this facing were a white marble plinth 
and moulding resting on a sub-plinth of travertine. Holes for 
the attachment, probably, of bronze ornaments are still to be 


ee 





Figure 5.— THE Wait NorruH OF THE STEPS. 





seen on the front of the colored marble slabs. A curved flight 
of steps, five in number, ascended to the platform from the west. 
These steps do not belong, as has been suggested,! to a later res- 
toration, but were a part of the original building, for in a line 
with the bottom of several of the steps there is traceable in the 
concrete core of the structure a layer of marble clippings, mark- 
ing the stages in the progress of the construction. Of the south- 
ern half of the steps, only a part of the concrete foundation has 
been preserved, while of the wall beyond them on the south 
no traces are left. The corresponding wall on the north was 


1 Richter, Rekonst. u. Gesch. der rim. Rednerbiihne, pp. 17 f.; Mau, l.c. pp. 
263 f. 
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also in large part destroyed later by the erection of the um- 
bilicus. The lower part of it! (Fig. 5) has been preserved, 
however, for a distance of several metres. It is 60 cm. in width 
and is faced on both sides with brick. Of this facing, four 
courses are still left on the inside and twelve on the outside. 
Seven metres from the front of the hemicycle and three from 
the so-called altar of Vulcan, this wall is joined at right angles 
by a lower one of the same period, which may have belonged to 
a flight of steps* on the north of the original structure. A small 
portion only of the concrete core of this wall remains, with a 
few courses of the brick facing on one side. Both of these 
walls are identical in type of construction with those belonging 
to the rectangular structure in front. 

The concrete foundation on which was built the hemicycle 
with the flight of steps in the rear belongs to two distinct 
periods. Resting immediately upon the pavement in front of 
the arches of the so-called rostra vetera, the remains * are still to 
be seen of an early concrete structure 3.50 m. high, which differs 
essentially in type of construction from that in front and on top 
of it. ‘Toward the east this concrete core extends, as has been 
said, to within a metre and a half of the front of the wall in the 
rear of the rectangular structure. On the west it was built 
against and, in all probability, on top of the republican arches 
just mentioned. ‘Toward the north its extent cannot be deter- 
mined, since it is now concealed beneath the later building. It 
is clearly traceable, however, for at least seven metres from the 
wall of opus quadratum on the south. Beyond this wall it ex- 
tended originally at least six metres toward the south, since a 
small portion of it has been preserved on the farther side of the 
south wall of the Schola Xantha, underneath the foundations of 
which it can also be traced. 

In type the concrete of this earlier structure differs but little 
from that of the arches against which it was built. The mortar, 


1The bricks have been much loosened by exposure to the weather. The 
similarity in type of construction to the walls belonging to the rectangular 
structure is, therefore, less evident. 

2 See p. 185. On top of this wall in the rear of the umbilicus are the remains 
of a white marble slab, which may very well have formed one of these steps. 

3 See Fig. 6. 

4 See Figs. 6 and 7. (These remains are to be seen to the left of the tufa wall. ) 
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which is ashy-gray in color, is composed of lime mixed with an 
inferior kind of pozzolana, in which very little red appears. Like 
that of the arches, it is very friable, crumbling easily into ash- 
like dust. The filling consists of pieces, varying much in size, 
of cappellaccio, light grayish-yellow tufa, and peperino, with 
only a small amount of reddish-brown tuta. Very little traver- 
tine and marble are found, and a few pieces only of pottery or 
brick. About 1.75 m.above the earlier pavement is a layer! 





Figure 7.— THE West Enp or THE SouTH WALL OF THE ROSTRA. 


5 


of white marble and travertine clippings. Above this there are 
two? other similar layers at intervals of 25-30 cm. apart. 
3.30-3.50 m. above the pavement there is seen a wider layer.? 
At this level, which is that of the bottom of the.first of the steps — 
in the rear, the concrete of the later period begins. Of this con-_ 
crete, which is not only of the same type as that of the wall in— 


the rear of the rectangular structure but a continuation of it, the 


1 For these layers, see Figs. 6 and 7. 
2 These layers are less clearly marked than the others. 
8 See Figs. 6 and 7. (The upper one of the layers.) 4 See Fig. 6.. 
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greater part of the hemicycle was made. On the south, owing 
to the presence of the earlier structure below and the partial 
destruction of the later one above it, but little of this concrete 
is now visible. The northern half of the building, which is 
well preserved, is, however, wholly composed of it. 

At the north end of the hemicycle is a brick-faced conical 
structure of a later period, which is recognized by all as the 
umbilicus. ‘This structure is united to the front of the hemi- 
eycle by a brick-faced wall, which is of the same period as the 
umbilicus and, like it, distinct in origin from the monument 
against which it was built. Corresponding to the umbilicus, 
at the south end of the hemicycle, stood originally, it is possi- 
ble, the mallcartum aureum. No traces of it, however, are now 

to be found at this point. 
By the removal of the modern road in 1882, the greater part 
of the group of remains which we have just described became 
for the first time easily accessible. Of the many questions 
which have presented themselves anew for solution since that 
time, two have been recognized as of fundamental importance, 
namely, the relation of the two parts of the group to each other 
and the date, or dates, to be assigned to them. Concerning the 
first question three opinions have been held. The first of these, 
which was advanced by Jordan! in 1882, before the excavation 
of the lower part of the walls inside, was that the two parts 
were independent and the rectangular structure was the older. 
Later investigations have rendered the acceptance of this opinion 
impossible. In 1885 the work of Nichols? appeared, in which 
he accepted the independence of the two structures but main- 
tained *the priority of the hemicycle. A year before this time, 

Richter* had advanced the view —since abandoned by him — 
that the two were originally parts of asingle structure and that 
the hemicycle in its present form belonged to a later restoration. 
With the earlier view of Richter, which is that now held by 


1 Topographie der Stadt Rom, 1, 2, pp. 242 et al.; Annali dell’ Instituto, 
1883, p. 28. 

2 Notizie dei Rostri del Foro Romano. 

| 8 L.c. p. 41 et al. Professor Mau, in his recent careful treatment (Rostra 
—Caesaris, Rim. Mitt. 1905, pp. 230-266), was substantially in agreement with 
the view of Nichols. 

4 Lc. p. 18 et al. 
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Hiilsen,! I have been led by my examination of the remains 
themselves to agree. Of the reasons by which I have been 
brought to this conclusion, only the more important can be 
referred to here. 

Between the two structures there exists an agreement in the 
use of materials and in methods of construction which make it 
practically certain that they belong at least to the same period. 
In two particulars this agreement is especially marked. As we 
have already noticed, the concrete of the rear wall of the rec- 
tangular structure, as well as of the foundation-walls on which 
those of opus quadratum rest, is identical in type with that of 
which the entire hemicycle is composed,? with the exception 
of the small portion on the north belonging to the earlier 
structure of which mention has been made. Again, the brick 
facing of the foundation-walls of the rectangular structure 
and of the wall in its rear, which is of a peculiar type found 
during a comparatively short period only, is the same as that 
of the walls on the north of the steps of the hemicycle. ‘That 
these walls do not belong to a later restoration is certain, 
since the concrete of which the centre of the walls is com- 
posed is the same as that of the rest of the hemicycle. It is 
clear, therefore, from their agreement in type of construction, 
that the two structures are of the same period. 

That they are, however, not only contemporaneous in origin 
but parts of a single structure is, in the first place, evident from 
their mutual dependence in architectural design and in prac- 
tical purpose. ‘This mutual dependence, which is recognizable 
in the coincidence in orientation of the various parts as well as 
in many minor details, is very clear, if either structure be re- 
garded as an independent monument. Owing to the presence 
of the facade, no permanent steps can have existed originally 
in front or on either side of the rectangular structure. The 
approach to it, therefore, must have been from the rear. Not 


1 Rom. Mitt. 1902, p. 20; 1905, p. 20. 

2 The agreement between the two structures becomes more noticeable, if com- 
parison be made with the adjoining buildings, in none of which this type of 
concrete appears. 

3'The bricks are made wholly, as has been said, from flanged roof-tiles. 
While bricks of the same kind are found not infrequently in buildings of a later 
period, at no time are they used exclusively, except during the early empire. 
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only do the steps of the hemicycle furnish such an approach, 
but no traces of any other are to be found. The erection of the 
hemicycle as an independent structure is no less difficult to 
explain, owing to its peculiar form.! That this form is not the 
result of a later restoration of the steps in the rear, as has been 
suggested,” is certain, since the steps occupy their original 
position. 

For the unity of the structures, however, we have, fortunately, 
other and more conclusive proofs. Of these, the most impor- 
tant is the impossibility of the existence of either part prior to 
the erection of the other. Concerning the rectangular structure 
the proof is simple. On the inside of the building there are, 
as we have seen, a number of brick-faced concrete walls of the 
earlier period, several of which serve as foundations for the 
structure itself. Since these brick-faced walls are of the same 
period as those which form a part of the northern end of the 
hemicycle, the structure resting upon them must be of the same 
period or later. The proofs concerning the hemicycle are no 
less conclusive. Its recognition as an independent monument 
depends almost wholly upon the existence of the curved facade, 
which forms its front. Since, however, this fagade rests upon - 
or is directly attached to® the concrete of the rectangular 
structure, its existence, and in consequence the existence of 
the hemicycle itself, previous to the erection of that building 
is practically impossible. ‘This is seen even more clearly, if the 
supposed point of juncture of the monuments on the south be 
considered. ‘The point of juncture on the north, to which the 
attention of archaeologists* has been almost exclusively di- 
rected, while it is of interest, affords no conclusive evidence 
concerning the structural body of the monuments, since either 
the parts which it is possible to examine belong wholly to the 
external decoration,® or their original position is open to doubt. 


1 Hiilsen (Rim. Mitt. 1905, p. 16) has called attention to this fact. 

2 Mau, /.c. pp. 268 f. 

3 Traces are still left of the mortar of a later period by which the slabs of col- 
ored marble were attached to the concrete behind. 

4 See, for example, Nichols, J.c. pp. 38 f. ; Mau, J.c. pp. 281 ff. 

5 The travertine course on which the outer wall of the rectangular structure 
rested was a structural part of it. It is not, however, certain that it is, at the 
present time, in sitz. 
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On the south, on the other hand, the parts which remain are 
in large part structural, and are unquestionably zn sztw. 

12.60 m. from the front, the wall of opus quadratum, forming 
the south side of the rectangular structure, ends abruptly (Fig. 
T). That it did not extend originally beyond this point is 
clear, since the ends of the two blocks which remain are finished 
roughly,! as on the inside of the wall, and no traces are left of 
clamps for their attachment to other blocks farther to the west. 
The travertine course on which these blocks rest is also dis- 
continued thirty centimetres from the end of the wall, while a 
short distance farther to the east all traces of the plinth and 
moulding disappear.2. The assumed front of the hemicycle at 
this point is 13.60 m. from the front of the rectangular struc- 
ture. Between the two buildings there exists, therefore, a space 
a metre in width, which would not have been left, had the 
hemicycle been standing when the wall was built. It is clear, 
then, that the hemicycle, as such, did not exist at that time. 
Since, therefore, neither of the structures can have existed be- 
fore the other, and since their erection at the same time as in- 
dependent monuments is not conceivable, we must assume that 
they were erected at the same time as parts of a single monu- 
ment. ‘That this assumption is correct is shown conclusively 
by the structural unity of the two parts, of which mention has 
been made above.? 

In the architectural history of the monument four periods can 
be distinguished. Concerning the building belonging to the 
first of these periods, of which nothing remains except the mass 
of gray concrete on the south, little can be said with certainty. 
In extent and location it differed somewhat from the later 
structure, extending at least six metres farther toward the south, 
although on the north its extent was much less. ‘Toward the 
east 1t can be traced to within a metre and a half of the front of 
the mass of concrete forming the back wall of the later rostra.* 

1 A few traces of mortar still adhere to the end of one of the blocks. 

2 The travertine foundation, on which the wall at this point rests, is con- 
tinued a metre farther. (See Fig. 7.) Professor Mau (J.c. p. 237 and Fig. 6. 
Note that a part only of the last block is left) was led by this fact to assume the 
continuation also of the wall above it. 


SPH Lao: 
4 See p. 174 and Fig. 7. 
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Its extent toward the west is uncertain. Its height was at least 
3.00 m.! above the pavement in front of the republican arches. 
Of its plan we know nothing, though it is probable that it re- 
sembled, in general, that of the building which took its place. 
Of the later building, the main features of which are familiar 
to all, it is not necessary to speak at length. One point may, 
however, be worthy of mention. On the south of the monu- 
ment, from the point at which the wall of opus quadratum and 
the facade along its front were discontinued, it is probable that 
a flight of steps or a ramp? was built, leading to the Clivus 
Capitolinus above. These steps were, however, destroyed 
within a short time by the erection of the Schola Xantha? and 
the arch of Tiberius. It is probable that a corresponding flight 
of steps existed on the north of the building. ‘To give more 
room, probably, for these steps, for a short distance from the rear 
of the rostra, the outer wall at both sides has been set back a 
little* from the line of the wall toward the front. At the time 
of the restoration, in connection with which the hemicycle was 
built, many lesser changes took place in the building. There 
is no evidence, unless the cutting away of the core of concrete 
be considered as such, that the facade extended more than a 
metre beyond the middle of the structure. It is probable, from 
the presence of the remains of the brick-faced wall and of the 
concrete core, that a stairway ascended from this point to the 
platform above. At the time of the building of the umbilicus, 
the corner of the hemicycle was reduced to the condition in 
which it is now seen, and the travertine and marble pieces of 
the building in front were fitted against it. The rooms on the 
inside of the rostra belong wholly to the later periods. 
Concerning the exact dates to be assigned to the various 
periods in the history of the building, a word only can be said. 
The mass of gray concrete on the south, which is all now re- 
maining of the earlier building, is of a type but little removed 


1 See Figs. 6 and 7. (The upper layer of marble and travertine clippings. ) 

2 See Hiilsen-Carter, The Roman Forum, p. 76, Fig. 30. 

8 The height of the Schola Xantha, which is but 2.30 m., and the depression 
of its pavement below the level of the Forum, suggest the presence of another 
monument on top of it. Concerning this I shall speak at another time. 

# The wall on the north is set back more than a metre. 
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from that found in republican buildings,! while it differs essen- 
tially from the concrete of the imperial periods. The structure 
by which it was replaced, on the other hand, belongs to the new 
era in construction—the era of the use of red pozzolana* — 
which began almost surely with the time of Augustus. To this 
period also the type of construction in general conforms. The 
exact date of the brick-faced walls on the inside and beside the 
_ steps on the west cannot at present be given. While it is cer- 
tain that the type does not appear after the fire of Nero, the 
time of its first appearance is not yet fixed. It is the recog- 
nized type of facing in the time of Tiberius.? Since Vitruvius, 
whose work must be assigned to the Augustan period, in his 
discussion of brickwork,* recommends the use of a type of con- 
struction ® corresponding to this, its introduction in that period 
is very probable. We have the statement of Dion Cassius ® that 
the rostra was removed from its original position to that oecu- 
pied by it at a later time by Julius Caesar. It is probable, there- 
fore, that in the mass of gray concrete of the earlier structure, 
we have the long-sought Julian rostra. In the structure above, 
which is clearly a restoration and probably an enlargement of 
it, we must then recognize the rostra Augusti mentioned by 
Pomponius.’ We know that in 20 B.c. the milliartwm aureum 
was dedicated by Augustus. It is possible that at the same 
time this restoration of the earlier rostra took place, to which no 
reference was made, on account of its dedication previously by 
Antony. The restoration in connection with which the hemi- 
cycle was made took place probably at the time of the building 
of the arch of Septimius Severus. The erection of the umbili- 
cus, on account of its methods of construction, as well as of its 
relation to the hemicycle and to the neighboring arch,’ must be 
assigned to a still later period. 
ESTHER BoIs—E VAN DEMAN. 
Rome, March, 1909. 


1 Cf., for example, the arches against which the structure was built. 

2 This subject will be discussed fully at a later time. 

3 The outer walls of the Praetorian camp are of this type. 

4 De Arch. II, 8, 9 ff. 5 L.c. II, 8,19. Structura testacea. 
6 XLII, 49. 7 Dig. I, 2, 2, 48. 8 See Richter, J.c. p. 38. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


" Emigration from the Lower Danube to the Caucasus in Prehistoric 
Times. — In Mitt. Anth. Ges. XX XVIII, 1908, pp. 186-171 (120 figs.), Dr. 
WirkE, of Grimmia, discusses the intercourse between the Caucasus and the 
district about the lower Danube in prehistoric times Many vases are, in 
form, color, and decoration, essentially the same in the two regions. The 
analogy is further supported by the bronze pins with ornamental heads, the 
spiral earrings, the sickles, the peculiar bronze figures with raised bands, and 
by the artificially elongated skulls found in both places. The pile dwellings 
form another point of resemblance. The writer concludes that about the 
middle of the second millennium B.c. an Aryan people, whom he would 
identify as Scythians, emigrated from the district about the lower Danube 
to the Caucasus, and in the course of a few centuries spread over Transcau- 
casia as far as the Araxes. 

Painted Vases of the Stone Age in Bohemia. — In Z. Ethn. XL, 1908, 
pp. 573-575 (2 figs.), L. ScHNEIDER publishes evidence to show that local 
pottery with Mycenaean designs has been found in different parts of Bohemia. 

La Téne, La-Téne, or Laténe?—In Riém.-Germ. Korrespondenzbiatt, I, 
1908, p. 65, A. RresE deplores the various spellings of Laténe now in use 
and argues that the correct form is Latene. 

The Origin of Religious Banquets. — In his Till Fragen om Uppkomsten 
af Sakramentala Maltider (Upsala, 1908, Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri- 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATES, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. BuckincHam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Miss 
EpitrnH H. Harri, Mr. HAroxtp R. HaAstineas, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, 
Professor FRANK G. Moore, Mr. CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAMES M. Paton, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Dr. A. S. PEASE, Professor S. B. PLATNER, Professor 
Joun C. Roure, Dr. N. P. VuAcnuos, and the Editors, especially Professor MAr- 
QUAND. 
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after December 31, 1908. ; 
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A.-B. iv, 168 pp.), E. ReuTERSKIOLD discusses at length the religious ban- 
quet with special reference to totemism. 

The Prices of Meat in Antiquity.— In RF. Stor. Ant. XII, 1908, pp. 1- 
19, CorrADO BARBAGALLO discusses the prices of meats and fowls. He 
takes into consideration the material available from two sources only: Egyp- 
tian papyri and the tepozoo/ inscriptions from Delos. In forthcoming num- 
bers the study will be continued. 

The Cat in Antiquity. — The history of the domestic cat in antiquity 
forms the subject of a paper by O. KELLER in Rom. Mitt. XXIII, 1908, pp. 
40-70 (12 figs.). He shows that it was not until the fifth century B.c. that 
the European Greeks had even a sporadic acquaintance with the Egyptian 
cat; that a short-lived attempt to acclimate the cat in Magna Graecia was 
made ca. 400 B.c.; that the Romans became acquainted with the sacred 
Egyptian animal ca. 100 B.c.; that house cats were rather rare in Italy in 
the first century A.p.; that in the second to the fifth centuries the weasel 
gradually lost his old-time position as a mouser in favor of the cat. 

Nicopolis ad Istrum.—In R. Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 33-95, G. SHuRE 
continues (see A./J.A. XII, pp. 212 and 352) his study of Nicopolis ad 
Istrum by the publication of 85 previously known inscriptions and the 
description of eight reliefs and seven bronzes. Indexes, lists of names, 
addenda, etc., are appended. 

The Domed Tombs at Panticapaeum. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, 
pp: 230-242 (9 figs.), J. Dur discusses the three domed tombs at Pantica- 
paeum. He examines their method of construction, and traces the archi- © 
tectural development of this type of tomb. 

Two Arabian Inscriptions from Arabia-Petraea. — In Z. Morgenl. Ges. 
LXII, 1908, pp. 280-282, A. Fiscner discusses the text and translation of 
the two short Arabian inscriptions published by A. Musil in Wiener Zeits. 
f. Kunde des Morgenl. XXII, pp. 81-85. 

North Arabian Inscriptions. — In Eph. Sem. Ep. I, 1908, pp. 345-378, 
M. LipzBarskr discusses the Safatenian and Thamudenian inscriptions in 
Northern Arabia that have recently been discovered by Dussaud and 
Macler, and also by Littmann and the American Archaeological Expedition. 
These inscriptions afford a good idea of the condition of the Arabs in Syria 
in Roman times and supplement in an important way Wellhausen’s Remains 
of Arabic Heathenism. ‘The Thamudenian inscriptions contain almost exclu- 
sively curses, and exhibit the greatest variety in invoking imprecations upon 
the enemies of the authors. In opposition to Littmann, Lidzbarski holds 
that the alphabetic signs found in these inscriptions are not the origin 
of the wustim or brands placed upon animals. He also contests Littmann’s 
theory that the script of ancient North Arabia is the origin of the Berber 
writing. In opposition to Praetorius, he denies that the North Semitic 
alphabets form the intermediate stage of development between the Phoeni- 
cian and the Sabaean alphabets. On the contrary, he thinks it more prob- 
able that both the North and South Semitic systems are independent 
developments of some early Greek system, perhaps the Cretan. The litera- 
ture on the curious Mar’ulqais inscription in North Arabia is also made the 
subject of a thorough investigation. 

South Arabian Inscriptions.— In Eph. Sem. Ep. II, 1908, pp. 379-400, 
M. LipzBarsk! collects all the South Arabian inscriptions that have been 
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published within the last two or three years. There are twenty inscriptions 
in all; one is interesting as mentioning the North Arabian goddess Al-‘Uzza. 
The ancient Ethiopic inscriptions brought back by Littmann and Krencke 
from Abyssinia are also reported. 

South Arabian Art.—In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 269-274 (pl.), M. 
HARTMANN discusses the motives of heads of bullocks, goats, and grape- 
vines that are common in South Arabian art. These he holds are not 
derived from Mesopotamia, but were either learned by Yemenites in Syria, 
or were copied from Syrian patterns brought to Arabia. 

Experiments with Ancient Lamps.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, 
pp. 480-487, M. RinceLMANN publishes the results of his experiments in 
the use of ancient lamps. The three lamps employed were Punic, dating 
from the seventh, sixth, and fourth to second centuries B.c. The oil was 
local olive oil. Wicks of pith, of hairs of the goat, the sheep, and the 
dromedary, and of threads of linen were tried. The last mentioned were 
found to be the only good wicks, but they must be small to avoid smoke. 
The best results were obtained with a wick 3 to 4 mm. in diameter and 
with salt in the oil. <A better flame and less smoke was obtained with the 
use of salt. A wick 3 mm. in diameter, made of twelve threads of linen, 
with salt in the oil gives a flame 30 to 35 mm. high and 6 to 8 mm. thick. 
This flame is without smoke, but there is some odor, which was probably 
avoided in antiquity by the use of perfume. Eight grammes of oil are 
consumed by such a wick in an hour. 

The Temple of Angkor-Vat.—In Le Musce, V, 1908, pp. 205-213 
(6 figs.), H. LA Nave describes the temple of Angkor-Vat, 4 km. south of 
Angkor, Siam. There are many monuments of the Kmers still to be seen 
in this vicinity, dating from the sixth to the twelfth century a.p., but this 
temple, though in ruins, is the most imposing. It is rectangular, with three 
spacious galleries superposed, surrounding a pyramid 74 m. high. The 
exterior is covered with delicate architectural decoration. The friezes on 
the flat surfaces are inlaid, those on the curved surfaces cut in relief. Inside 
decorations in gold and colors covered the walls and ceilings. The galleries 
of the lowest story are adorned with reliefs. In the western corridor the 
subject was taken from the Ramayana and represents the battle between 
the followers of Vishnu and those of Ravana. In the south corridor are 
warriors marching through a forest; in the north are battle scenes; and in 
the east a number of pleasure boats, and further on, the kingdom of the 
waters filled with fantastic marine animals. The original colors have 
largely perished. 


EGYPT 


Early Egyptian Chronology.—In Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 218-226, C. F. 
LeHMANN-Hauprt discusses in detail the evidence for the chronology of 
ancient Egypt. He believes that the early Egyptians had a lunar year 
which they afterwards tried to reconcile with the solar year. The earliest 
Sothis period began July 19, 4236 B.c. 

The Titles of the Thinite Kings.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 
86-94, 121-128, 163-177 (9 pls.), F. LeGGr shows that the protocol, or list 
of official titles of the Thinite kings, is connected.in an uninterrupted man- 
ner with the protocol used by all succeeding dynasties, and that it can be 
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traced back by regular steps to the totems of the invading clans. From this 
he concludes that the form of a king’s protocol is a valuable help in deter- 
mining his place in the kings’ lists, and one perhaps more trustworthy than 
those hitherto employed. This use furnishes a proof that Aha cannot pos- 
sibly be the same as Menes. 

The Hyksos and the Twelfth Dynasty.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 
1908, pp. 155-158, E. W. HoLttincworru attempts to show from the data 
of the monuments, the known lists of kings, the general evidence of the 
monuments, the features of the statues, and the similarity of the facts re- 
corded of the two dynasties, that the Hyksos were identical with the kings 
of the twelfth dynasty. 

Hieroglyphic and Hieratic Graffiti from Hatnub.—In Sitzb. Berl. 
Akad. 1908, pp. 679-690 (4 figs.), G. M6LLER records the copying of graffiti 
at the alabaster quarries of Hatnub. Some of these had been previously 
published by Blackden and Fraser and by Griffith. There are in all seven- 
teen hieroglyphic and fifty-two hieratic inscriptions. The former date from 
the fourth to the tenth dynasty, the latter from the sixth to the twelfth. 
The hieratic inscriptions of the tenth and eleventh dynasties are palaeo- 
graphically nearer to those of the sixth than to those of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, a fact which may aid in determining the length of time between the 
sixth dynasty and the twelfth. These graffiti contain considerable informa- 
tion concerning the families of the rulers of the nome and their relations to 
the kings. The quarries and the road to the smaller quarry are described. 

The Geography of the Tell el-Amarna Letters. — In R. Bibl. V, 1908, 
pp. 500-519, R. F. DoormMe summarizes the results of the most recent 
German investigations in regard to the location of the lands and cities 
mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna letters. 

Synchronisms of the Tell el-Amarna Period. —JIn Or. Lit. XI, 1908, 
cols. 445-448, F. TourEeAu-Danain exhibits in tabular form the synchro- 
nisms that are known to exist between Egyptian kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty, Babylonian kings of the third dynasty, and the kings of Assyria. 

Sculptors’ Models. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 1908, cols. 39-44 (9 figs.), 
H. RANKE describes certain sculptors’ models and explains the technical 
process of carving statues in ancient Egypt. 

The Horns of Consecration in Egypt. — In Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, I, 1908, pp. 24-29 (15 figs.), P. E. Newsperry points out that 
one of the cult objects at the masthead of boats in prehistoric Egypt is a 
two, three, four, or five crested mountain. In hieroglyphic inscriptions this 
is raised on a sacred perch and is sometimes two, but more often three, 
crested. It is the sign for the god Ha, an ancient divinity who seems to 
have been looked upon as a foreign god. An inscription of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty speaks of a certain Amasis as priest of “Ha of the double 
axe.” The writer argues that this sign is to be identified with the horns of 
consecration found in Crete, with which the double axe was associated. 
They are emblematic of an ancient mountain god with whom the historic 
Zeus early became blended. He alsosuggests that the pillar in Minoan cult 
scenes may be equivalent to the prehistoric mast in Egypt. 

Divinities on Scarabs. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 185-155, 
AutcE GRENFELL discusses the divinities and animals found on scarabs, 
scaraboids, plaques, and amulets. These do not appear in the most ancient. 
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specimens, but the former make their appearance during the dominion of 
the Hyksos, and the latter in the eighteenth dynasty. Until the sixteenth 
dynasty Egyptian deities appear, and a great variety of animals. These 
are fully discussed under various heads with numerous illustrations. 

The War Helmet of the Pharaohs. — In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 236-237, 
W. M. Mutter shows that the name of the war helmet of the Pharaohs of 
the new empire, Aprs, is not of Egyptian origin, but is the equivalent of the 
Hebrew word fpr-r’s, meaning ‘head covering.’ This helmet is not depicted 
in Asiatic monuments, and its origin is still a puzzle. 

The Pretended Egyptian Account of the Circumnavigation of 
Africa. —In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1908, pp. 956-967, A. Erman and H. 
ScHAFER discuss two scarabs on which are hieroglyphic inscriptions pur- 
porting to be records of the circumnavigation of Africa. These are shown, 
on linguistic and other grounds, to be forgeries. 

A Temple of Apollo in Graeco-Roman Egypt.— In Klio, VIII, 1908, 
pp. 427-439 (pl.), P. M. Meyer publishes a papyrus now in Giessen dated in 


the year 80-79 B.c. and referring to the establishment of a temple of Apollo 


in that year at Hermoupolis. A temple of Apollo is known to have existed 
at this place as late as the fourth century a.p. 

The Mention of Israel in the Merneptah Hymn. —In Or. Lit. XI, 
1908, cols. 403-405, W. SpreGELBERG holds that the signs commonly 
regarded as a determinative after the name of Israel in the famous pas- 
Sage in the inscription of Merneptah, cannot properly be regarded as a 
determinative, but must be read as an independent word rmt, “men”; and 
that the line must be translated, “Israel—its inhabitants are destroyed 
and its grain exists no longer.” ‘This indicates that Israel is the name of a 
land, and that its people are regarded as a settled agricultural population, 
which, according to the context, must have been located in Palestine. 

The Jewish Colony and Temple at Assuan. —In Bibl. World, 
XXXI, 1908, pp. 448-459, J. M. P. Smirn gathers up the results of the 
investigations that have lately been published in regard to the Aramaic 
papyri of Assuan and the history of the Jewish colony at that place as it 
is derived from these documents. He also discusses the bearing of the new 
discoveries upon modern critical theories in regard to the development of 
the Hexateuch. 

The New Papyri from Elephantine. — In R. Bibl. V, 1908, pp. 325-349, 
F. M. LAGRANGE summarizes the most recent discussions in regard to the 
Elephantine Papyrus containing the memorial of the Jews to the Persian 
governor concerning the destruction of their temple. 

An Aramaic Ostrakon from Elephantine. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 
1908, pp. 39-41, A. H. Saycr, in the light of the Assuan papyri, attempts 
a translation of the ostrakon published by Cowley in S. Bibl. Arch. 1903, 
p. 264. It comes from the same Jewish community whose letter to the 
Persian governor of Judaea has lately cast such unexpected light on the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is a message sent by the hand of a slave 
to a friend of the writer. 

Egyptian Analogies to the Finding of Deuteronomy. — The much 
discussed subject whether the finding of Deuteronomy has any counterpart 
in the finding of the records deposited in the foundations of Egyptian 


temples (see A.J.A. XII, p. 213) receives a fresh discussion from J. HERR- 
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MANN in Z. Alttest. Wiss. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 291-302, with the conclusion 
that the Dendera inscriptions are the most important parallels for the Old 
Testament student, but that the value of the analogy in the case of Deuter- 
onomy remains doubtful. 

A Pre-Macedonian Mintin Egypt ?—J. MAvrocorDATO argues for 
the possibility of a pre-Macedonian mint in Egypt, on the basis of two 
silver coins described by him, struck probably between 390 and 350 B.c., 
with types characteristic of contemporary Athenian money, but bearing in 
addition symbols peculiar to Egypt (Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 197-207). 

The Aboukir Treasure. — H. DresseEt vigorously combats in Z. Num. 
XXVIII, 1908, 137-157 (figs.), the denial of the genuineness of the gold” 
medallions found (?) at Aboukir in 1902, which G. Darrart set forth in 
I venti medaglioni d’ Abukir, Milano, 1908 (see other articles noticed in 
A.J.A. VIII, p. 468; XI pp. 78, 4555 Xie 2t ye 

The Copper Coinage of the Ptolemies.— In Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, I, 1908, pp. 80-40, J. G. MiLnE shows that down to about 
200 B.c. the Ptolemaic copper coins conformed to the standard of the silver 
drachma; but that after that date the values were expressed in multiples of 
the copper drachma. The latter was not regarded as a coin, but as a mere 
unit of accounting with rates of exchange varying from 500:1 to 375 :1 
as compared with silver. The smallest coin had the value of five copper 
drach mae. 

Lathemarks on Ptolemaic Bronzes.—G. Datrari thinks that the 
small depressions often seen near the centre of the faces of Ptolemaic 
bronzes are due to the lathe used to finish the cast flaws, and served to 
guarantee the genuineness of the coins, being difficult of imitation by 
counterfeiters (R. Ital. Num. XXI, 1908, pp. 157-166; pl.). 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


Babylonian Chronology. — In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XIII, 1908, pp. 1-97, 
T. ScHNABEL undertakes to gather up all the new material that has come 
to light in the course of the last few years on the subject of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian chronology from 1600 B.c. onward. ‘The material is arranged 
in the form of a commentary on the Babylonian list of kings known as 
List A. The two main problems discussed are, the place of Kurigalzu in 
the third dynasty, and the correctness of the chronological datum of the 
Bavian inscription that has been called in question by Lehmann and Rost. 
Schnabel holds that the correct order of the kings of the Tell el-Amarna 
period is Karaindash II, Kadashmanharbe II, Nazibugash, Kurigalzu II, and 
Burnaburiash II. The Bavian inscription he regards as trustworthy, and 
thinks that the suspicion cast upon it by Lehmann rests upon incorrect data. 

The Ancient Sargon. — In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 315-815, F. THUREAU- 
Danan discusses a fragment of a stele which mentions a king Sharru-GI. 
As Sheil has already observed, this king must be distinguished from Shar- 
Gani-Sharri, who has hitherto been identified with the ancient Sargon, the 
father of Naram-Sin. The question then arises, with which of these two 
kings the ancient Sargon of tradition is to be identified. Sheil holds that 
Sharru-GI was the father of Naram-Sin, but Thureau-Dangin maintains that 
he was an earlier king of the dynasty of Kish, and that the correct order of 
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the kings is, Sharru-GI, Manishtusu, and Urumuush; Shar-Gani-Sharri and 
Naram-Sin. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 238-242, L. W. Krna discusses 
the same problem and reaches the conclusion that tradition has confused 
these two monarchs and has ascribed the achievements of Sharru-GJ/, king 
of Kish, to Sharru-Gani-Sharri, the father of Naram-Sin. (See also HaLtivy 
in Rk. Sém. XVI, 1908, pp. 377-881.) 

Babylonian Legal Documents.—In Sitzh. d. Kais. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 155 bd., 2 Abh., 210 pp. (Vienna, 1907), 
M. Scuorr transcribes, translates, and discusses the legal documents of the 
time of the first Babylonian dynasty, which were published in the British 
Museum Cuneiform Texts, Vols. I], 1V, VI, and VIII. 

Hammurabi. — In R. Bibl. V, 1908, pp. 205-226, F. P. DHorme gathers 
up the results of the most recent German and English investigations in 
regard to the identity of Hammurabi with Amraphel of Genesis xiv, and in 
regard to the identity of the other kings who are said to have fought with 
_Amraphel. In Z. Assyr. XXII, 1908, pp. 7-13, A. UnGNap discusses the 
numerous ways of spelling the name Hammurabi, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the correct spelling was Ammurapi, which makes the compari- 
son with Amraphel of Genesis xiv all the more probable. Amraphel’s ally 
Arioch is certainly Hammurabi’s contemporary, Er-A ku, as the name should 
be read in Sumerian instead of the ordinary Semitic reading Warad-Sin. 
In Alt. Or. TX, Pt. I, 1907, pp. 1-35 (3 figs.), F. ULMER gives a sketch of 
Babylonia in the time of Hammurabi. It begins with the sources of in- 
formation, then takes up the Sumerians and the history of Babylonia be- 
fore the time of Hammurabi. This is followed with a discussion of the 
political relations and national activities, war and the military organi- 
zation, family and social institutions, commerce, trade, industry, art, law 
and jurisprudence, government, administration, schools, science, cosmology, 
calendar, religion, hymns and psalms, ceremonial popular religion, priests, 
ceremonies connected with death, and conceptions of the future life. 

The First Year of Samsu-iluna.—In S. Bill. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 
70-71, C. H. W. Jouns discusses the official title of the first year of Samsu- 
iluna in the Babylonian chronicles. It bore the name, “The year when 
Samsu-iluna, the King, at the sure word of Marduk extended his dominion 
over the lands.” This seems to indicate that the closing years of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign were clouded in some disaster, and that Samsu-iluna had to 
fight for his throne. This may be the secret of the difference between the 
date lists and the kings’ list. The former give Hammurabi forty-three 
years; the latter, fifty-five. If there was an interregnum of twelve years, 
during which Samsu-iluna had no acknowledged supremacy, this would 
account for the discrepancy. 

Kurigalzu and Burnaburiash. — In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 265-276, F. 
THUREAU-DANGIN discusses the problem of the order of the kings of Baby- 
lon who are mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna letters. Burnaburiash calls 
himself the son of Kurigalzu, but this does not necessarily involve that 
Kurigalzu was his own father. He may have been a grandfather, or remoter 
ancestor. This hypothesis furnishes a simple solution of the chronological 
problem of the kings of the Tell el-Amarna period. These are to be ar- 
ranged in the order Karaindash I, Kadashmanharbe I, Kurigalzu I, Kadash- 
manenlil I, and Burnaburiash. 
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Berosus in the Light of Newly Discovered Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions. — In Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 227-251, C. F. LEnmann-Haupt examines 
in detail the lists of kings given by Berosus and calls attention to the light 
shed upon them by the cuneiform inscriptions found in recent years. 

The Arms Carried by Chaldaean Kings.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, 
pp. 415-422 (8 figs.), L. Heuzry discusses the arms held by certain Chal- 
daean kings, especially those of Eannadu. The lance was used for striking 
as it is by the Arabs to-day; that is, it was allowed to slip through the hand 
until the end was reached, when it was firmly grasped. The peculiar club 
was originally provided with one or more blades of obsidian, making a very 
effective weapon. . 

The Sumerian Question.—In R. Sem. XVI, 1908, pp. 302-338, J. 
HaAtftvy continues his discussion of the Sumerian question begun in previous 
numbers of the Revue, and defends his position that the Sumerian never 
existed as a language, but is simply an esoteric, priestly method of writing 
Semitic. 

A Lament to Enlil.—In Babyloniaca, I], pp. 275-281, S. LANGpoNn 
translates an ancient Sumerian lament on the destruction of Nippur 
published in Cuneiform Texts, XV, 13. This was a favorite psalm in later 
compilations, and it is possible to trace its development and expansion 
through a number of recensions. The process throws an interesting light 
on the growth of psalms in the Hebrew psalter. 

The Legend of Merodach.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 53-62, 
77-85, T. G. PincHEs calls attention to a tablet which amplifies an idea, 
already suggested in the creation narrative, of Marduk as the redeemer of 
the imprisoned gods whom he had vanquished. In this tablet Marduk’s 
descent to Hades and visit to the spirits in prison, to whom he showed 
mercy and whom he delivered from their bonds, is described at considerable 
length. The passage has an interesting bearing on the Christian doctrine 
of the spirits in prison. 

The God NIN-IB.—In R. Sem. XVI, 1908, pp. 389-354, 455-465, 
F. Hrozny accepts Clay’s discovery that the ideogram NJN-JB is tran- 
scribed in Aramaic with the consonants ‘nwst. This he holds should not be 
read as Clay reads it, En-Mashtu, “ Lord of the Amorites,” but should be 
read En-nammashti, meaning “ Lord of the Creatures.” 

Nin Harsag and Hathor.—In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 234-236, A. 
BorssrER calls attention to the correspondence of the Babylonian goddess 
Nin Harsag with the Egyptian goddess Hathor in that they are both goddesses 
of mountains and both are conceived under the form of a cow. 

The Name Yahweh in Babylonia. —In Z. Assyr. XIII, 1908, pp. 125- 
136, S. DatcuEs refutes the evidence that is supposed to indicate worship 
of the god Yahweh in.ancient Babylonia, and comes to the conclusion that 
none of the facts thus far adduced show knowledge of this divine name. 
In the new Babylonian period all the names ending with Yaama did not 
represent Yahweh or Yaho, but only the syllable yah. The tetragrammaton 
occurs in the new Babylonian period no more than in the old Babylonian 
period. 

A Liver Omen from the Time of Ammisaduga. — In Babyloniaca, I, 
pp. 257-274, A. UNenap publishes an omen derived from the inspection of 
a liver, that is of especial interest because it is the first complete liver omen 
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that has yet been discovered from the time of the first dynasty of Babylon. 
It describes the process by which the omen was obtained, and is dated in 
the 21st of Adar in the 10th year of Ammisaduga, which was probably the 
beginning of the year 1974 B.c. 

The Sign and Name for Planet in Babylonian. — Iu the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia), XLVII, 1908, pp. 141- 
156, Morris JAsTROw, Jr., discusses the name (bibbu) and the ideographic 
designation (Lu-Bat) for planet in Babylonian. Jw he interprets as “ sheep.” 
Bat he interprets as “dead.” The sheep, as a sacrifice, was of especial 
importance in divination, as were also the planets. The designation of the 
sacrificed sheep was then used to signify “omen,” and in this sense was 
transferred to the planets, more especially to Mercury and Saturn. Divina- 
tion by means of planets is less early and primitive than that by means of 
sacrifices (especially by means of the liver of the sacrifice). The relation 
between divination by the liver and by the stars is discussed. Previous 
discussions of divination by the liver by the same author are ‘An Omen 
School Text’ in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William 
Rainey Harper, University of Chicago Press, 1908, ‘The Liver in Babylonian 
Divination,’ in Medical Notes and Queries (Philadelphia), November, 1907, 
pp. 237-240, and ‘ The Liver in Antiquity and the Beginnings of Anatomy,’ 
in University of Pennsylvania Medical Bulletin, January, 1908, pp. 235-245. 
These are briefly discussed by S. Retnacu, R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 417 f. 

The Star Dil-Bat. — In Z. Assyr. XIII, 1908, pp. 155-165, M. Jastrow, Jr., 
agrees with the conclusions of Kugler that the planets are to be identified 
with the great gods of Babylonia as follows: Jupiter = Marduk, Venus = 
Ishtar, Saturn = Ninib, Mercury = Nebo, Mars = Nergal. These identifi- 
cations he holds did not change from the earliest to the latest times. In 
the case of Venus (Dil-Bat), he shows that this planet was never associated 
with any other deity than Ishtar. Supposed instances to the contrary rest 
upon a misunderstanding of the texts. 

The Land of Musri.—In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 218-220, W. M. 
MOLLER claims that the animals depicted on the obelisk of Shalmaneser IT 
as coming from the land of Musri, represent an impossible combination of 
creatures from diverse lands, from which nothing can be inferred as to the 
location of Musri. Two of the animals are found in Egypt. This is the 
only historical kernel] in the representation. 

Babylonian Calendar.—In Z. Assyr. XIII, 1908, pp. 63-78, F. X. 
KuGLER discusses the proper interpretation of certain standing formulas in 
the official titles of the years in old Babylonian chronological lists. He also 

‘reaches the conclusion that nothing was known of a regular intercalation of 

an extra month every nineteen years in early Babylonia. The leap-years 
known to us follow no regular plan, and it must be assumed that extra 
months were inserted arbitrarily in accordance with the ripening of the 
crops. 

the Length of the Month in Babylonia.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 
1908, pp. 221-230, C. H. W. Jouns discusses a number of contract-tablets 
which give sum totals of the number of days between a given day in one 
month and a day in a succeeding month. From these he shows that the 
month Tammuz had 30 days; Ab, Elul, and Tesri each 29; Marchesvan 380, 
Chisley 29, Tebet 30, and Adar 380. . 
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Babylonian Boundary Stones.—In Z. Assyr. XIII, 1908, pp. 98-124, 
C. FRANK discusses the boundary stones recently published by W. J. Hinke 
(see A.J.A. XII, p. 356) and adds a number of suggestions in regard to 
their interpretation and archaeological significance. 

Assyro-Babylonian Weights.— In J. Asiat. XI, 1908, pp. 191-202, 
J. A. DEcOURDEMANCHE seeks to supplement the material in regard to 


Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian weights, gathered by F. H. Weissbach in ~ 


Z. Morgenl. Ges., June, 1907, by collecting also the data furnished on the 
subject of weights and measures by the Greek metrologists of the Alex- 
andrian school, with the aim of discovering, if possible, by a comparison 
of their statements with the Babylonian data, the basis of the ancient 
Oriental system of weights and measures. 

An Assyrian Incantation against Rheumatism.— In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXX, 1908, pp. 63-69; 145-152, R. C. Tuompson gives in transcription and 
transliteration with a commentary an Assyrian magical formula for the cur- 
ing of rheumatism. 

The Behistun Inscription of King Darius. — An annotated translation 
of the Behistun inscription of Darius, by H. C. Totman, forms Vol. I, No.1, 
of Vanderbilt University Studies. (Nashville, Tenn.; New York, Lemcke and 
Buechner; Leipzig, O. Harrassowitz ; 39 pp.; $0.50,) 

Chronology of the Behistun Inscription. — In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 
485-491, F. H. Werssspacu discusses the order of events as narrated in the 
Bisutun Inscription, or, as it is commonly called, the Behistun Inscription 
of Darius. 

The Zagros Mountains. — In Alt. Or. IX, Pt. 3-4, pp. 1-66 (8 plans; 35 
figs.), G. Husrne discusses the archaeology and ethnology of the Zagros 


mountain region. Following the caravan route from Mosul to Hamadan, ~ 


he describes the rock sculptures, first at the western end of this route at 
Bisutun and its neighborhood, then at the eastern end in the neighborhood 
of Hamadan. He then describes the physical features and the archaeology 
of the northern Zagros region, and afterwards of the southern Zagros, con- 
cluding with the remains in the vicinity of Dizful. This is followed with a 
sketch of the ethnology of the region. The earliest population seems to 
have been of the Negrito type. This was succeeded by an eastern race 
known as the Halla, that is divided into two main groups, the Lulubi in 
the west, and the Kasyapa in the east. These were followed by the Halappi, 
who were akin to the population of Elam. In the time of Sargon we first 
meet the Iranians, Persians, and Medes settled in this region. At the 
present time the northern part is inhabited by races speaking Kurdish, the 
southern part by races speaking Luri. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Chronological Systems in the Old Testament and in Josephus. — 


—In Mitt. Vordas. Ges. XIII, 1908, pp. 101-176, A. Bosse investigates the 
chronological data found in the Old Testament, with the conclusion that 
the Massoretic figures represent a more self-consistent and original form of 
the text than either the Greek or the Samaritan recensions. The fundamental 
conception of this chronology is the recognition of astronomical cycles, such 
as are known to have existed among the Babylonians. The main eras are 
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found to correspond with great sun-years, great moon-years, and Sirius-cycles. 
The whole system rests upon astronomical chronological speculation rather 
than upon authentic tradition. 

Sacred Stones and Cup-marks in Palestine.—In Z. Alttest. Wiss. 
XXVIII, 1908, pp. 271-290, H. H. Sporr discusses the meaning of the cup- 
marks that are found so frequently in Palestine, and their relations to the holy 
stones with which they are often associated. Sone cup-marks in the vicin- 
ity of cisterns and wells were doubtless used for watering animals. Other 
cup-marks on dolmens and menhirs, or on the vertical sides of cliffs, cannot 
have served a utilitarian purpose. Their frequent association with dolmens 
and menhirs suggests that they have a religious significance. A list is given 
of twenty dolmens with which cup-marks are associated. A cup seems to 
have been excavated in the rock in front of a dolmen to receive the blood of 
the victim that was slain upon the dolmen as an altar. Subsequently the 
cups were placed on the upper surface of the dolmen. Graves that contain 
similar cup-marks were also places of sacrifice like the dolmens. Cup-marks 
placed on the upper surface of standing stones may have served a similar 
sacrificial purpose. When they are placed on the sides of such stones they 
are more probably emblems of the Semitic mother-goddess “Ashtart. While 
they are found on the tall standing stones that seem to have been emblems 
of the Baals, they are not found on the smaller cone-shaped stones that are 
emblems of the “Ashtarts. In the light of these phenomena we should prob- 
ably explain the cup-marks on vertical rocks as ‘Ashtart emblems. So 
probably the cup-marks in the high place at Gezer are to be interpreted. 

Ancient Jewish Synagogues in Galilee.—In Bibl. World, XXXII, 
1908, pp. 87-102, E. W. G. MASTERMAN describes the ancient Jewish syna- 
gogues found at Tell-Hum, Kerazeh, Irbid, Umm el ‘Amed, Kefr Ber‘im, 
Meron, el-Jish, Nebratain, and ed-Dikkeh. All these buildings he regards 
as dating from the second or third centuries of the Christian era. They 
cannot be earlier than the ruins of Baalbec. The remains are rapidly dis- 
appearing, being used as quarries for building-materials by the villagers in 
the neighborhood. 

Jerusalem in Bible Times. — Under the title Jerusalem in Bible Times 
(Chicago, 1908, University Press, 169 pp.; 56 figs.; 10 plans) L. B. Paton 
publishes a useful account of Jerusalem, its geography, and its existing 
remains. He discusses the condition of the city in earliest times and the 
successive changes it underwent down to the time of its capture and de- 
struction under Titus. 

The Third Wall of Jerusalem.—In R. Bibl. V, 1908, pp. 182-204, 367- 
381, H. Vincent discusses the course of the third wall of Jerusalem in 
Opposition to the views advanced by L. B. Paton in Bibl. World, 1907, and 
in Jerusalem in Bible Times. He holds that the statements of Josephus and 
other ancient writers in regard to the size of the city and the distance be- 
tween the walls are untrustworthy, and that the only safe course for archae- 
ology is to adhere to mediaeval ecclesiastical tradition in regard to the 
location of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Herod’s Temple.—In Exp. Times, XX, 1908, pp. 24-27, 66-69, A. R. 
S. Kennepy attempts a more exact determination of the length of the cubit 
used in the building of Herod’s Temple. From measurements of a large 
number of stones in the Haram Area and in other early Jewish monuments, 
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he concludes that the Herodian Temple was built according to a cubit that 
measured 17.6 inches. By the application of this standard, by a more 
critical examination of the data of Josephus and of the Mishna, and by a 
careful study of the rock levels of the Haram Area and of the remains of 
Herod’s work that still survive, he seeks to determine the precise location 
of the Temple and its various enclosing courts and walls, together with the 
gates and the bridge across the Tyropoean Valley. 

Petra and its Rock Sanctuaries.—In his Petra und seine Felsheiliq- 
tiimer (Leipzig, 1908, J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchh.; v, 364 pp.; map; 332 figs. ; 
M. 28) G. DaLmMan publishes a thorough study of the rock sanctuaries at 
Petra as a result of four visits to the site. An introduction of about one 
hundred pages describes the situation and history of Petra, the religion of 
the Nabataeans, the character of the holy places and the objects found in 
them, the inscriptions, etc., and this is followed by a detailed account of 
thirty sanctuaries with plans. 

A Journey to Jerash.— In Scribner’s Magazine, XLIV, 1908, pp. 
405-418 (8 figs.), Henry van Dyke describes his visit to Jerash, the 
ancient Gerasa. He gives a brief account of the ruins of the forum, of 
two theatres, of the propylaeum, and of the temple of the Sun. 

The Latest Coins of Antioch.—In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVII, 1907, 
pp. 246-267 (5 figs.), A. DizeupoNnNE points out that although the issue of 
autonomous coins at Antioch came to an end under Valerian, two small 
bronze coins were struck after that time. These are discussed at length 
and the conclusion reached that they date from about 305 a.p. The 
first of them was probably struck by Galerius and the second by Maxi- 
minus. Eckhel and Cohen are wrong in attributing them to Julian the 
Apostate. 


Coin Bearing the Name Yahweh. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. — 


45-52 (2 pls.), E. J. Prncuer discusses a unique coin from Gaza that has 
been in the British Museum’s collection since 1814. On the obverse it 
bears a male head with crested Corinthian helmet. On the reverse in a 
square enclosure is the figure of a god, holding an eagle in his left hand, 
with three Phoenician letters YHW above his head. This is the same 
spelling of the divine name that is found for the Hebrew God Yahweh in 
the Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, and there can be no doubt that the 
deity in question is meant to be Yahweh, who is here identified with Zeus. 
The peculiar feature of this figure is a winged wheel. This is foreign to 
Greek art, but suggests the description of the chariot of Yahweh in the 
Book of Ezekiel. . 

The Aryan Origin of Jesus. —In Or. Lit. XI, cols. 237-240, P. Haurr 
maintains that the Hamath conquered by Tiglath Pileser III and settled 
with Assyrian colonists was not, as is commonly supposed, the well-known 
Hamath of northern Syria, but was situated in Galilee. The colonists who 
were settled here were Aryans brought from Media. From these colonists 
the later population of Galilee was descended. They were Jews in religion, 
but not in race. Hence, Jesus and his discivles are to be regarded as belong- 
ing, not to the Semitic, but to the Aryan race. 

The Lost Ten Tribes of Israel.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 
107-115, 1387-141, C. H. W. Jouns discusses fifteen tablets published by 
Ungnad, and made the subject of a monograph by Schiffer, that mention 
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the inhabitants of a city called Kannw’, whose god was Au. Johns agrees 
with Schiffer that Au is Yahweh, and that the occurrence of numerous 
Hebrew names in these documents shows that their authors were Israelites 
who had been transported to Assyria by Sargon in the middle of the eighth 
century B.c. He thinks that Kannw’ may have been the local pronunciation 
of Canaan, the name that these exiled Israelites gave to their new home. 
He also adds two more documents that belong to the same series and con- 
tain the same curious mixture of Hebrew with Assyrian names. 

Hittite Inscriptions from Emir Ghazi and Aleppo.—In S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 182-191 (pl.), A. H. Sayce attempts translations of 
the great altar-inscription of Emir Ghazi, of the Aleppo inscription, of the 
inscription on the face of a column at Nigdeh, of the inscription discovered 
by Belck on an obelisk at Bogcha, of the new inscription from Mer‘ash, of 
the Karaburna inscription, and of the bowl-inscription. Ibid. pp. 211-220 
(2 pls.), he attempts the translation of two Hittite inscriptions of Gurun, 
discovered by Sir Charles Wilson in 1879, and recently photographed by 
M. G. Jerphanion; also of two new Hittite inscriptions discovered by W. 
M. Ramsay in 1908 at Emir Ghazi. 

A Phoenician Inscription of 1500 B.C. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, 
pp. 243-244, C. J. Bau discusses an inscription in Petrie’s Sinai, figures 
138-139. A small sphinx has on one side of the base a Semitic inscription 
containing the name ‘Athtar. From this the inference is drawn that the 
Phoenician alphabet was known to workmen in the Sinaitic Peninsula as 
early as 1500 B.c. 

The Inscription of Zakir. — In: R. Sem. XVI, 1908, pp. 357-376, J. 
HA.tvy subjects the inscription of the Syrian king Zakir, recently pub- 
lished by Pognon, to a philological and historical examination. 

An Inscription from Banias.—In Meél. Fac. Or. II, 1908, pp. 313- 
322, P. L. JALABERT discusses the inscription found at Banids by B. W. 
Bacon and published by him in A.J.A. XI, pp. 315-320. In line 3 he reads 
CE BB in place of CEBK; in line 7 Af POYC instead of AI POY; in 
lines 12-13 AIACHM instead of AIAKHM. EAIOY, line 12, is inter- 
preted as Aidéov. au and € are confused in two other places) CTATOY TOY 
is a proper name. He reads the whole inscription as follows: AvoxAyntiavos 
Kat Magipuavds oeB(acrot) Kat Kwvoravrios kat Magiuavds xéoapes AMov 
diopiCovta aypovs ézorxiov Xoyowwavod oryptxOnve éexéXevoav dpovrid: (Ai) 
Alov Sratovrov tov duacynu(orarov). Aelius Statutus is known from another 
inscription found at Djermana and published in Mel. Fac. Or. I, p. 150. 
The writer argues that he was governor of Syria Phoenice sometime between 
March, 293, and May, 305 a.p. 

Greek and Latin Inscriptions containing Semitic Names.— In Eph. 
Sem. Ep. II, 1908, pp. 323-344, M. LipzBarski collects the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions containing Semitic material that have been published within the 
last two or three years. Among these are a text from Kefer Nebo that 
mentions Sima as a male instead ra a female divinity, and along with him 
“the fellow-occupant of the bethel” and “the lion” as companion deities ; 
also an inscription discovered at Gebal with a dedication to the sun; one 
from Deir el-Qal'a, that mentions Balmarcodes and Sima; one from Esh- 
Shuweifat that mentions the triad of Heliopolis; 175 short inscriptions from 
the Hauran that contain a great number of Semitic names, especially 
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Aramaic and Arabic names in Greek transcription. Similar in character 
are the inscriptions discovered by Savignac, by Littmann, and by Jouguet. 
There are also a number of Latin inscriptions from North Africa that con- 
tain Punic names. 


ASIA MINOR 


Hittite Remains near Marsovan.—In Rec. Past, VII, 1908, pp. 267— 
274 (pl.; 8 figs.), G. E. Wuirr argues on the basis of vase fragments, which 
are similar to those found at Boghaz-K6i, that the mounds near Marsovan 
are Hittite. The mound at Zile and a rock-cut tomb at Gerdek-kaya are 
also Hittite. 

Ephesus.— A retraction of certain statements in the recent British 
Museum publication on Ephesus, by which Lygdamis, the Cimmerian chief, 
was wrongly connected with temple B, is made by D. G. HoGarru in J.A.S. 
XXVIII, 1908, p. 338, and a note added to say that he places the Cimmerian 
attack rather later than 660 B.c., and sets 652 conjecturally as the lower 
limit of date for temple A and its contents. 

The Fagade of the Library at Ephesus. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 
1908, pp. 118-135 (14 fizs.), W. Wi~BerGe discusses the architectural details 
of the facade of the library at Ephesus and gives a restoration. 

The Mercenaries and the Military Colonies of Pergamon.— In R. 
Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 174-218, A. J. Rernacnu begins a study of the military 
institutions of Pergamon with a discussion of the agreement of Eumenes I 
with his mercenaries (Fraenkel, Inschriften von Pergamon, I, No. 13; Ditten- 
berger, Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae, I, No. 266; Michel, Recueil d’in- 
scriptions grecques, No. 15), which is assigned to the time before the battle of 
Sardis (spring of 261 B.c.). The causes of the war against Antiochus I, the 
condition and relations of the Pergamene kingdom and the royal family, 
and the clauses of the agreement are discussed in detail. 

A Cilician Boundary Inscription. —In R. Sem. XVI, 1908, pp. 434— 
437, J. HALEvy discusses the Aramaic boundary inscription lately published 
by J. A. Montgomery in J.A.O.S. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 164-167. 

A Graeco-Aramaic Inscription. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 434— 


447 (2 figs.), H. GreGorRE discusses a bilingual inscription in Greek and ~ 
Aramaic found at Farasa in Cappadocia and first published by J. Marquart. — 
A new examination of the stone shows that it concerns a certain Sagarios, 


who, as magus, took part in a ceremony in honor of Mithra, and that it 
should probably be dated in the first century A.p. He also poke two 
other late Greek inscriptions from the same place. 

Phrygia.—In Alt. Or., IX, 1907, Pt. II, pp. 1-81 (16 fea ), 
BRANDENBURG discusses ne archaeological remains of ancient Phrygia 
and its position in the civilization of Asia Minor, coming to the conclusion 
that, both in civilization and probably also in its political relations, Phrygia 
was dependent upon the main centres of the Hittites. Architectural 


elements derived from the Hittites were developed and perfected, particu- 


larly in the geometrical rock facades that are characteristic of Phrygia. 


The execution of these must be placed about 1000 B.c., which fact makes — 
it certain that they are independent of Greek influence. Accordingly, it~ 
must be assumed that similar remains in Greek art have been borrowed ~ 
from Phrygia, and that a number of the laws of harmony observed in the — 
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Parthenon and other Greek temples are developments of the principles seen 
in Phrygian rock facades. 

The Archaic Phrygian Inscription from Tyana.—In Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, I, 1908, pp. 13-16, J. L. Myres discusses the 
archaic Phrygian inscription found by Garstang at Tyana. It is very 
fragmentary and only a small portion of any one line is preserved. The 
word M!AA perhaps refers to King Midas, and if so is a confirmation of 
the date, the early part of the seventh century, suggested by the forms of 
the letters. 

Grave Inscriptions from Phrygia. — In Hermes, XLIII, 1908, pp. 522- 
577, B. Ker discusses at length two grave inscriptions from Asia Minor, one 
from Termessus published in B.C.H., 1899, p. 178, and the other (C./.G. 3776) 
from Nicomedia. The unintelligible portion of the former he restores thus: 
AdAda “O[A]wAAo[v] Mo[AdAov] thy cwpatoOnKnv éavTH. rpoxyope[ Vv] eu 
Ovyabpdow TO KatdoTpwya meAeKeivois dievdnoai* eav d€ py TVITLXHON TLS, 
€ota[e €|voxos TH KuplaK® Tapetw XK €. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Amphiareum at Oropus.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 247- 
272 (4 pls.; 7 figs.), F. VERSACE describes and restores the temple and the 
stoa of Amphiaraus at Oropus. The temple consisted of a cella 21.66 m. 
long by 12.87 m. wide, a portico 5.24 m. deep, with a facade composed of 
six Doric columns between antae ending in engaged columns, and a small 
rear portico with two unfluted Doric columns, the door in the rear wall 
showing traces of a wooden sheathing. The cella had two rows of five 
unfluted Ionic columns. The nave was shut off from the aisles by a wooden 
grille. In the nave, between the second and third columns, is the foundation 
for a tpamefa (mentioned in the treasure list, J.G. VII, 3498). In a line 
with the fourth column in each row there are remains of a second founda- 
tion which may have supported the cultus statue. There are several indica- 
tions of a rebuilding, in the course of which the rear portico was added. 

The stoa was 109.90 m. long (outside measurements) by 10.10 m. wide 
(inner face of rear wall to inner edge of stylobate). At each end there 
was a chamber, the three last intercolumniations being closed by a wall 
with pilasters, or more probably engaged columns. Each chamber was shut 
off from the stoa proper by two Ionic columns between antae, the space 
between each column and anta being filled by a stone barrier probably high 
enough to prevent a man from seeing over it, that between the two columns 
by a wooden partition, in which there was presumably a door. The central 
portion of the stoa was open, with forty-one Doric columns in the facade 
and seventeen Ionic interior columns. Along the rear wall of the central 
part and presumably around all four walls of the chambers a continuous 
marble bench was built in later times. 

On stylistic grounds both buildings are to be dated in the first half 
of the fourth century B.c. An inscription relating to the construction of 
a water channel (J.G. VII, 4255) gives as the terminus ante quem the year 
387 B.c., for the course of the channel was affected by the position of the 
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temple, which must therefore be earlier. The two chambers in the stoa 
were used for the rite of incubation, the one to the east being slept in 
by men, that to the west by women, as is proved by an inscription 
(1.G. VII, 235). Cf. also Pausanias, I, 34, 5. 

The “ ‘Theatron ” at Olympia. — The use of the word theatron in 
Greece to designate stone buildings with semicircular rows of seats for 
spectators has so obscured an earlier meaning as to cause some serious 
misapprehensions. One of these is the belief that such a stone building 
did once exist and may yet be found at Olympia. Xenophon’s use of the 
word @éarpov to designate the place where a battle occurred between the 
Arcadians and the excluded Eleans at the games of 364 B.c. (Hell. VL, 4,31), 
recalls the early meaning, a place for on-lookers to stand, and applies here 
to the porticoes and terraces which commanded a view of the space east of 
the great ash altar. In this space, to which the word dywv in the Homeric 
sense is applied by Pindar, certain contests were still celebrated in 364, and 
here all had been held before the laying out of the dromos on the site of the. 
later stadium in 450. In this earlier agon the most famous Pan-Hellenic 
celebration of 476, which occasioned six of Pindar’s Olympian odes, was 
held, and it was chiefly to secure a vantage ground for viewing the games 
and processions in this place that the “treasuries” were built in such an 
ungainly row and on such insecure ground, just to the north, all before 450. 
As all games, to a very late epoch, were held around an altar, the word 
theatron had originally the same religious associations as the kindred theoria. 
(L. Dyer, J..S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 250-273.) 

The Acanthus Column at Delphi. — Recent investigations have shown 
that Tournaire’s restoration of the acanthus column at Delphi (Fouilles de 
Delphes, Architecture, I, Pl. XI) and the restoration in plaster in the Museum 
at Delphi are to be corrected in some points. There were five drums in- 
stead of four, the total height of the column being 8.65 m., not 7.80 m. 
There was no architectural base, the tips of the three large leaves at the 
bottom resting directly on the plinth. The tripod was not supported on 
the heads of the dancers, but on the three acanthus leaves of the capital, 
which have holes on top into which the feet of the tripod were fitted. The 
position of the dancers was in the spaces between the three legs. They 
helped to support the basin of the tripod. (Tu. Homo.u.z, B.C.H. XXXII, 
1908, pp. 205-235; 20 figs.) 

The Origin of the Ionic Frieze.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 
47-53, H. TuHrerscu discusses the origin of the Ionic frieze. He believes 
with Birt that it developed from the painted and sculptured bands of fig- 
ures on Egyptian walls. It was not an original part of the Ionic entablature, 
but was first used in Asia Minor to decorate a bare wall. This was at first 
its object in Greece, but the earliest examples, the Parthenon and Phigalia 
friezes, were not effectively placed. On the Erechtheum and on the Nike 
temple the case was different, and this use of the frieze was afterwards car- 
ried back to Asia Minor. 

Supports for Tripods on the Acropolis. —In Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, 
pp. 273-278 (8. figs.), G. KAwerav discusses a number of peculiar poros 
blocks found on the Acropolis at Athens. They are in plan equilateral tri- 
angles with the corners cut off and furnished with a groove. The top sur- 
face of one is concave. This suggests that it supported the basin of a tripod, 
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the legs of which were fitted against the apices of the triangle. The sup- 
ports were presumably two courses high, the blocks tapering slightly. A 
reconstruction is attempted. 

Architectural Forms in Greek Vase Paintings.—In R. Arch. XI, 
1908, pp. 859-390 (23 figs.), R. VALLors discusses the architectural forms 
in the paintings on Greek vases. In paintings of the sixth century some 
Doric columns are evidently slender and of wood, others heavy and of stone. 
The capitals are rude and clumsy. In the fifth century the development of 
the capital can be traced in the paintings. Similarly the development of 
the Ionic capital can be followed, as can also that of the entablature. Vari- 
ous forms of acroteria are also observed. 


SCULPTURE 


Ionic Sculpture in its Relation to Coins. —In Le Musée, V, 1908, pp. 
219-229 (23 figs.), J. pe Fovi._e points out the connection between Ionic 
sculpture and coins of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor in the sixth century B.c. 

The Winged Victory.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 221-236 (10 
figs.), G. Raper discusses the origin of the winged Victory. Literary tra- 
dition attributes it to Archermus of Chiosand this was apparently confirmed 
by the discoveries at Delos. It is doubtful, however, if the inscription with 
the name of Archermus really: belongs to the winged statue found near by. 
The type is derived from that of the great Asiatic animal goddess called 
Cybebe by the people of Sardis (4A./.A. XII, pp. 858-359), and originally 
had her attributes. The Delian statue should probably be restored witha 
flower in the right hand and a lion near the left leg. 

‘The Parthenon Pediments. — C. Smith’s proposal to supply a small flying 
Nike, perhaps of bronze, in the point of each of the Parthenon gables, is 
severely criticised by B. Saver in Jb. Arch. J. XXIII, 1908, pp. 101-107 (fig.), 
chiefly on the grounds that the objects already known by marks in the mar- 
ble are sufficient to fill the spaces, and that the existence of Victories in 
both pediments among the full-size marble figures is by no means dis- 
proved by turning the so-called Nike of the east pediment into an. Iris of 
the west pediment. 

The Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia.—In 
Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1908 (Abhandlung 7; 20 pp.; pl.), P. WoLTERs discusses 
the arrangements of the figures in the western pediment of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia proposed by Treu (Jb. Arch. I. 1888, p. 175, Olympia, II, 
p- 130), and Skovgaard (Apollon-Gavilgruppen fra Zeustemplet 1 Olympia, 
Copenhagen, 1905), and arrives at the following arrangement (the figures be- 
ing designated by the letters assigned to them by Treu): ABCDEFGMNO 
LHJKPQRSTUV. 

The West Frieze of the Treasury of the Cnidians at Delphi. — In 
B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 177-187 (fig.), F. Pouxsen identifies the scene 
portrayed on the west frieze of the treasury of the Cnidians at Delphi. It 
was not the arrival of Heracles on Olympus, as Homolle proposed, but the 
_ incident in the Trojan war described in Jliad, XX, 32 ff. The gods are pre- 
paring to enter the contest, —Hera, Athena, Poseidon, Hermes, Hephaestus, 
on the side of the Greeks, Apollo, Artemis, Leto, Ares, Aphrodite, Xanthus, 
on the side of the Trojans. On the slab at the north end are Hermes, 
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Athena mounting a chariot, and Hephaestus (Homolle’s Heracles), identified 
by the handle of a hammer in his right hand. The figures of Poseidon and 
Hera are not preserved, but the winged horses of the chariot belong to the 
former and show that he was not far off. At the right, on the slab at the 
south end, is a fragment of the figure of Ares, identified by his leather cui- 
rass. The goddess descending from the chariot (Homolle’s Hebe) is Aphro- 
dite. Her pose (she is putting on a necklace and looking over her shoulder 
at Ares) and the sparrow or dove on the chariot pole make the identification 
certain. The two heads in profile to the left belong to Apollo and Artemis. 
In the centre was a battle scene, the apucreta of Achilles. The west frieze 
thus forms a pendant to the east frieze, which represents the gods watching 
the contest over the body of Patroclus (Jliad, XVII, 90 ff.). 

New Interpretations of Reliefs from the Asclepieum at Athens. — 
In ’E¢. ’Apy. 1908, pp. 103-134 (6 figs.), I. N. Svoronos interprets several 
reliefs found in the Asclepieum, which have hitherto baffled all attempts at 
explanation. No. 1351 (cf. Staés, Marbres et bronzes du Musee National and 
Kaotpiorns, TAvrra rot “E@vixot Movoeiov) is recognized as the discovery 
of the exposed infant Asclepius by the shepherd Aresthanas in a cave on 


Mount Titthium. No. 1358, as the arrival of the servant of Asclepius with — 


Hygieia, who is met by Telemachus of Acharnae (cf. C.J.A. II, 1649, which 
records this historic event). No. 1360 is recognized as Asclepius himself, 
buried in thought, perhaps a part of the foregoing group. No. 1866 prob- 
ably represents the procession of the Aitthides, descending the steps from 
the Asclepieum. No. 1353 represents the hero Sphyrus, a descendant of 
Asclepius, with symbols of surgery, a mallet, knives or chisels, perhaps a 
trephine, and the flowers and fruit of the poppy, used for anesthesia. No. 
1332, a votive relief of 350-300 B.c., represents three divinities, apparently 
Asclepius, Demeter, and Core, before whom stand six men, whose names are 
carved above, and of whom five have been honored with crowns of olive 
which are carved below. ‘Two of these men are sons of the famous physi+ 
cian Dieuches, and one of the still more famous physician Mnesitheus, and 
the conjecture is made that we may have here five army surgeons, who 
had served under Antiphilus in the campaign of Lamia and Thessaly in 


323 B.c., coming with their general to offer professional thanks to their | 


patron deities. 


Unpublished or Little-known Sculptures. —In R. Arch.. XII, 1908, — 


pp. 107-124 (6 figs.), S. Rer1nacu publishes and discusses five works af sculp- | 


ture: (1) A marble statuette of a seated Heracles. This is apparently iden- 
tical with a figure published by Clarac (Ausée de Sculpture 1989 = Reinach, 


Répertoire, I, p. 469, 1) which formerly belonged to Cavaceppi. The Cer- — 


berus in Clarac’s engraving was probably added by Cavaceppi and has been 
removed. (2) A marble statuette of a boy (a fisher) asleep. These two 
statuettes were in London in the summer of 1908. (38) A bronze statuette 


of Heracles standing, formerly in the collection of Mr. W. Rome, in Lon- — 
don. Heracles is youthful and beardless. His right hand rests on his hip; — 
the left hand extends forward. He wears only the lion’s skin, the head of ~ 


which serves as a cap or helmet. The proportions and attitude are Poly-— 


£ 


clitan, and the statuette is probably a copy of a statue by Polyclitus. — 


(4) The warrior from Celeia, a half Roman, half barbarian work. (5) A 
relief in Monaco, of mediaeval origin. 
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Some Statues from Delos.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 389-419 
(2 pls. ; 9 figs.), F. MAYENCE and G. Leroux discuss nine statues found on 
Delos at various times. They include two Polyhymnias of the Berlin type, 
a dancing Muse (Terpsichore), a seated Muse, Apollo Citharoedus, Artemis 
(the type is new), Leto in a type slightly modified from the Eirene of 
Cephisodotus, a Muse with the nebris, and a standing Muse. All are works 
of the late second or early first century B.c. The discussion turns especially 
upon the relation of these statues to the group of Apollo and the Muses by 
Philiscus of Rhodes. The authors question some of the conclusions of 
Amelung and Watzinger, but agree that the Polyhymnia, Terpsichore, 
Urania of Berlin, the Muse with the cithara, and the seated Muse from 
Delos show the same style, especially in the presence of the thin himation 
over the heavy chiton. The innovation of representing the heavy folds of 
the under garment as visible beneath the light mantle seems to have 
originated, if not in the work of Philiscus, at least in southeastern Asia 
Minor or the neighboring islands. A remarkably fine example is the statue 
of Cleopatra, wife of Dioscurides (140 B.c.), found at Delos. Delian sculp- 
ture shows both Athenian and Asiatic influence. Seven other pieces of 
sculpture from Delos are discussed by L. Bizarp, G. LEroux, and M. BuLarp, 
ibid. XX XI, 1907, pp. 504-529 (4 pls.; 6 figs.). These are: 1. The colossal 
phallus found in 1886; 2. A nude Dionysus seated on a throne, a copy of a 
third century work; 8, and 4. Two standing Sileni, representing actors 
garbed as Silenus; 5. A poros relief of Dionysus in the costume of Artemis ; 
6. A small relief with symbols of Isis; 7. A relief relating to the cult of 
Agathodaimon. 

Pliny as Evidence for Hegias. —In R. Lt. Gr. XXI, 1908, pp. 119- 
120, R. PicHon suggests that the words of Pliny (N.H. XXXIV, 78), 
Hegiae Minerva Pyrrhusque rex laudatur, etc., refer to a single group of sculp- 
ture. The correctness of this interpretation is questioned by S. REINAcH. 

Damophon of Messene.—In B.S.A. XIII (Session 1906-1907), pp. 
35/404 (3 pls.; 28 figs.), G. Dicxrns describes and publishes the fragments 
of the group at Lycosura by Damophon (see B.S.A. XII, pp. 109-186; A.J.A. 
XII, p. 224) and reconstructs the entire group (Fig. 1). The piece of 
embroidered drapery is found to be part of Despoina’s veil. The mechanical 
construction of the group is discussed by K. Kourounrotis (pp. 384-389). 
Damophon’s style can now be better studied than that of almost any other 
Greek sculptor. He was a maker of colossal statues and a fine engraver of 
decorative detail. The bodies and the drapery of his figures are not well 
designed or executed, while his heads show a mastery of material and ex- 
ecution, combined with power and originality. The attitudes of Demeter 
and Despoina remind one of the Demeter and Persephone (?) from the east 
pediment of the Parthenon, and his other works, which are briefly discussed, 
also appear to havefollowed known types. 

The Younger Praxiteles.—In B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 286-265 
(2 figs.),, W. VoLLGRAFF publishes an inscription from Argos recording the 
founding of a cult and a temple of the Asiatic Leto after the expulsion of 
the Macedonian garrison by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 303 B.c. The temple 
is to be identified with that containing a statue of Leto by Praxiteles (Paus. 
II, 21,8). This artist must be the grandson of the great Praxiteles. The 
statues of Leto and her children in the temple of Apollo Prostaterius at 
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Megara (Paus. I, 44, 2) and in the double temple at Mantinea (Paus. VIII, 
9, 1) are to be assigned to him, the style of the reliefs on the base from 
Mantinea thus finding a reasonable explanation. He also made a statue of 
Leto of smaragdus at Myra in Lycia, an Aphrodite at Alexandria in Latmos, 
and perhaps the statues of Rhea and Hera in the Heraeumat Plataea (Paus. 
IX: 

The Pythocles Base.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 326-829 
(2 figs.), E. LOwy discusses the base of the statue of Pythocles at Olympia 

























































































FigurE 1. —Grour By DAMOPHON AT LYCOSURA. 
(Hatching denotes extant fragments.) 


and concludes that it supported a figure standing in a position similar to 
that of the Borghese Ares. 

The Learchus of Aristonidas. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 248-250 
(4 figs.), W. KLEIN discusses a torso, now lost, published by Jan de Bisschop 
(Episcopius) in his Paradigmata graphices variorum artificum (Hague 1671), 
pl. 27, after a drawing of Poelenborg. It represents a youth sinking upon 
the ground with his head falling back upon his left shoulder. Under his left 
arm is the hand of a figure which once supported him. Klein argues that 
this was a copy of the Learchus in the group of Athamas and Learchus by 
the Rhodian sculptor Aristonidas known to us from Pliny, V.H. XXXIV, 
140. : 


Dumont d’Urville and the Discovery of the Venus of Melos. —Inf. — 


Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 205-248, M. Besnrer discusses at length the part played 
by Dumont d’Urville in the discovery of the Venus of Melos. He points out 
that the French consular agent at Melos named Brest showed the statue to 
d’Urville and to other French naval officers. Brest wrote to David, consul 
general at Smyrna, who in turn communicated with Riviere, the French 
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ambassador at Constantinople, but not before the latter had heard of the 
statue from d’Urville. <A notice of the discovery, dated January 11, 1821, and 
signed by d’Urville, is also published and its text compared with that of 
three other accounts left by him. This document is now in the library at 
Caen and was probably once the property of Pierre-Aimé Lair, a friend of 
d’Urville’s. 

The Monemvasia Statuette. —In “E¢. ’Apy. 1908, pp. 135-142 (3 pls.; 
2 figs.), B. Sraxs discusses the terra-cotta statuette of Aphrodite from 
Monemvasia (A.J.A. XII, p. 458). He dates it in the second century B.c., 
but concludes that its resemblance to the Aphrodite of Melos is not close 
enough to solve the problem of the restoration of that statue. 

The Aphrodite of Clazomenae. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 137-138, 
E. Micuon records the finding of the lower part of the body, the feet, and 
the base of the statue in the Louvre knownas the Aphrodite of Clazomenae. 
The new pieces have been added to the figure, which is about half life size. 
In B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 259-265 (pl.), the same writer discusses the 
statue as now set up. 

A Youthful Asclepius Head.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X1,1908, pp. 111-114 
(3 figs.), K. Hapaczex discusses the head of a youthful Asclepius in the 
Museo Nazionale in Rome. He identifies it by the heavy band about the 
hair which is common on the bearded statues. The face is not unlike that 
of Apollo, but more effeminate. Hitherto the youthful Asclepius has been 
known almost wholly from statuettes. The original, of which the head is a 
copy, was probably of bronze of the fourth century B.c., and it seems to be 
reproduced upon a coin of Marcianopolis of imperial times. 

The Eros of Thespiae. — To the list of figures of Eros drawing the bow, 
C. Ravaisson-Mo.uien (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 147-148) adds another 
of which there is a cast in the Louvre (No. 125). The original was once in 
the collection Somzée. The head is very like the Harcourt head, but with 
some differences. The writer believes that it is to be traced back to the Eros 
of Thespiae by Praxiteles. 

Helicon. —In R. Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 248-249, E. Portier suggests 
that the stele published in B.C.H. 1890, pls. IX and X, and explained as 
Boreas or Pan, is really a personification of Helicon. He bases his argu- 
ment upon a fragment of Corinna (Berliner Klassikertexte, V, Pt. 2, pp. 26 ff.). 

Representations of Marsyas. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 312- 
326 (10 figs.), K. Hapaczex discusses three representations of Marsyas. 
The first of these is the torso in the Belvedere believed by Sauer to be a 
Polyphemus, but here shown to be a Marsyas of Attic origin of the fourth 
century. A Pompeian wall painting (Helbig, Wandgemidilde, n. 224) is 
compared with it. The second statue is a nude standing figure with a 
panther skin about the neck in the museum at Agram. This formed part of 
a group. Two other copies of it are known, one at Holkham Hall, England, 
and the other, wrongly restored as a Heracles, in the gardens of the Villa 
Borghese. The third figure appears on a relief in two pieces in the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori in Rome. Marsyas stands leaning against a tree; before 
him stand a Scythian slave and Apollo, behind him are Leto and Artemis, 

The Suicide of Ajax.—JIn Boll. Arte, II, 1908, pp. 361-3868 (pl.; 9 
figs.), L. A. Mriani discusses a bronze statuette of Ajax falling on his sword 
(Fig. 2), found in a fifth century tomb at Populonia. Its total length is 
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11.1 cm. Beneath the base is a projecting piece of metal by which it was 
attached to a tripod or to some similar object. The modelling of the back 
and head and the fineness of execution show that it is a copy of a large 
Greek original of the early part of the fifth century, perhaps a work of the 
Aeginetan school. The author also points out that the representations of 
the suicide of Ajax fall into two classes, those which presuppose the belief 
that the hero was invulnerable except under the arm, and those which do not. 

A Votive Relief in Constantinople. — A votive relief to Zeus Olbios 
in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople is published by EpHEem Bey, in 
B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 521-528 (2 pls.). The god is represented with 
bull’s horns, standing, pouring a libation on an altar from a patera in his 
right hand; his left leans on a staff. In the lower right-hand corner is 
an eagle. The preparations for a sacrifice are represented in a lower 
register. The identification is made certain by an inscription. 





FIGURE 2. —STATUETTE FROM POPULONIA. 


Zeus Ktesios. — A marble stele from Thespiae, now in the museum at 
Thebes, with the representation in relief of a coiled serpent and the inscrip- 
tion Avs Kryoiov in letters of the third century is published by M. P. 
Nizsson in Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 279-288 (fig.). He discusses the 
cult of this domestic divinity and compares the allied cults of the Dioscuri 
at Sparta, Agathos Daimon, Zeus Philios, and Zeus Meilichios. 

Catalogue of Casts in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. — 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art has issued a catalogue of casts. The 
introduction, by Edward Robinson, outlines the plan of the catalogue and 
gives a brief history of the collection. The Egyptian section is by Albert 
M. Lythgoe, the Oriental and Greek and Roman sections by Gisela M. A. 
Richter, and the post-classical periods are treated by Ethel A. Pennell. 
2607 numbers are catalogued. There is an index by places, a general 
index, and a bibliography. The plates represent, not the casts, but restora- 
tions or the surroundings of the originals. (Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Catalogue of the Collection of Casts. New York, 1908, printed for the 
museum. Xxxiv, 383 pp.; 33 pls.; 8 vo.; $0.50.) 
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VASES AND PAINTING 


The Sarcophagus from Hagia Triada.— The painted stone sarcopha- 
gus from Hagia Triada, since 1903 in the museum at Candia, is published 
and discussed by R. PariBenr in Mon. Antichi, XIX, 1908 (86 pp. ; 3 pls.; 
23 figs.). A summary, with comments by A. J. Rernacu, is in R. Arch. 
XI, 1908, pp. 278-288 (3 figs.). On one side is a scene of sacrifice to the 
dead, who stands before his tomb to receive from three men a boat and two 
calves; while at the other end a woman and two long-robed men, one of 
whom is playing a lyre, offer a sacrifice of wine, which is poured into a 
large vase that stands between two pillars surmounted by four-bladed 
axes, on one of which sits a bird. On the other long side is an altar, beside 
which is a pillar surmounted by a four-bladed axe, on which is a bird. 
Before the altar is a man, behind whom is a bull, already sacrificed, and 
two goats. Behind the bull is a flute-player. Three other persons, in long 
skirts, are only partially preserved. On one end isa chariot drawn by two 
horses. In the chariot are two persons. On the other end are two persons 
in a chariot drawn by two winged griffins. A bird sits on a wing of one of 
the griffins. These scenes are enclosed in wide borders enriched with 
spirals and rosettes. The coloring is brilliant and in part realistic. Pari- 
beni believes that the deceased is represented on each side and each end. 
Reinach doubts this. Comparison with Egyptian monuments, the fact that 
chariots are represented and that griffins of Babylonian type are present, 
show connection with Egypt and the East. The sarcophagus belongs to the 
Late Minoan II period (about the fifteenth century B.c.). 

Prehistoric Pottery of Chaeronea and Elatea. — In ‘Ed. ’Apx. 1908, 
pp- 63-96 (4 pls.; 16 figs.), G. SorerrapEs describes and carefully classifies 
a very interesting collection of pottery, mostly native, of the neolithic and 
early bronze ages found in the course of several excavations within the last 
eight years in the remains of tombs and small settlements near Chaeronea 
and in the plain of Phocis. He lays particular stress on the continuity and 
gradual development of style and method from the neolithic into the 
“ Mycenaean ” age (see A.J.A. XII, pp. 365 f.). 

An Inscribed Protocorinthian Lecythus.— Among the contents of 
tombs excavated at Cumae by E. Stevens between the years 1878 and 1896, 
and now in the Naples museum, is a Protocorinthian lecythus inscribed 
‘Tyapeve Tivviva, having scratched upon it also the beginning of the Greek 
alphabet. A preliminary publication is given by E. Gasricr in Not. Scav. 
1908, pp. 118 f. (2 figs.). A full publication of the Stevens collection is 
contemplated. 

A Caeretan Amphora.— In Transactions of the Free Museum of Science 
and Art, University of Pennsylvania, II, 1908, pp. 155-157 (pl.), W. N. 
Bates publishes an amphora 29 cm. high decorated with horizontal bands 
in black, broad and narrow alternately, about the body of the vase. On the 
shoulder is a ray ornament, black and white rays alternating, and on the 
foot a tongue pattern in red and white. The writer argues that this is a 
Caeretan amphora. 

Two Cyrenaic Cylices.— Two cylices, one at Athens and one at the 
Ashmolean Museum, may be added to Dugas’s fourth class of Cyrenaic 
vessels of this kind. ‘The second shows the Cyrenaic style of beard on a 
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larger scale than is known elsewhere, and both have a ringed band at the 
top of the foot which appears to be characteristic of this class. (J. P. 
Droop, J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 175-179; 4 figs.) 

Five Red-figured Cylices.—In Transactions of the Free Museum of 
Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, IH, 1908, pp. 1383-154 (7 pls. ; 
9 figs.), W. N. Bares discusses five red-figured cylices in the Free Museum. 
The first is decorated with a running warrior on the inside and a battle 
between Greeks and Trojans on the outside and bears the inscription 
*Ex(m)iAvKos Kadds. The second, adorned with scenes from the pal- 

aestra, is inscribed Avxos 
kaAds. This was painted 
by Onesimus. One of its 
scenes represents the game 
oxarépoyn. The third (Fig. 
3) has a figure of a youth 
holding a pig in one hand 
and an object identified as 
- horns of consecration in 
the other. The two other 
vases show affinities with 
the Tityus and Penthesilea 
cylices in Munich. One of 
them has a border of ivy 
leaves overlaid in red paint 
upon the black background 
of the interior. It is deco- 
rated with two standing 
female figures on the in- 
side, and men and women 
Figure 3.—CyY ix IN PHILADELPHIA. conversing on the outside. 
The other has two youths 
conversing on the inside, and a Victory between two youths twice repre- 
sented on the outside. 

A White Athenian Pyxis.—In B. Metr. Mus. III, 1908, pp. 154-155, 
Miss G. M. A. R(icuTeEr) gives a brief account of an Athenian pyxis re- 
cently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Running about 
the body of the vase is a scene representing the judgment of Paris painted 
upon a white ground. The vase is 17cm. high, including the cover, and is 
in an excellent state of preservation. It is a fine example of Attic vase 
painting of about 470 R.c. 

Midias and his Style. — In the Mémoires de Il’ Institut National Genevois, 
XX, 1908, pp. 45-155 (15 pls.; 43 figs.), GeorGes Nicoue publishes a study 
of Midias and his school (Meidias et le style fleuri dans la céramique attique). 
Taking the signed hydria in the British Museum for his starting-point, he 
assigns to Midias a hydria in Carlsruhe, two in Florence, and fragments of 
one in Boston, and of one in Athens. There are twenty-six other vases 
which may have come from his workshop. He discusses the characteristics 
of the painter and his date, which he thinks covers the whole first half of 
the fourth century. His style influenced later Attic vase painting as well 
‘as that of Magna Graecia and especially the work of Assteas and Python. 
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The Vagnonville Vase. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, cols. 
107-112, E. Prune criticises Engelmann’s interpretation of the holes at the 
foot of the mound on the Vagnonville vase (A./.A. XII, p. 228). R. Encet- 
MANN makes a brief rejoinder. 

The Amphora from Melos with a Gigantomachy. or Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 1385-141 (2 figs.), P. Ducatr discusses the amphora 
from Melos in the Louvre decorated with a gigantomachy. He disagrees 
with Furtwiingler, who connects it with the Talus amphora, and argues that 
the presence of Amazons, the character of the faces, and the carelessness of 
the painting all show that it is of much later date. 

A Vase from Kertch.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVIII, 1908, pp. 375- 
390, P. Ducati discusses the fourth century vase from Kertch, published 
by Furtwingler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Pl. 70. The 
female figure at the left he believes to be seated on an omphalos, not on a 
rock. The figure is not named by Furtwingler, but is identified by some 
with Peitho. On account of the omphalos Ducati regards her as Ge. 
Another scene represents the birth of Dionysus, or Iacchus, who is repre- 
sented as born of Ge. 

The Birth of Helen from the Egg.—In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1908, 
pp- 691-703 (4 pls.; 4 figs.), R. KexuLe v. Srraponirz publishes and 
discusses the vase paintings representing the birth of Helen from the egg, 
which were unknown when he treated the subject in 1879, in the Festschrift 
presented by the University at Bonn on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Archaeological Institute at Rome. These are a cylix by Xenotimos in 
Boston, a crater in Bologna, fragments of two vases in Bonn, a crater in 
Bari, a Campanian hydria in Berlin, and a red-figured lecythus in Berlin. 
The vase of Xenotimos is the earliest, dating about 450-440 B. c. The vase 
in Bari, on which the birth of Helen is represented as a scene in a play 
of dAvakes, was probably painted in the latter part of the fourth century. 
The lecythus in Berlin, an Attic vase of about 450-440 B.c., shows that 
at that time the representation, with the egg opened, as it were, to disclose 
the little Helen within, was familiar. 

The Development of Apulian Vase Painting. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
X, 1908, pp. 251-263 (pl.; 4 figs.), P. Ducarr discusses the Apulian style 
of vase painting and its fev clopment from the Attic. He finds in fragments 
of an amphora at Carlsruhe the beginnings of the style which was at first 
noble and dignified, but later became hasty and careless. The Apulian 
painters were not skilful at drawing, but their vases were painted with 
exuberance and are always full of movement. 

The Painted Stelae of Pagasae. —In “Ed. ’Apx. 1908, pp. 1-60 (4 pls. ; 
7 figs.), A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS discusses the place of the painted stelae of 
Pagasae (see A.J.A. XII, pp. 364 f.) in the history of Greek painting. 
They are contemporary with some of the great masters and for this reason, 
and because of their size, they form a more reliable basis for our knowledge 
of Greek painting than the vases, the frescoes, or the Fayum portraits. 
Many of the stelae were set up in large naiskoi which protected them from 
the weather. The writer points out that the word tuo. may be applied to 
such paintings as well as to reliefs; and concludes with some observations 
on the encaustic process as seen in the Pagasae stelae. (See also Hellenic 
Herald, II, 1908, pp. 167-168.) 


a 
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Apelles and Protogenes.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 29-47, 
E. Maass argues that the povdxvnuos of Apelles (Petron. 83) was a picture 
of Lais with one leg bare. His Anadyomene was perhaps a portrait of 
Pancaspe. His book on painting was probably written in Ionic Greek, and 
a fragment of it is to be found in Erotian’s Lexicon to Hippocrates, 117, 6 
(Klein). This should read év axpn (cod. kapn), pyoiv “AmeAXjs (cod. 


aiyddes), breroteov (cod. tréxveov) kal Aaida (cod. mada) TA oxHpaTa EvOds - 


idwv Kat ta oxvta. The Ialysus of Protogenes, like his Tlepolemus and his 
Cydippe, was a cult picture of a local hero. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Very Ancient Thessalian Inscription.—In "Ed. ‘Apy. 1908, pp. 
59-62 (fig.), A. I. Spyripakes offers a new reading of an inscription from 
the island Trikeri in the Gulf of Volo, showing it to be a dowry contract. 
(Cf. Kern, Inscr. Thessal. antiq. sylloge, p. 18, No. XXIV.) 


Greek Inscriptions from Bulgaria. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, 


Beiblatt, cols. 105-108, W. CRONERT discusses thirteen Greek inscriptions 
from Bulgaria published in Schriften der Balkankommission, Antiquarische 
Abteilung, IV, Vienna, 1906. 

Cypriote Inscription.—In Sitzb. Sdchs. Ges. 1908, I (8 pp.; pl), 
R. MEIstTER (‘ Beitriige zur griechischen Epigraphik und Dialektologie VI’) 
publishes a very fragmentary terra-cotta plaque in Leipsic, on which is a 
small part of an inscription in the Cypriote syllabary. Three words, inter- 
preted as auveyévovto, Aavxvadopiw (Aadvyndopiov), and oiyAwv (shekels) 
are made out. 

Two Greek Inscriptions. — In Jh. Oest.. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 299-311, 
E. RitTeERLING restores a Greek inscription from Sardis referring to Ti. 
Julius Celsus Polemaeanus, the founder of the library at Ephesus. He also 
restores an inscription in honor of L. Minicius Natalis Quadronius Verus 
found at Mangolia on the Black Sea (Arch. Epigr. Mitth. XIX, p. 108, n. 63). 

Inscriptions from Halicarnassus.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, pp. 53-75 


(3 figs.), A. WrLHELm discusses, with some correction of text, eight inscrip- ~ 


tions from Halicarnassus and the vicinity. 


Inscriptions from Tralles. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 282-299, — 
E. GroaG discusses the families of T. Flavius Clitosthenes Claudianus and ~ 


M. Claudius P. Vedius Antoninus Sabinus, known from two inscriptions 
found at Tralles. 

The ‘YpvwbSoi of Asia. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 101-110 
(2 figs.), J. Keri discusses an inscription from Oedemisch briefly published 
in Homeros, 1872, p. 207. It was set up in the year 41 a.v. by the tpvwdot 
of the province of Asia, probably to record some communication from 
Claudius. The tpyvwdoi were accustomed to meet on the birthday of 


Tiberius and celebrate the imperial house with sacrifices and with song. — 


Dedication of a Lebes at Delphi.—In B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 
445-448, A. D. KerRAMOpPOULLOs publishes an inscription on the rim of a 


bronze lebes at Delphi, described by P. Perdrizet (Fouilles de Delphes, V, 3 
p. 70) as a “dédicace non déchiffrée.” ‘The inscription reads: Aafocogés pm 


é€rt madi Efor a(€)OAa edwxe Ev[epy]ivor. The lebes was a prize offered by 
Aascoos in funeral games held in honor of his son Evepyivos. On the 
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opposite side of the rim is an undecipherable inscription, which recorded 
the dedication of the lebes at Delphi by the winner of the prize. The fact 
that the inscription was written retrograde indicates that the lebes was 
dedicated in the old temple destroyed by fire in 548 B.c. 

The Stele of Mnesitheos.—In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1908, pp. 1040-1046 
(pl.; 2 figs.), H. Drexs republishes, with translation and notes, the inscrip- 
tion of Mnesitheos, from Eretria (Ed. Apy. 1897, p. 153, No.7). He reads : 


Xalpere rot mapidvres, éyw 5¢ Oavav KkardKepar 
deUpo iwy dvdveruar A&vew, Téos THOE TéOaTTaL’ 
tetvos dm’ Alylyns Mvynolbeos Aovpiudx aco. 

wiv me mwévOnoe pity untnp Tiwapérn: 

Tipu. én axpordrur oThAnv dp auaro vewrl. 
Hon tah, & Alin, av’ épéuv br awédcas. 
Tiuapérn 5 €cornoe piduxn él mardi Oavdrre. 


Ibid. p. 1150 f., reference is made to Bechtel’s publication in Collitz’s Gr. 
Dialektinschr. III, 2, 510, No. 5304, and Wilhelm’s reading of line 4, kai’ wou 
pnp erOnxe Pirn pytnp Tiuapern, is given. 

Some Unpublished Attic Inscriptions. — Three inscriptions in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens and four from the Acropolis are published 
by A. M. Woopwarp in J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908 (pp. 291-312). One is a frag- 
ment of the quota-list of Athenian tribute, a part of the island list for the 
year 442. It fills some gaps in our knowledge of the matter as well as in 
the stone (/.G. I, 238, 240). Another shows that the change from three to 
ten stewards of the treasures of Athena and the other gods was made in the 
year 401. A third and fourth belong to the inventories of treasures filed 
by the outgoing stewards, one from the Parthenon list for 397, the other 
from a Hecatompedon list. The fifth, a treaty between Athens and Euboea, 
hss been partially published by Kohler, J.G. II, 89, but only while it was 
still built into a wall and not fully legible. It belongs to the year 387-6. 
Another is part of a lengthy honorary decree, and the last is the order 
directing the city treasurer to pay for having a certain public inscription 
corrected. Four other inscriptions in the Epigraphical Museum are pub- 
lished by E. NacHMANSON in Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 199-210 (pl.) 
1. The first, dating from the year 349-8, is the earliest example of a dedi- 
cation by the treasurers of Athena, and also the earliest epigraphic record of 
the bestowal of crowns on Athenian citizens. The list of names furnishes 
the correct restoration of lines 6-8 of J.G. II, 698. 2. Fragment of an 
ephebus inscription of the second century B.c. 3. A small altar containing 
a dedication to ‘Opp in late letters (cf. Pausanias J, 17,1). 4. A large 
base with inscription in honor of Athenais, daughter of Herodes Atticus. 

A Decree of the Archon Apollodorus. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, 
pp. 82-100 (9 figs.), A. WitHELM discusses at length, /.G. II, 299 6, the pre- 
amble to a decree dated in the year of the archon Apollodorus. 

The Phrynichus Inscription. —In Hermes, XLIII, 1908, pp. 481-510, 
I. M. J. Vatrron discusses at length the inscription honoring the slayers of 
Phrynichus (I.G. I, 59). He restores lines 38-47 as follows: Evdcxos etze : 
To. pev dAdo ores Avoxhijs° rept b€ TOV SwpodoKnTAavTwv ETL TO Yn piopare 
) en pion ‘ATroAA dupe, THY BovAnyv lytiko)oa (or BovAevoat) év TH ™pory 
Opa THv év "Apetw mayw Kal KoAalew TOV dwpodokyncavTwv Katadnpilomevyy Kat 
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cis Suxacrypiov abrors eicdyew Kabdre dv Soxy airy. rods de “Apevorayiras 
rapovras drodaive dtr’ dv evpwot kal édy Tis TL GAXO cid TEpt TOUTUY . eetvat 
Oe Kal iduwoTy, édv TIs BovAnTat. 

Statute of an Attic Thiasos.—In B.S.A. XIII (Session 1906-1907), 
pp. 329-338, M. N. Top publishes a fragment of a statute of an Attic thiasos, 
which was found in Piraeus and acquired by the British Museum in 1906. 
This is the latter part of the statute and prescribes attendance at funerals 
of deceased members, assistance to members who have been wronged, and 
punishment for those who speak or act contrary to the statute. Apt parallels 
are drawn between the ancient Greek xowd and mediaeval English gilds. 

Lysistratus of Athens. —Avoiorpatos "“AOnvatos éronce is a signature 
found in a Theban inscription otherwise written in the Boeotian dialect 
(1.G. VII, 2463). In an inscription from Tanagra (ibid. 553), now lost, — 
Lolling read Avaiorpatos OnBaios éxdonoe. OnBaios is probably to be corrected 
to A@nvaios. (A. KeraMopoutos, Ath. Mitt, XXXII, 1908, pp. 211-214.) 

Researches in Athenian and Delian Documents. —In Klio, VIII, 
1908, pp. 338-355, W. S. Fercuson publishes the second part of his studies 
an Athenian and Delian inscriptions. He shows that the Ptolemaea origi- 
nated in Athens at the time of the establishment of the tribe Ptolemais in 
994-3 B.c.; that they flourished until about 150, were revived in 103, and 
finally given up in 88. The statues seen by Pausanias in front of the 
Odeum were of Philometor Soter II and his daughter Berenice erected 
between 84 and 81 B.c. and are not to be connected with the equestrian 
statue on the Acropolis (J.G@. II, 464). He also discusses the agonothetae 
and certain Panathenaic inscriptions. 

Inscriptions from Delos.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 421-470 (20 
figs.), L. Bizarp and P. Rousser continue the publication of inscriptions 
found at Delos in 1904 (cf. ibid. XXX, 1906, pp. 665-672). Nos. 10-17 are 
decrees, including one of the Athenians in honor of the priests of Delos 
about 150 B.c. Nos. 18 and 19 are resolutions of the Dionysiac artists. 
Then follows a series of dedications. Nos. 20-24 date from the period of 
Delian independence. No. 22 is a couple of hexameters by a choregus in 
honor of Dionysus. Nos. 25-29 are in honor of athletes and ephebi, including 
one in honor of a pancratiast and wrestler, whose 36 crowns are carved on 
a separate stone. The dedications of the Hermaists, Competaliasts, and 
Apolloniasts are given in Nos. 30-33, and Nos. 34-48 complete and correct 
the inscriptions of the Poseidoniasts of Berytus, already published in part, 
ibid. VII, pp. 467 ff. by S. Reinach. Nos. 49-58 are dedications in honor of 
Greeks and Romans and include two signatures of the sculptor Agasias of 
Ephesusand one of Aristandros of Paros. Dedications are made (Nos. 59-67) 
to Anius, Artemis, Asclepius, Zeus, and Hephaestus. Nos. 67-71 are lists — 
including apparently the subscribers to the repairs on -the Agora of the 
Italians after the sack of 88 B.c. Nos. 72-74 are funerary, and Nos. 75-79 
are fragments. E. ScHuLnor (ibid. XXXII, 1908, pp. 5-182, 449-498) pub- 
lishes twenty-five inscriptions, inventories, accounts, etc., found at Delos in 
1904 and 1905. No. 21, containing building accounts of the teporoot in 208 
B.c. is also discussed by H. LATTERMANN, ibid. pp. 279-302. LI. 8-34 deal 
with work on the oroa 7 zpos To [loowdetw. Epistyles, other wooden beams 
and roof tiles for the stoa are mentioned, as well as tapaorades and mivaxes 
for the toAapzas which Lattermann explains as a second story covering 
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the whole building. The zivaxes, which are to be thought of as filling the 
spaces between the wapacrddes, were painted in encaustic (éyxaiev); the 
ceiling was painted a tempera (ypadew). P. Rousset (ibid. XXXII, 1908, 
pp. 303-444) gives a prosopographia (589 names) of the Athenians mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Delos during the second period of Athenian supremacy 
(from 166 B.c.), a supplement, based on new material, to Kirchner’s Proso- 
pographia Attica. 'To this is appended a series of critical discussions on the 
dating of the catalogues, Ferguson’s new law, the Athenian archons, and 
the “EzipeAnrat of Delos. The texts of 71 new inscriptions are given. 

Antiochus Megas.—In B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 266-270, M. HoLttEAux 
discusses the date of a dedication by a certain Menippus of a statue of 
Antiochus Megas at Delos. It is to be dated between the years 205 and 
192-191 B.c. since Antiochus was not called Megas before the former year, 
and his statue would not have been set up at Delos after the outbreak of 
the war with Rome in the latter. 

The Origin of the Semitic-Greek Alphabet.— In Z. Morgenl. Ges., 
LXII, 1908, pp. 283-288, F. PraETorivus attempts to explain the origin of 
the Greek alphabet from the Phoenician. The vowels, which take the place 
of the Semitic gutturals, were derived from the names of these letters in 
the Semitic alphabet rather than from their sounds, and the new letters 
of the Greek alphabet came from compounding certain of the Phoenician 
characters. 

Epigraphical Terminology.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 
158-200, G. Carpinati discusses the terms dnudouo1, tepot, KaTouKovvTes, 
KATOLKOL, TAPOLKODVTES, ETOLKOL ANd rapotkor, and decides that their mean- 
ings are less fixed and definite than is commonly assumed to be the case. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In R. Et. Gr. XXI, 1908, pp. 153-217, E. 
Bourcuet and A. J. Reryacn publish an epigraphic bulletin containing 
notices of the Greek inscriptions and works on Greek epigraphy published 
during the year. 


COINS 


Early Coinage. — In R. Belge Num. 1908, pp. 293-331, 433-450 (plates 
and figs.), I. N. Svoronos publishes, in a French translation by J. Dargos, 
the first two instalments of a series of articles on numismatics. These first 
pages pass rapidly over the beginnings of trade by barter, with the later 
estimation of values in terms of cattle, to take up more in detail the early 
use of metals as mediums of exchange. —1. The double and single axes of 
iron mentioned by Homer (Jl. XXIII, 85 f.; ef. Od. V, 325; Hesych. s.v. 
médekus, Huuredccets) are illustrated by specimens found in 1857, in 
Sardinia, in 1896, in Cyprus, and later at Mycenae, at Hagia Triada, near 
Phaestus, in Crete, and in the sea near Cyme, in Euboea. Ingots of similar 
form are also pictured in Egypt, and appear on the reverse of certain silver 
coins of Damastion (Epirus) as late as the fourth century B.c. They have 
also been found in Germany, Switzerland, and France, probably by importa- 
tion from Cyprus. The shape is probably due to the early use of iron and 
copper for actual axes, as the most useful weapon and tool. The marks 
_ they bear are indications of their current value as exchange-mediums accord- 
ing to their weight, and the invention of coinage thus goes much further 
back than the traditional seventh century, —at least as far as the Minoan 
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period.—2. The Homeric “talents of gold” were of comparatively small 
value, and are shown to be thin plates of the fixed form of the circular 
plates of a balance, but varying in weight. Such talents of gold are the 
circular plates found by Schliemann in the tombs at Mycenae.— 3. Among 
primitive pieces of money are also to be reckoned the iron pelanoi of the 
Spartan Lycurgus, of which none have come down to us, but which are 
known to us from literary sources here discussed. 

Greek Art as Illustrated by Coins of the Sixth Century. — Coins of 
the Dorian cities of Greece in the sixth century B.c. show no independence 
of style, but are under the influence of Ionic art. This is true of the whole 
eastern Mediterranean basin, but not of Macedonia or Magna Graecia. The 
coins of Macedonia of this period are characterized by a certain heaviness, 
by a love of movement, and by decorative motives which are perhaps a 
crude survival from Mycenaean art. The coins of Magna Graecia again 
possess a nobility and simplicity not found in the Ionic style. This distinc- 
tion is borne out by the sculpture. (J. DE FoviLie, Le Musee, V, 1908, 
pp. 1381-138; 16 figs.) 

An Athenian Tetradrachm with the Name of Hippias.—A 
tetradrachm bearing the name of Hippias is described and discussed by E. J. 
SELTMAN (in Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 278-280; fig.) in connection with 
Babelon’s description (Corolla Numismaticae, pp. 1-9) of an obol with the 
inscription H|[ on the reverse. 

Unpublished Coins of Athens and Mytilene. —I. N. Svoronos pub- 
lishes in R. Ital. Num. XXI, 1908, pp. 313-322 (figs.), a list of the names 
of Athenian archons previously unknown, taken from coins of the “new 
style” discovered since Beulé’s Monnaies d’Athenes (1858) was published. 
He also prints the list of celebrated citizens of Mytilene mentioned on its 
coins of the imperial era, and adds another, of Dinomachus, known from an 
inscription copied by Cyriacus of Ancona, and published by Kaibel in 
Eph. Ep. II, p. 7. The portrait of Dinomachus bears a most striking 
resemblance to that of Commodus, in whose reign the coin was struck, and 
Svoronos takes this to be another illustration of the way in which persons 
model their personal appearance, as far as possible, after that of their rulers. 

Late Athenian Coinage.— A new series, Avovvovos — Anuootpatos, of 
Athenian drachmas is established by J. SUNDWALL on the basis of a coin 
in the Lobbecke collection in the Berlin museum, in the light of which an 
attribution by Svoronos in J. Int. Arch. Num. 1904, p. 62, is corrected. In 
the specified series, and in that of Anuoyapns — Ilappevys, we possess the 
latest products of the “newer Attic style.” Athens accordingly was still 
coining silver at the beginning of the Augustan period, but apparently not 
in the larger denominations (Z. Num. X XVI, 1907, pp. 273 f.; pl.). 

Find of Coins of the Achaean League.— A. LOBBECKE describes in 
detail in Z. Num. XXVI, 1907, pp. 275-303, a hoard of 499 silver coins, all 
but three of them triobols, all but fifteen from the Peloponnesus, and 322 of 
them coins of the Achaean league. The hoard is said to have been found in 
the winter of 1889-90 near Caserta, and is the first instance of the discovery 
of such a number of Peloponnesian coins together on Italiansoil. Lobbecke © 
shows reason to believe that the hoard dates from the year 146 B.c., and 
was perhaps buried by a returning Italian soldier. . 

Full-front Faces on Ancient Coins. — Dr. Epp# advances the theory 
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that in the comparatively few cases where ancient coins depict a figure either 
full-front or to the left, it was to give an idea of terrifying, or imposing, 
or dominant energy. Human beings thus represented might be thought of 
as in the guise of demigods (R. Ital. Num. X XI, 1908, pp. 2138-218). 

Sicilian Coinage. — In Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 1-16 (pl.; fig.), ARTHUR 
C. HeapuLam describes an unpublished variety of Syracusan tetradrachm, 
shows its connection with one of Gela, and argues that the beginnings of 
the period of finest Sicilian art, and of the signed coins, should be put about 
420 B.c., and that the coinage of Gela, Leontini, and Syracuse under Gelon 
and Hieron was a dynastic rather than a city coinage. An unpublished 
copper coin of Syracuse (youthful Pan || svrinx within wreath), of the fourth 
or fifth century is also described, and suggestions made as to the series to 
which it belonged. | ; 

Hector on a Coin of Stectorium. —In Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 489-492 
(fig.), K. ReGiine publishes a coin of Stectorium, Phrygia, bearing the 
head of M. Julius Philippus on the obverse and a warrior advancing with 
one foot on the prow of a ship on the reverse. The latter figure is in- 
terpreted as Hector about to burn the ships of the Greeks. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Cretan Palaces and the Aegean Civilization.—In B.S.A. XIII 
(Session 1906-1907), pp. 423-445, D. MAcKENzIE continues his discussion 
of early Aegean civilization (Jbid. XI, pp. 181-223; XII, pp. 216-258; 
A.J.A. XI, p. 211; XII, p. 230). He emphasizes the underlying unity of 
race of the builders of the Palaces at Tiryns and Mycenae and the people 
of the latter part of the Late Minoan Age in Crete, as well as the continuity 
of development in Crete from the preceding to the Late Minoan period. 
The invaders of Crete at this time, who ushered in the Late Minoan period, 
were a kindred race to the Middle Minoan Cretans. They were Pelasgians, 
and at this time there was a general migration of Pelasgians in the Aegean. 
In the immediately succeeding period, in spite of the survival of tomb- 
types and some burial customs, there is a sudden incursion of non-Cretan 
and continental types in different industrial arts. This was due to the 
invasion of Achaeans. The pottery which “comes into the same context 
as that found with the Warrior Stele of Mycenae is as yet entirely free of 
the Geometric spirit” and belongs to this period. In the following period 
the “ Geometric” spirit in the style of decoration is dominant. This change 
is the result of the invasion of the Dorians. These results are attained by 
examination and discussion of palaces, pottery, and other monuments. 

Inscribed Signs on Building Blocks from Cnossus and from 
Padua.—In R. Stor. Ant. XII, 1908, pp. 59-61, FEDERICO CoRDENONS 
makes some observations with regard to the signs inscribed on Minoan 
building blocks. He does not agree with Dr. Evans that these signs had 
religious significance, but, following Professor Adolf Reinach (R. Et. Gr. 
1905), regards them as stone-cutters’ marks. They belong to the pre- 
historic Cretan alphabet, but remained in use after this system of writing 
had been abandoned. As first evidence in support of this theory, he states 
the fact that in the lower courses of an ancient tower at Padua, several 
blocks are inscribed with signs like those found in Crete; they date from 
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the Augustan period. Fourteen years ago the author had shown that the 
system of writing, used in the neighborhood of Padua and Venice until the 
Roman period, was of an archaic and Asiatic type, and had preserved 
numerous instances of a syllabic system. Survivals in the fields of art and 
dress confirm this early connection with the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Monument of the Septem at Delphi. — In Kilio, VIII, 1908, pp. 
186-205 (pl.; 5 figs.), H. Pomrow and H. But e continue their discussion 
of the monuments of Delphi (4.J/.A. XI, p. 468; XII, p. 232) with a paper 
on the Septem. The dedicatory inscription of this monument was copied by 
Dodwell, but was afterwards lost. It is now in the museum at Delphi, and 
a correct reading of it is as follows: [°’E]7ddados té76AA [ove] | Bouorios : 
éxs Epyou[evo].| [kh] vrarddopos : “Apictroy[trov] | éroecaray : @cBaio. The 
forms of the letters show that it must date from the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Pomtow believes with Robert that the battle of Oenoe which the 
offering commemorated was fought in 456, and that this monument was set 
up as an answer to the boastful inscription upon the golden shield dedicated 
by the Spartans at Olympia for the victory at Tanagra in 457. It probably 
dates, therefore, from 455-445 B.c. No part of it remains in place, but 
_ Bulle has found part of the base, which must have consisted of three steps 
and have been 94 to 103 metres long. The statues were those of the usual 
seven heroes, but there were probably only six in this group. Amphiaraus 
with his chariot and horses, his charioteer, and Alitherses formed a group 
by themselves. Pomtow thinks that the Alitherses mentioned by Pausanias 
is to be identified with Halimedes and that he was perhaps the seer of 
Amphiaraus. The latter was, therefore, represented as about to set out. 
Some slabs are still in place just east of the monument of the Epigoni, 
which probably belonged to this group. 

The Monument of the Epigoni and the Offering of the Tarentinen at 
Delphi.— In Kiio, VIII, 1908, pp. 302-337 (pL; 4 figs.), H. Pomrow and 
H. Bute discuss the monument of the Epigoni and the offering of the 
Tarentines at Delphi. The monument of the Epigoni was a semicircular 
structure without a high back wall. The entrance was from the east. It 
contained eight statues, not standing in a row, but arranged in groups. 
It was erected in 369 and was a pendant to the monument of the Argive 
kings across the road. The artist was probably Antiphanes. At the time 
the Wooden Horse was erected this site was probably occupied by small 
offerings. 

The offering of the Tarentines was on the south side of the way between ~ 
the monument of the Epigoni and the treasury of the Sicyonians. Part of 
the dedicatory inscription, SAEKATAN, stillexists. The reconstruction is 
purely hypothetical, but it probably consisted of figures of women and 
horses placed upon a three-stepped base. It dated from about 480 B.c. 

The Location of Ithaca.— In his Ithaque, la grande (Athens, 1908, 
Beck and Barth; 38 pp.; map), A. E. H. Gorxoor undertakes to prove that 
the Homeric Ithaca was located in southern Cephallenia. He follows 
Bérard in treating the Iliad and the Odyssey as if they were historical docu- 
ments, and arrives at his conclusions after an examination of all the passages 
referring to Ithaca and to the neighboring regions. 

The Battle of Salamis. — In Kilio, VIII, 1908, pp. 477-486 (map), K. J. 
Betocu discusses the site of the battle of Salamis. He argues that 
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Psyttaleia is to be identified with Hagios Georgios, not with Lipsokoutali, 
which he thinks was the ancient Ceos. The battle was fought within the 
straits. The Persian line extended from Cynosura to the Arsenal, a dis- 
tance of about 6 km. Allowing 25 m. to a ship will give 240 ships for the 
front line. The second line must have had nearly as many. The troops 
were landed on Psyttaleia preparatory to crossing over to Salamis. 

The Acropolis of Athens.—In his new book on the Acropolis of 
Athens, Professor D’Oo0GE gives a history of the Acropolis from the earliest 
times to the present day, a description of the ancient monuments, and a dis- 
cussion of the questions relating to them. Ancient and modern descriptions 
and the results of recent investigations are fully utilized. Appendices treat 
of (1) Sources, Pausanias, and Bibliography, (II) The Pelasgicon in the 
Age of Pericles, and (III) The Problem of the Old Athena Temple or 
Hecatompedon. Professor D’OQoge does not believe that the Old Temple 
continued to exist throughout antiquity, nor does he accept the view that 
the ancient fortifications of the Pelasgicon were preserved in the age of 
Pericles, but the arguments for the divergent theories are fully presented. 
The book is the most complete work on the Acropolis which has appeared. 
(The Acropolis of Athens, by Martin L. D’Ooge, New York, 1908, The 
Macmillan Company, xx, 405, v pp.; 9 pls.; 7 plans; 134 figs. 8vo. ° 
$4.00 net.) 

From the Acropolis to the Altis. — In his little book, ’Az6 ris “Axpo- 
ToXews eis THV” AAtw (New York, 1908, éx rov ruroypadeiov ts “AtAavridos, 
103 pp.; 11 pls.), S. PAGANELES gives an account of a journey by sea from 
Athens to Olympia together with a description of the ruins in the Alltis. 
The book is made up largely of the impressions made upon the author by 
the scenery of Greece with its historic background, and by Olympia and 
its monuments. 

Pelion and Magnesia. — A page of addenda to A. J. B. Wace’s article on 
the topography of Pelion and Magnesia in Thessaly (J.H.S. 1906, pp. 143 ff.) 
is given in J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, p. 3387. 

Mother Earth.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 1-29, E. Maass 
discusses some of the evidence for the worship of Mother Earth in Greece 
in historical times, and shows that several goddesses or nymphs may be 
traced back and identified with the primitive earth goddess. Such, for 
example, are Artemis Alphioia of Ortygia, Phyllonoe, and Oenoe. Further- 
more the omphalos is a symbol of Ge and evidence for her worship. 

The Egg in the Cultus of the Dead.—In Arch. Rel. XI, 1908, 
pp. 530-546 (pl.; 4 figs.), M. P. Nrtsson discusses the significance of the 
egg in the cultus of the dead in antiquity. Egg-shells and the shells of 
ostrich eggs have often been found in graves in Greece and Etruria. 
Artificial eggs of terra-cotta and other materials have also been found, and 
representations of eggs on grave monuments are common. The reason for 
this is that the egg was believed to possess temporary life-giving power, like 
the blood offering of Odysseus, and was, therefore, a gift most acceptable to 
the dead. 

TlapSevov. —In B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 499-513, T. Rernaca publishes 
a late inscription, probably from Aphrodisias, recording the dedication of 
“a new apGevwv.” The word here, as well as in three other late inscrip- 
tions, designates the temple, or a part of the temple, of a goddess, — the 
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Mother of the Gods (twice), Artemis Leucophryene, and Demeter. None of 
these goddesses has a virginal character justifying the use of the term for 
her abode. In all four cases it designates a part of a sanctuary set apart 
for the use of maidens in the service of a goddess. Similarly the Nupdov 
at Sicyon (Paus. II, 11, 3) is a part of the sanctuary of Demeter and 
Persephone set apart for young married women, viydo. Thus the con- 
nection of the IapGevwv, the west cella of the Parthenon, with the Athenian 
maidens who played such an important part in the Panathenaic festival 
(DorpreLp, Ath. Mitt. XXII, 1897, p. 170) is confirmed. 

The Manumission of Slaves and the Condition of Freedmen in 
Greece. —In La manomissione e la condizione dei libertt in Grecia (Milan, 
1908, U. Hoepli, x1x, 464 pp. L. 12), A. CALDERINI discusses at length the 
manumission of slaves in Greece and their condition after obtaining their 
freedom. The author gives the history of manumission from Homeric 
times to the early centuries after the Christian era, the methods employed 
in liberating the slave, the price paid, the guarantees for the protection 
of the act, the time and place, etc. He also discusses the position of the 
freedman in civil life, his social position, his relation to the metics, and his 
occupations. The number of freedmen in Greece and those of them who 
became famous are also considered. A series of appendices deals with 
various acts relating to manumission in different parts of the Greek world. 

The Shell from Phaestus.— A. DELLA SETA, in fend. Acc. Lincei,. 
XVII, 1908, pp. 399-444, sees in the sculptures on the shell found at Phaes- 
tus in 1901 additional evidence of the relations between the Cretans and 
the Assyrians (see 4./.A. XII, p. 466), and of a connection between their 
religions. 

The Homeric Shield. — W. Hepa, in Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, 
pp. 182-134, concludes that the Homeric shield was ordinarily a round one 
with a single hand-grip. This conclusion is based on the special mention of 
a shield with two hand-grips in N, 407, and is confirmed by the archaeo- 
logical material bearing on the subject. 

The Owl of Athena. —In B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 529-546 (2 pls.), 
KE. Pottrer publishes a small Corinthian ointment vase in the form of an 
owl, recently acquired by the Louvre, and discusses the connection of the 
bird with Athena. It was not the distinctive attribute of the patron 
goddess of Athens until the middle of the sixth century, the reason for the 
association perhaps being its adoption as a symbol on Athenian coins, and 
the fact that it was connected with Athena Ergane, one of the most ancient 
cults in Attica. 

Discus Throwing Again. — Certain vase partite are used by E 
Pernice (Jb. Arch. I, XXIII, 1908, pp. 94-101; 8 figs.) to supplement or 
correct E. N. Gardiner’s discussions of the actin of throwing the discus, 
especially as to the balbis or starting ground (J.H.S. XXVII, 1907, pp. 1 ff.). 
This was marked out on the sand with a wand, was quite small, and limited 
the position of the right foot only, the left being free to swing farther for- 
ward if desired. 

Lamps from Delos.—In B.C.H. XXXII, 1908, pp. 133-176 (2 pls.; 
47 figs.), W. Dronna publishes the lamps found during the French 
excavations at Delos. Two classes are distinguished: (1) Wheel-made 
lamps (six types), dating from the fifth to the second century B.c. 
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(2) Lamps formed in a mould (nine types), second century B.c. and later. An 
interesting specimen (figs. 39, 40) is in the form of a ship, with fifteen 
mouths on each side. 

Forged Terra-cottas.—In Le Musce, V, 1908, pp. 171-182 (24 figs.), 
O. Tukartses discusses at length the subject of forged terra-cotta figurines. 

Attic Seals.—In Cl. Phil. II, 1908, pp. 399-407, R. J. Bonner dis- 
cusses the use of Attic seals. Instances of the employment of public and 
private seals are collected and the legal aspects of the subject especially 
considered. 

Tettix.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, Beiblatt, cols. 87-96 (fig.), F. 
Hauser again defends his interpretation of rérrué and xpwBvAos against 
Petersen (see A.J.A. XII, p. 233). He interprets the latter word as Stirn- 
schopf, and this meaning is sure. With this fixed his original explanation 
of rerriE must stand. 

The Book Roll in Ancient Art.— In Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 
112-124, T. Birr replies to certain criticisms of his theories on the book 
roll in ancient art, reasserting the significance of certain ways of holding 
the roll, in the left or right hand, etc., and of the reading figures on funeral 
monuments. (See E. Pfuhl, Jb. Arch. J. 1907, pp. 118 ff.; A.J.A., 1908, 
p. 445.) 

The Original Manuscript of Herodotus. — The transposition of 
$§ 124-136 of Book II of Herodotus to a position just before § 100, which 
was suggested by B. Apostolides in 1898, so completely restores the confused 
order of the Egyptian dynasties that it should be accepted as a necessary 
correction. It is to be explained by the misplacing of two rolls that began 
with similar phrases, and it shows the average length of a roll to have been 
about equal to 223 lines of Sayce’s text, with twelve rolls in Book II. 
There may have been a fanciful intention in the number of rolls, as in the 
number of books, and the well-marked divisions of the subject which 
correspond with the rolls suggest that the composition was deliberately 
adapted to such lengths. (W. M. Fiinpers Perrigz, J.H.S. XXVIII, 
1908, pp. 275-276.) | 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Prehistoric Monuments at Gesturi.— The nuraghi of the region of 
Gesturi, Sardinia, are described by A. TARAMELLI in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 
116-120 (see A.J.A. XII, pp. 470-471). 

Monuments on the Appian Way. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 
191-230 (11 figs.), G. Prnza discusses in some detail the remains of the 
funeral monuments near the fifth milestone of the Appian Way. 

The Ara Pacis Augustae. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 175-190 
(4 figs.), J. SteveKinG discusses the newly found pieces of the Ara Pacis 
Augustae especially with reference to “Petersen’s restoration. He thinks 
they prove that the Villa Medici reliefs did not come from the altar, but 
from some other monument probably erected after the death of Augustus. 

Doric Forms at Pompeii. —With regard to old Doric forms at Pompeii, 
A. Mau has two papers in Rim. Mitt. XXIII, 1908, pp. 78-106 (pl. ; 6 figs.). 

The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, 
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pp. 423-434, J. ZEILLER gives with some detail an account of his examina- 
tion of the palace of Diocletian at Spalato and corrects the restoration pro- 
posed by Adam. 

SCULPTURE 


Roman Reliefs in Corsica.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 171-172, E. 
MIcHON gives an account of four Roman reliefs in the island of Corsica. 
One is at Meria. This was once the support for a table and is adorned 
with winged Genii. The second, which is at Luri, has four busts side by 
side. It dates from the time of the Antonines and is in poor condition. 
The other two are at Aleria. One of them has decorative designs and once 
belonged to some building. It is not later than the second century A.D. 
The other is adorned with two male busts and is of later date. 

The Leafy Bust at Nemi. —In Cl. R. XXII, 1908, pp. 147-149, J. G. 
FRAZER discusses the bust found at Nemi in which are two heads back to 
back, one old and one youthful, with leaves on their necks (see A.J.A. XII, 
p. 235). He quotes with approval the theory of F. Granger that the artist 
intended to represent the Rex Nemorensis, the priest of Diana at Nemi. The 
older man would thus be the actual priest and the younger his youthful 
assailant. He thinks that the leaves are oak leaves and that he has here 
confirmation of his theory that the priest of Diana at Nemi personated the 
god of the oak. 

The Capitoline Wolf.—In Kilio, VIII, 1908, pp. 440-456 (2 figs.), 
E. PETERSEN discusses the bronze wolf at present preserved in the Palazzo de’ 
Conservatori in Rome. ‘There are breaks on both of the hind legs which a 
distinguished electrician, Professor G. Mengarini, shows were produced by 
lightning. Petersen, therefore, identifies this wolf with the wolf struck by 
lightning in 65 B.c. and mentioned by Cicero (Cat. II, 19) and other writers- 

Fragments of Roman Reliefs. — Various scattered fragments of Roman 
reliefs, especially gable sculptures, are discussed by W. AMELUNG in Rém. 
Mitt. XXIII, 1908, pp. 1-10 (8 pls.; 2 figs.). 

The Sculptures of the Vatican Museum.— In the second part of 
his catalogue of the sculptures in the Vatican Museum (Die Sculpturen des 
Vaticanischen Museums, Vol. II, Berlin, 1908, G. Reimer, 768 pp. 8 vo.; 83 | 
pls. 4to. M. 30) W. AmMELUNG maintains the high standard of the first vol- | 
ume. He describes in detail, with bibliography, the objects in the Belve- | 
dere, the Sala degli Animali, the Galleria delle Statue, the Sala dei Busti, : 
the Gabinetto delle Maschere, and the Loggia Scoperta. A volume of 83 
plates accompanies the text. 

Provincial Reliefs.— A relief in limestone, dating perhaps from the | 
first century B.c., at Amiternum is discussed by N. PersicnuetTti in Rim. | 
Mitt. X XIII, 1908, pp. 15-25 (pl.; 3 figs.). It represents a funeral feast, and is | 
compared by Persichetti with another provincial relief, also at Amiternum, | 
depicting a funeral procession. Even more provincial reliefs from the | 
neighboring Aquila are published by F. WEEGE, tbid. pp. 26-82 (4 figs.), | 
examples of a rustic art with boorish humor. 





VASES AND PAINTING 


An Arretine Fragment in England.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. X XI, 1907, 
pp. 461-462 (fig.), F. HAVERFIELD publishes a fragment of Arretine ware 
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found at Bicester. Pieces of this kind of pottery are rarely found in Eng- 
land and such as have come to light have almost all been found in London. 

Neoptolemus in Scyros.—In Z. Bild. K. N. F. XIX, pp. 312-315 
(2 figs.), R. ENGELMANN offers an interpretation of a wall painting in the 
Naples museum (No. 1219 in the catalogue) which has not hitherto been 
understood. At the right is seated a lady beside whom are shield, spear, 
and a traveller’s bag. At her feet sits a slave. Behind her stands a youth 
and in front of her two men, one of whom is bearded. In the background 
is a funeral monument. A fragment of another copy of this painting has re- 
cently been found in the house of the Amoretti in Pompeii, and beneath the 
older man is the name ®otvwé. This enables the writer to identify the scene 
as Phoenix and Diomedes in Scyros begging Deidamia to let Neoptolemus 
goto Troy. The arms are those of Achilles and the monument a cenotaph 
erected to his memory. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Inscription from Aquileia. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1908, pp. 264- 
282 (3 figs.), A. VON PREMERSTEIN discusses and restores a fragmentary 
inscription from Aquileia, the first part of which was found in 1788 
(C.I.L. V, 8270), and the second part in 1906. It was set up in honor 
of C. Sempronius Tuditanus, who, while consul in 129 B.c., defeated the 
Tapydes. 

Inscriptions from Rome.— A large number of inscriptions found in 
Rome or the vicinity are discussed by G. Garri in B. Com. Rom. XXXV, 
1907, pp. 328-361. 

Hadrian’s Lex de Rudibus Agris. — In Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 154-185, 
J. CARCOPINO discusses at length the criticisms of his publication of the 
Lex Hadriana de rudibus agris made by Mispoulet and Schulten. The 
readings and interpretations proposed by these scholars are examined in 
detail. The copy of the law found by Carcopino at Ain-el-Djemala was 
dated by him in the lifetime of Hadrian, and this date is reaffirmed. 

The T. Furius Victorinus Inscription.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, 
pp. 123-125, A. HERon pk VILLEFOssE publishesa brief note on the T. Furius 
Victorinus inscription restored by C. Huelsen (Ausonia, LI, 1907, pp. 67- 
76; A.J.A. XII, p. 238). In line 11 he proposes in place of Huelsen’s 


| SNES ie ee PROC . PROVINCIAE 
HISPANIAE ci T - proc. al. GALL 
the following: 
oo gee ae aeeeanee PROC - PROVINCIAE 
Astur |AE- ET - GALL . ate mar ties : 
Inscriptions from Northern Africa. — In Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 457-463, 
H. Dessav discusses two inscriptions from northern Africa. One of them 
(C.I.L. VIII, 1206) concerns the colony Hippo Diarrhytus; the other is a 
military inscription found at Lambesis and discussed by Cagnat in M. Soc. 
Ant. Fr. 1894, pp. 35 ff. 
A Latin Inscription from Ouled d’Agha. — The Latin inscription from 
Ouled d’Agha, northern Africa, discussed by R. ENGELMANN, Berl. Phil. W. 
1907, col. 478, which reads bide vive e bide possas plurima bide, he now refers 
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to an original: invide, vive, vide, possis ut plura videre, a formula meant to 
divert the influence of the evil eye. (Berl. Phil. W. August 29, 1908.) 

Epigraphic Bulletin. —In Rk. Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 331-352, R. Cacnat 
and M. Brsnrer, in their review of epigraphical publications (March- 
June), give the text of one hundred and four inscriptions (Greek and 
Latin), with notes on publications relating to epigraphy. 


COINS 


Aes Rude in Etruscan Tombs.— In Not. Scav. 1907, pp. 665-675 (10 
figs.), L. A. MrLani describes two finds of considerable numbers of bronze 
axes (paalstabs) and aes rude in Etruscan tombs, and upholds the funereal 
(Charon’s fee) and monetary function of aes rude and aes signatum in 
Etruria in early times. The article, with its illustrations, is reprinted in 
R. Ital. Num. XXI, 1908, 443-458. - 

Aes Grave in Pre-Roman Sicily. —In Boll. Num. VI, 1908, pp. 19 f., 
Pao Lo Orsi publishes a brief account of pieces of Roman aes grave recently 
found in Sicily, the finds being interesting for their bearing upon the ques- 
tion of early relations between Sicily and Rome. In a letter based upon 
this article (ibid. pp. 93-97) E. J. HAEBERLIN raises the question whether 
these coins passed current at their indicated values, or were estimated 
simply by metallic weight, and Orsi adds some observations, and appeals for 
more attention to discoveries of aes rude by archaeologists working in Sicily. 

Early Italian Coinage.—In Z. Num. XXVII, 1908, pp. 1-115, E. J. 
HAEBERLIN determines, on the basis of the extensive investigation of 
weights made by him, the origin and standard of the coinage-systems in use — 
in Italy before the introduction of the Roman denarius-system. The first 
part of a discussion of Haeberlin’s theory by C. F. LEnmann-Haupt fol- 
lows in the same number, pp. 117-136. 

Early Roman Gold Coinage. — An article in the Corolla Numismatica 
(London, 1906) by H. Willers on ‘Die rémische Goldprigung des Jahres 
209 v. Chr.’ gives E. J. HAEBERLIN an opportunity to change the purpose 
expressed in his ‘Systematik,’ and to set forth, in correction of Willers, his 
views of the latest Etruscan and earliest Roman gold coinage in Z. Num. 
XXVI, 1907, pp. 229-272 (pl.; figs.), instead of reserving them for his— 
great work on the aes grave. 

Roman Coins in Mysia. — In Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 440 f., F. W. Has- 
Luck adds the description of a few more coins to those published by him, 
ibid. 1906, pp. 26 ff. 

Rare or Unpublished Roman Gold Coins. — Sixteen rare or unpub-— 
lished Roman gold coins, ranging in date from 16 B.c. to the reign of Mag- — 
nus Maximus (383-388 A.p.), from which an aureus is described with the — 
mintmark AVG - OB, referring to the mint at London, then called Augusta, 
are published by Sir Jonn Evans (+ May 31, 1908; this was perhaps his last 
work) in Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 85-101 (pl). 

Hoard of Roman Silver Coins. — At Casaleone (Venetia) a hoard of 
Roman coins was found in April, 1901, ranging in date from 268 to ca. 44 
B.c. The denarii numbered 714 (60 dentellate), the quinarii, 317. No ses-— 
tertius was found. All are described by L. Rizzox1, Jun., in Not. Scav. 
1908, pp. 91-97. 
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Hoard of Denarii of Antony at Delos.— In R. Ital. Num. XXI, 1908, 
pp- 239-243, M. BALERFELDT analyzes and discusses a hoard of 650 denarii 
found in August 1905, during the excavations of the French School at Delos 
(A.J.A. X.p. 105). Of the entire hoard 604 pieces were “ legionary ” denarii 
of M. Antonius. The belief that this coinage was issued very shortly before 
the battle of Actium “ acquires more ample confirmation through this find.” 

The Value of the Denarius. — L. Crsano, in Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 
1908, pp. 237-256, discusses the value of the denarius and the rate of interest 
in the time of Constantine, on the basis of an inscription discovered in 1906 
at Feltre, the ancient Feltria. Incidentally it 1s pointed out that the fabri 
and the centonarii formed one corpus, and that refrigerare is used of the 
banquet in honor of the dead. 

Rome and Germany. — Fr. GNeccui prints in R. Ital. Num. X XI, 1908, 
pp. 347-376 (3 pls.), a list of the Roman imperial coins that commemo- 
rate relations with Germany, and prefixes some general observations. 

An Unpublished Paelignian Coin. —G. PAansa publishesin R. Jtal. Num. 
XX, 1907, pp. 533-536 (fig.), a bronze belonging to the uncial series of the 
Paeligni, bearing the Janus-head on the obverse, and on the reverse a winged 
Victory crowning a trophy of arms, under which is PAL (for TALACINV, 
contr. TALACNV, = Paelignus). 

Face on the As of Hatria.— G. Pawnsa elaborates the suggestion of 
Lurer Sorriccuio in taking the face of an aged, bearded personage on the 
as of Hatria, with sleeping dog and HAT on reverse, to be that of Hadranus, 
or Hatranus, a divinity of war and fire among the Siculi, tutelary deity and 
founder of Hatria,a Siculan town. (R. [tal. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 517-537 ; pl.) 

Capitoline Medallions.— C. SrrAFInr publishes anew in Ff. Ital. Num. 
XXI, 1908, pp. 245-253 (pl.), four medallions in the Capitoline collection 
that were discovered in Rome in excavations by the Monte di Giustizia, 
on the Viminal, in 1876, and were first published by P. E. Visconti in B. 
Com. Rom. 1877, pp. 76-78. At the time of the earlier publication the 
medallions were covered by oxidation ; they are now shown in a more per- 
fect condition. 

Use of Roman Medallions. — Fr. GNECCHI reviews and combats, in 
Boll. Num. VI, 1908, pp. 77-81, G. Pansa’s belief that the medaglioni cerchiati 
were made especially to adorn military standards (see A.J.A. XII, p. 241). 

Roman Medallions with Dionysiac Types. — Seventeen medallions, all 
of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and the younger Faustina, 
and dating from 138 (?), 189, 145 or 146, and 153 (that of Faustina undated) 
are pictured and described by Fr. GNeccur, who remarks that the repre- 
sentation of Dionysiac scenes on these reverses forms the only exception to 
the uniform seriousness of types on Roman coins. He thinks the medallions 
struck to commemorate special festivals, including the marriage of M. Au- 
relius and Faustina, and the Dionysiac types to reflect the revival of Greek 
influences in that period (R. Ital. Num. XX, 1907, pp. 499-516; pl.; figs.). 

Diverse Styles in Roman Coinage. — L. LAFFRANCHI continues in Ff. 
Ttal. Num. XXI, 1908, pp. 199-212 (pl.), his series of articles on the styles of 
Roman coins, discussing how the coins of Valerian and Gallienus issued 
from the mints of Viminacium and Antioch. 

Britannia on a Sestertius of Antoninus Pius. — The representation of 
Britannia on the early copper coins of modern England, beginning with the 
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reign of Charles II, may be inspired by that on a rare sestertius of Antoninus 
Pius described by F. A. WALTERS in Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 194-6. 

Temple of Cybele on a Contorniate. — A cast medallion of seventeenth- 
century workmanship shows on the obverse a head of Lucilla with a legend 
of the younger Faustina, and on the reverse an enthroned Cybele adapted 
from a well-known coin of the elder Faustina. This same figure is seen 
depicted in front of a temple on the reverse of a rare contorniate, which 
temple is doubtless the temple of Cybele on the Palatine, reconstructed by 
Augustus. (KATHARINE EspaILe, Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 56-61; pl.) 

Tesserae with Numerals I-XVI.— Fr. Gneccui adopts with applause 
a suggestion of Professor David Eugene Smith, of Columbia University, that 
the series of imperial bronze tesserae, each with a numeral on the otherwise 
plain reverse, the highest being XVI, are simply tokens denoting each so 
many asses, the highest (XVI) equalling, therefore, a denarius. (R. Ital. 
Num. XX, 1907, pp. 515 f.) 

Coinage of Carausius.—In Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 373- 426 (5 pls. ¥ 
Percy H. Wess continues his detailed analytic description of the coinage 
of Carausius. 

False Attributions of Fourth-century Coins.— In Num. Chron. 1908, 
pp. 81-83, P. H. W[exBB] points out that “ Helena, the wife of Crispus, must. 
follow Fausta, the wife of Constantius II, into numismatic obscurity,” Cohen’s 
attribution of a Fausta, N. F. coin to Fausta, the wife of Constantine the 
Great, being surely correct. 

Additions to Cohen’s Lists.— EpmMonp Gout continues in R. Jtal. 
Num. XX, 1907, pp. 587-574; XXII, 1908, pp. 387-430, his contributions of 
descriptions of Roman coins from the National Hungarian Museum at. 
Budapest not found in Cohen. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Early Aegean Civilization in Italy.—In 4.S.A. XIII (Session 
1906-1907), pp. 405-422, T. E. Peer examines the remains of early civiliza- 
tion, especially pottery, in Italy, and concludes that “firstly, South Italy - 
and Sicily were, during the Neolithic and Early Metal period, in direct com- 
munication with various centres of the Aegean civilization, using the word 
in its widest sense. Objects were imported into, and perhaps imitated in, 
various parts of Italy, including the southeast coast, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Liguria. The places most strongly pointed to are Hissarlik, the lower part 
of the Balkan peninsula, and perhaps Crete. . .. Secondly, the earliest 
civilization of the Neolithic period in South Italy is of an Aegean rather 
than an Italian type, and presents considerable affinities with that of Crete 
in particular. It is possible that both have a common origin and are due to: 
branches of a single people. Thirdly, as in the Aegean so in Sicily, though 
nowhere else in Italy, the Early Metal period was marked by the appearance: 
of painted pottery. Much of the design is native, derived from wicker- 
work, but some seems to point to the Balkan peninsula, while the technique — 
was probably introduced from elsewhere in the Aegean.” 

The Date of the Servian Wall. — At the February (1908) meeting of 
the Archaeological Society of Berlin, P., GRAFFUNDER discussed the date of the 
Servian wail. On the strength of his measurements of the stones, which 
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showed the “ Oscan” foot to prevail, alongside of the later “ Roman” foot, 
introduced by the decemvirs, he refers the older portions of the wall to a 
date much earlier than that usually assigned, placing them before the Gallic 
invasion, — perhaps in the second half of the sixth century B.c. (Berl. Phil. 
W. November 7, 1908.) 

The Present State of the Etruscan Question. — In Kio, VIII, 1908, 
pp. 252-262, A. KANNENGIESSER summarizes the recent literature upon the 
subject of the Etruscans. The philologists deny that they were an Indo- 
Germanic people, while the anthropologists affirm that they were. Most 
scholars who have treated the subject are inclined to identify them with the 
Pelasgians. Montelius and Woltmann even hold that they were Pelasgians 
driven out of the Peloponnesus by the Dorian invasion. Von Luschan con- 
nects them with the Armenians and believes that as a race they were spread 
over Europe south of the Alps. The Raeti were a branch of this race. The 
theory that the Carians, the Hittites, the inhabitants of the Caucasus, and 
the Etruscans belonged to the same race is held with some modifications 
by a number of scholars. Thomsen even thought he had found resem- 
blances between Etruscan and the language of the Caucasus. Fick believes 
that in prehistoric times Greece and Asia Minor had a Pelasgian-Hittite 
population; and Kannengiesser points out that the suffix v@ found in what 
are supposed to be Pelasgian words is common in Etruscan. There are, 
however, still writers like Carra de Vaux who believe in the Ural-Altai 
origin of the race and the connection of the language with Turkish. ‘The 
chief difficulty in the investigation of the subject lies in the fact that there 
is no sure test for what is truly Etruscan and what was adopted by them 
from other peoples. It is hoped that the discoveries at Boghaz-Koi may 
help solve the problem. 

The Siege of Gela in 405 B.C.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, 
pp. 257-268, G. CuLTRERA discusses the position of the Carthaginian en- 
campment. Disagreeing with Schubring and with Holm, he places it at 
Capo Soprano, preferring to assume a lacuna in the account given by Dio- 
dorus rather than to admit a change in the course of the river. 

The Value of the Fasti of the Early Roman Republic. — In Rend. 
Ace. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 33-68, Errore Pats arrives at the conclusion 
that the lists of the consuls and of the trib. mil. cons. pot. cannot be regarded 
as more authoritative than those of the dictators and the triumphs. None 
of these have more value for the history of the early republic than the elogia 
of the Forum of Augustus. 

Problems in the Topography of Rome. —In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXVIII, 
1908, pp. 233-282, in a paper entitled ‘ Les Origines du Forum,’ A. P1GAaNn— 
IOL discusses a large number of the most difficult problems of the topography 
of early Rome with the following results. The original Sacra Via, running 
almost exactly due east and west and passing along the south side of the 
existing Regia, formed the decumanus of the city at a stage in its growth 
before that of the Septimontium. This was the real Roma Quadrata, in- 
eluding the Palatine, the Arx, and the Oppius, and may be called urbs tri- 
montialis, or Sabine Rome. The cardo intersected the decumanus at right 
angles, just west of the temple of Vesta. The fragment of tufa pavement, 
surrounded by part of a circular wall of travertine, which Piganiol identifies 
with the puteal Scribonianum, marks the point of intersection. This cardo 
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terminated at its southern end at the Porta Romanula which is thus placed 
on the clivus Victoriae above the precinct of Juturna, and on the north at 
the Porta Janualis. This is identified with the temple of Ianus Geminus, 
and is regarded as nothing more than a gate in the wall of the urbs trimonti- 
alis. It is placed near the northeast corner of the curia. By an ingenious 
process the date of the founding of Roma Sabina, if in the eighth century 
B.c., is calculated to have been the first or second of April, and the tradi- 
tional date of the founding of the Palatine city, April 21, is explained as a 
transfer from the later stage of the city. The lani— summus, medius, and 
imus — were arches over the decumanus and cardo at their points of entrance 
into the Forum. Incidentally a number of other disputed points are settled 
provisionally, such as the sites of the Trigillum Sororium, the domus regis 
sacrificuli, the domus Valeriorum, the temple of the Penates, and the sacellum 
Larum. 

Fragment 140 of the Marble Plan of Rome. —In Mél. Arch. Hist. 
XXVIII, 1908, pp. 225-228, P. Brcor shows that fragment 140 (F.U.R. 
Jordan) of the marble plan of Rome belongs at the southeast corner of the 
porticus Pompei, and he identifies the rectangular structure marked on this 
fragment, just outside the porticus, with the curia Pompei in which Caesar 
was murdered. 

The Recent Discoveries on the Palatine.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XVII, 1908, pp. 201-210, D. Vaa.rert replies to the criticisms of L. Prano- 
RINI in Rend. Acc. Lincet, XVI, 1907 (see A.J.A. XI, p. 474), maintaining 
his original opinion. | 

The Columbaria of Rome.—In Klio, VIII, 1908, pp. 282-301 (fig.), 
V. Maccuioro discusses at length the columbaria of Rome. He enumerates 
61 and explains their construction, origin, location, and relation to the popu- 
lation of the city. ' 

The Shrine and Oracle at Palestrina.—In the light of recent dis- 
coveries at Palestrina, O. Maruccui proves conclusively that the principal 
shrine and oracle were situated in the lower group of buildings, planted 
against the rock and adjoining the older forum. (b. Com. Rom. XXXV, 
1907, pp. 275-324, 2 pls.; 2 figs.; cf. pp. 364-865.) 

The Bronze Tripod from the Temple of Isis at Pompeii. — A com- 
parison of styles and examination of details shows that the celebrated bronze 
tripod from the temple of Isis at Pompeii and now at Naples did not origi- 
nally belong with the pan or tray that now stands upon it. Both may be 
Augustan, but the support is much finer, to be compared with the Hildes- 
heim silverware, while the upper part resembles rather the Boscoreale 
treasure. In ancient times the tray was fitted in, by means of a supporting 
ring, below the proper top of the tripod, and the effect of the latter is much 
finer if its whole height is freely displayed. Many such separable tripods 
were used with flat table tops laid on them and not permanently fastened. 
This one is not made, as most of them are, to pull out and push together, 
for convenience in storing and to fit different tops. (KE. PeRnicE, Jb. Arch. 
I. XXUI, 1908, pp. 107-111; 4 figs.) 

The Alexander Mosaic.— Further observations on the Alexander 
mosaic by E. Pernice may be found in Rom. Mitt. XXII, 1908, pp. 11-14. 

Herculaneum. —In Herculaneum Past, Present, and Future (London, 
1908, Macmillan and Co.; xxii, 8324 pp.; 48 pls. $5), C. Watpsrerrn and 


nl 
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L. SHOOBRIDGE discuss the topography of Herculaneum, the inhabitants of 
the district, the eruption of 79 a.p., the site since the eruption, the exca- 
vations already made, the objects found, and give a bibliography. The 
yolume is the outcome of Professor Waldstein’s scheme for a renewal of 
the excavations, and in one of the three appendices the authors publish the 
correspondence on this subject to date. 

Roman Terrets of Bronze. —In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LX VU, 1907, pp. 268- 
296 (5 figs.), A. HEron DE VILLEFOSSE discusses a number of objects of 
bronze, consisting of a short bar, usually square or polygonal, having on 
either side a ring which often has the shape of a swan’s neck. He enu- 
merates eighteen of these objects and concludes that they were placed up- 
right upon the yoke of a chariot as a guide for the reins. In B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1908, pp. 150-152 (fig.), A. MerRLIN gives a brief account of the one 
found at Kasrin in Tunis. 

Pila Muralia.— The finding of some heavy wooden weapons in the 
boggy soil next the Roman camp at Oberaden, Westphalia (A.J.A. XH, 
pp: 372, 478), has suggested the history of the word pilum. These somewhat 
primitive weapons, 13-2 metres long, tapering to a point at each end, 
angular in section, and with a hand-hold at the middle, are, with the excep- 
tion of the pointed ends, just like the huge kitchen pestle ( pilum) seen in 
some Greek vase-pictures and statuettes, and undoubtedly took their name 
from that implement. When the invention of the iron head had greatly 
modified the form and use of the military pilum, the old wooden weapon 
was still occasionally used; and being especially adapted to the defence of 
a fortification, was distinguished as the pilum murale. Jove’s thunderbolt 
seems to be an idealized form of the early pilum. (G. KRopATSCHECK in 
Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 79-94, pl.; 14 figs.) 

Representations of the Roman Provinces. —In Le Rappresentanze 
Figurate delle Provincie Romane (Rome, 1908, E. Loescher and Co.; 86 pp.; 
4 pls.; 12 figs. 8 fr.), M. Jarra examines in detail the pictorial representa- 
tions of the Roman provinces. These are found chiefly on coins. He also 
discusses the origin and development of the types. 


SPAIN 
The Prehistoric Chronology of the Iberian Peninsula. — In R. Arch. 


XII, 1908, pp. 219-265 (6 figs.), J. DicueLerte begins a study of the pre- 


historic chronology of the Iberian peninsula. He sketches the progress of 
knowledge of the subject, due to excavations, among which those of 
H. and L. Siret are of great importance. The theories published by 
L. Siret (‘L’Espagne préhistorique,’ Rev. des questions scientifiques, Octo- 
ber, 1893, ‘Orientaux et Occidentaux en Espagne aux temps préhistoriques,’ 


tid. 1907, ‘ Religions néolithiques del’ Ibérie,’ Rev. prehistorique, 1908, Nos. 


7 and 8) are refuted. The neolithic period in Spain corresponds to the 
Cycladic or Amorgan civilization in the Aegean, certainly not later than 
2000 B.c., and has no connection with the Phoenicians. Vases from the 
Argar, between Carthagena and Almeria, correspond to early Minoan vases 
from Crete and belong to the bronze age, which therefore antedates by cen- 
turies the Celtic occupation. The influence of the civilization of the eastern 
Mediterranean regions is very marked. Many further details are discussed. 
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FRANCE 


The Vase of Belloy.—In R. Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 339-341 (pl.), 
H. Breurt discusses the vase found at Belloy-sur-‘Somme and now in the 
museunt at Amiens upon which are three representations of a flying bird. 
It dates from the end of the neolithic or beginning of the bronze age. 

Two Gallic Vases.—In R. Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 257-261 (2 pls.; 2 
figs.), A. Cartier publishes two Gallic vases in the museum at Geneva. 
They were found at Geneva about fifty years ago. In shape they are like 
the olla. The decoration consists of a painted design in black upon a red 
background with a band of white above and below. The design on one ~ 
vase consists of a band of squares upon which birds and a lozenge-shaped ~ 
pattern alternate; upon the other is a series of eleven birds. Gallic vases 
decorated with other than geometric designs are extremely rare. 

Graffiti on Pottery of Allieux and Avocourt.—In R. Arch. XI, 
1908, pp. 391-394, G. CHENET gives a list, with some facsimiles, of thirty- 
one graffiti on pottery from Les Allieux and of eight from <Avocourt 
(Meuse). 

Postcards Reproducing Roman Monuments in France.—In A. 
Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 266-277, J. DecurELeTTE publishes a list of 247 post- 
cards with illustrations after Roman monuments in France. ‘This supple- 
ments the list of 188 cards published ibid. IX, 1906, pp. 329-335. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ancient Marbles in Geneva.—In R. Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 153-173 
(17 figs.), W. Deonna describes seventeen ancient marbles in Geneva. 
Thirteen are in the Musée Fol. They are: (1) A double herm representing 
(a) a bearded Hermes, type of the Hermes Propylaeus of Alcamenes, and 
(6) a youthful, long-haired Apollo; (2) a torso of a youth in Polyclitan 
style; (3) a head of Hermes, with wings, of Phidian type ; (4) an Apollo — 
Sauroctonus, much restored; (5) a male torso, replica, but without its ex- 
aggerations, of the Farnese Heracles ; (6) head of the elder son of Laocoén, 
a copy probably of renaissance date; (7) an effeminate Dionysus head, with 
long hair and a wreath of grapevine; (8) head and torso of Aphrodite, 
originally in the attitude of the Venus de’ Medici; (9) head of Aphrodite, 
Capitoline type; (10) torso of youthful Dionysus; (11) head of Flora, with 
wreath; (12) torso of an old man carrying a kid, very realistic, of the time 
of Augustus; (13) archaic female head, decorating the arm of a throne 
probably the same throne from which caine the head in Copenhagen, 
Glypt. Ny-Carlsberg, pl. 17. In the Musée Archéologique is a limestone 
group of a centaur and a nymph, Cypriote work of the sixth century. In 
the Musée Rath are (1) a torso of Aphrodite, resembling the Aphrodite of 
the Vatican; (2) a male torso, excellent replica of the Pasquino; (3) a 
statue of Trajan, nude except tor a chlamys, conceived according to the 
Polyclitan scheme. In R. Et. Anc. X, 1908, pp. 250-256 (2 figs.), he dis- 
cusses a marble head, probably of Aphrodite, in the Musée Fol. He dates” 
it at the end of the fourth century and connects it with an ephebus head in’ 
Boston and a bronze head of Artemis in Naples. He also discusses a terra- 
cotta warming apparatus which is the best-preserved specimen of its kind. 
Both objects have been published before. 
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GERMANY 


A Tomb of the Bronze Age at Anderlingen.—In Rém.-Germ. 
Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1908, pp. 46-47, Dr. Hanne reports briefly upon the 
prehistoric tomb found near Anderlingen (4.J.A. XII, p. 372). It dates 
from the bronze age (Montelius, Period II). The three human figures found 
on one of the slabs are about 50 cm. high, and in style and technique re- 
semble figures found on monuments of the bronze age in Scandinavia. 

The CasteJlum Lupiae flumini adpositum at Haltern. — Further 
excavations at Haltern i. W. (see A.J.A. XI, p. 365 and XII, p. 246) have 
determined the location of the praetorium of the Feldlager, through the 
discovery of the southern gate of the camp. The officers’ quarters in the 
larger camp were not discovered, but in the course of the excavations a 
great amount of pottery was brought to light, which furnishes valuable 
material for the study of provincial ceramics from 11 B.c. to 16 a.p. In- 
dications seem to point to a reoccupation of the larger camp by the Romans, 
and to this question special attention will be directed during the continuation, 
of the excavations. (H. DraGEenporrr, Rém.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, I, 
1908, pp. 75-77.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Palaeolithic Remains from the Gudenus Cave. —In Mitt. Anth. Ges. 
XXX VIII, 1908, pp. 277-294 (12 pls. ; 9 figs.), H. OBERMAIER and H. Breurn 
discuss the palaeolithic remains from the Gudenus cave near Krems on the 
Danube in lower Austria. 

Palaeolithic Remains on the Biikkgebirge.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges. 
XXXVIII, 1908, pp. 232-263 (8 pls.; 19 figs.), O. HERMAN discusses at 
length the significance of the palaeolithic remains found on the Biikkgebirge 
near Miskolez, Hungary. 

The Warrior from Celeia. — In R. Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 115-119 (2 figs.), 
S. Remnacu publishes the statue of an officer in the Roman army found 
about 1840 in the bed of the Voglena near Cilli (Celeia in Noricum) and 
now in the museum there. It was published by Conze in the Denkschriften 
of the Vienna Academy, 1877-78, Vols. XXVI-XXVII, pl. XU. The man 
was evidently a barbarian, but his Roman military costume proclaims him 
an officer. A bundle of cylindrical objects by his side is a set of book-rolls. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A Barrow at Sunningdale.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. X XI, 1907, pp. 303- 
308, O. A. SHRUBSOLE describes the excavation of a barrow near Sunning- 
dale Station and discusses the British urns found within it. 

Neolithic Implements from Hampshire.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 
1907, pp. 263-266 and 462-463, W. DaLe discusses certain neolithic imple- 
ments from Hampshire in his collection. 

Brooches of the Crossbow Type in Cornwall.—JIn Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXI, 1907, pp. 372-374 (fig.), C. H. Reap discusses two bronze brooches of 
the crossbow type found at Harlyn Bay, Cornwall, and shows that they 
are not of British type, but closely related to types found in the Iberian 

peninsula. 


\ 
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Water-clocks in Ancient Britain.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, 
pp. 319-333 (plan; pl.), R. A. Smiru discusses at length the use of water- 
clocks in pre-Roman Britain. 

A Roman Wreck.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, pp. 268-291 (pl.; 
6 figs.), R. A. Smiru discusses the wreck of a Roman boat loaded with 
Gallo-Roman pottery on Pudding-pan Rock in the Thames estuary. (See 
Archaeologia, V, pp. 282 ff.) The wreck dates from the second century A.p. 
The writer pays special attention to the potters’ signatures. 

Folk Memory.—In his Folk Memory (Oxford, 1908, Clarendon Press, 
416 pp.; 36 figs.), W. JoHNSON discusses at length the remains and the lore 
of primitive man still to be found in Great Britain. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Origin of Persian Faience. —In Burl. Mag. XIII, 1908, pp. 134— 
143, E. Anges R. HarGH argues that the ceramic art of mediaeval Persia 
was a native growth and developed from an earlier art derived from survi- 
vals of the Mycenaean. The Persian faience was introduced into Damascus 
and Rhodes at the beginning of the sixteenth century, at the time of their 
conquest by the Ottoman Turks, whose only culture was that which the 
Persianized Seljuks had taught them. In Rhodes this art developed special 
features recalling the ancient Rhodian ware of the seventh century B.c., due 
perhaps to the survival of a local tradition. 


The Mosque of Makam Ali.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXIX, 1908, 


pp. 63-76, F. Sarre discusses the mosque of Makam Ali on the road from 
Bagdad to Damascus. He compares it with the mosque of Ibn Tulun in 
Cairo, and because of the resemblance of some of its details to gold medals 
of the Califs of the tenth century he assigns this date to the building. 
Nonna and Stephanus of Aila.—In B.C.H. XXXI, 1907, p. 420, C. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU comments briefly on the possible identity of Nonna, 


wife (?) of Stephanus, architect of the Church of Justinian at Sinai (cf. ibid.’ 


p. 382), and the Nonna of an epitaph of Beersheba. 


The Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Church of the Apostles. — 


—In his Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche (Leipzig, 1908, J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchh. I: vi, 234 pp.; 14 pls.; 14 figs. IL: vi, 284 pp.; 10 pls.; 3 figs: 
M. 40), A. HEISENBERG discusses at length two important churches of the 
time of Constantine. In volume [ he recounts the history of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem and explains the changes which it has 
undergone. In volume II he discusses in a similar way the Church of the 
Apostles in Constantinople and its mosaics. The different scenes are 
examined in detail. 

Bithynica.—In B.S.A. XIII (Session 1906-07), pp. 285-308 (12 figs.), 
F. W. Hastuck describes, with historical discussion, Byzantine churches 


and fortresses in Bithynia, and publishes nine inscriptions, all apparently ~ 


of late date. At Trigla the church of St. Stephen is of the cross-in-square 
type, with two (originally three) apses. It was probably built about 800 
A.p. The church of Pantobasilissa, of the cross-in-square type, now much 
restored, is famous for its cures of cripples: patients incubate three days, 
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fasting. ‘The monastery churches of Medikion and Pelekete, near Triglia, 
are now almost entirely modern. AtSyge the Church of the Archangels is 
also an incubation sanctuary. Of the original church (780 a.p. according to 
the inscription) only the compartment roofed by the great dome and the 
single apse remain. The rest is modern. The Byzantine fortresses of 
Caesarea, Katoikia (Kete), and Koubouklia are historically, rather than archi- 
tecturally, interesting. On the island of Kalolimno (ancient Besbicus), 
opposite the mouth of the Rhyndacus, is the monastery of the Metamor- 
phosis. Of the original church only the fine pavement of colored marble 





Figure 4.— Tue Nativiry. CHAPEL oF St. BARBARA. 


remains. The present building, probably of the sixteenth century, is of 
very rough construction. 

Subterranean Chapels in Cappadocia.—In R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 
1-82 (3 pls.; 4 figs), G. pe JERPHANION describes in general two groups of 
subterranean chapels, one at Soghanle, the other at Gueureme, in Cappado- 
cia (see A.J.A. XII, p. 379), and gives a detailed description of the chapel 
of St. Barbara at Soghanle, and that of the Ascension at Gueureme. Both 
are Byzantine churches in their architectural forms, though carved from 
the solid rock. The chapel of the Ascension has nine domes. Both are 
decorated with elaborate series of paintings of biblical scenes and saints. 
The chapel of St. Barbara, with its paintings, is dated probably between 
976 and 985 a.p. The paintings show the style of the great art of the 
period, but the execution of an unskilful painter (Fig. 4). The paintings 
in the chapel of the Ascension date from the eleventh century, but an earlier 
decoration under them shows that the chapel itself antedates the paintings 
by some years at least. 
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The Origin of the Rectangular Nimbus. —In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LX VU, 
1907, pp. 55-71, P. Laver discusses the origin and use of the rectangular 
nimbus. The earliest example about which there is no dispute dates from 
the eighth century. It was used from the eighth to the thirteenth century, 
and especially during the ninth century in Rome, where it was always the 
sign of some great person, pope or emperor, who was then living or only 
recently dead. It was not employed by the Byzantines, and seems to have 
been adopted by the popes to meet the criticism of the iconoclasts. 

The Symbols of the Evangelists. — The symbols of the Evangelists do 
not appear in Byzantine art until after the beginning of the Crusades. On 
the other hand they can be traced in Western monuments as early as the 
end of the fourth century. The Durham Book, known to be a copy, in part 
at least, from a manuscript produced in the neighborhood of Naples, prob- 
ably owed to this prototype its pictures of the Evangelists. In these the 
figures of the Evangelists are inscribed in Greek, 6 dyvos Madpxos, etc., but 
the symbols all have a Latin inscription, e.g. imago leonis, for the lion. 
Such evidence points to a purely Western origin for the symbols, which 
were then carried into Byzantine art by the Crusades. (J. A. Hersert, 
Burl. Mag. XIII, 1908, pp. 162-167.) ~ 

Sassanid and Byzantine Silks.—In Gaz. B.-A. XL, 1908, pp. 471- 
493, G. Micron argues that Sassanid silks are to be distinguished from 
Byzantine by a fondness for movement. The mounted bowman, the cir- 
cular frames enclosing the patterns, the heraldic repetition of the same 
motif are characteristic; while the fire altar and the tree of life are favorite 
motifs. A list of Sassanid silks in European museums and a classification 
of the motifs in Byzantine silks is added. 

Mediaeval Fortresses of the Northwestern Peloponnesus.— In 
B.S.A. XIII (Session 1906-07), pp. 268-284 (6 figs.; 2 pls. of 6 figs. each), 
R. Traquair describes, with brief historical accounts, the mediaeval for- 
tresses of Karytaena, Clarenza, Katakolo, Castel Tornese, Patras, and 
Kalavryta. A note is added on ‘The Armorial Insignia in the Church of 
St. George, at Geraki.’ 

Fibulae from Ukraine. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 191-193, Baron 
J. DE Baye discusses the fibulae found from time to time at Ukraine and 
now at the University of Kiev and in various private collections. He divides 
them into four classes, the earliest of which is attributed to the Goths. 

The “R6k” Stone of Ostergétland.— In his Bidrag till Tolkning af Rok- 
Inskriften (Upsala, 1908, Almquist and Wiksells Boktryckeri-A.-B. 34 pp.; 
fig.), H. ScuiicK discusses the “ R6k ” inscription in Ostergétland, Sweden. 

A Donatist Church at Seriana.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 
308-310, P. Moncraux publishes the following inscription from a church 
at Seriana, northern Africa: Dignis digna. Patri Argentio coronam Benena- 
tus tes(s)el(l)avit. He argues that the Argentius is to be identified with a 
Donatist bishop mentioned in the conference at Carthage in 411 and called 
Recargentius in the records. We thus have a Donatist inscription in a 
Donatist church. 


ITALY 


Excavations in the Cemetery of Priscilla.—In Le Musée, V, 1908, 
pp. 187-204 (plan; 4 figs.), O. Maruccut gives an account of the excava- 
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tions in the cemetery of Priscilla extending from November 1905 to June 
1907. (See A./.A. XI, pp. 123 and 377.) In Bull. Arch. Crist. 1908, pp. 
1-125, he publishes in detail his conclusions as to the so-called basilica of 
St. Silvester, the name of which he shows to be purely conventional, as the 
buildings are older than Silvester. The tombs of Felix and Philip have 
been located. He publishes with commentary the inscriptions and argues 
that the sedes ubi prius sedit sanctus Petrus was in the cemetery of Priscilla; — 
a conclusion accepted by Dewaat in Rom. Quart. 1908, pp. 42-51. 

The Monuments of Christian Rome.—In a recent volume of the 
Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, A. L. Frormincuam furnishes a welcome account of the artistic life 
of Rome from the time of Constantine until the withdrawal of the popes to 
Avignon. The first part (pp. 17-151) sketches in eight chapters the history 
of the city and its monuments during this period. The second part 
(pp. 154-384) treats of basilicas, campanili, cloisters, civil and military 
architecture, sculpture, painting, Roman artists, art in the Roman province, 





Figure 5.— FRESCO IN THE CATACOMB OF PRETEXTATUS. 


‘ Ly 


and the artistic influence of Rome. An Index List of Churches contains an 
account of churches not treated in the text. (A. L. Froruincuam, The 
Monuments of Christian Rome from Constantine to the Renaissance. New 
York, 1908, The Macmillan Co.; 412 pp.; 159 figs.; 8vo. $2.25.) 

The Crowning with Thorns. — The well-known fresco in the catacomb 
of Pretextatus, usually interpreted as the crowning of Christ with thorns 
(Fig. 5),is shown by O. Maruccui (N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1908, pp. 131-142) 
to represent the scene on the day after the baptism when John hailed the 
Saviour with the words, “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” The picture forms a suite with the Samaritan Woman 
at the Well and the Resurrection of Lazarus. All three incidents are found 
in the fourth Gospel only. 


SPAIN 


The Tympanum of S. Isidro at Leén.— The Romanesque tympanum 
of S. Isidro at Leén (Fig. 6) is carved with a medallion ornamented with the 
Agnus Dei and supported by two angels. Two other angels appear, one on 
either side of this central composition. Below the medallion is shown the 
sacrifice of Isaac, an angel pointing to the ram appearing on Abraham’s 
left, and his two servants with the ass to the right. Another figure, either 
Sarah or another angel, completes the composition to the right. The hand 
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of God issues from clouds to the left of the head of Abraham. ‘To the left 
of the central group, we find a standing figure, followed on the left by a 
horseman who turns in his saddle to aim an arrow at the Lamb of God. 
_P. Mayevur, in R. Art Chrét. 1908, pp. 250-253, explains the whole composi- 
tion as the artistic expression of a symbolism contained in the writings of 
Honorius of Autun and Walafrid Strabo, whereby the sacrifice denotes the 
Passion, and the three days of Abraham’s journey to Mt. Moriah, the three 
ages of the Jews, (1) from Abraham to Moses, (2) from Moses to St. John 
Baptist, (8) from the Baptist to Christ. These three periods are repre- 
sented in the tympanum by (1) Abraham’s sacrifice ; (2) Isaiah, represented 





Figure 6.— Tympanum or S. Isrpro at LEON. 


by the standing figure, to the left, and (3) the Agnus Dei. The horseman 
is the mystic horseman of the Apocalypse, z.e. Death. 


FRANCE 


Proportions of French Sculptures of the Twelfth Century.— In 
R. Arch. XI, 1908, pp. 331-858 (8 figs.), JEAN Larawn continues (cf. R. 
Arch. LX, 1907, pp. 436 ff.; A.J.A. XII, 1905, p. 250) his treatise on propor- 
tions in French sculpture of the twelfth century, discussing the laws of group- 
ing. He tabulates seven different proportions for each figure, arranges the 
resulting numbers in series (method of seriation), applies Gauss’s law of 
the probability of errors, and finds that the proportions are subject to con- 
stant laws, which act with such continuity as to make Poss Ese an attempt 
to arrive at the causes of the variations. | 

Bas-relief at Monaco.—In Rk. Arch. XII, 1908, pls. 118-124 (fig.), 
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S. Rernacn publishes a relief found near Monaco (cf. C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1902, p. 494, Revue Africaine, 1908), and now in the museum at that place. 
He offers as an interpretation the healing of scrofulous persons by a king of 
France. Of two inscriptions on the stone, one may be MA[riae], the other 
seems to be LODOUIC. 

Lothair’s Jewel.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 102-107, Pu. Lauer 
discusses the jewel of Lothair IJ, king of Lorraine, now in the British 
Museum. The chief incident in the king’s life was his unsuccessful 
attempt.to divorce his wife Tetberga, who was childless. The queen was 
accused of unchastity, but the bishops of Cologne and Tréves defended her, 
and the king was forced to acknowledge her innocence at the assembly of 
Vendresse in 865. The jewel was probably one of the gifts made to her by 
the king at that time, hence the choice of the Susanna scenes for the 
decoration. 

The Signatures of Painters in Mediaeval Manuscripts. — F. pr MELY 
discusses in M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVII, 1907, pp. 16-54 (5 pls.; fig.), the 
signatures of the painters of illuminations in mediaeval manuscripts. 
Thirty-six signatures from Villard de Honnecourt in 1241 to Godefroy le 
Batave in 1519 are examined. Six of them are new discoveries by the 
author. 

Embroideries in the Museum at Tulle. — R. FaaGr, in M. Soc. Ant. Ir. 
LXVII, 1907, pp. 231-245 (3 pls.), discusses three pieces of embroidery from 
the chapel at Chambon, now in the museum at Tulle. The subjects of the 
two most important are the Adoration of the Magi and the Presentation 
in the Temple. These are companion pieces, each 52 cm. long and 25 cm. 
high, and date probably from the fourteenth century. They are Italian and 
very likely Florentine. The third piece is 38 cm. wide and 39 cm. high, 
and has eight figures of saints separated by branches and leaves. This 
is English and also dates from the fourteenth century; but it is made 
up of fragments sewn upon a seventeenth-century background. All three 
pieces are of great value and would be an honor to any museum. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Iconography of the Cathedral at Bois-le-Duc. — The curious little 
figures which are seated astride the buttresses of the nave of the cathedral 
at Bois-le-Duc, representing artisans, musicians, the Magi, ete., are doubtless 
meant to convey the image of humanity seeking salvation in the church. 
The figures which adorn the spandrels of the windows opening into the 
lateral and choir chapels compose scenes from the life of the Virgin. The 
pairs of knights which here and there occur have a reference to the proces- 
sion of the Freres de la Passion, who marched thus to perform the mysteries 
of the Passion, while a priest recited the incidents thereof to the people. 
Another series of groups are Old-Testament types of scenes in the life 
of Christ. Still others are less consistent with the symbolical thread which 
was in general followed throughout these sculptures, inasmuch as they 
represent the Duke of Brabant and_ his duchess, nobles and dames, 
musicians, etc. This portraiture is carried out in the terminal figures of 
the roof, two of which represent Emperor Maximilian and a prince of 
Brabant. Here the artist may have had a conception of these personages 
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as protectors of the Church. (C. F. X. Sirs, R. Art Chret. 1908, 
pp. 300-315.) 

The Birthplace of Claus Sluter. — The name Sluter, as well as that 
of his nephew and favorite pupil Claus de Werwe, is found in fourteenth- 
century records of Guelderland, and the epitaph of the latter, preserved in 
a manuscript of the Bibliotheque Nationale, speaks of him as from Hatheim, 
7.e. Hattem, a village of the same province. Claus Sluter was probably, 
therefore, also Dutch in origin. That he was of Guelderland itself seems 
to be shown by the fact that-the name Sluter, which is equivalent to the 
Latin clariger, is pronounced Sluiter in Dutch proper, while the dialect 
of Guelderland makes it Sluter. (H. Cuaseur, &. Art Chret. 1908, 
pp. 340-342.) 

SWITZERLAND 


The Carolingian Frescoes in the Miinster at Graubiinden. — In 
Monatshefte f- Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 387-401, A. Scumarsow shows that the 
frescoes in the Minster at Graubiinden belong to the school which produced 
the paintings in the cupola at Aachen now lost. The excellence of the work 
hes in the free interworking of drawing and color. Antique tradition is 
preserved in the architectural backgrounds and in the unity of the propor- 
tions of the figures. The superiority of these frescoes to those of S. Maria 
Antiqua and to the Carolingian mosaics at Rome throws new light on the 
disseminating centre of Carolingian art. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Influence of England in the Development of Gothic Art. — In 2 


Le Musée, V, 1908, pp. 189-160 (12 figs.), C. Entart shows that the part 
played by England in the development of the Gothic style was much more 
important than has-been supposed. At the end of the fourteenth century 
artistic work of four classes was imported into France from England: 
carved alabaster figures; embroideries; miniatures, and architectural 
forms. England furnished the elements of the flamboyant style in archi- 


tecture, and English influence is apparent in cathedrals in France, Spain, and © 


Portugal. 

Mottisfont Priory.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, pp. 3389-349 (plan; 
10 pls.), W. Date and C. R. Peers discuss at length Mottisfont Priory, 
many parts of which still exist built into an eighteenth-century dwelling. 

The Judgment Porch and the Angel Choir in Lincoln Minster. — 
In Archaeologia, LX, 1907, pp. 3879-390 (3 pls.; 2 figs.), W. R. LetHany 
discusses in some detail the Judgment Porch and the Angel Choir in Lincoln 
Minster. In the middle of the tympanum of the south porch is a quatrefoil 
surrounding the Christ who is accompanied by two angels. Around the 
quatrefoil are seven more angels beautifully arranged. The inner archi- 
tectural order contains six female figures probably Virgins and six male 
figures probably English King-martyrs. The outer order has the Wise and 


the Foolish Virgins, eight in number, at the left; and at the right, eight men, — 
probably Apostles. Below the tympanum are four figures, two on each 
jamb. The inner pair represent the Church and the Synagogue; the outer — 


pair probably Apostles. The Majesty with attendant angels in the Angel 
Choir closely resembles these sculptures. 
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The Almery of the Abbey Church at Selby. —In Archaeologia, LX, 
1907, pp. 411-422 (2 pls.; 3 figs.), W. H. Sr. Jonn Hope describes the fif- 
teenth-century almery destroyed by the burning of the Abbey Church at 
Selby, October 20, 1906, and discusses this class of monuments. 

The Episcopal Ornaments of William of Wykeham.— In Archacologia, 
LX, 1907, pp. 465-492 (10 pls.; 8 figs.), W. H. St. Joun Horr describes at 
length the episcopal ornaments of William of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 1367-1404; of William of Waynfleet, Bishop from 1447-1486; and 
of certain bishops of St. Davids. The objects date from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. See Proc. Soc. Ant. X XI, 1907, pp. 483-485. 

Table Knives of the Fourteenth Century. — In Archaeologia, LX, 1907, 
pp. 423-430 (pl.; 3 figs.), O. M. DaLron describes a set of ornate table 
knives in the British Museum made for John the Intrepid, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

Palimpsest Brasses.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, pp. 422-430, M. 
STEVENSON publishes seven palimpsest brasses. 

Mediaeval Embroideries. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907 (pl.; 7 figs.), 
W. R. Leruasy describes the embroideries in the British and South Ken- 
sington museums which antedate the middle of the fourteenth century. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


An Enamelled Head Stall.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXI, 1907, pp. 376- 
380 (4 figs.), O. M. Daron describes an enamelled head stall of the early 
sixteenth century now in the British Museum. 

Portraits of Michelangelo. — E. STEINMANN contributes to Monatshefte 
f. Kunstwiss. 1908, p. 651 (frontispiece), a detail of Jacopo del Conte’s pic- 
ture in the oratory of S. Giovanni Decollato at Rome, which eontains a por- 
trait of Michelangelo. Another portrait of the master is found by A. L. 
Mayer, in the head of St. Luke in the picture of the Valencia museum, 
by Francesco Ribalta, representing St. Luke painting the Virgin. (Jbid. 
p- 656.) 

The Portrait-busts of Francesco del Nero. — KE. STEINMANN identifies 
the bronze bust of Francesco del Nero, treasurer of Clement VII, which is 
in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum at Berlin, with the portrait futta dt 
marmo mentioned by Vasari as the work of Giulio Mazzoni. He believes 
that Vasari spoke of the bust as “of marble” because he confused it with 
its replica in the marble tomb of Francesco del Nero in S. Maria Sopra 
Minerva at Rome. (Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 633-637.) 

Rembrandt and Lastman.— The influence of Lastman, Rembrandt’s 
teacher, upon the greater master is illustrated by the coinparison made by 
W. Bone in Ber. Kunsts. 1908, cols. 58-65, in which he shows that an early 
drawing of Rembrandt’s in the Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin is copied from 
Lastman’s Susanna in St. Petersburg. This drawing belongs to a series of 
sketches for the Susanna which Rembrandt painted in 1647, now in the 
Berlin gallery, which shows an immense improvement over Lastman’s 
treatment, but still retains his composition and many of his details. The 
article closes with a sketch of the evolution of the Susanna motif in Rem- 
brandt’s art. 
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Notes on Rembrandt. —In Rep. f. K. XXXI, 1908, pp. 159-167, N. 
RestorFF brings out the fact that Rembrandt, together with others of his 
contemporaries, harked back to earlier methods in many of his pictures. 
As instances of this archaism he notes the occasional use of smaller dimen- 
sions for less important figures, and the direct gaze at the spectator which 
characterizes some of the personages in his scenes. He also points out the 
influence of Michelangelo on Rembrandt, particularly in the engraving, 
Abraham’s Sacrifice, where the figure of Abraham is a modified version 01 
the Moses. Similar borrowings may be noted from Raphael and Savoldo. 

Pictures by Various Masters. — W. Suipa contributes to Monatshefte f. 
Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 305-307, a series of notes on the oeuvre of various families. 
He adds to Sirén’s list of Lorenzo Monaco’s works a Madonna, dated 1405, in 
the Turin gallery, a kneeling Virgin (half of an Annunciation) in Castle 
Médling in Lower Austria, and a ‘“ Hermits of the Thebaid,” in the Budapest 
gallery, only half of which is preseryed. ‘The picture is the original from 
which the well-known version in the Uffizi, ascribed to Pietro Lorenzetti, 
was copied. He notes “with astonishment” that Berenson (North Italian 
Painters) has omitted from his list of Parentino’s works the frescoes in the 
Cloister of S. Giustina, at Padua, and adds three other works to this painter’s 
list. A Madonna in the Figdor collection at Vienna makes certain, says 
Suida, the differentiation of its author, the “ Playing-card Master,” from 
Konrad Witz. Other works are noted by him as hitherto unrecognized 
productions of the “‘ Master of the Pernigsdérffer Altar,” of the “ Master of 
the Thalheimer Altar” (the glass-windows in S. Nazaro at Milan), of Leon- 
hard Schauffelein, and of Rubens. 


ITALY 


Notes on the Painting of the Trecento. — In Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. _ 


I, 1908, pp. 1118-1123, O. StrEN publishes a number of notes upon various 
painters treated in his work on Giottino, and adds materially to his cata- 
logues of works. 


Attributions to Giotto.— In Fass. d’ Arte VIII, 1908, p. 45, B. BEREN- . 


son discusses briefly the attributions to Giotto and assigns to him only — 


scenes II-X1X of the Life of St. Francis in S. Francisco at Assisi and one 
fresco in the Magdalen Chapel, the Resurrection of Lazarus. The Stefa- 
neschi altar-piece and the allegories in the lower church at Assisi are not 
his. 

Karly Architectural Drawings by Michelangelo. — Rep. f. K. 
XXXi, 1908, pp. 101-107, contains a discussion by F. Burcer of two 
sketches by Michelangelo preserved in Casa Buonarroti at Florence. The 


first he considers an early design for the tomb of Julius II, which must 


have been done in April, 1505. The other is a fragmentary design for the 
choir of St. Peter’s. 

Michelangelo and the Tomb of Cecchino Bracci.— In Monaitshefte 
f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 963-974, E. SreinMANN shows by the correspond- 


ence of Michelangelo that, while the execution of the tomb of Cecchino — 


Bracci was confided to Urbino, the great master personally interested him- 
self in the work and made the designs for it, two of which the writer has 
discovered in Casa Buonarroti at Florence. We thus recover an important 


tian era 
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example of Michelangelo’s later sculpture, although the bust of the youth 
Bracci is far below Michelangelo’s own work. 

Michelangelo’s Method. — A. GorrscuEwskr follows up his discovery 
of Michelangelo’s torso model in the Academy at Florence with an article - 
in Monatshefie f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 853-867, in which he endeavors to 
prove that the master’s scorn of models and cartoons is a romantic inven- 
tion. He brings evidence to show that Michelangelo prepared large models 
for the figures of the Medici tombs with his own hand, to guide his assist- 
ants in the preliminary blocking-out of the groups. 

The Block for Michelangelo’s David.— The block for Michelangelo’s 
David was a rejected quarry-block designed for the cathedral on which the 
preparatory cutting had been carried too far. Sansovino had the intention 
of adding pieces to the block and making out of it a colossal statue, but it 
was reserved for Michelangelo to carry out his idea and, without any addi- 
tional pieces, to carve the great David. A. GortscHEwskI suggests that 
the shape of the half-worked block is the reason for the remarkable swing 
of the body of the David to the right. (Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, 
pp- 302-303.) 

Chronology of the Sixtine Frescoes.— The opinion of Spahn, ex- 
pressed in his Michelangelo und die Sixtinische Kapelle (Berlin, 1907), that 
the Stichkappen and lunettes of the Sixtine ceiling do not all belong to the 
final decoration of the chapel, as was hitherto supposed, but belong in part 
to the earlier portions, is borne out by a critical examination of the style of 
these frescoes by A. Wurm in Rep. f. K. XX XI, 1908, pp. 305-3138. Wurm 
finds that Michelangelo prepared five cartoons for the lunettes of the first 
third of the ceiling (counting from the entrance), but painted them in only 
after the completion of the ceiling-panels and of the Sibyls and Prophets. 

The “Broad Technique” of Perugino. — EK. A. DuRAND-GREVILLE, in 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 89-90, discusses the two methods of treating out- 
lines attributed to Perugino, the one of hatching, the other a much broader, 
cinquecento technique. He does not believe that two so different processes 
could be used interchangeably by the same artist, and proposes to attribute 
the pictures done in the broader “ Raphaelesque ” style to the early period 
of Raphael himself. He thus assigns the Vision of St. Bernard at Munich 
to the younger painter. 

Two Predelle by Raphael. —In Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 
1071-1079, G. Gronavu discusses two early predelle by Raphael, one in the 
gallery at Lisbon, the other in the collection of Sir Frederick Cook at Rich- 
mond. He identifies the former as the “ Raising of Three Dead Persons by 
Eusebius, through the power of St. Jerome,” an incident recounted in the 
Hieronymianum of Giovanni d’Andrea (A.J.A. XII, p. 490) ; and the latter 
as the punishment of the heretic Sabinianus. He assigns the predelle to the 
altar-piece of S. Domenico in Citta di Castello, of which the Crucifixion 
(which contains a St. Jerome) in the Mond collection in London formed 
the principal panel. 

A Painting wrongly attributed to Raphael.—The Madonna and St. 
Anne, with the Christ Child and Infant St. John, in the possession of Sig. 
Bertoldi at Asolo-Veneto, was originally attributed to Raphael, and this 
opinion has persisted, in spite of the fact that Morelli assigned the picture 
to Bachiacca. G. Poca, in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 275-280, 
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shows that the identical group occurs in three other pictures of the lesser ~ 


painter, and can therefore be by his hand only. 

New Lists of Authentic Giorgiones.— W. ScuminT, in Rep. f. K. 
XXXI, 1908, pp. 115-119, repeats a previously published catalogue of the 
“authentic” and “false” works of Giorgione. He regards the following as 
authentic: The twin pictures in the Uffizi (Judgment of Solomon and The 
Proving of Moses), the Castelfranco Madonna, the Dresden Venus, the so- 
called Magi at Vienna, finished by Sebastiano del Piombo, the “ Venetian 


Subject” in the Vienna Academy, the Storm in the Palazzo Giovanelli at — 


Venice, and the Boy with the Arrow in the Imperial Gallery in Vienna. In 
his list of falsely attributed works, the most noteworthy rejections are the 
St. Petersburg Judith, the Louvre Concert, which he gives to Titian, to- 
gether with the Christ bearing the Cross, in the church of 8. Rocco at 
Venice, and the so-called portrait of Caterina Cornaro in the Crespi collec- 
tion at Milan. Another list is proposed by G. Gronav, in an unfinished 
article (ibid. pp. 403-436), in which he discusses the biographies of Vasari, 
Ridolfi, and Marcantonio Michiel, concluding that the last-named only is of 
use in identifying Giorgione’s works. A new criterion for identification is 
the low-cut neck in his women’s tunics (Castelfranco Madonna, St. Peters- 
burg Judith). The Judith of St. Petersburg is deemed a copy after Gior- 
gione’s original as well as the Vienna Boy with the Arrow, for which he 
suggests Varotari. Gronau accepts the Louvre Concert, the S. Rocco Christ 
bearing the Cross, and the Hampton Court Shepherd Boy. 

A Miniature of Attavanti and Verrocchio’s Baptism. — A miniature 


in a missal, painted in 1483 by Attavanti for Thomas Jaime, bishop of Dol, — 


and now in the Havre museum, reproduces fairly faithfully the Baptism of 
Verrocchio. This dates the latter picture probably within the period when 
Leonardo was still working with Verrocchio and removes the chronological 
objection to the tradition repeated by Vasari, that Leonardo painted one of 
the angels in the picture. (S. Rernacu, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 548-546.) 

New Attributions to Giovanni Francesco da Rimini. — Mary L. BrEr- 
ENSON, in Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1908, p. 163, discusses three pictures which she 


assigns to Giovanni Francesco da Rimini. They are: a Miracle of S. Niccolo ~ 


da Bariin the Louvre (no. 1659) ; a Virgin adoring the Child in the museum 
at Le Mans (no. 11); and a Miracle of S. Niccold in the Museo Cristiano 
of the Vatican (Scaffale O. IV). Another Madonna by the same painter is 
reported by G. CAGNOLA, ibid. p. 179. 

The Putti of Desiderio da Settignano. —In Rass. ad Arte, VIII, 1908, 
pp. 150-154, P. Grorpani endeavors to isolate the type of putto used by 
Desiderio, and therewith revise the list of works attributed to him. He 
concludes that both Desiderio and Donatello had a hand in the cherubim 
frieze of the Pazzi chapel, and that Desiderio was the author of the Putti 
sustaining Garlands in the New Sacristy of the Duomo at Florence, a work 
ascribed by Burckhardt and Bode to Giuliano and Benedetto da Maiano. 

Alessandro Vittoria. — L. Serra, in Rass. d’ Arte, VIII, 1908, pp. 95-99 
and 108-114, reconstructs the life and oeuvre of Alessandro Vittoria. He 
finds that his “ artistic education ”’ was self-given for the most part, for while 
his early works show the influence of the years spent in Sansovino’s workshop 
at Venice, the breadth and power of Vittoria’s technique contrast with San- 
sovino’s Florentine grace. 
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Botticelli’s “ Spring.” — W. Unve (Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 
913-914), shows that the so-called Flora in Botticelli’s Spring is a maiden flee- 
ing from passion, denoted by the so-called West Wind. The “Spring-maiden”’ 
beside her indicates the spring-time of her life. To the left of the picture 
we see her again dancing with her companions (the Graces), but already 
transfixed by the shaft that the Eros at the top of the picture has launched 
at her, and gazing tenderly at the youth who plucks fruit from the tree to 
the left (Mercury). The Venus in the centre of the picture represents the 
mature woman brooding over her approaching maternity. The writer 
would christen the painting, “The Mystery of Woman.” The same subject 
is treated by W. Werspacnu in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1908, pp. 1-20, who 
includes a discussion of Pesellino’s Crucifixion in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum at Berlin. 

Two Statues in Florence by Veit Stoss.—H. Voss sees in two 
wooden statues of Florence, a S. Rocco of the church of S. Maria Annunzi- 
ata and a Crucifix in the Ognissanti, works by Veit Stoss. (Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. 1908, pp. 20-29.) 

The Lovers of Casa Buonarroti.— The curious group in the Casa 
Buonarroti of a man holding in his arms a fainting woman with a third 
personage in the background has been variously assigned to Sebastiano del 
Piombo, Giorgione, and Titian, and variously explained as “ Raphael and his 
Mistress.” (E. A. BENKARD, in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 654-656.) 
It was suggested by a certain Venetian story among the novels of Bandello. 
K. Bovinsx1 (ibid. I, 1908, pp. 906-909) relates the picture to another novel 
of Bandello’s, concerning the tragic love affair of the niece of a Duke of 
Burgundy and Carlo Vaudrai to whom she was secretly married. 

Fifteenth-century Portals in Genoa. — Ten lintels with figured scenes 
or conventional decorations, ornamenting doors of houses in Genoa, are 
reproduced by C. Crsart in Rass. d’Arte, VII, 1908, pp. 71-74. 

Girolamo Mazzola.— Apropos of a Madonna by Girolamo Mazzola 
recently acquired by the Pinacoteca at Parma, L. Testi publishes, in Boll. 
Arte, II, 1908, pp. 869-395, a description of his oeuvre, a chronological table of 
the documented incidents in his career, and a genealogical chart of his 
family. 

The Massacre of Otranto.—In Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1908, pp. 
593-601, P. ScHuBRING argues that scenes representing the Massacre of 
the Innocents in a colonnaded hall in which Herod presides as an Oriental 
monarch were suggested by the massacre of the inhabitants of Otranto by 
Turks in 1480. 

Hispano—Moresque Ware and Florentine Majolica. — W. Bonk con- 
tributes to Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1908, pp. 276-298, a paper on the influence of 
Hispano-Moresque ware on Florentine Majolica. He treats a series of 
fifteenth-century imitations found only in excavations at Florence, and 
shown by the arms which decorate them to be of local origin. 

The Medallist 4 l’Amour Captif.— The authorship of a beautiful medal, 
having a bust of Lucrezia Borgia on the obverse, and a putto bound to a 
tree as the reverse type, has never been settled. Pomedello, and even 
Filippino Lippi have been suggested, and Bode and Fabriczy have identified 
the medallist with Gian Cristoforo Romano. By a process of exclusion, 
and the resemblance to medals of Melioli of Mantua, J. pe Fourie, in 
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.Gaz. B.-A. XXXIX, 1908, pp. 385-893, arrives at the conclusion that the 
latter artist is responsible for the Lucrezia medal and those related to it. 
The Medallist Lysippus.—G. F. Hitu, in Burl. Mag. XIII, 1908, 
pp. 274-286, discusses the medals attributed to Lysippus, and reduces the 
number to some twenty. He believes him rated higher than he deserves, 


having facility in portraiture, but small grasp of character and poor in his ~ 


designs for reverses. 
FRANCE 


The Tomb of Cardinal Francois de la Rochefoucauld. — In R. Arch. 
XII, 1908, pp. 96-106 (2 pls.), A. Borner quotes documents relating to the 
tomb of Cardinal Francois de la Rochefoucauld, which was originally in the 
church of St. Genevieve and is now in the hospice d’Ivry, in Paris. It is 


the work of Philippe Buyster, who was made sculptor in ordinary to the ~ 
King in 1632. The tomb was made 1656-1660. The kneeling figure of the ~ 


cardinal is excellent, the figure of the child holding his robe is less attrac- 


tive. A drawing in the Cabinet des Estampes shows that the monument 
was not made exactly as originally designed. A cast in the library of St. © 
Genevieve may have been taken from a bust of the cardinal by Buyster. — 


The original has disappeared, as has also a bust by Didier Humbelot. 
An Ivory Statuette in the Museum at Cluny. —In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 


LXVII, 1907, pp. 115-136 (2 pls.; 2 figs.), C. ENLART discusses an ivory © 


statuette 7 cm. high in the museum at Cluny. It represents a nude 


woman standing and dates from the fifteenth century. The writer shows 


that it is to be connected with the rather large class of statuettes represent- 
ing Vice as a nude woman accompanied by Death. Most of them date from 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 


GERMANY 


A Chronological List of Diirer’s Works.— A very useful list of 
Diirer’s works, in chronological order, is published by Str W. M. Conway 
in Burl. Mag. XIII, 1908, pp. 214-216. 

The Missing St. Joseph in Diirer’s Adoration. —It was customary 
from the middle of the fifteenth century on to include St. Joseph in the 
group of the Adoration of the Magi and the omission of his figure in 
Diirer’s rendition of the subject in the Uffizi has often excited comment. 
But an inventory of the picture in 1619 mentions Joseph, as does Matthaus 
Faber in 1717. The picture, too, shows traces of a figure behind Mary, and 
the St. Joseph must, therefore, have been obliterated by some restoration of 
the eighteenth or nineteenth century (G. GLUcK in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1908, 
pp. 119-122). H.Keurer,in Z. bdild. kK. N.F. XX, 1908, pp. 61-66, compiled 
a list of contemporary pictures inspired by the Uffizi painting or others of 
Diirer’s Adorations. 

Martin Hess.—In a study of Martin Hess, mentioned by Direr in a 
letter of 1509, in Rep. f. K. XX XI, 1908, pp. 487-445, C. GEBHARDT arrives 
at the conclusion that he is not, as Thode suggested, identical with the 


“ Hausbuch-Meister,” but that he was a native of Frankfurt, a painter and — 


engraver who established himself as a citizen of Frankfurt in 1508, and 
probably became a pupil of Diirer’s at the beginning of the century. He 


finds that he is the author of the works which Weizsiicker grouped around © 
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the portrait in the possession of Freiherr von Holzhausen, and adds to the 
list another picture, the Invention of the Cross in the Germanic Museum. 

Hans Wechtlin.— H. RorrineGer, in Jb. Kunsth. Samm. XX VII, 1907, 
H. 1, attempts a reconstruction of the life and oeuvre of the Strassburg’ 
painter, Hans Wechtlin. A Life of Christ in woodcuts and the cuts signed 
Jo. V. are the only works which can with certainty be ascribed to the 
master. Nevertheless, by attributions on stylistic grounds, the writer 
greatly increases the number of works which can be related to Wechtlin, 
and traces his artistic development. Born in Strassburg in 1460, he pro- 
duced in the eighties the woodcuts for the Seelenwurzgarten, the Swabian 
Chronicle, and the Eunuchus of Terence published by Dinckmuth at Ulm, 
and came to Nurnberg in 1487, where his chief work was the illustration of 
the Koberger Passionale of 1488. About 1490 he migrated to Basel, prob- 
ably with Diirer; and Rottinger identifies him with the artist called by 
Weisbach the “ Master of the Bergmann bottega.” In 1498 he is found 
again at Nirnberg, working in close touch with Diirer. During Diirer’s 
second visit to Venice, Wechtlin lived in Strassburg, but returned, with 
Diirer to Niirnberg in 1506. Son of a priest, he was debarred from citizen- 
ship until 1514, which accounts fer the late appearance of his monogram. 

The Dresden Magdalen a Copy? — The attribution of the Dresden 
Magdalen to Correggio is now generally accepted, but the authenticity of 
the picture was questioned by Morelli, and J. von Scumipt, in Rep. f. K. 
XX XI, 1908, pp. 241-243, points out that it is called a copy by “ Albani, 
after Correggio” in a catalogue of 1783, which shows that a tradition to 
that effect existed in the eighteenth century. The picture itself is not at all 
inconsistent with Albani’s art. 

Konrad Meit and the Tombs at Brou.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1908, 
pp. 77-118, W. V6GE shows that the statues on the tombs of Philibert of 
Savoy and Margaret of Austria at Brou are practically all the work of 
Konrad Meit. Three of the four putti on the tomb of Margaret and one 
of those on the tomb of Philibert are also his. An assistant, Benoit de 
Serins, probably carved the putti holding the arms of Savoy; while Meit’s 
brother Thomas was doubtless the author of the two putti holding the 
arms of Margaret and of one of those on her husband’s tomb. V. NopeET, in 
Chron. Arts, 1908, pp. 77-118, assigns the putti to the assistants of whom 
one was a Florentine. This would explain their Italian character. 

Woodcuts of Matthias Gerung. —C. Dopason, in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXIX, 1908, pp. 195-216, catalogues a series of sixty woodcuts of Matthias 
Gerung, part of them conceived as illustrations of the Apocalypse, a few 
containing biblical subjects with allusions to contemporary religious contro- 
versy, and a large number representing satirical and allegorical subjects. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A Portrait of Robert the Devil.—In Rep. f. K. XXXI, 1908, pp. 
132-137, H. JAnrzen discusses a Madonna, St. Margaret and Donor, belong- 
ing to Mr. Weld-Bundell, exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1906. It 
is a work of some follower of Jan Van Eyck, showing both Flemish and 
French characteristics. The resemblance of the kneeling donor to Everard 
de la Marck, prince-bishop of Liittich, and an old description of the picture 
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which mentions the donor and the St. Margaret as portraits of a Count de 
la Marck and his wife, together with the fact that St. Margaret is represented 
kneeling on a dragon, which was, according to Brantoéme, the device of 
Robert II de la Marck, make it very likely that the donor is the last-named 
nobleman, better known as Robert the Devil. The epithet is alluded to by 
the gesture which he makes with his right hand toward the dragon. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Dighton Rock. —In Am. Anth. N.S. X, 1908, pp. 251-254 (pl.), D. I. 
BusHNELIL, Jr., publishes a letter from Isaac Greenwood to John Evanses 
(sic) dated ““N. E. Cambs.” Dec. 8, 1780, and addressed to London. It 
gives a description of the rock in accordance with a desire expressed by 
members of the Royal Society, and also a résumé of contemporary New 
England opinion about it. The letter is in the British Museum, and is 
numbered Add. Ms. 6402, fol. 106 et seq. 

Wooden Bowls of the Algonquin Indians. —In Am. Anth. N.S. X, 
1908, pp. 423-434 (3 pls.; 4 figs.), C. C. WiLLouGuBy describes the ladles, 
platters, and bowls of the Algonquin tribes. The handles of the first are 
sometimes recurved, or may be decorated with animal or humanforms. A 
few plates or platters have been preserved, often through their secondary 
later use in games (dice-games). The bowls vary from simple forms to 
cradle-shapes and animal forms. These may, as in pottery, form the 
handles, or the bowl may be carved in the back of the animal itself. An 
interesting bowl (pl. XXIX) in the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity shows markings that may have been: made by an iron tomahawk 
and a steel knife as well as stone scrapers. As to date, “It does not seem 
probable that in the eastern section of the Algonquin aréa many wooden 
vessels were made with stone tools after the first third of the seventeenth 
century.” 

Fort Ancient.—In Rec. Past, VII, 1908, pp. 191-198 (2 maps; 4 figs.), 
G. F. WricuT gives an account of Fort Ancient in Warren County, Ohio, 
the largest of the prehistoric earthworks in North America. It has a total 
length of about three and one-half miles and its earth walls vary in thickness 
from twenty tc seventy-five feet at the base and havea height varying from 
five to twenty-four feet. It is 269 feet above the neighboring river. The 
fortification consists of a north and a south fort. In the latter was a ceme- 
tery in which three hundred graves have been opened. The interments 
were made in coffin-shaped stone graves formed by placing stones beside 
and over the bodies. Few implements were found with the skeletons. In 
Bulletin of the Department of Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, IV, 
1908, pp. 27-166 (41 pls.; map), W. K. MoorreHeaAp discusses this earth- 
work at length and concludes that it is eight or nine hundred years old; 
that its culture is different from that found in the Hopewell-Cumberland- 
Tennessee group of mounds and is allied to that at Madisonville. He 
believes that the builders occupied a territory seventy by eighty miles in 
extent. 

Northwestern Illinois.— In Rec. Past, VII, 1908, pp. 52-58 (2 figs.), 
pp. 85-95 (3 figs.), W. B. Nickerson discusses the stone graves and the 
mounds of northwestern [linois. The former are rough without cists; 
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the skeletons lie irregularly interred. Some accompanying pottery and 
stone specimens were found. The mounds are both conical and elongated. 
In mound 16 (conical) a vault was found originally roofed over. Many 
human bones decayed or calcined occurred in this. In one of the elongated 
mounds a burial was also discovered; the skull lay 1 foot 9 inches deep. As 
to antiquity the author says: “'The relative age of the stone-covered graves 
is perhaps not much less than that of the long mounds. The mode of burial 
is similar, and the absence of ne denoting ante contact places them, 
so far as examined, well back in time.’ 

The Nez Pere Indians.—In Mems. Am. Anth. Ass. II, 1908, pp. 
165-274 (5 pls.; 6 figs.), H. J. SprypEN discusses the archaeology and 
ethnology of the Nez Percés of northwestern Idaho. There are a few shell 
heaps, village sites, and cemeteries. The burials are capped by bowlders 
and have cedar stakes around or over the body. Ornaments, ete., are found, 
but no remains of food. The stone implements described include chipped 
knives, projectile points, scrapers and perforators, ground pestles, mortars, 
and mauls. Arrowheads are characterized by a variety of bases, and the 
occurrence of serrated edges and double barbing is noted. Pipes more or 
less decorated are found; the earlier form is probably the straight tubular 
pipe. Wedges and bows are made of horn; and bone awls, flakers, whistles, 
and beads, as well as dice and gaming pieces are described. Copper was 
‘probably not known before white contact; weaving was rather ex- 
tensively practised. A variety of baskets, wallets, hats, etc., occur. In 
general the author concludes that the culture drew its elements from both 
the plains and the Pacific Coast and that the early state was more in accord 
with the culture of northern California and southern Oregon than with the 
east. There is an entire absence of migration myths. 

Petroglyphs in Southeastern Alaska.—In Am. Anth. N.S. X, 1908, pp. 
221-230 (2 pls.; 23 figs.), G. T. Emmons discusses the stone-and rock carv- 
ings of the Tlingit. They are old, as the present natives know nothing of 
their origin. They represent human and animal heads and forms, cosmic 
symbols, and even myths. The animal forms are largely totemic. They 
show some variation in design, — the older forms displaying less realism and 
more consecutive composition than the newer which contain figures true to 
nature, ornate and independent. 

Explorations in Mexico and Guatemala. — In Mem. Peabody Museum, 
IV, 1908, No. 1, pp. 1-52 (18 pls.; 8 figs.; map), and No. 2, pp. 538-127 
(81 pls.; 14 figs.), T. Mater describes his explorations on the Upper 
Usumacinta River and in the Department of Peten, Guatemala, and adja- 
cent regions. The monuments are described in order from the following 
sites : Altar de Sacrificios (named from the round, carved, sacrificial stone) : 
altars andstelae. Seibal: stelae, sacrificial stones. Itsimté-Sacluk: stelae, 
temple-palace ruins and mounds and chultuns (rain-wells). Cankuen: 
terrace with stelae and structure-ruins. Topoxté (“island of ancient 
monuments”): five principal buildings, six small stelae, altars. Yaxha 
(a"ruined city three km. long): main temple with traces of vaulting and 
color, smaller buildings, stelae. Benque Viejo (British Honduras) : temple 
and Us with altar carved with skeleton in a mournful attitude. Naranjo: 
a large group of ruins with buildings and stelae; stairway called “ Tiger- 
head,” with glyphs, an aguada, or water-pool, striking objects in chipped 
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flint. The stelae at the various sites are described and photographed in 
detail. 

The Dog in Ancient Mexico. —In Am. Anth. N.S. X, 1908, pp. 419- 
422 (9 figs.), H. Beyer explains the réle of the dog in ancient Mexican 
mythology, by suggesting that he primarily represented a constellation. 
The dog was the carrier of the human soul after death and a parallelism is 
worked out between him in this capacity and Xolotl who carries the sun 
through the underworld. A symbolic ornament of Xolotl, the author 
thinks, was the “tail of the year,” or in a conventionalized form the 
constellation “dog.” Of this same constellation the Pleiades are the most 
conspicuous cluster. At the end of a cycle the Mexicans watched these 
stars and celebrated a new cycle when they passed the zenith. In this way 
a parallel function of connecting the old and the new is established for the 
constellation and its eponymous animal. 

Zodlogy of the Maya Manuscripts. — In Z. Ethn. XL, 1908, pp. 704— 
743 (30 figs.), W. STEMPELL gives an account of the animals represented in 
the Dresden Ms. and the Codices Troano, Cortesianus, and Peresianus. 
They are generally those of Yucatan and Guatemala; especially those 
which are conspicuous by their number, advantage or disadvantage to 
humanity, or by their physical beauty. The following are mentioned: 
monkey (?), jaguar, puma, dogs, bear, hare, agouti, peccary, an extinct (?) 
species of deer, elephant (?), armadillo, opossum, yapok (water opossum), 
parrot, harpy-eagle, owl, vulture, raven (?), trogon, turkey, tern (?), pelican, 
crocodile, turtle, iguana, rattlesnake, boa imperator, frog, fishes, bees, 
scorpion, snails. On the elephant the author states that just as the pic- 
torial representation of the mammoth proves his contemporaneity with 
man, so do the elephant gods’ heads make a similar condition probable for 
Central America. 
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Steiner, Le Mystére chrétien et les 
Mysteéres antiques. Trad. de lalle- 
mand par E. Schuré. Paris, 1908, 
Perrin. 16mo. 

Tabulae quibus antiquitates graecae 
et romanae illustrantur. Ed. St. 
Cybulski. Leipzig, 1908, K. F. 
Koehler. Tab. IV: Navigia 2d ed. 
Tab. VIII: ed. Anthes, Castra Ro- 
mana. 

_ Machinae et tormenta. M. 4 each. 

Verhandlungen der 49. Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schul- 
manner in Basel vom 24. bis 27. 





September, 1907. Leipzig, 1908, 
mec. leupner, viii, 221 pp. 8vo. 
M. 6. 

GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 
ever found.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


Ethel B. Abrahams, Greek Dress. A 
Study of the Costumes worn in An- 
cient Greece from the Pre-Hellenic 
Times to the Hellenic Age. Lon- 
don, 1908, J. Murray. xvi, 134 pp.; 
54 figs. 8vo. 10s. —— Agyptische 
Urkunden aus den Kgl. Museen zu 
Berlin. Griechische Urkunden. 
Vol. IV, Part 5. Berlin, 1908, Weid- 





mann’sche Buchh. pp. 129-160. 
4to. M. 2.40. W. Aly. Der 
kretische Apollonkult. Vorstudie 


zu einer Analyse der kretischen Got- 
terkulte. Leipzig, 1908, Dieterich. 
58 pp. 8vo. M. 1.80. Athen. 
Die bemerkenswertesten Baudenk- 
maler, Bildwerke, Ansichten. Ber- 
lin-Steglitz, 1906, Verlag der Neuen 
Photographischen Gesellschaft. 
Two portfolios. M. 20. 
K. Baedeker, Griechenland. 
Leipzig, 1908, K. Baedeker. xxviii, 
442 pp.; 3 pls.; 15 maps; 25 
figs.; 5 plans. 8vo.——F. Baum- 
garten, F. Poland, and R. Wagner, 





5th ed. 


Die hellenische Kultur. 2d ed. 
Leipzig, 1908, B. G. Teubner. xi, 


530 pp.; 2 maps; 7 pls.; 400 figs. 
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8vo. M. 10. —— BeGdthy-Album. 
Budapest, 1908, Athenaeum. 679 
pp. (Hungarian.) Contents: J. 
Bodiss, Byzantine Writers on the 
Fate of the Athena Parthenos, pp. 
154-159; F. Lang, Ancient Greek 
Culture and Homer, pp. 160-172; 
M. Lang, The Reconstruction of 
the West Pediment Group of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia, pp. 
173-178; B. Platz, Ancient Egyp- 
tian Art, pp. 179-185. Pik. v. 
Bienkowski, Die Darstellungen der 
Gallier in der hellenistischen Kunst. 
Hrsg. vom Osterreich. Archiolog. 
Institut. Vienna, 1908, A. Holder. 
Vii oi pp: so pls. 5175 tgs. /4to. 
M. 34. . Boehlau, Griechische 
Altertiimer siidrussischen Fundorts 
aus dem Besitz des Herrn A. Vogell, 
Karlsruhe. Versteigerung durch 
M. Cramer in Kassel vom 26-30 Mai, 
1908. 102 pp.; 14 pls. 4to.——P. 
Boesch, Oewpés. Untersuchern zur 
Epangelie griechischer Feste. Ber- 
lin, 1908, Mayer & Miiller. x, 142 pp. 








8vo. M. 3.60. —— R. Braun, Som- 
mertage in Griechenland. Reise- 
Erinnerungen. Hagen i. W., 1908, 





Decker & Co. 92 pp. 8vo. K. 
Buslepp, De Tanagraeorum Sacris. 
Weimar, Programm, 1£08. 18 pp. 
4to. 

A Calderini, La Manomissione e la 
Condizione dei Liberti in Grecia. 
Milan, 1908, U. Hoepli, xix, 464 
Doel E. Cavaignac, Etudes 
sur Vhistoire financiére d’Athénes 
au V_ siécle. Le trésor d’Athénes 
de 480 a 404 (Bibliotheque des Ecoles 
frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome. 
Fasc. 100). Paris, 1908, A. Fonte- 
mong. ~Ixxv, 192 pp.;°3 pis.; 29 
hes, 10 fr, P. Cavvadias und 
G. Kawerau, Die Ausgrabung der 
Akropolis vom Jahre 1885 bis zum 
Jahre 1890. (BiBrw0dnKkyn THs év 
"AOhvas ’Apxatodoyix#s “Eraipelas 5.) 
Athens 1906, ‘Eorla. 150 pp.; 13 
pls.; 4 figs. Text in Greek and 
German. M. 40. 

W. Dittberner, Issos. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte Alexanders des 
Grossen. Berlin, 1908, G. Nauck. 
181 pp. 8vo.——M. L. D’Ooge, 
The Acropolis of Athens. New 
York, 1908, The Macmillan Co. xx, 
405, vpp.; 9 pls. ; 7 plans; 134 figs. 
8vo. $4.00 net. W. Dorpfeld, 
Vierter Brief tiber Leukas-Ithaka. 
Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen 
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von 1907. Athens, 1908, Hestia. 
26 pp.; 3 plans; fig. 8vo. 

C. Euler, Hop¢vpeos — purpureus. Eine 
farbengeschichtliche Studie. Weil- 
burg, 1908, Programm. 19 pp. 8vo. 

Fouilles de Delphes, exécutées par 
Th.f Homolle.] sy VOL Sey. ea etits 
Bronzes, terres cuites, etc. Texte 
par P. Perdrizet. Pt. 23, pp. 97-176. 
Paris, 1908, Fontemoing. 

A. S. Georgiadés, Les ports de la Gréce 
dans Vantiquité qui subsistent en- 
core aujourd’hui. Athens, 1907. 
9pp.; 6pls. Atlas. G. Gerlach, 
De Graecorum titulis honorariis 
capita selecta. Halle, 1908, Diss. 
30 =~pp. 8vo. Gournia, see 
Hawes. L. Granello, I] culto di 
Dioniso nelle Bacche di Euripide. 
Triest, 1907, Programm. 58 pp. 8vo. 
—— La Gréce, par T. Homolle, H. 
Housaye, T. Reinach, E. Théry, G. 
Deschamps, Ch. Diehl, G. Fougeéres, 
J. Psichari, A. Berl, M. Paillarés. 
Paris, 1908, Société francaise d’im- 
primerie et de librairie. 396 pp. 
8vo. Guide to Greece, the Ar- 
chipelago, Constantinople, the 
Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, and 
Cyprus. London, 1908, Macmillan. 
276 pp.; 138 maps; 23 plans. 8vo. 
9s. 

Edith H. Hall, The Decorative Art of 
Crete in the Bronze Age. Philadel- 
phia, 1907, John C. Winston Co. 
47 pp.; 3 pls.; 69 figs. 4to. Diss. —— 
Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion. 2d ed. 
Cambridge, 1908, University Press. 
xxil,. 652 pp-. Svo. Haury, 
Uber die Herkunft der Kabiren und 
uber Kinwanderungen aus Siidpalas- 
tina nach Bootien. Miinchen, 1908, 
Schopping. Harriet Boyd 
Hawes, Blanche EK. Williams, R. B. 
Seager, Edith H. Hall, The American 
Exploration Society. Gournia, Va- 
siliki and Other Prehistoric Sites on 
the Isthmus of Hierapetra, Crete. 
Excavations of the Wells-Houston- 
Cramp Expeditions, 1901, 1903, 1904. 
Philadelphia, 1908, The American 
Exploration Society. 60 pp.; 23 
pls. ; 42 figs. Folio. $25.00. D.G. 
Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus: 
the Archaic Artemision, with Chap- 
ters by C.°H. Smith, Ay Ho Smith, 
B. V. Head, and A. E. Henderson. 
Text 7 x, 344 *pp. 3-52 piss. 101 figs, 
Atlas: “18 “pls.) “london, » 1906, 
British Museum. 50s. 























G. Kawerau, see Cavvadias. 











A. P. 
Keramopoullos, Excursion through 
Delphi. Athens, 1908, Beck & Bart. 
76 pp.; 2 plans. 2 drach. (Greek.) 
——H. Kiepert, Graeciae antiquae 
tabula in usum scholarum descripta. 
(Wall map of ancient Greece.) 1: 
500,000. 10th ed.* 9 sheets 51 x 63.5 
cm. Berlin, 1908, D. Reimer. 


H. I. Lagrange, La Créte ancienne. 


Paris, 1908, V. Lecoffre. 155 pp.; 
2 plans; figs. 8vo.—— Marg. Lang, 
Die Bestimmung des Onos oder | 
Epinetron. Berlin, 1908, Weidmann’- 
sche Buchh. vi, 69 pp.; 23 figs. 
8vo. M. 2.40.— The Ladies of the 
Mycenaean Towns. Budapest, 1908, 
Programme of the Médchengymna- — 
sium, pp.3-16. (Hungarian.) 


J. P. Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies in | 


Greece. S5th ed. London, 1907, 
Macmillan & Co. ix, 439 pp.; pl. 
8vo. Musées Impériaux Otto- 
mans. Catalogue des_ figurines 
grecques de terre cuite. Constanti- 
nople, 1908, Ahmed Ihsan. 15 fr. 
G. Murray, The Rise of the Greek 
Epic. Oxford, 1907, Clarendon 
Press. xii, 283 pp. 8¥o. 6s. 








W. A. Oldfather, Lokrika, sagenge- 


schichtliche untersuchungen (Philol- - 
ogus, Ixvii, pp. 411-474). Ttibin- 
gen,1908, H. Laupp, Jr. 64 pp. 8vo. 
Diss. 


S. Paganeles, “Ard rs ’Axporddews eis 


Thy "Ad\rw. New York, 1908, éx rod 
Turoypagelou THs AtNavrldos. 103 pp.; 
11 pls. E. Petersen, Athen (Be- 
rihmte Kunststiétten, vol. 41). 
Leipzig, 1908, E. A. Seemann. 255. 
pp.; 122 figs. 8vor” Miat 
G. Perrot, Lettres de Gréce (Ex- 
trait de la Revue archéologique, — 
vol.ix). Paris, 1907, Leroux. 39 pp. 
8vo. 





K. Rees, The Rule of Three Actors in — 


the Classical Greek Drama. Chi- 
cago, 1908, Diss. 86 pp. 8vo. 


. Thomopoulos, Ithaka und Homer. 


Ein Beitrag zur homerischen Geo- 
graphie und zur homerischen Frage 
in 3 Teilen. I: Das homerische™ 
Ithaka. (Modern Greek with a 
summary in German,. Reprint of the 
German summary.) Athens, 1908, 
C. Eleutheroudakis. 48 pp.; ill. 
8vo. M. 2. A. Trendelenburg, ~ 
Die Anfangsstrecke der heiligen 
Strasse in Delphi. Berlin, 1907, 
Programm des Friedrichs-Gymna- — 
siums (also Berlin, 1908, Weid- 
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mann). 32 pp.; 
C. Tsountas, Ai mpotcropixai dxpo- 
modes Ayunviov kal LéoxdXov. Athens, 
1908, Beck & Barth. 432 pp.; 37 pls.; 
312 figs. 4to. M. 40. 


10 figs. 4to. 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


Kgl. Museen zu Berlin. H. Knack- 
fuss, Das Rathaus zu Milet. Mit 
Beitrigen von C. Fredrich, T. Wie- 
gand, H. Winnefeld (Milet. Ergeb- 
nisse der Ausgrabungen und Un- 
tersuchungen seit dem Jahre 1899. 
Heft 2). Berlin, 1908, G. Reimer. 
100 pp.; 20 pls.; 107 figs. 4to. 

W.R. Lethaby, Greek Buildings rep- 
resented by Fragments in the Brit- 
ish Museum. I: Diana’s Temple at 
Ephesus. London, 1908, Botsford. 
36 pp.; 29 figs. 8vo. 

G. Nicole, Le vieux temple d’Athéna 
sur ’Acropole. Genéve, 1908, Kiin- 
dig. 23 pp.——F. Noack, Oval- 
haus und Palast in Kreta. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Fruhgeschichte des Hauses. 


Leipzig und Berlin, 1908, B. G. 
Teubner. 70 pp.; pl.; 7 figs. 8vo. 
M. 2.40. 


O. Strnad, Der Parthenon. Farbige 
Original Lithographie. Vienna, 1908, 
K. K. Hof.- und Staatsdruckerei. 


III. GREEK SCULPTURE 


M. Besnier, La Vénus de Milo et Du- 
mont d’Urville. Paris, 1908. 8vo. 
2 fr.— P. R. von Bienkowski, Die 
Darstellungen der Gallier in der hel- 
lenistischen Kunst. Vienna, 1908, 
mower. Pvill. 151 pp:;.9 pls.; 175 
figs. 4to. 

R. Kekule von Stradonitz, Die Bild- 
nisse des Sokrates. Berlin, 1908, 
Reimer. 58 pp.; fig. 8vo. M. 4. 
— Konigliche Museen zu Berlin. 
Altertiimer von Pergamon. Hrsg. 
im Auftrage des k. preuss. Minis- 
ters der Geistlichen, Unterrichts- 
und Medizinal-Angelegenheiten. Bd. 
7: Die Skulpturen mit Ausnahme der 
Altarreliefs von Franz Winter. Mit 
einem Beitrag von Jakob Schram- 
men. Berlin, 1908, G. Reimer. Text 
1, 2. iv, 392 pp.; 533 figs. Atlas. 
42 pls. M. 240. 

W. K. Malmberg, The Torso of the 
Belvedere. Discusses the questions 
of its restoration and interpretation. 
Dorpat, 1908. (Russian.) 

H. Quaatz, Wie sind die Figuren im 
Ostgiebel des Zeustempels zu Olym- 
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pia anzuordnen ? Berlin, 1908, Pro- 
gramme. 16 pp. 8vo. 

F. Schaufenbuhl, Versuch einer kiinst- 
lerisch-anatomischen Definition 
uber die Laokoongruppe u. Michel- 
angelo. Strassburg, 1908, J. H. 
Heitz. xvi, 226 pp.; pl. 8vo. M. 
10. I. N.Svoronos, Das Athener 
Nationalmuseum. Phototypische 
Wiedergabe seiner Schiatze. 
Deutsche Ausgabe besorgt von W. 





Battie ts,9 andy 10. Texte pp. 
239-285; pls. Ixxxi-c. Athens, 
1908, Beck & Barth. M. 14.80. 


IV. GREEK VASES 


F. Blechmann, De _ inscriptionibus 
quae leguntur in vasculis Rhodiis. 
Gottingen, 1907. 44 pp.; 8vo. Diss. 
— H. W. Burkhardt, Reitertypen 


auf griechischen Vasen. Munich, 
1906. Diss. 48 pp. 4to. 


A. Fairbanks, Athenian Lekythoi with 
Outline Drawing in Glaze Varnish 
on a White Ground. (University of 
Michigan Studies. Humanistic Se- 


tiess-V ol, VI.) NewYork, :1907, 
The Macmillan Co. ix, 371 pp.; 15 
pls. ; 57 figs. 8vo. 


G. Nicole, Meidias et le style fleuri 
dans lacéramique attique. Geneva, 
1908, Kundig. 111 pp.; 15 pls.; 43 
figs. 20 fr. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


A. Boeckh und K. O. Miiller, Brief- 
wechsel tiber eine attische Inschrift 
aus dem Jahre 1835. Als Erganz- 
ung des 1883 erscheinenen Brief- 
wechsels der beiden Gelehrten mit- 
geteilt von F. Frhr. Hiller von 
Gartringen. Leipzig, 1908, B. G. 
Teubner. 44 pp.; 22 figs. 8vo. 

R. Cagnat et P. Jouguet, Inscriptiones 
graecae ad res romanas pertinentes. 
I, 5. Paris, 1908. Leroux. pp. 361- 
468. 8vo. 

G. Gerlach, Griechische Ehrenin- 

schriften. Halle, 1908, M. Nie- 

MmeyernmexieGapp. oVvO.,, Wi. ~o: 

Inscriptiones Graecae. Con- 

silio et auctoritate Academiae litte- 

rarum regiae Borussicae editae. Vol. 

IX; pt. 2: Inscriptiones Graeciae 

septentrionalis voluminibus VII et 

VIII non comprehensae. Pars 2: 

Inscriptiones Thessaliae, Ed. Otto 

Kern. Indices composuit F. Hiller 

de Gaertringen. Berlin, 1908, G. 

Reimer. xxxii, 338 pp.; map. Folio. 
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Vol. XII, Pars 7: Inscriptiones 
Amorgi et insularum- vicinarum 
Ed. Jul. Delamarre. Indices com- 
posuit F. Hiller de Gaertringen. 
Berlin, 1908, G. Reimer. xi, 160 pp.; 
pl. Folio. M. 22. 

H. Lattermann, Griechische Bauin- 
schriften (Dissertationes philolo- 
gicae Argentoratenses selectae. Vol. 
XIII, Pt. 3). Strassburg, 1908, K. 
J. lriibners “vil, 1372 pp.. 4° pis. ; 
2 figs. M. 5. 





VI. GREEK COINS 


P. Gardner, The Gold Coinage of Asia 
before Alexander the Great. Lon- 
don, 1908, H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. 

Recueil général des monnaies grecques 
d’Asie Mineure commencé par 
W. H. Waddington, continué et com- 
plété par E. Babelon et Th. Reinach. 
Vol. I, Pt. 2: Bithynie (jusqu’a 
Juliopolis). 56 pls. 4to. 40 fr. 

E. v. Stern, A Medallion with a Rep- 
resentation of Athena from Olbia. 
Odessa, 1907. Folio (Russian). 
I. N. Svoronos, Die Miinzen der 
Ptolemder. Vol. IV. Athens, 1908, 
Beck & Barth. Ixviii, 622 pp. 8vo. 
M. 28. ae 





ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works re- 
lating to the monuments of the 
Etruscans and other peoples who 
inhabited Italy before or contempo- 
raneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside of 
Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 


NEOUS 


E. Agostinoni, Il Fucino (Collezione 
di monografie illustrate. Ser. I, 
No. 39). Bergamo, 1908, Istituto 
italiano d’ arti grafiche. 152 pp.; pl. 
8vo. 41. D. Angeli, Roma. 
Parte I: Dalle origini al regno di 
Costantino. Bergamo, 1908, Istituto 
italiano d’ arti grafiche. 133 pp. 8vo. 
3.50 fr. Parte IL: Da Costantino al 
Rinascimento. 183 pp. 8vo. 51. 

A. Bérard, Alésia. Paris, 1908, de Rude- 
val. 44 pp. 8vo. V.E. Bianchi, 
Guide de Rome et de ses environs. 
Illustré de nombreuses photogra- 
vures. Traduit en francais d’aprés la 
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4e éd. italienne par V. Pettinati. 

. Turin & Rome, 1906, G. B. Paravia 
& Cie. xlviil,. 319 pp. 8vo,——=— 
P. Bodereau, La Capsa ancienne. 
La Gafsa moderne. Paris, 1907, 
A. Challamel. 238 pp. 8vo.—— 
G. Boissier, Roma e Pompei: pas- 
seggiate archeologiche. Traduzione 
italiana con appendice e note di 
A. J. Rusconi. 519 pp. 5 fr. 
G. Bonavenia, La questione pura- 
mente archeologica e storico-arche- 
ologica nella controversia filume- 
niana. Rome, 1907, F. Caggiani. 
61 pp. 8vo.——F. Bournon, Les 
arenes de Lutéce: le passé, lex- 
humation, l’état actuel. Paris, 1908, 
Daragon. 2 pls. 8vo. L. Brochet, 
Etude sur les voies romaines en 
Bas-Poitou. Fontenay-le-Comte, 
1907, Lussaud 105 pp. 8vo. 

R. Cagnat, Les Deux Camps de la 
légion III¢ Auguste & Lambése, 
d’aprés les fouilles récentes. Paris, 
1908, C. Klineksieck. J. Charles- 
Roux, Nimes. (Nimes antique, pp. 
9-88.) Paris, 1908, Blond. 151 pp. ; 
ill. 8vo.——G. Cozensa, Stabia. 
Studii archeologici topographici e 
storici illustrati da incisionie piante 
topogr. Con prefatione del Prof. 
Giulio de Petra. Trani, 1907, Vecchi 
& Cie. 253 pp. 8vo. 41. 

Dei Lavori eseguiti in Pompei dal 
1. Aprile 1907 a tutto Giugno 1908. 
Relazione a S. E. il Ministro della 
istruzione pubblica. Naples, 1908. 
Stabilimento tipografico M. d’ Auria. 
26 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. A. v. Domas- 
zewski, Die Anlage der Limeskas- 
telle. Heidelberg, 1908, C. Winter. 
31 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo. M. 0.80. 
C. Dubois, Pouzzoles antiques. 
(Bibliothéque des Ecoles francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome. Fasc. 98). 
Paris, 1907, A Fontemoing. xi, 
452 pp.; map; 56 figs. 8vo. 12 fr. 
50. —— E. Ditinzelmann, Aliso bei 
Hunteberg. Bremen, 1907, G. Win- 
ter. 14 pp. 8vo. 

Einzelforschungen itiber Kunst- u. 
Altertumsgegenstande zu Frank- 
furt a. M. Im Auftrage der Kom- 
mission fiir Kunst- und Altertums- 
gegenstande hrsg. vom Stidtischen 














Historischen Museum. Vol. _ I, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1908, J. Baer. 
villi, 179 pp. 8vo.- >Mi> 12, (CGms 


taining : G. Wolff, Uber den Zusam- 
menhang romischer und friihmittel- 
alterlicher Kultur im Mainlande. 
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A. Riese, Die Gigantensaulen, ins- 
- besondere die Reiter- und Giganten- 
gruppen, und ihre Literatur seit der 
Entdeckung der Heddernheimer 
Siule 1884-5; 5 figs. R. Welcker, 
-Deckel rémischer Tonlampen im 
Historischen Museum zu Frankfurt 


a. M. 6 figs.) 

E. Espérandieu, Les fouilles d’Alésia 
en 1906. Semur, 1908. 164 pp.; 
51 pls. 8vo., 


P. Gusman, L’art décoratif de Rome 
de la fin de la République au IVe 
siécle. PartI. Paris, 1908. Folio. 

W. Huverstuhl, Die Lage des Romer- 
Kastells Aliso. Antwerp, 
Laporte & Dosse. 6pp. 8vo. 

M. Jatta, Le rappresentanze figurate 


delle provincie Romane. Rome, 
_.1908, E. Loescher & Co. 86 pp. 
8vo. 


A. Kiekebusch, Der Einfluss der 
romischen Kultur auf die german- 
ische im Spiegel der Hiigelgraber 
des Niederrheins. With an appen- 
dix: Die absolute Chronologie der 

_ Augenfibel (Studien und Forschun- 
gen zur Menschen und Volkerkunde, 
3). Stuttgart, 1908, Strecker & 
Schroder. 92 pp. 8vo. 

R. Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di 
Roma et notizie intorno le collezioni 
romane di antichita. Vol. III: 
Dalla elezione di Giulio III alla 
morte di Pio IV. Rome, 1908. 4to. 
1S fr. F. Loes, Les établisse- 
ments romains dans les environs 
dArlon. Arlon, 
Bieri. (svo, .2 fr. 50. 

R. v. D. Magoffin, A Study of the 
Topography and Municipal History 
of Praeneste. Baltimore, 1908, The 











Johns Hopkins Press. 101 pp.; 5 
pls. 8vo. H. Marucchi, see M. 
J. Ripostelli. August Mau, 


Pompeji in Leben und Kunst, Zweite 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1908, W. Engel- 
mann. 564 pp. .8vo. M..17. 
A. Meissner, Altroémisches Kultur- 








leben. Leipzig, 1908, E. A. See- 
Mann. xii, 323 pp.; plan. 8vo.|. 
M. 4. A. B. Meyer und A. Un- 


terforcher, Die Rodmerstadt Agunt 
bei Lienz in Tirol. Eine Vorarbeit 
zu ihrer Ausgrabung. Berlin, 1908, 
R. Friedlander & Sohn. 
3 pls.; 2 portraits; 6 figs.; map. 
Svo. M. 18. T. Mommsen, Ge- 
sammelte Schriften. Vol. V: His- 
torische Schriften II. Berlin, 1908, 
Weidmannsche Buchh. vi, 617 pp. ; 





1907, 





1908, Bruck. 50 


xi, 250 pp.; |. 
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ad 8S 


2 pls. 8vo. M. 15. —— V. Mortet, 
Recherches critiques sur Vitruve et 
son oeuvre. Paris, 1908, Leroux. 
100 pp. 8vo. 

D. Nagujevski, Geschichte des ro- 
mischben Forums und seine Monu- 
mente. Plans and figs. Kazan, 
1907. 

E. Paris, Ricerche storiche e geo- 
grafiche sulla Italia antica (Biblio- 
teca ‘‘Roma,” 4). Turin, 1908, 
Societa tipof.-editr. nazionale. viii, 
690 pp. 101. F. Perschinka, 
Das alte Rom. Eine Geschichte und 
Beschreibung der Stadt. Erlau- 
ternder Text zu einem Zyklus von 
Skioptikonbildern (Lichtbildervor- 
trag, No.3). Vienna, 1908, A. Pich- 
ler’s Wwe. & Sohn. 24 pp. 8vo. 
M. 1.50. 

J. Ripostelli et H. Marucchi, La via 
Appia a Vépoque romaine et de nos 





jours: histoire et description. 2d 
ed. Rome, 1908, Desclée & C. 
440 pp.; 4 pls.; 300 figs. 8vo. 81. 


J. Schwertschlager, Uber die Materi- 
alen, welche die Romer in ihren 
Ansiedelungen bei Eichstatt verwen- 
deten. Eichstatt, 1908, P. Broénner. 
60 pp. 8vo. M. 0.80. E. 
Seyler, Der Romerforschung Irr- 
tiimer in der Alisofrage. Nurem- 
berg, 1907, privately printed. 18 pp. 
8vo. M. 0.50. L. Shoobridge, 
see C. Waldstein. —— Supplement- 
ary Papers of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome. By 
G. H. Allen, C. Densmore Curtis, J. 
C. Egbert, A. W. Van Buren. Vol. 
II. New York, 1908, The Macmillan 
Company. 4to. 

H.Thédenat, Le Forum romain et les 
Forums impériaux. 4° édition mise 
au courant des derniéres fouilles. 
Paris, 1908, Hachette. 3 plans; 8 
pls.; 62 figs. 8va. 

Vorarlberger Landes-Museum. Fest- 
schrift zum 50 jaéhrigen Bestande, 
zugleich 44. Jahresbericht tiber das 








Jahr 1906 (containing: C. von 
Schwerzenbach, Geschichte der 
romischen Ausgrabungen in Bre- 


genz; pp. 5-11). 

C.Waldstein and L. Shoobridge, Her- 
culaneum Past, Present, and Future. 
London, 1908, Macmillan and Co. 
xxii, 324 pp.; 48 pls. 8vo. $5.00 
G. Wolff, Die Romerstadt Nida bei 





Heddernheim und ihre. Vorge- 
schichte. Frankfurt a. M., 1908, C. 
Jiigel. 46 pp. 8vo. 
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II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


E. Giani, L’ antico teatro di Verona. 
Verona, 1908. 19 pls. 101.——P. 
Gusman, La villa d’Hadrien prés de 
Tivoli. Guide et description suivis 
d’un catalogue des oeuvres dart. 
Paris, 1908, Hachette & Cie. 171 
pp.; plan; 129 figs. 8vo. 

A. Merlin, Le temple d’Apollon a Bulla 
Regia (Notes et documents, [). 
Paris, 1908, E. Leroux. 28 pp.; 7 
pls.; 4 figs. 4to. 

F. Sabatini, Il mausoleo di Augusto 
(Anfiteatro Coréa). Rome, 1907, L. 
Filippucci. 30 pp. 8Vv0. 


III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 
V. Gardthausen, Der Altar des Kaiser- 


friedens, ara pacis Augustae. Leip- 
zig, 1908, Veit & Co. 58 pp.; 2 
pls.; 3 figs. 8vo. M. 2.80. 


IV. ROMAN VASES 


G. H. Chase, The Loeb Collection of 
Arretine Pottery. New York, 1908, 
privately printed. viii, 167 pp.; 23 
pls. 

V. Geissner, Die im Mainzer Museum 
befindlichen Sigillata-Gefasse und 
ihre Stempel. I. Nachtrag. Mainz, 
1908, Programm des Realgymnasi- 
ums. ll pp. 8vo. 

R. Knorr, Die verzierten Terra-sigil- 
lata-Gefiisse von Rottweil. Stutt- 
gart, 1908, Kohlhammer. 32 pls. 
8vo. M. 5. 
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W. Ludowici, Urnengriber romischer ~ 
Topfer in Rheinzabern und III Folge ~ 
der dort gefundenen Stempelnamen ~ 
und Stempelbilder bei meinen Aus- 


grabungen 1905-1908. Munich, 
1908, M. Rieger. viii, 294 pp. 8vo. 
M. 36. : 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


G. Fregni, Antichita di Roma. La 
iscrizione nella base della colonna 
Traiana in mano ai grammatici e ai 
pedanti, come la _ interpretano 1 
moderni archeologi di Roma. Mo- 
dena, 1908, Ferraguti. 24 pp.; pL 
8vo. 

A. Merlin et L. Poinssot, Les Inscrip- 
tions d’Uchi Majus, d’aprés les re- 
cherches du Capitaine Gondouin. 
Paris, 1908, E. Leroux. 127. ppa@ 
7 figs.; map. 4to. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


J. Maurice, Numismatique Constan- 
tinienne. Iconographie et chrono- 
logie. Description historique des 
émissions monétaires, Vol. 
Paris, 1908, E. Leroux. 8vo. —— 
A. Merlin, Les revers monétaires de 
Yempereur Nerva. Paris, 1906. 
Thése. . ii, 150 pp.; pl. 8vo. 

K. Regling, Der Dortmunder Fund 
romischer Goldmiinzen (Stadtisches 
Kunst- und Gewerbe-Museum zu 
Dortmund). Dortmund, 1908, F. W. 
Ruhfus. 39 pp.; 3 pls.; 38 figs. 
4to. M. 1.60. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


E. Agostinoni, Il Fucino. (‘Italia 
Artistica.”) Bergamo, 1908, Istit. 
ital. d’ arti grafiche. 152 pp.; 155 
figs. 8vo.—— Album des Amster- 
damer Rijksmuseums. Mit hist. 
Einl. und begleitenden Texten vonW. 
Steenhoff. Leipzig, 1908, Seemann. 
11 pp. ; 42 pls. ; 4to. —— Album der 


K.  Gemialde-Galerie Dresdens. 
Werke alter Meister... Dresden, 
1908, Beutelspacher & Co. 30 pls. ; 


4to. V. Alinari and A. Beltra- 
melli, Arno. Florence, 1908, Alinari. 
22 pls.; 2 maps. Allgemeines 
Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler 
von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart. 











Hrsg. von U. Thieme und F. Becker. 





2 Bd. Leipzig, 1908, Engelmann. 
600 pp. 8vo. Archives de |’ Art 
francais. Recueil de documents in- 


édits publiés par la Société de |’ His- 
toire de art francais. Nouvelle pé- 
riode. T. I™*, année 1907. Paris, 
1908, Schemit. 433 pp. 8vo. B. 
Arnaboldi, Passeggiata nel nordo- 
vest della Francia. Bergamo, 1908, 
Istit. ital. d’ arti grafiche. 508 pp.; 
385 figs. 8vo.——S. Austin, The 
History of Engraving from its in- 
ception to the time of Thomas 
Bewick. London, 1908, Laurie. 
210 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

A. Baum, Fiihrer durch die Samm- 
lungen der Stadt. Kunst- und 
Gewerbe-Museums zu Dortmund. 
Dortmund, 1908, Ruhfus. 171 pp.3 








Cabrol, 
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ill. 8vo. F. Benoit, La Pein- 
ture au Musée de Lille. 3 vols. 
Paris, 1908, Hachette & Co. vii, 
627 pp.; 166 pls.; 4to. —— Biblio- 
théque Nationale. Album de por- 
traits d’aprés les collections du 
département des Manuscrits, par C. 
Coudesc. Paris, 1908, Berthaud 
fréres. viii, 86 pp.; 167 pls.; 4to. 
—— L. Binyon, Painting in the Far 
Kast. An introduction to the his- 
tory of pictorial art in Asia, espe- 
cially China and Japan. London, 
1908, E. Arnold. xvi, 287 pp.; 30 
pls. ; 4to. —— H. Blume, Althildes- 





heimer Baudenkmiler. Hildes- 
heim, 1908, Olms. iii, 88 pp.; ill 
8vo. —— F. Bond, Screens and Gal- 


leries in English Churches. Lon- 
don, 1908, Frowde. 204 pp.; ill. 
8vo. ——J. C. Broussolle, Etudes 
sur la Sainte Vierge. Art, Légende 
et Liturgie. 1 série: De la Con- 
ception immaculée 4 l’Annonciation 


angélique. Essais de Théologie 
artistique. Paris, 1908, Téqui. 
viii; 434 pp.; ill. 8vo. F. 





Bournon, Blois, Chambord, et les 
chateaux du Blésoi’s (“Villes d’art 
célébres”). Paris, 1908, Laurens. 
148 pp.; 11 figs.; 4to. 
de la Société de l’ Histoire de l’Art 
francais. Publication trimestrielle. 
Fasc. 1. Paris, 1907, Schemit. 98 
pp. 8vo. The Burlington Art 
Miniatures. 20 fasc. London, 
1908, Fine Arts Pub. Co. Each 
fasc. 10 pls.; 4to. 

Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie. Fasc. 15: 
Bibliothéque-Bretagne (Grande-). 
Paris, 1908, Letouzey & Ané. pp. 
897-1184; pl.; 79 figs. 4to.—— A. 
E. Calvert, Southern Spain. Lon- 
don, 1908, A. & C. Black. xii, 210 
pp.; 75 pls. 8vo. — Valladolid, 
Oviedo, Segovia, Zamora, Avila, and 
Zaragoza. London, 1908, Lane. 186 
pp.; ill, 8vo.——E. Caman, La 
Provence & travers les siécles. 
Paris, 1908, Lechevalier. xli, 482 
pp. 8vo,——G. Carotti, A History 
of Art. Revised by Mrs. Arthur 
Strong. Vol. I: Ancient Art (420 
pp.; 500 figs.). Vol. Il: The Mid- 
dle Ages (320 pp.; 360 figs.). Lon- 
don, 1908, Duckworth. 16mo. 
Catalogo della Pinacoteca di Brera, 
di F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, con cenno 
storico diC. Ricci. Bergamo, 1908, 
Istit. ital. d’ arti grafiche. x, 395 
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pp.; 44 pls. 16mo. J. Chan- 
tavoine, Munich (‘‘ Villes d’art cé- 
lébres”). VParis, 1908. Ato. P. 
Chesnel: Le Cotentin et PAvran- 
chin (dép. de la Manche) depuis les 
origines jusqu’au XIIe siécle. Cou- 
tances, 1908, Garlan. vi, 253 pp. 
16mo. W. Cohn, Stilanalysen 
als EKinftihrung in die japanische 
Malerei. Berlin, 1908, Osterheld. 
170 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo.—— G. Colin, 
Petite histoire du Nivernais. Ne- 
vers, 1908, Ropiteau. xxi, 270 pp.; 
Uiesi2me. La Collection Dutuit. 
100 planches reproduisant les prin- 
cipales oeuvres d’art exposées au 
Petit Palais des Champs-Elysées. 
Paris, 1908, Libr. centr. des B.-A. 
Folio. Collection Georges 
Hoentschel. Introd. et notices de 
A. Peraté et G. Briere. T. Iet, Moyen 
Age et Renaissance : statues, meu- 
bles, panneaux et tapisseries (38 
pp.; 72 pls.) + Ile + III, XVIIe et 
XVIITI* siécle: Meubles et boiseries 
(e244. pp.; 186 “pla.); “+: 1V, 
AVile, XVILe, et XIXe siécle: 
Bronzes d’ameublement (14 pp. ; 60 
pls.). Paris, 1908, Libr. centr. des 
B.-A. Folio. - La Collection Ke- 
lekian. Etoffes et Tapis d’Orient 
et de Venise. Notice de J. Guiffrey. 
100 planches reproduisants les piéces 
les plus remarquables, décrites et 
classées par G. Migeon. Paris, 1908, 
Libr. centr. des B.-A. 4 pp.; 100 
pls. Folio. L. Corinth, Legen- 
den aus dem Kiinstlerleben. Berlin, 
1908, Cossirer. iii, 1388 pp.; ill. 
8vo. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
A History of Italian Painting. Ea. 
and supplemented with notes by E. 
Hutton. Vol. I. London, 1908, 
Dent. 456 pp.; 96 pis. 8vo. 
Maud Cruttwell, A Guide to the 
Paintings in the Churches and Minor 
Museums’ of Florence. London, 
1908, Dent. 298 pp.; 3s. 6d. 





























G. Dehio and G. v. Bezold, Die Denk- 


miler der deutschen Bildhauerkunst. 


I serie.. Fasc. 4. Berlin, 1908, 
Wasmuth. 20pls. M.20.——R. P. 
Delattre, Le Culte de la Sainte 


Vierge en Afrique, d’aprés les monu- 
ments archéologiques. Lille et 
Paris, 1908, Desclée, de Brouwer. 
8vo. L. Dimier, Fontainebleau 
(‘* Villes d’art célébres”). Paris, 
1908, Laurens. 168 pp.; 109 figs. 4to. 
— Der Dom von Aquileia, sein 
Bau und seine Geschichte. Unter 
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Mitwirkung von G. Niemann und A. 
Swoboda hrsg. von K. Grafen Lanck- 
oronski. Vienna, 1908, Gerlach & 
Wiedling. 72 pp.; 24 pls. Folio. 
C. Errera, L’ Ossola (‘‘ Italia artis- 
tica”). Bergamo, 1908, Istit. ital. 
ad arti grafiche. 181 pp.; 151 figs. 
Svo. 

M. Faloci-Pulignani, Foligno (‘ Italia 
artistica”). Bergamo, 1908, Istit. 
ital. d’ arti grafiche. 157 pp.; 165 
figs. 8vo. O. Fazio Allmayer, 
La Pinacoteca del Museo di Palermo. 
Notizie dei pittori palermitani. Pa- 
lermo, 1908. Aww. Hrothing- 
ham, The Monuments of Christian 
Rome from Constantine to the Re- 
‘he 








naissance. New York, 1908. 
Macmillan Co. 412 pp.; 159 figs. 
8vo. $2.25. ®. “Fuchs, .Ge- 





schichte der erotischen Kunst. Ber 
lin, 1908, Hofmann. xxii, 412 pp.; 
385 figs. 8vo. M. 30. 

G. Geffroy, Les Musées d’Europe. Ma- 





drid. Paris, 1908, Nilsson. iv, 164 
pp-; 19 figs.; 37 pls. Ato. Die 
Gemilde-Galerie der kénigl Mu- 
seen zu Berlin. Mit erlaéut. Text 


von I. Meyer, W. Bode, H. von 
Tschudi u. a. Fasc. 24 Berlin, 
1908, Grote. 18 pp.; figs. ; 6 pls. 
4to. M. 30. Gem§alde-Galerie in 
Museum des Prado zu Madrid. Text 
von K. Voll. Fase. 6. | Munich, 
1908, Hanfstaengl. 6 pls. Folio. 
Gemildekatalog des Bayerischen 
National-museums von K. Voll, H. 
Braune, und H. Buchheit. Munich, 
1908, Verlag des Bayer. National- 
museums. 304 pp.; 75 pls. 8vo. 
G. Gerola, Monumenti veneti 
nell’ isola di Creta; ricerche e 
descrizione. II. Bergamo, 1908, 
Istit. ital. d’ arti grafiche. 390 
pp.; 17 pls. 4to. The Glasgow 
Gallery (‘‘Great Art Galleries Tas 
London, 1908, Cassel. 64 pp. of 
figs. F. Gobbato, Nuovissima 
guida pratica di Venezia e delle sue 
isole. Wenice, 1908, Istit. veneto 
d arti grafiche. 159 pp.; ill. .16mo- 
—— Guide archéologique du Con- 
grés de Caen en 1908. Les Monu- 
ments du Calvados, par L. Serbat; 
Coutances et Lessay, par E. Le- 
favre-Pontalis. Caen, 1908, Deles- 
ques. 370 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

F. H.. Hofmann, Das opiiische Por- 
zellan des bayerischen National-mu- 
seums. Munich, 1908, Bayer. 
Nationalmuseum. Xvi, pp. 3 
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. Kelman, From Damascus to Palmyra, 


L. Lambeau, L’Hétel de Ville de 
Paris (‘‘ Richesses d’art de la Ville | 
Paris, 1908, Laurens. | 
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100 figs.; 77 pls. 4to.——F. Hey- 
wood, A Survey of the Evolution of 
Painting with reference to the im- 
portant pictures of the Louvre. 
Paris, 1908, Clarke. vi, 301 pp. 
12mo. —— Historische Stadtebilder, 
Hrsg. von C. Gurlitt. I Serie, 
1 Bd.: Erfurth;—2 Bd.: Wong 
burg; —3 Ba.: Tangermiinde-Sten- 
dal-Brandenburg ;—4 Bd.: Bern- 
Ziirich ;—5 Bd.: Lyon. II Serie. 
1 Bda.: Ulm;—2 Bd.: Cambridge; 
—_3Bd. Breslau;—4 Bd.: Ltt 
tich. Each vol. 30-35 pls. with ill. 
text. . Berlin,~ =1908; Wasmuth. 
Folio. L. Hourticq, La Pein- 
ture. Des origines au xvi® siécle 
(“*Manuels d’histoire de Vart”). 
Paris, 1908, Laurens. 500 pp.; 17h 
figs. 8vo. C. Huart, Les Cal- 
ligraphes et les miniaturistes de 
VOrient musulman. Paris, 1908, 
Leroux. 3888 pp.; figs.; 10 pls.; 
8vo. 








Inventaire général des richesses dart 


de la France. Province, Monu- 
ments civils. T. VIII: Musée de 
Toulouse, par E. Roschach; Musée 
d’Angers, par H. Jouin. Parisy 
1908, Plon-Mouvirt & Co. 528 pp. 
8vo. 


Jahrbuch der bremischen Samm- 
2 Halbband. 


lungen. I Jahrgang. 
Bremen, 1908, Leuwer. 
figs.; 22 pls.  8vo. 
Jenner, Our Lady in Art. (‘‘ Little 
Books in Art.”) London, 1908, 
Methuen. 232 pp.; ill. 16mo,——= 
C. Justi, Miscellaneen aus drei Jahr- 
hunderten spanischen Kunstlebens. 
II (last) Bd. Berlin, 1908, Grote. 
v, 364 pp.; pl.; 77 figs. 8vo. M. 10. 


84 pp.; 
Mrs. H. 





London, 1908, A. &C. Black. xvi, 368 
pp.; 70 pls. 8vo.——F. X. Kraus, 
Geschichte der christl. Kunst. I1 Bd. 
Die Kunst des Mittelalters und der 
italienischen Renaissance. 2 Abt. 
Ital. Renaissance. 2 Hilfte. Fort- 
gesetzt und hrsg. 
Freiburg i./B., 1908, Heider. xxii, 


pp. 288-856; ill. 8vo. M. 32. —= 
A. Kuhn, Allgemeine Kunstge-| 
schichte. Fasc. 41-42. Einsiedln, 
1908, Benziger & Co. _ pp. 1217- 


1376; ill. 4to. —— Die Kunstdenk- 
miler des Konigreiches Bayern. 
2 Bd. Munich, 1908, Oldenbourg, 


de Paris’’). 


von J. Sauer. | 


a"? 
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224 pp.; 64 figs. 4to.——G. Leh- 
nert, Illustrierte Geschichte des 
Kunstgewerbes. Hrsg. in Ver- 
bindung mit W. Behncke, M. Dre- 
ger, O. von Falke, J. Folnesics, O. 
Kimmel, E. Pernice und Swarzen- 
ski. I Bd. Berlin, 1908, Olden- 
bourg. 656 pp.; 531 figs.; 77 pls. 
8vo.—— J. Leisching, Figurale 
Holzplastik. I Bd. Wiener Privat- 
besitz. Kirchliche und _ profane 
Schultzwerke. Vienna, 1908, Schroll 
& Co. viiipp.; 70 pls. Folio. M. 
50. A. Ludorff, Die Bau- und 
Kunstdenkmiéler von Westfalen. 
XXVII: Kreis Meschede. Mit ge- 
schichtl. Kinleitung v. F. Briigge. 
Paderborn, 1908, F. Schoningh. 
lv, 116 pp.; 361 figs.; 42 pls.; 3 
maps. 4to. 

F. R. Martin, A History of Oriental 
Carpets before 1800. London, 1908, 
Quaritch. —— J. B. Martin, Histoire 
des églises et chapelles de Lyon. 2 
vols. Lyon, 1908, Lardanchet. xvi, 
372 & 497 pp. ; 411 figs.; 13 pls. 4to. 
Matériaux pour lV’histoire de 
Viconographie russe, réunis par 
N.-P. Likatcheff. 2 albums. Paris, 








1908, Picard & fils. 20 2 OD. 4 
419 pls. Folio. (Also published 
in German.) —— L. de Mauri, 


L’ Amatore di arazzi e tappeti an- 
tichi italiani e stranieri. Turin, 
_1908, Lattes & Co. xvi, 400 pp.; 
figs., 50 pls. 8vo. E. Michel, 
Nouvelles études sur Vhistoire de 
Part. Paris, 1908, Hachette. xiii, 
359 pp. 16mo.—— Monographie du 
Musée de Cluny. 1¢ série: Meu- 
bles; bois sculptés (71 pls.) ;—2¢ 
série: Pierres et bois sculptés (70 
pls.) ;— 3° série: Faiences, porce- 
laines, grés (37 pls.). Paris, 1908, 
Guérinet. 4to.——Monumentos 
arquitectonicos de Espafia. Fasc. 
27-28 (Toledo, fin par. R. A. de 
los Rios y Villata); Fasc. 29-31 
(Granada, para M. G. Moreno y 





Martinez). Madrid, 1908, Martin y 
Gammeda. Each fasc. 8 pls.; 16 
figs. 4to. Les Monuments de 





Vart en Suisse. Le Convent de 
Saint-Jean & Munster (suite). Ge- 
neva, 1908, Atar. pp. 41-66; figs. ; 





pls. xxxvi-xlv. Folio. Morgen- 
landische Motive. Orientalische 
Teppiche. III Serie. Plauen, 1908, 
pigs ii pp.; 26 pls. 4to. 





Miunchner Jahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst. Unter Mitwirkung der Vor- 
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staénde der staatlichen Kunstsamm- 





lungen hrsg. von Ludwig von 
Buerkel. I Halbband. Munich, 
1908, Kallwey. v, 70 pp.; 11 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. Musée du Louvre. 


Catalogue des moulages en vente au 
palais du Louvre. Sculptures du 
Moyen Age, de la Renaissance et 
des temps modernes, par P. Vitry. 
Paris, 1908, Imp. Nationale. 55 pp. 
8vo.— Catalogue des moulages en 
vente au palais du Louvre. Sculp- 
tures d’ornement et objets d’art deco- 
ratif, par C. Dreyfus. Paris, 1908, 
Imp. Nationale. 74 pp. 8vo. 
Die Museen, Eine Wanderung durch 
die bedeutendsten Gallerien. Fasc. 
2-16. Berlin, 1908, Goen & Nan. 
Each fasc. pl. w. text. 4to. 





Offizieller Fiihrer durch die grosse 
_ Kunstausstellung, Dresden, 


1908. 
Sonderausstellung: Kunst und Kul- 
tur unter den sichsischen Kurfiirs- 


‘ten. Dresden, 1908, Baensch. 8&0 


Dp plans Sipls-> Syo.——— Gi w. 
T. Omond, Belgium. London, 1908, 
A. & C. Black. ix, 390 pp.; 77 pls. 
8vo. 


P. Perdrizet,- La Vierge de Miséri- 


corde. Etude d’un théme icono- 
graphique (‘‘ Bibl. des Ecoles fr. 
d’Athénes et de Rome”). Paris, 
1908, Fontemoing. 260 pp.; 4 figs.; 
31 pls. 8vo. 


M. Reymond, Grenoble et Vienne 


(‘‘ Les villes d’art célébres”). Paris, 
1908, Laurens. 156 pp.; ill. 4to. 
——L. Reau, Cologne (‘ Villes 
dart célébres”), Paris, 1908, Lau- 
rens. 144 pp.; 127 figs. Ato. 
E. Rentsch, Miinchner Kunstdenk- 
miler. Munich, 1908, Seyfried & Co. 
M. 1.80. —— R. Roger, L’Orfévrerie 
religieuse dans le comté de Foix et 
le Couserans: reliquaries d’Oust et 
de Seix. Paris, 1908, Imp. Nation- 
ales 889 -pp.- pls> 7. 8va: M. 
Rosenberg, Geschichte der Gold- 
schmiedekunst auf  technischer 
Grundlage. Abteilung Niello. Frank- 
furt a./M., 1908, Keller. 386 pp.; ill. 
Folio. H. Rott, Kleinasiatische 
Denkmiler aus Pisidien, Pamphy- 
lien, Kappadokien und _ Lykien. 
Darstellender Teil von H. R. Nebst 
Beitragen von K. Michel, L. Messer- 
schmidt und W. Weber. (Studien 
tiber christliche Denkmiler, H. 5-6). 
Leipzig, 1908, Dieterich. M. 25. 











A Sainte-Marie-Perrin, Bale, Berne, et 


Genéve (‘‘Villes d’art célébres ”), 
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Paris, 1908, Laurens. 148 pp.; 115 


figs. 4to. ——H. Savoy, Le Saint- 
Sépulcre. Etude historique’ et 
archéologique. Fribourg, 1908, Li- 


brairie de VOeuvre de Saint-Paul. 
39 pp.; 7 plans; 2 pls. 8vo. 0.60 fr. 
—__ R. Schoenbeck, Das Pferd und 
seine Darstellung in der bildenden 
Kunst vom hippologischen Stand- 
punktaus. Leipzig, 1908, Engelmann. 
x, 208 pp.; 321 figs.; 45 pls. 4to. 
O. Sebaldt, Dresdner Galerie-Fiihrer. 
Fasc. 1. (Complete in 5 fasc.) 
Dresden, 1908, Kaden & Co. 79 pp.; 
17 pls. 8vo. ——E. Serrano Fati- 
gati, Portados artisticos de monu- 
mentos espafioles desde el siglo xii 
hasta nuestros dias. Madrid, 1908, 
Hauser y Menet. 110 pp.; figs.; 
52 pls. 4to. H.C. Smith, Jewel- 
lery (‘‘ Connoisseur Library”). Lon- 
don, 1908, Methuen. 458 pp.; ill. 
8vo. W. Sombart, Kunstgewerbe 
und Kultur (‘‘ Die Kultur”). Ber- 
lin, 1908, Marquardt & Co. vii, 131 
pp. 16mo.——A. Speltz, Styles of 
Ornament. Trans. from 2d German 
edition by D. O’Connor. Part 2-8. 
Berlin, 1908, Hessling. pp. 97-656. 
8vo. Statten der Kultur, Hine 
Sammlung kiinstlerisch ausgestat- 
teter Stidte-monographien. Hrsg. 
von G. Biermann. Alt-Holland, 
von G. Biermann. Leipzig, 1908, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann.  v, 120 pp.; 
ill. Svo. M.3.——H. Stein, Jean 
Auxtabours, architecte de la cathé- 
drale de Chartres. Caen, 1908, 
Delesques. 16 pp. 8vo. 

Margaret E. Tabor, The Saints in 
Art, with their attributes and sym- 
bols alphabetically arranged. Lon- 
don, 1908, Methuen. 240 pp. 12mo. 
3s. 6d.——Thieme und Becker, 
Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden 
Kiinste. Von der Antike bis zur 
Gegenwart. Bd. II. Antonio da 
Monza- Bassan. Leipzig, 1908, 
Engelmann. 8vo. M. 32.——H. 
Tietze, Osterreichische Kunsttopo- 
graphie. Vienna, 1908. Schroll & 
Co. H. von Trenkwald, Fiihrer 




















durch das Kunstgewerbemuseum 
in Frankfurt am Main. Frankfurt, 
1908. M. 50. 


K. Voll, Fuhrer durch die alte Pina- 
kothek. Munich, 1908, Suddeutsche 
Monatshefte. 271 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo. 
G. J. Waltz, Tours et portes d’Alsace. 
12 aquarelles. Préface par Jos. 
Fleurent. Fasc. 1-2. (Complete in 








6 fasc.) Mulhouse, 1908, Bahy. 
Each fasc. 1-8 pp. ; 2 pls. Folio. 
H. V. Wellberger, Fiihrer durch die 
Kunstgeschichte bis zum Beginn des 
xix Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1908, Glo- 
bus-Verlag. 237 pp.; 16 figs. 16mo. 
Graf Wilczek, Meine Ansichten 
tiber Conservierung und Restourier- 
ung alter Kunstwerke. Vienna, 1908, 
Lechner. 23 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. 
G. J. Witkowski, L’Art profane, a 
Véglise. 2 vols. Vol. I: France, 
iv, 480 pp.; 636 figs. Vol. 
Etranger, iii, 440 pp.; 584 figs. ; 
16 pls. Paris, 1908, Schemit. 8vo. 











II. EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZ- 


ANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


Julia de W. Addison, Arts and Crafts 


in the Middle Ages. 
Bell. 3898 pp.; figs. 
Allard, La Charité. Nevers, 1908, 
Ropiteau. iv, 198 pp. 12mo. —— 
D. Angeli, Roma. Parte II (Da 
Costantino al Rinascimento) (‘‘ Ita- 
lia Artistica”). Bergamo, 1908, 
Istit. ital. @’ arti grafiche. 188 pp. ; 
160 figs. 8vo. 


London, 1908, 
8vo. ——F. 


A. de Baudot et A. Perrault-Dabot, 


Les Cathédrales de France. Fasc. 5. 
Paris, 1908, Laurens. 25 pls. Folio. 





Rome. Paris, 1908, Leroux. 290 
pp. 8vo. Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale, Département des manuscrits. 
Evangiles avec peintures byzantines 
du XI¢ siécle. Reproduction des 361 





miniatures du Ms. grec 74. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1908, Berthaud fréres. 12 & 
11 pp. ; 187 pls. Svo.——R. Borrs 


mann, Aufnahmen mittelalterlicher 
Wand- und Deckenmalereien in 


Deutschland. Unter Mitwirkungvon 


H. Kolb und O. Vorlaender. 2 Bd. 
Fasc. 3. Berlin, 1908,Wasmuth. 6 
pp.; 6 pls. Folio.—— J. Braun, Die 
liturgische Gewandung in Occident 
und Orient nach Ursprung und 
Entwicklung, Verwendung und 
Symbolik. Freiburg i./B., 1908, 


Herder. xxiv, 797 pp.; 316 figs. 
8vo. —— J.-A. Brutails, Précis 
darchéologie du moyen-age. Tou- 


louse, 1907, E. Privat. xli, 282 pp. ; 
18 pls.; 142 figs. 8vo. 6 fr. 


E. Calvi, Bibliografia di Roma nel 
Supple-_ 


medio evo (476-1499). 
mento I con appendice sulle cata- 
combe e sulle chiese di Roma. 
Rome, 1908, E. Loescher & Co. 
Xxxiv, 162 pp. 8vo, -lok 


iva ; 


M. Besnier, Les Catacombes de 


~~ 


IDs 
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F. de Dartein, Etudes sur les ponts Kunst. Cologne, 1908, Du Mont- 
en pierre, remarquables par leur Schauberg. 56 pp. 8vo. 
décoration, antérieurs au XI¢ siécle. | F. Ritter, Die Irmenséiule im Dom zu 
Paris, 1908. —— C. Dawson, The} Hildesheim. Hildesheim, 1908, 
‘* Restorations ” of the Bayeux tap- Helmke. 12 pp.; pl. 8vo. Vv. 
estry. London, 1908, Elliot Stock. Roth, Der spatgotische Fligelaltar 





14 pp.; ill. 8vo. in Mediasch. 1908. 50 pp.; 9 pls. 
F. W. Feilchenfeld, Die Werke des|F. Saare, Denkmialer persischer Bau- 
Baukunst in Portugal. I. Das Klos- kunst. Unter Mitwirkung von B.- 
ter ‘‘Das Jeronymos” zu Belen. Schulz. Berlin, 1908, Wasmuth. 





Vienna, 1908, C. W. Stern. 8 pp.; 119 pls.; figs. Folio. C. Sarazin. 
30 pls. Folio. A. Frora, Chiese; Petite guide du visiteur 4 N. D. de 
gotiche cadorine. Milan, 1908, Al- Paris. Paris, 1908, Desclée, de 
fieri & Lacroix. 31 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. Brouwer & Ci*. 80 pp. 16mo. 
H. Grisar, Die rdmische Kapelle G. Schmid, Das unterirdische Rom. 
Sancta Sanctorum und ihr Schatz. Brixen, 1908, Pressvereins-Buchh. 
Freiburg, i./B., 1908, Herder. viii, Xiv, 358 pp.; 87 maps; 72 figs. 
loo pp.; 77 figs.; 7 pls. 8vo. M. 8vo. G. Swarzenski, Denkmialer 











10. der stiddeutschen Malerei des friihen 
A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Mittelalters. II Teil. Die Salz- 
Apostelkirche, Zwei Basiliken Kon- burger Malerei von den ersten An- 


stantins. I: Die Grabeskirche in faingen bis zur Blutezeit des roma- 
Jerusalem. vi, 234 pp.; 14pls.; 14 nischen Stils. Leipzig, 1908, Hierse- 
figs. IL: Die Apostelkirche in Kon- mann. vili pp.; 457 figs.; 135 pls. 
stantinopel. vi, 284 pp.; 10 pls.; Folio. M. 96. 
3 figs. Leipzig, 1908, J. C. Hin-| P. Vitry and G. Briére, L’église abba- 
richs’sche Buchh. 4to. Henri- tiale de Saint-Denis et ses tombeaux. 
René, Le Chateau d’Angers. An-| Paris, 1908, Longuet. A. Vogt, 
gers, 1908, Paré. 75 pp.; ill. 16mo. Basile I, empereur de Byzance (867— 
——I. Hertkens, Die mittelalter-| 886) et la civilization byzantine a la 
lichen Sakramentshauschen. Eine fin du [X¢ siécle. Paris, 1908, Picard 
Kunsthistorische Studie. Frank- & fils. xxxii, 453 pp. 8vo. 
furt a./M., 1908, Kreuer. 40 pp.;|E. Waldmann, Die gotischen Skulp- 
23 pls. 4to. M. 18. turen am Rathaus zu Bremen und 
V. Lamperez y Romea, Historica de der Zusammenhang mit Kolnischer 
la arquitectura cristiana espafiola Kunst. (‘Studien zur deutschen 
en la edad media segtn el estudio| Kunstgeschichte.”’) Strassburg, 
de los elementos y los monumentos. 1908, + Heitz. -ixy- 597 pp. ;— 29) pls: 
Tomo J]° Madrid, 1908, Suarez. 8vo. H. Wallis, Byzantine 
590 figs. 4to. —_—_ Abbé de Launay,; Ceramic Art. London, 1908, B. 
Bourgeois de Paris. Macons au Quaritch. 41 pls. 
moyen-age. Vannes, 1908, imp.|L. Zoepf, Beitrage zur Kulturge- 

















Lafolye fréres. 35pp. 16mo. —— schichte des Mittelalters und der 
L. Levillain, L’église carolingienne| Renaissance. 1. Heft. Das Heili- 
de Saint-Denis. Essai de reconsti-| gen-Leben im 10. Jahrhundert. 
tution. Caen, 1908, Delesques. 54 Leipzig, 1908, Teubner. vi, 250 
pp.; fig. 8vo. pp. 8vo. M. 8 

C. Martin, L’Art roman en France. 
L’Architectnre et la Décoration. III RENAISSANCE 


Fase. I (complete in 5 fasc.). 
Paris, 1908, Libr. centr. d’art et | Andrea del Sarto, Meisterbilder. Eine 
darchitecture. 4 pp.; 16 pls. Folio. Auswahl von 60 Reproductionen 











J. Maurice, Numismatique con-| nach Originalaufnahmen. Leipzig, 

~ stantinienne, Iconographie et 1908, Weicher. 66 pp.; 60 figs. 
chronologie. Description histo- 16mo. Die Architektur der 
rique des émissions monétaires. Renaissance in Toscana. Hrsg. 
a 1e, Paris, 1908, Leroux. von C. von Stegmann und H. von 
Scxsix, O07 pp.; pls’ Svo. Geymiiller. Fasc. 45-46 (last). Mu- 


J. Poppelreuter, Kritik der Wiener nich, 1908, Bruckmann. 8 pls. with 
Genesis. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur| text. Folio. 
Geschichte des Untergangs der alten | R. van Bastelaer, Les Estampes de 
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Peter Brueghel l’ancien. Brussels, 
1908, G. van Oest & Co. 71 pp.; 
135 pls. 4to. Jacopo Bellini ei 
suoi libri di disegni. Con prefaz. 
di:C. Ricci... 2 vole. (Lssiilibre gel 
Louvre. II: Il libro del British 
Museum. Florence, 1908, Alinari. 
38 & 17 pp.; 298 pls. 4to. L. 
Beltrami, [1] Cenacolo di Leonardo 
1495-1908 (Report of Cavenaghi’s 
restoration). Milan, 1908, by the 
author. 45 pp.; fig. 8vo. Ss. 
L. Bensusan, Tintoretto (‘‘ Master- 
pieces in colour”). London, 1908, 
T. Co& Ee C, Jacks 80 pp.4 18 pls, 
8vo. C. Bernard, Pierre Brue- 
ghel l’ancien (‘‘ Les Grands Artistes 
des Pays-Bas”). Brussels, 1908, 
G. van Oest & Co. 144 pp.; 32 figs. 
8vo. Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Département des Manuscrits. 
Heures dites de Henri ITV. Reprod. 
reduite des 60 peintures du Ms. latin 
1171. Paris, 1908, Berthaud fréres. 
16 pp.; 60 pls. 8vo.— Département 
des manuscrits. Portraits des rois 
de France du Recueil de Jean Du 
Tillet. Reprod. reduite des 32 mini- 
atures du Ms. frangais 2848. Paris, 
1908, Berthaud fréres. 12 pp.; 32 
pls. 8vo.— Département des manu- 
scrits. Coll. des chirurgiens grecs 
avec dessins attribués au Primatice. 
Reprod. reduite des 200 dessins du 
Ms. latin 6866. Paris, 1908, Ber- 
thaud fréres. 18 pp.; 106 pls. 8vo. 
W. Bode, Florentine Sculptors 
of the Renaissance. London, 1908, 
Methuen. 252 pp.; 94 pls. 8vo. — 
Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting. © London, 1908, Duck- 
worth. 360 pp.; 39 figs. 4to. -—— 
M. von Boehn, Giorgione und 
Palma Vecchio (‘ Kiinstler-Mono- 
graphien”). Bielefeld, 1908, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing. 130 pp.; 110 figs. 























8vo. K. Bovinski, Die Ritsel 
-Michelangelos. Michelangelo und 
Dante. Leipzig, 1908, G. Miiller. 


xxii, 343 pp.; 29 pis. 16mo. M. 8. 
Das Breviarium Grimani in 
der Bibliothek von San Marco in 
Venedig. Hrsg. von Scato de 
Vries und S. Morpurgo. Fasc. 10. 
(Also French edition.) Leipzig, 
1908, Hiersemann. 130 pls. Folio. 
Breviarium Grimani.  Ripro- 
duzione del Codice manuscritto del 
XV _ secolo conservato nella biblio- 
teca Marciana di Venezia. Fasc. 9. 
Milan, 1908, Hoepli. 25pls. 4to.— 











Dessins 





O. Brinton, The Renaissance in Ital- 
ian Art. London, 1908, Fairbairns. 
1000 pp.s91938 figs. 8vo. 
Burckhardt, W. Liibke, C. Gurlitt, 
and O. Schubert, Geschichte der neu- 
eren Baukunst. 8 Bd. O. Schubert: 
Geschichte des Barock in Spanien. 
Esslingen, 1908, P. Neff. xxiv, 425 
pp.; 292 fies. 3) ple Siege: F 
Burns, Sermons in Art by the Great 
Masters. London, 1908, Duckworth. 
Ill. 8vo. 








Les Chefs-d’oeuvre de Andrea del 


Sarto. Paris, 1908, Perche. 66 pp.; 
60 figs. 16mo. Les Chefs- 
d’oeuvre de Bronzino. Paris, 1908, 
Perche. 65pp.; 60pls. 16mo. 
Les Chefs-d’oeuvre de Corrége. 
Paris, 1908, Perche. 65 pp.; 60 figs. 
16mo. 








du musée du _ Louvre. 
Grands maitres de l’école italienne. 
Séries I, II, et III. Florence, 1908, 
Alinari. Each series 50 pls. 4to. 
— A. Demartial, Un Primitif 
limousin. Le peintre Pierre Villate. 
Limoges, 1908, Ducomtieux & Gout. 
10 pp.; ill. 8vo. 


Encyclopédie du meuble, du XV® 


siécle jusqu’aé nos jours, publié sous 
la direction de E. Bajot. Fasc. 17- 
18. Paris, 1908, Schmid. Each 
fasc. 30 pls. 4to. Prince d’Ess- 
ling, Etudes sur l’art de la gravure 
sur bois & Venise. Les livres a fi- 
gures vénitiens de la fin du XV® sié- 
cle et du commencement du XVI°. 
Ire partie, + 11: Ouvrages im- 
primés de 1491 a 1500 et leurs édi- 
tions successives jusqu’A 1525. 2 
vols. Paris, 1908, Leclerc. pp. 1- 
256 & 257-500; ill. Folio. 





Fierens-Gevaert, La Peinture en Bel- 


gique: Musées, collections, églises, 
etc. Les Primitifs flamands. Tome 
I: Les créateurs de l’art flamand. 
Brussels, 1908, G. van Oest & Co. 
95 pp.; 44 pls. 4to. Laura 
Filippini, La scultura nel trecento 
in Roma. Con prefazione del Prof. 
A. Venturi. Turin, 1908, Soc. tip. 
ed. nazionale. 194 pp.; 44 figs. 
8vo. La Fleur de la science de 
pourtraicture. 
fagon arabicque et ytalique, par — 
Francisque Pellegrin (1530), réim- 

pression en fac-similé avec introd. — 
par G. Migeon. Paris, 1908, 
Schemit. 8 pp.; 42 pls. 4to.— 
M. J. Friedlander, Mathias Griine- 

wald. Isenheime’ Altar. Munich, — 








Patrons de broderie, — 
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1908, Bruckmann. vi, 4 pp.; 7 pls. 
Folio. —— E. Fuchs, Illustrierte Sit- 
tengeschichte vom Mittelalter bis 
zur Gegenwart. Fasc. 1. (Complete 
in 20 fase.) Munich, 1908, Langen. 
1-24 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo. M. 1 (per 
fasc.). —— Fuhrer durch die Aus- 
stellung des K. Kupferstichkabinetts. 
Deutsche und niederlandische Holz- 
schnitte des XV Jahrhunderts. 
Berlin, 1908, Reimer. 22 pp.; 12 
pls. 8vo. 

Die Galerien Europas, Gemialde alter 
Meister in farbiger Wiedergabe. 
Neue Folge. Fasc. 3-14. Leipzig, 1908, 
Seemann. Each fasc. 5 pls. w. text. 
——H. von Geymiiller, Friedrich II 
von Hohenstaufen und die Anfinge 
der Architektur der Renaissance in 
Italien. Munich, 1908, Bruckmann. 
30 pp. 8vo.——C. Glaser, Hans 
Holbein der Altere (‘‘ Kunstge- 
schichtl. Monographien”). Leipzig, 
1908, Hiersemann. 219 pp.; 48 pls.; 
69 figs. Syore Mi... 20. A. 
Goffin, Pinturicchio (‘‘ Les grands 
artistes”). Paris, 1908, Laurens. 
128 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo.—— V. Go- 
loubew, Les Dessins de Jacopo 
Bellini au Louvre et au British 
Museum. 2° partie (Louvre). 
Brussels, 1908, G. van Oest & Co. 11 
pp.; 100 pls. w. text. 4to. The 
Gorleston Psalter, A manuscript 
of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century in the library of C. W. D. 
Perrins. Descr. in relation to other 
East Anglican books of the period 
by S. C. Cockerell. London, 1908, 
Chiswick Press. 21 pls. Folio. 
A. Gottschewski, Ueber die Portrats 
der Caterina Sforza und tiber den 
Bildhauer Vincenzo Onofri (‘‘ Zur 
Kunstgeschichte des Auslandes’”’). 











Strassburg, 1908, Heitz. 64 pp.; 
— 8pls. 8vo. 
A. Hahr, Die Architektenfamilie 


Pahr, eine fiir die Renaissancekunst 
Schlesiens, Mecklenburgs, - und 
Schwedens bedeutende Kiinstler- 
familie (‘Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte”’). Strassburg, 
1908, Heitz. ix, 132 pp.; 46 figs. 
8vo. —— P. M. Halm, Stephan Rot- 
taler, ein Bildhauer der Friihrenais- 
sance in Althayern. Munich, 1908, 
Callwey. vii, 99 pp. ; ill. 8vo. 
Handzeichnungen alter Meister aus 
der Albertina und anderen Samm- 
lungen. Hrsg. von J. Meder. 
XII Bd. Fasc. 9-12. Vienna, 1908, 
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Schenk. Each fasc. 10 pls. 4to, 
Handzeichnungen Michelan- 
gelo Buonarrotis. Hrsg. von 
A. Frey. Fasc. 6-10. Berlin, 1908, 
Bard. Each fase. 6 pp.; 10 pls. 
4to. Handzeichnungen schweiz- 
erischer Meister des xv—xviii Jahrh. 
Hrsg. von FP Ganz)" iii ~ Serie. 
Fasc. 3-4 (and last). Basel, 1908, 
Helbing & Lichtenhahn. 385 pp.; 
30 pls. 4to. Handzeichnungen 
alter Meister im Stidelschen Kunst- 
institut. Fasc. 1. (Complete in 10 
fasc.) Frankfurt a./M., 1908, Stiidel- 
sches Kunstinstitut. 10 pls. Folio. 
H. Hauvette, Ghirlandaio (‘‘Les 














maitres de Vart”). Paris, 1908, 
Plon-Nourrit & Co. iii, 191 pp.; 
24 pls. 8vo.——C. Hare, Courts 


and Camps of the Italian Renais- 
sance, being a mirror of the life 
and times of the ideal gentleman, 
Count Baldassare Castiglione. Lon- 
don, 1908, Harper. 314 pp.; ill. 
8vo.——A. Haupt, Palast-Archi- 
tektur von Oberitalien und Toscana 
vom xiii-xvili Jahrh. I: Verona. 
Berlin, 1908, Wasmuth. Haus- 
schatz deutscher Kunst der Ver- 
gangenheit. 8. Diirer: Das Leiden 
Christi. 12 Holzschnitte. Berlin, 
1908, Fischer & Franke. 6 pp.; 12 
pls. 4to. M.1.20.—P. Heyck, 
Lukas Cranach (‘‘ Ktinstlermono- 
graphien”). Bielefeld, 1908, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing. 124 pp.; 108 figs. 
8vo. —— H. Hildebrandt, Die Archi- 
tektur bei Albrecht Altdorfer 
(‘* Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte”). Strassburg, 1908, 
Heitz. vii, 114 pp.; 17 pls. 8vo. 
A. M. Hind, A short History 
of engraving and etching for the 
use of collectors and students. 
With full bibliography, classified . 
list, and index of engravers. Lon- 
don, 1908, Constable. xviii, 473 
pp.; 110 figs.; pl. 8vo. —— Histoire 
de l’art depuis les premiers temps 
chrétiens jusqu’a nos jours. Pu- 
blié sous la direction de A. MICHEL. 
T. iii. 17° partie: Les Débuts de la 
Renaissance; Le Réalisme, par C. 
Evlart, P. Durrien, L. de Fourcaud, 
M. Hamel, A. Michel, C. de Man- 
dach, H. Marcel, H. Bouchot, J. 
Guiffrey, M. Prou. Paris, 1908, Colin. 
480 pp.; 257 figs.; 5 pls. 8vo.—— 
Hortulus Animae, The Garden of 
the Soul. The illuminated manu- 
script in the Imperial Royal Court 
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Library at Vienna reproduced in 
facsimile with introd. by F. Dorn- 
hoffer. Fasc. 1-5. (French ed. w. 
preface, by PB. Durriens) Phe 
Hague, 1908, Nijhoff. 5 pp.; 346 
pls. (40 in colors). 4to. 

F. Jacobi, Studien zur Geschichte der 
bayerischen Miniatur des XLV Jahrh. 
(‘* Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte ”). Strassburg, 1908, 
Heitz. v, 64 pp.; 7 pls. 8vo. —— 
E. Jacobsen, Das Quattrocento in 
Siena. Studien in der Gemalde- 
- galerie des Akademie (‘* Zur Kunst- 
geschichte des Auslandes”). Strass- 
burg, 1908, Heitz. 96 pp.; 56 pls. 
8vo. M. 20. 


W. Kallat, Vasaristudien (‘‘ Quellen- 


schriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und 
Kunsttechnik des Mittelalters und 
der Neuzeit”). Leipzig, 1908, Teub- 
ner. xlili, 454 pp. 8vo. F. 
Knapp, Die Kunst in Italien. Eine 
Einftihrung in das Wesen und Wer- 
den der Renaissance (‘* Vorlesungen 
zur Geschichte des Kunst”). Ber- 
lin, 1908, Stoedtner. 256 pp.; 221 
figs. 8vo.—— E. von Kupffer, Der 
Maler der Schénheit Giovan Antonio 
ilSodoma. Eine Seelen- und Kunst- 
studie. Leipzig, 1908, Spohr. 100 
pp.; 26 figs.; pl. 8vo. M. 3. 





G. Le Bouvier, Le livre de la descrip- 


tion des pays. Publié avec introd. 
et notes et suivi... de plusieurs 
autres documents géographiques, 
par E. T.Haury. Paris, 1908, Leroux. 
270 pp. 8vo. ——M. Lazzaroni & 
A. Munoz, Filarete, scultore e 
architetto del secolo XV. Rome, 
1908, W. Modes. 290 pp.; 130 figs. ; 
24 pls. 4to. M. Lehrs, Ge- 
schichte und _ kritischer Katalog 
des deutschen, niederlandischen und 
franzésischen Kupferstichs im XV 
Jahrhundert. I textband (8vo). 
1 Tafelband (fol.). Vienna, 1908, 
Gesellschaft ftir vervielfaltigende 
Kunst. xi, 380 pp.; figs.; 43 pls. 
M. 125, T. Leman-Hare, Carlo 
Dolci (‘‘ Masterpieces in Colour’’). 
London, 1908, T. C. & E. C. Jack. 
78 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo.——T. Lessing, 
Madonna Sixtina. Aesthetische und 
religidse Studien. Leipzig, 1908, 
Seemann. 91 pp.; 12 figs.; 6 pls. 
8vo.—— A. Letalle, Les Fresques 
de Florence. Paris, 1908, Messein. 
213 pp.; 16 figs. 8vo. 

H. Mackowsky, Michelangelo. Ber- 
lin, 1908, Marquardt & Co. viii, 














407 pp,; 61 pls. 8vo. M. 18. —— 
H. J. Martin, Le Térence des Ducs. 
Paris, 1908, Plon-Nourrit & Co. 
37 pls. 4to. J. Mason, Bernar- 
dino Luini (‘‘ Masterpieces in 
Colour”). London, 1908, T. C. & 
BE. C. Jack. 80 pp.; 8 pls. ~8va 
The Masterpieces of Holbein 
the Younger. London, 1908, Gow- — 
ans & Gray. 69 pp.; 60 figs. 
16mo, —— A. L. Mayer, Jusepe Ri- 
bera (Lo Spagnoletto). Leipzig, 
1908, Hiersemann. 59 figs. ; 43 pls. 
I. Meier-Grafe and E. Klos- 
sowski, La collection Cheramy. 
Munich, 1908, Piper. 118 pp.; 129 
figs. M. 60. ——— Meisterbilder, 
Hrsg. von Kunstwart. Neue Reihe: 
Nos. 176-180. Munich, 1908, Call- 
wey. 6 pls. w. text. 4to. —— 
Hans Memling, Les Tableaux au 
musée de VhOdpital Saint-Jean a 
Bruges. 20 reproductions d’aprés 
les originaux. Munich, 1908, Hanf- 
staengl. 22 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. —— 
The Menpes series of Great Mas- 
ters. Facsimile reproductions in 
color of the original paintings. 














Nos. 11-27. London, 1908, A. & C. 
Black. 17 pls. Folio. Michel- 
Ange. L’oeuvre du maitre. Pein- — 


ture, sculpture, architecture (‘‘ Les 
Classiques de l’art”). Paris, 1908, 
Hachette. xxxiv, 178 pp.; 169 figs. 
8vo.—— L. Milman, Christopher — 
Wren. London, 1908, Duckworth. 
380 pp.; 64 pls. 4to.——P. Mol- | 
menti, La storia di Venezia nella 
vita privata dalle origini alla caduta 
della repubblica. Parte III (Il deca- — 
dimento). Bergamo, 1908, Istit. 
ital. d’ arti eratiche. 535 pp.; 6 pls. 
8vo. P. de Mont, Van ‘de ge- 
broeders van Eyck tot Pieter Breu- 
ghel. Vijtig meesterwerken der 
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NOTES 


AT open meetings of the American School at Athens the following papers 
have been presented : 


February 5. B. H. Hill: Summary of the Work of the School in 1908. 
G. W. Elderkin: The Fountain of Glauke at Corinth. 
W. K. Prentice: A Town and a Royal Villa of Early Chris- 
tian Syria. 
March 5. W. K. Prentice: The Magic of Names. 
B. H. Hill: Excavations at Corinth in 1908. 
April 2. B. H. Hill: The Western Part of the Erechtheion. 
W. B. Dinsmore: The Gables of the Propylaia. 


The American School in Palestine has purchased a convenient and at- 
tractive site for a building, the plans for which are now being drawn. 

The Legislative Assembly of New Mexico has ratified the agreement with 
the Archaeological Institute by which the Old Governor’s Palace at Santa 
Fe is to be used for a School of American Archaeology. The Board of 
Regents has organized with Justice John R. McFie as President and Hon. 
Nathan Jaffa as Secretary. Field work will be undertaken by the School 
in 1909 as follows: 

In Utah excavations will be carried on in the pueblo and cliff-house 
ruins in the vicinity of Navajo mountain. In Colorado special excursions 
to the cliff-dwellings in the Mesa Verde National Park will be arranged for 
the teachers attending the meeting of the National Education Association 
in Denver. Lectures will be given by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes beginning 
July 12. In New Mexico the excavations begun at Rito de los Frijoles, 
thirty miles northwest of Santa Fe, will be continued. An expedition to 
Central America will start about September 15. 

The Fellows and Associates are engaged in the following work: S. G. 
Morley is studying the orientation of Maya temples and has already ex- 
amined forty buildings in Yucatan. A. F. Bandelier is preparing historical 
and archaeological notes on the Southwest, especially the Rio Grande Valley. 
J. P. Harrington is studying the myths and language of the Tewa of the 
Rio Grande. 


On A.J.A. XII, ep. 39-44 


Professor Paul Herrmann, of Dresden, calls attention to the fact that in 
1895 he recognized as a work of the Renaissance the relief published on 
p. 40 of this JourNaAt and that his reasons for doubting its antiquity are 
published in Arndt-Amelung, Hinzelverkauf, Series II, p. 55. 
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American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


EXCAVATIONS ON THE ISLAND OF MOCHLOS, 
CRETE, IN 1908 


[Pirates VI-VIIT] 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SITE 


WHEN excavations were in progress on the island of Pseira 
in 1907, the Turkish boatman who had first called our attention 
to that site told me of other old walls on the neighboring island 
of Mochlos, three miles farther east. At the end of the season 
I crossed from Pseira with about twenty men, intending to make 
a three-days trial of the site. The ancient town has a southern 
exposure entirely shut off from the prevailing north wind, and 
the July sun was found to make work almost impossible. After 
two days we left the site, feeling that it would be worth exca- 
vations on a larger scale; for, although the finds were few in 
number, their quality left nothing to be desired. 

Accordingly, on April 13, 1908, I began work with about 
eighty men, whose number was later increased to one hundred 
and twenty. ‘The work continued until June 20, and, although 
many houses are still untouched, it is doubtful if the site would 
repay the expense of a second season. The excavations, which 
proved to be of exceptional interest, were carried on under a 
concession granted to the American School at Athens, to which 
institution I am also indebted for a contribution towards ex- 
penses of the work. . 

The discovery of the cemetery, which was unusually produc- 
tive, has proved the value of excavations on these small sites in 
eastern Crete. The Early Minoan periods in this part of the 
island seem to have been of unusual prosperity, and are of the 
greatest importance in filling the gaps so noticeable in the 
great palace sites, where the deposits of this date are relatively 
scanty. 
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THE ISLAND 


The island of Mochlos is a small circular mass of limestone 
lying a couple of hundred yards from the shore of Crete, oppo- 
site the modern port of the villages of Tourloti, Sfaka, and 
Lastro. On the north side the island rises from the sea in 
abrupt cliffs to a height of about 200 feet, while to the south 
it slopes sharply down to the sea level. The ancient town lay 
on this south face of the island, and appeared to cover almost 
its entire area (Fig. 1). The water between the island and the 





Figure 1.-—Mocnuios: THe ISLAND FROM THE SOUTH. 


mainland is very shallow at one point, and, if the same subsid- 
ence noticeable elsewhere in Crete took place here, in ancient 
times the island was doubtless part of the mainland of Crete. 
On the opposite shore, where lie the warehouses of the modern 
port, are the remains of many Minoan house walls, which would 
show that, whether connected or not, the town lay on both the 
island and the opposite shore. 

If in Minoan times the neck of land which is now barely 
submerged was above sea level, Mochios must have possessed 
the best harbor on the coast. To-day the shelter is excellent 
in all but a northwest gale, but then the waves break over the 
submerged tongue of land with such violence that, short as the 
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distance is, it is almost impossible to land from a small boat on 
either shore. 

The island was inhabited continuously from the very earliest 
of Cretan periods, Early Minoan I, until M. M. I,! when all 
these sites in eastern Crete appear to have suffered a complete 
‘destruction. . In M. M. III, however, we find it once more in- 
habited for a short time, until it is again destroyed in L. M. I. 
In L. M. III there was no resettlement of the town, although 
at one point, judging from the parts of several vases found, 
there may have been an isolated house of that period. On the 
rest of the site there are no traces of L. M. III, and the island 
remained uninhabited until late Greek and Roman times. In 
the Greek and Roman periods a town had sprung up on the 
mainland about half a mile to the east, near where stands to-day 
the small church of Hagios Andreas. Numbers of Greek and 
Roman coins are constantly turned up there, although it is not 
possible as yet to give a name to the town. At this time 
Mochlos was once more used as a port, and the houses of this 
period covered almost the entire space which had been pre- 
viously occupied by the Minoan town. 

On the shore near the warehouses are traces of a number of 
rock-cut tombs which belonged to this later settlement. Ina 
river bed close by, a small quarry shows that a good deal of 
ashlar masonry must have been used in this period, although 
at first I had hoped that it might date from Minoan times and 
indicate a building similar to the small palace at Gournia; but 
as no remains of this kind came to light in the Minoan stratum, 
and the only existing ashlar walls belonged to the late houses, 
it appears that the quarry must date from the same late period 
as the tombs just mentioned. 

On the topmost ridge of the island lay a large fortress, also 
of a late period. A long wall follows the northern edge of the 
hilltop along the cliffs, with towers at the east and west ends 
and a larger one in the centre. A curtain wall descends from 
the western tower to the water’s edge on the south, and a sim1- 


1The divisions of Cretan chronology established by Dr. A. J. Evans are 
adopted in this article, and are designated by the customary abbreviations : 
E. M. = Early Minoan, M. M. = Middle Minoan, L. M. = Late Minoan, and in 
each of these divisions are three subdivisions, I, II, ITI. 
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lar one probably existed on the east, although no trace of it 
remains. These fortifications must date from the Byzantine 
period, when the Saracenic pirates first made their appearance 
in Cretan waters; for during the Roman occupation there was 
no danger of any foreign attack, and it is not likely that many 
fortresses were built at that time. The fort on. the topmost 
ridge of Pseira, though smaller in size, must date from the 
same period, but was at most only a beacon station to warn the 
settlements on the isthmus of the approach of an enemy. 

No digging was attempted except some trenches for tombs 
on the site of the fort, and the many Roman houses that were 
swept away in clearing the Minoan town site gave little or no 
clue as to date. A coin of Hadrian, one of Diocletian, and 
several of Constantine the Great were found, as well as many 
clay lamps and a curious rhyton, which may be late Greek, 
showing the bust of a satyr holding both hands to his head. 

This Roman reoccupation of the site played sad havoe with 
the earlier remains, and we found Roman walls sunk deep 
into the Minoan houses, in places completely destroying them. 
Luckily the constant occupation of the site in early times and 
the steep slope of the hill above the houses caused a great accu- 
mulation of soil, in many cases four metres deep. This, of course, 
rendered the work of excavation a tedious one, and at Pseira 
last year twice the area was uncovered in the same time with 
half the number of men. Nevertheless it is to this depth of 
soil that we owe the few houses which remained intact, as it 
prevented the Romans from cutting away more than the upper 
courses of the underlying walls. 

The only existing building on the island at present is the 
little church of Hagios Nikolaos, a conspicuous object in the 
photograph (Fig. 1), which was taken from the mainland look- 
ing north. As this little church occupies the central point of 
the ancient town site, I have used it as a base in describing 
the various house blocks, taking first those to the west of the 
church, shown on the left in the photograph. 

The excavation at present consists of four cuttings, which 
can be distinguished in Figure 1. One lies to the east, a 
‘second to the west of the church, and these two have uncov- 
ered the line of houses along the water’s edge. Later in the 
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season two corresponding lines of rooms were opened higher 
up the slope in the vain endeavor to find the Minoan levels in 
an undisturbed state. Owing to this tapping of the site in 
four separate places, a connected plan of the houses was not 
possible, and only a plan of one large house on the southeastern 
slope is given. As this is the only one which presents any 
features of the slightest interest, it may be found sufficient. 

It was always found that the L. M. I houses had perished in 
a violent conflagration. This has had a very serious effect on 
the pottery, some of the best vases being so burnt and charred 
as to be almost valueless, while the surface of the smaller vases 
was, as a rule, in very bad condition. This fact and the great 
destruction caused in Roman times are the chief reasons for 
leaving the site in its present unfinished state. . 

Work was begun on the west end of the south slope, and 
here the Roman walls had swept away almost the entire L. M. I 
stratum. At this point the soil was very deep, and below the 
few remains of M. M. I a deposit of E. M. I, I, and III, asso- 
ciated with early house walls, came to light. Between this 
point and the church there were some L. M. I houses where 
the Roman walls did not cut so deeply, but near the church 
everything was destroyed down to the M. M. Iand E. M. III 
deposits. East of the church the L. M. I houses were much 
better preserved, owing to the great depth, and only the upper 
parts of the house walls had been torn away in laying the 
Roman foundations. This seems to have been the best quarter 
of the L. M. I town, with large, heavily built houses, but for that 
very reason it seems to have been more thoroughly plundered, 
so that the finds were but few. The best house was built very 
shortly before the destruction, as it cuts into some houses 
belonging to the earlier part of L. M. I. It lies still farther 
towards the eastern point of the island, and must have been a 
very grand mansion for so small a town, although in reality it 
is only a flimsy copy on a small scale of some of the features of 
Minoan palace architecture. 

Toward the end of the season two lines of rooms were opened 
farther up the hill, but here the Roman level was again lying 
directly above the M. M. I remains, and even this earlier stra- 
tum was very much disturbed. 
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Everywhere on the site were found, in the lowest levels, 
masses of pottery of the E. M. III period, which seems to have 
been the most prosperous time in the history of the town. 
Some of this ware is of a very fine class, better than that found 
either at Pseira or Vasiliki; and in clay and quality of paint it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The early cemetery which was discovered and cleared on the 
west side of the island has quite revolutionized many of our 
former ideas as to the culture of E. M. II and III. It pro- 
duced an enormous mass of clay vases, weapons, vases of mar- 
bles, breccia, alabaster, and other bright-colored stones of 
beautiful workmanship; also a considerable treasure of gold 
ornaments of various sorts. 

It has been found impossible to combine a sufficiently detailed 
description of this cemetery with a short report on the town 
houses, and the results of the excavations in the cemetery will 
be published separately in the near future. 


THE HOUSES 


Parts of perhaps twelve L. M. I houses have been cleared. 
Three of these, which, for convenience, I have called A, B, and 
C, occupy the three blocks to the west of the church. 

In Block A, the westernmost of the three, almost no walls 
remain of the L. M. I period, except the massive east wall, 
which faces on a narrow street running up the hill north and 
south. This wall is built of very large, roughly hewn stones 
and appears to have belonged to a house of some importance. 
The entire core of the building had been swept away in Roman 
times, and on the removal of the Roman walls a number of 
small rooms of E. M. II and III were brought to light. A 
few M. M. I potsherds were found among them, but evidently 
that level as well had been destroyed by the Roman walls. 
These rooms of E. M. II and III are all very small, with poorly 
built walls ; in no case have we an outer house wall, which was 
doubtless of heavier materials. 

From these rooms come a good many fragments of the mot- 
tled and the black burnished wares of E. M. II, while at a 
slightly higher level lay vases of the light on dark geometric 
style of the succeeding period. There seems to have been no 
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rebuilding between E. M. II and III, the same houses serving 
for both periods, and consequently there are few whole vases 
of E. M. II, the remains being merely those of house breakage. 
A few sherds of the gray incised subneolithic ware, which im- 
mediately precedes the typical mottled ware of E. M. II, were 
found. Some fragments of clay ladles and crude pots of very 
gritty red or black clay indicate that the site was inhabited in 
E. M.I. This supposition is confirmed by the evidence of the 
cemetery, where a large deposit of this sort was found under 
the floor of one of the large tombs of E. M. II. 

On the town site the only entire object of E. M. I came from 
this Block A. It is a goblet on a slender foot in black bur- 
nished ware of a type that continues in use during the first 
part of E. M. II (Fig. 2, No. 1). With it were found parts 





Figure 2.— Vases From Mocuios: E.M.I. (Scale 1:3.) 


of several clay ladles and large, shallow plates, both of which 
are peculiar to E. M. I deposits. Figure 2, No. 8, shows an- 
other black burnished vessel from this block, which was found 
in E. M. II context and is evidently the prototype of the 
E. M. III type of pot which was so common at Vasiliki.1 The 
very fragmentary E. M. II remains in the block presented no 
characteristics that have not been noticed on other sites. The 
fine jug of Figure 6 comes from an E. M. III deposit and is an 
excellent example of the treatment of the spiral in this period. 
Two small ivory seals, one of which is shown in Figure 8, 
came from the same deposit. The shape, from the evidence fur- 
nished by the cemeteries, seems to be characteristic of E. M. II 


1 Transactions, Department of Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania, 
won il, Part. 2, p. 123, Fig. 6. 
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and III, although stone seals of a somewhat similar type are 
met with in M. M. III. A good many typical E. M. III cups 
with the barred triangles ( Zransactions, Vol. II, 
Part 2, p. 120, Fig. 3 @ and ¢), were found; 
also some of the round-bodied type so common 
at Vasiliki (edd. p. 121, Fig. 4). 

The best find in this block was made in the 
trial dig of 1907. It is the splendid jar shown 
in PLATE VI,! which is perhaps the best 
example of this class of L. M. I ware that has 
come to light. It lay ina room, part of which 
Ficurs 3.—Ivory has been swept away by the sea, apparently 
iri tecdcte tits only part of the block where an L. M. I 

(Actual size. ) : ; ; aS, 

deposit remained intact. This is probably due 
to the fact that the sea had so eaten away the shore by the time 
of the Roman settlement that the settlers were obliged to place 
their walls rather farther up the slope than the Minoan builders 
had done. This jar belongs to the most advanced stage of 
L. M. I decorative art, when added red and white paint is pro- 
fusely used for details. The motive appears to be taken from 
the date palm, the irregularities of the trunk being clearly 
shown, although as a whole the treatment is very conventional. 
Around the base are three bands of dark glaze, on which is 
painted a ripple design in white; this shows that the influ- 
ence of the M. M. III ripple ware is still very strong in the 
fully developed L. M. I period. Both the white and red paints 
are extraordinarily well preserved, and except about the base, 
where the action of the salt has caused the surface to flake 
away, the jar is in a marvellous state of preservation. Two 
stone vases from this same deposit are reproduced in Figure 4, 
Nos. 1 and 5 of the upper row. The first, a cup of brown 
steatite, is unfinished, showing that stone vases were made on 
the site and not necessarily imported. No. 5 is a pretty cup of — 
brown slaty stone, encircled by two carved wreaths similar to — 
the painted design so common on the clay vases of this period ~ 
(Fig. 4, Nos. 2, 3, upper row). : 

The road mentioned as bounding this block on the east hasa ~ 
deep Roman wall built across it some twenty metres from the — 

1 Scale 1: 4.2. 
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water’s edge, and, as the excavation was not carried any farther 
up the hill at this point, it is impossible to say whether it con- 
tinues for any distance. The paving had been entirely re- 
moved, probably soon after the destruction in L. M. I, as the 
Romans hardly reached the actual road bed, which was filled 
with nearly two metres of earth before their houses were built. 

The next block, B, seems also to be a single house, although 
its core was torn away by Roman buildings. This house occu- 





Figure 4.— Vases rrom Mocuros: L. M. I. (Scale 1:9.) 


pies the space between the roadway just mentioned and a simi- 
lar one farther to the east. The western wall is built of large, 
roughly hewn stones, and appears to have presented a solid 
front to the street with no entrance on this side. The only 
existing doorway opens on the easternmost of the two roads, 
but this part of the house was very badly preserved. All the 
rooms in the western part of the house showed signs of a great 
conflagration, being choked with cinders and charred woodwork. 
As is always the case where Minoan houses have been destroyed 
by fire, the sun-baked bricks have been thoroughly fired in the 
_ process, and a number were found choking the basement rooms. 
One of these bricks bears a curious relic of Minoan herds, as 
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while it was still moist a goat left the impression of his hoofs 
in the soft surface. 

There were a good many vases of the poorer sort of L. M. I 
ware in all parts of this house. Most of them have a poor 
plant wreath on the shoulder 
(Fig. 4, upper row, Nos. 2, 3; 
lower row, Nos. 1, 5), a design 
which is very common on these 
sites toward the end of L. M. J, 
when L. M. II was already 
flourishing at Cnossus. These 
vases were nearly all “ waisted ” 
strainers of the type shown in 
PLATE VII or else small ewers 
like Figure 4, No. 3, upper row. 
There were one or two excep- 
ry: tions, however, and the fine jar 

LE S in Figure 5 came from this de- 
Fieure 6.—Vase: L.M.I. posit. It belongs to the” class 

Cot of imported vases so noticeable 
at Pseira and is quite unlike the local fabrics common to these 
sites. This vase, though badly burnt, is a good example of 
L. M. II and greatly resembles 
one found at Hagia Triada by 
the Italian excavators. 

One of the “ waisted ” strainers 
(PLATE VII?) is of quite another 
class and shows L. M. I at its 
best, though how it came to be 
in such poor company is not easy 
to explain. It presents a tech- 
nique new in the pottery of L. 
M. I, a white design painted on 
a pinkish, ground that shades in yyeper & gL Bomromren naeeee 
parts toa pale orange. The upper — 
part is very incomplete, but enough remains to show the 
greater portion of one side from rim to base. The shoulder 
is covered with scattered blossoms and a band of feather-like 


1 Scale 2: 3. 
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ornament runs around the middle. 


The base, which is pierced 


with small holes to form a sort of strainer, is painted with con- 


ventionalized lilies, a design not un- 
common in L. M.I. The easternmost 
part of this block, which had been 
greatly destroyed in Roman times, 
yielded out of its many rooms only a 
tall pedestal of red ware intended to 
support a clay lamp. 

Block C, lying between this house 
and the church, had been cleared of all 
L. M. I deposits by Roman walls. In 
the part of the block nearest the road 
only the M. M. I level remained, while 
nearer the church this, too, had disap- 
peared, leaving E. M.III lying directly 
beneath the Roman foundations. 





(Scale 1 : 3.) 


The M. M. I vases were, for the most part, unpainted, and 
the only two good ones are so rotted as to be nearly valueless. 
They are both large amphoras of buff clay, painted with broad 

bands and circular masses of 


lod 


use dark paint. These circular fig- 
Sx, ures are picked out with white 
paint rosettes, which are very 
badly preserved, as the greater 
part of the surface of both ves- 
sels has entirely disintegrated. 
The E. M. III deposit, which 
was here very rich, yielded some 
twenty vases. 
plate in Figures 7 and 8 are 
from this hoard, which belongs 
to exactly the same stage of the 
development of E. M. III as do 
the objects from the rock-cut 
well at Vasiliki (Zrans. Vol. II, 
Part 2,p.118). The best vases 


The jug and the 


FIGure aye E. M. Ill. from this deposit are shown in 
(Scale 1: 4.) Figure 13, the three to the right 
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in the middle row and the three jugs in the lower row. 
With these vases were parts of a very thin bowl of gray lime- 
stone which, with similar fragments found at Vasiliki, seems to 








(Scale 1: 3.) 


indicate a branch of E. M. III development hitherto unsuspected, 
and one which attained to great excellence. 

The easternmost rooms of this block were not destroyed but 
actually rebuilt by the Roman settlers, who took part of the 
old house and made a 
my new facade of small ash- 
Api lar blocks on the eastern 
y} Y side, which was the front 
: /||/A ee of this later house. 

= | Thrown out into a large 
rubbish heap near this 
building were masses of 
sherds of the sort so 
often noticed at Pseira, 
and which I then called 
M. M. III to distinguish 
them from the true L. M. 
I fabrics. Here, asa 
Pseira, the sherds almost 
all bear varieties of the 
(Seale 1:2.) yipple design and are 
made of the finest quality of buff clay covered with a lustrous | 
polished buff slip. A good many sherds of this ware were 
found on all parts of the site. Whenever stratified it always | 
lies directly beneath the L. M. I floors and above the M. M. I} 
polychrome ware. From this it is clear that it is the first stage | 
of the dark on light technique with the highly lustrous buff | 


SSS 


Figure 9.—Juc: M. M. III. 
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slip, which becomes almost universal in L. M. I. One cup of 
this ware could be put together (PLATE VIII, No. 1), also the 
jug in Figure 9. Of the two, Figure 9 is the earlier, as the 
cup bears traces of added bands of white paint, which would 
tend to place it as actually belonging to L. M. I. 

It is plain at Mochlos that when the final catastrophe took 
place L. M. I had passed its prime and a period of decadence 
had begun. ‘The greater part of the fine L. M. I vases were 
represented only by fragments, while the vases which were 
actually in use at the time of the destruction show designs of a 
very stereotyped sort. Wreaths like those on the vases in 
Figure 4 are found on fully half of the vases found in the houses 
and poor spirals sometimes occur on squat amphora shapes, but 
the range of designs is almost exclusively limited to these two 
types. However, the vases, almost without exception, show 
traces of added white paint for details on the dark bands, which 
proves that they must still belong to L. M. I, although near 
its close. 

At Pseira this paucity of styles in vase decoration was not so 
marked although a good deal of this poorer sort of ware was 
found. It would be only natural to suppose that the two sites, 
lying so near each other, should have perished at the same 
time. At Mochlos we have fewer deposits from which to judge 
of its condition at the time of the destruction, as the reoccupa- 
tion of the entire site in Roman times has destroyed the greater 
part of the L. M. I remains. Certainly the two vases shown 
in PLATES VI and VII rival anything found at Pseira and 
show no signs of decadence, although the strainer was found 
with a large deposit of the poor ware just mentioned. As in 
the case of the fine vases from Pseira these were, doubtless, 
carefully treasured by their owners and outlasted many pots of 
lesser value. Thus, while the best of the L. M. I wares were 
no longer made, a certain number of these fine vases still 
remained on the house shelves at the time of the destruction of 
the town. There is no proof that this destruction took place 
at a later date than did that of Gournia and Pseira, and probably 
all were involved together in the same catastrophe. Onall three 
sites the imported vases of L. M. II had just been introduced 
when their development was cut short by an overwhelming 
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destruction, and that this took place toward the end of L. M. I 
seems clear, since the poorer class of local ware, though past 
the highest stage of its development, still belongs to this period. 

As at Pseira, the desertion of the site in L. M. III points to 
a period of unrest when settlements on the seacoast were for 
the most part abandoned, while their inhabitants founded new 
towns farther inland. Just below Tourloti are the remains of 
an extensive cemetery of L. M. III, and although the town site 
belonging to it has not been discovered, it is evident that it 
was in this neighborhood that the new Mochlos was built. The 
port of the old town was still within easy reach and probably 
continued in use, but the town itself lay at a safe distance from 
the sea, out of reach of any marauding ships which might visit 
this part of the coast. 

Before dealing with the buildings east of the church mention 
must be made of a row of a dozen or more rooms which were 
opened higher up the slope above Blocks A, B,and C. I had 
hoped that the Roman buildings might not have reached so far 
up the hill, but in this I was disappointed. Not enough was 
cleared to distinguish the divisions of the various houses, and 
-only one road was found, evidently the continuation of that 
already mentioned as separating Blocks Band C. The entire 
range of rooms was absolutely empty except for two astonish- 
ing hoards of bronze vessels which had escaped both the plun- 
derer and the Roman builders. 

In one corner of a much destroyed basement room belonging 
to an L. M. I house, and below the level of its earth floor, five 
bronze basins came to light. They had been hidden in a shal- 
low hole scooped out in the floor and securely built in with 
small stones, showing that the inhabitants had time to conceal 
some of their valuables before the attack. 

The soil at this point was only a little over a metre in depth 
and the surface of the natural rock very uneven. The floor of 
this basement room on the upper or north side was of rock 
which sloped away so sharply that it required an earth filling 
against the lower or south wall of the room to make a level 
floor. It is to this outcrop of rock that we owe the preserva- 

tion of these bronzes, as the Roman builders touched the rock 
_ on the upper side of the room but did not trouble to cut through 


“ 
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the earth filling on the lower side in carrying their wall over the 
top of it. The four largest basins were stacked one inside the 
other, while the fifth, which is more properly a bowl and is 
smaller, was standing beside them. Two of these basins were 
of the type of 
Figure 10, which 
shows the larger _ =a al 
of the two, and 
are in perfect con- | 
dition owing to - 
the fact that they 
lay inside and 
were covered by 
two other basins 
of the type shown in Figure 11 (from another deposit). The 
largest of the five, which lay at the bottom and bore the weight 
of the other three, is broken in several pieces, but the one on 
the top was in good condition. The small bowl, being of much 
thinner material, was badly rotted. All the five are quite 











Figure 10.— Bronzp Binks ae M.I. (Scale 2:9.) 








Ficure 11.— Bronze Basin: L. M.I. (Scale 1:4.) 


plain. The type of Figure 11 is well known from Cnossus, 
where some very finely decorated specimens were found in 1902 
(B.S.A. Vol. IX, pp. 124-127, Figs. 77-82). 

A little farther along the slope, in what must be another 
house, as it lies across the roadway, the basin of Figure 11 was 
discovered under similar conditions. This, although badly 
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rotted, is a much finer example of its class than are the five just 
described. Like the Cnossian basins it has elaborately deco- 
rated rim and handle. In this case the design is a band of 
spiral coils along the rim moulded in 
high relief, while the handle has three 
similar bands of decoration. The design 

Ficure 11 a.— Basix, — ig not uncommon at Cnossus, where it 

a eee is frequently met with in architectural 
decoration, to which it is singularly well adapted. The body 
of this vessel was in very bad condition, but the heavier parts, 
such as the rim and handle, are well preserved. 

All these houses showed traces of fire where any of the origi- 
nal L. M. I stratum could be recognized. The soil, as I have 
said, was shallow in places, and the L. M. I builders had cleared 
away nearly all the remains of the earlier houses, so that when 
the Romans in their turn swept away the houses of L. M. I 
very little remained. Apart from the bronzes not an entire 
vase and very few potsherds were found in 
the whole range of rooms, so that no further 
digging was attempted at this point. 

While half the force had been clearing 
Blocks A, B, and (©, the other half had 
been working along the water front east 
of the church. Here the houses were all 
of large size, with massive outer walls, and 
showed by the presence of central column 
bases in some of the rooms that they pos- 
sessed important upper floors. The small 
jar, Figure 12, came from a room of the 
first house east of the church, which other- 
wise was quite empty, the Roman walls 
lying in the actual L. M. I level. In every 
part of this house where pits were sunk 
below the L. M. I floors they yielded 


many fragments of M. M. I and E. M. JI Ficure 12.—Smatt 
and III. Janel 








From the E. M. II layer comes the fine stone vase shown on 
PLATE VIII, No. 2 (scale 2:3). It is of a green soapstone, 
opaque and very heavy. The material is the same as that of 
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many vases from the cemetery, found in tombs of E. M. II and 
III date, but is not known elsewhere in Crete. On the bottom is 
a sign like two conventional arrow heads, probably the owner’s 
mark. Inside, the stone core, left by the circular drill, has been 
broken away unevenly, leaving a part of the core still in place. 
This affords certain evidence that the circular drill was already 
employed in these early periods. These drills must have been 
merely hollow reeds which were used with sand, as no metal 
instrument of this sort has yet been found in Crete on the many 
sites that have been excavated. At first it was hard to believe 
that this vase actually belonged to the deposit in which it was 
found, although the shape and the pierced horizontal handles 
have an early look. The finish, shape, and material are so 
superior to anything hitherto assigned to so early a period that, 
had no further evidence been forthcoming to prove its place in 
the E. M. IJ, I should have been inclined to think that it had 
reached this early deposit from a higher level. 

The Mochlos cemetery has thrown an entirely new light on 
E. M. II and III, and our views of them as primitive periods 
must be modified. It has now been proved that E. M. II and 
III were the age of stone vases par excellence, just as M. M. I 
was that of polychromy. In no succeeding period did the art 
of stone cutting reach so high a level at these small sites in 
eastern Crete. In the early periods the materials are all of the 
finest quality, many of them hard stones, and the black steatite 
so common in L. M. I does not make its appearance in any 
quantity until M. M. I, when the art of making these fine vases 
was rapidly declining. 

These vases and the goldwork from the Mochlos graves show 
that E. M. II and III were far from primitive in the true sense 
of the word. ‘ The eye for design, it is true, was still in a more 
or less undeveloped state in E. M. II, but in E. M. III was 
already far advanced. The clay and finish of the mottled ware, 
as found at Vasiliki, are of wonderfully good quality, and these 
vases were certainly made on a wheel. A certain amount of the 
earlier dark-faced burnished ware lives on as late as E. M. ITI, 
but only for certain vase forms for which this older tech- 
nique was retained as long as the shapes continued to exist. 
The intermediate stage of development that lay between the 
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very primitive culture of E. M. I as found on these sites and 
the advanced state of civilization as we see it in E. M. II is not 
yet to be clearly traced, although it seems probable that it began 
with the fine subneolithic incised gray fabrics and the very 
primitive dark on light geometrical wares, which were found 
immediately underlying the true E. M. II floor levels at 
Vasiliki, with their advanced mottled vases. The dark burn- 
ished ware lasted throughout these changes but naturally was 
far more prevalent in the earliest stages than in the fully 
developed E. M. II and III deposits. One cannot but wonder 
at the time and patience expended by these early craftsmen on 
the stone vases of the Mochlos graves. It seems clear that 
they were not turned, but were roughly hewn into the required 
shape and then polished by hand. How long such a process 
took when the vases were of hard materials can be imagined 
with difficulty, but the contents of some of the larger tombs 
must represent the work of many years. | 

To return to the description of the house deposits, the clay 
boat (Fig. 2, No. 2) comes from the same context as did the 
stone vase (PLATE VIII, No. 2). Clay boats are very common 
in these E. M. II and III levels at Mochlos but are, as a rule, 
of a less developed type. ‘They usually show the high bow and 
stern so typical of primitive ships, but in this case we find four 
clay excrescences, two on each side of the hull, which doubtless 
represent the pegs or thole pins for the oars, a form of rowlock 
still in use in Cretan boats of the present day. In none of 
these clay models are there any signs of masts, or even a place 
for stepping one, although there is no reason to suppose that a 
people who knew the use of boats at all did not also use the 
sail. A little above this deposit in the same rooms were some 
fragments of M. M. I polychrome ware and one or two imper- 
fect vases of the same period. ‘Three vases from another room 
of this house belong to L. M. I and repeat the familiar wreath 
pattern on two small ewers and a squat amphora. 

The next house, separated from that just mentioned by a 
very heavy wall, ceased to be occupied in the early part of 
L. M. I. It was badly cut into by the big house D, described 
below, in which it was partly incorporated, a higher floor level 
being formed over a confused mass of M. M. III and L. M. I 
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pottery of the best class. In Roman times it was so disturbed 
that nothing can be learned with any certainty as to stratifica- 
tion until the E. M. III level is reached; this seemed to lie 
directly beneath the M. M. III and L. M. I deposit. This 
deposit was originally very extensive, but a part of it was 
swept away in building the house, apparently in M. M. III. 

Altogether eighteen vases were found, most of them nearly 
entire. The whole space confined by the M. M. III founda- 
tions was filled with these broken vases packed into a clay soil 
over which the floor of the later room was laid. The parts of 
the various vases were very much scattered, and the partial 
cutting away of the upper layer of the deposit in M. M. III 
accounts for numbers of sherds indicating the existence of vases 
which have otherwise entirely disappeared. 

_As a whole the deposit belongs to the transitional period 
when E. M. III was just merging into M. M. I, and although 
certain true E. M. III designs remain, most of them show 
strong M. M. I influence. On one of the round-bodied cups, 
typical of E. M. III, we find a broad band of red paint, while 
another fragment shows several bands of alternate red and 
white. This proves that polychromy was introduced toward 
the end of E. M. III, and in deposits of this class it is hard to 
say to which period the vases are most nearly related. No 
fragment of the side-spouted bowls so characteristic of the 
Early Minoan period occurred with these vases. The straight- 
sided cup with the barred triangles (Zrans. Vol. II, Part 2, 
p-. 120, Fig. a, ¢) has widened out and has a strap handle, while 
the triangular design has shrunk to a small edition of its former 
self and runs around the rim of the cup enclosed by broad 
festoons of white paint (Fig. 13, No. 3, upper row). Also the 
beginnings of the M. M. I style of dark paint on a light ground 
have been introduced, and many of the sherds and fragmentary 
vases show elementary designs like those found in 1907 in 
_M.M. I houses at Pseira and also in the same context at Vasiliki 
in 1906 (Trans. Vol. II, Part 2, pages 126-128, Figs. 9, 10, 
and 12). | : 

The E. M. III plate (Fig. 8) has grown smaller and deeper, 
while it is no longer painted except for a narrow dark band 
around the rim. The black burnished wares have quite disap- 
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peared and a ware of unpolished, gritty, red clay of poor qual- 
ity has replaced them for the commoner vessels. 

The round-bodied cup of E. M. II (Fig. 18, No. 1, upper 
row) still lingers on in a small quantity, but a new type appears 
with it in which the body has a strongly marked central ridge 
and a distinct base. The best object from this deposit is a two- 
handled cup of this sort (Fig. 18, No. 4, upper row). The 





Figure 138.—Vaszes: E. M. III. . (Scale 1: 8.) 


clay is very thin and of metallic hardness. The paint is of 
excellent quality and the white has survived in as fresh a state 
as on the day when it was applied. In fact, one of the most 
marked points of difference between E. M. III and M. M. I is 
in the quality of this white paint. In E. M. III it is never of 
the soft chalky quality that is so characteristic of M. M. I, and 
presents a surface as hard and smooth as any paint used in the 
later Minoan periods. Where deposits of these two periods are 
found together in the same sort of soil at the same depth, the 
difference is most marked in the effect of their long burial on 
these two varieties of white. The M. M. I paint is always so 
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soft and chalky that it can be removed with a touch of the fin- 
ger, a fact which renders the cleaning of this ware most difficult. 
On the whole the difference in these white paints seems the 
most satisfactory means of separating the two periods one from 
the other, since at the end of E. M. III the designs on the vases 
might belong to either. 

The cup of Figure 13, No. 2, upper row, presents a new 
shape and design for this period, although it shows more of 
M. M. I influence in its appearance than E. M. III. The shape is 
a prototype of one which becomes common later in a modified 
form, and which lasts on into L. M. I in the black glaze cups 
with white designs, usually spirals around the rim. 

The house D, in which these rooms were partly incorporated, 
is the largest and most pretentious found thus far on Mochlos. 





9 
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S' 
Figure 14.— House at Mocutos. (Scale 1: 200.) 


From the fact that it cut into rooms belonging to the earlier 
part of L. M. I, it would appear to be the result of a rebuilding 
which could only have been finished a short time before the 
destruction of the place. The central or remodelled portion of 
this house is shown in Figure 14. The walls of the newer part 
are, as a rule, of brick clay, sometimes strengthened by small 
stones. As the house was destroyed by fire, these brick walls 
have been thoroughly baked in the process. A great deal of 
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wood was used, as all the door jambs were braced with wooden 
posts and the ceilings were supported by heavy joists, the 
charred remains of which were found in all the rooms. 

The south side of the house, room 8, seems to have been a 
sort of portico on the water’s edge, with a central column to 
support the weight of the upper floor. This column was evi- 
dently found to be too weak in itself to support the required 
weight, so that a small wall was built to brace it on the outer 





Ficure 15.— Deraits or Howse. 


or south side. This wall, where it came in contact with the 
wooden column, was smeared with brick clay which partly 
encased the column itself, making it all one solid mass with 
the wall behind. This wooden column has naturally disap- 
peared, leaving the clay shell still in place to the height of 
eighty centimetres. The impression which remains gives us 
the original diameter of the column, fifty centimetres, and can 
be distinguished in Figure 15, at the back of the picture and a 
little to the right. The column appears to have been a roughly 
trimmed log, and in the clay mould there is no sign of its 
tapering toward either end. 

The main entrance of this house has not been found, ehe the 
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fact that no roads have come to light on this slope of the hill 
makes its position uncertain. From the portico a flight of 
steps may have led down to the water’s edge, but the house 
must have had a land approach as well, perhaps higher up the 
hill at the back. Passing from the portico, 8, through a door- 
way, one enters a large megaron, 9, of peculiar arrangement. 
This room is of irregular shape with a large column base near 
the centre. To the right of this base is a large recessed seat 





Figure 16.— DetTai_s or Howse. 


let into the wall, with a square space in front of it covered with 
a floor of plaster.. The rest of the megaron is paved with flat 
slabs which, as they lie at a slightly higher level than this 
plaster floor, form a sort of ledge around its outer edge. In 
Figure 15 this column base is shown a little to the left. 
Figure 16 shows its relation to the recessed seat and the square 
of plaster flooring. 

To the right of the bench a door opens into a small paved 
room, 10, so small that it may have served as a bath. There 
is no sign of an outlet hole for water, and if the room was used 
for bathing purposes the water was probably contained in a 
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portable terracotta vessel. This room appears on the right of 
Figure 16. 

At this point the house was so cut into in Roman times that 
it is difficult to say whether it extended any farther to the east. 

Back of this bath and the recessed seat lie three narrow 
rooms: at a lower level. Their construction is in the style 
always associated with the earlier part of L. M. I, but the 
objects found in them indicate that they were still in use when 
the town was destroyed. They do not connect at present with 
house D, but, from various pieces of evidence, it seems clear 
that they were a part of it. House D must have included all 
the rooms on this part of the slope both east and west of the 
megaron, as there-are no heavy outer house walls to mark the 
division between different buildings. In the later part of 
L. M. I the central portion of the house was entirely rebuilt 
and betrays architectural ideas borrowed from the great palacé 
sites. The recessed seat, triple doorway, and in fact all the 
portion shown on the plan, belong to this reconstruction. 

The two wings of the house, lying one on the east and the 
other on the west of this central Gore, were left in their original 
condition, with no architectural changes, which accounts for the 
marked difference between the various parts of the same house. 
In the small palace at Gournia the same methods were employed, 
and it was only in the central portion and the street facade 
that the ashlar blocks and other features of palace architecture 
were introduced. Wherever the older walls of the first build- — 
ing were concealed from view, they were left in their original 
state, and the whole aimed at a veneer of elegance to impress 
the passer-by. 

Along the sea front east of the three rooms mentioned above, 
a very heavy wall, well built of roughly squared stones, was 
found which evidently belonged to an important building. 
This turns a corner a little farther to the east, and running 
up the hill makes a right angle with the reconstructed rooms 
of house D. Although not enough has been cleared on this 
part of the slope actually to connect this wall with the large 
house, there is no doubt that we have here its easternmost 
boundary, though how far it extended up the slope is still 
uncertain. 
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The clay vases from these three small rooms belong to the 
same late stage of L. M. I as do the vases from the neighbor- 
hood of the megaron in the reconstructed portion of the house. 
Below the floor level a few cups of a slightly earlier class were 
found, showing that these rooms were built in M. M. III and 
continued in use throughout 
the L. M. I period. In one 
corner of the room lay a small 
standard lamp of black steatite 
badly rotted (Fig. 21, No. 2). 
It has a very broad, shallow 
type of basin on aslender foot, Ficure 17.— Store Lamp: L. M. I. 
a shape which usually precedes Se ee) 
the characteristic standard lamp of L. M. II, with its small 
basin on a tall, thick pedestal. Another object found here is 
shown in Figures 17 and 18. It is made of a species of lime- 
stone and would also seem to have been a lamp, since the two 
pointed ends are slightly hollowed out, as though to receive 
a wick. ‘The base shows that it was intended to be used on a 
socketed stand of some kind, 
probably of terracotta, like 
that found in Block B, west 
of the church. ‘Two curious 
holes are pierced in the rim, 
one on each side of the vessel 
and diagonally across from one 
another. ‘They may have been 
used to suspend the vessel by 
cords, as they are so placed 
that when suspended it maintains a perfect equilibrium. The 
shape seems to be borrowed from a floral idea like the common 
Minoan “blossom” bowls, although in this case the full-blown 
flower is represented instead of the bud. 

To return once more to the central megaron, 9, of house D, 
we find on its north wall to the left of the bench the remains 
of two clay pilasters which served to relieve the otherwise 
blank wall. One of these is shown in Figure 16. <A very 
broad doorway in the west wall of this megaron leads into 
another smaller hall, 11, which forms the central point of the 
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Figure 18.—SrTronr Lame: L. M.I. 
(Scale 1:8.) 
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house, with doorways opening into it on all sides. This hall 
is unpaved, and was choked by great masses of burnt beams, 
bricks, and unpainted vases, all of which had fallen from the 
upper floor. In the doorway and extending as far as the col- 
umn base of the megaron were hundreds of clay cups of the 
common unpainted type. These, too, had fallen from the upper 
floor and formed a solid mass nearly eighty centimetres thick, 





“ie 


Figure 19.—Jar: L. M.I. (Scale 1:8.) 


filling the entire northwest corner of the megaron. Large de- 
posits of these cups are often found, but so far I have never seen 
so many in one mass. ‘They had been piled one inside the 
other, and in falling from the room above, these rouleaux were 
almost without exception shattered. ‘Two painted vases were 
found mixed with these cups, one of which, the ‘ waisted ” 
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strainer (Fig. 4, upper row, No. 2), was oddly enough un- 
broken. The other painted vessel is the large jar shown in 
Figure 19, which is a very fine example of its kind. Such jars 
occurred frequently at Gournia and Pseira, although this one 
is of better quality and in better preservation than was the case 
with those from the neighboring sites. 

The north side of the hall, 11, consists of a triple doorway 
with two supporting posts. These posts were of clay with 
wooden braces at the front and back, the whole standing on 
a stone base (see Fig. 15, foreground to the right). <A large 
part of the architrave that they supported was found approxi- 
mately zn situ. This was also of brick clay braced by thick 
wooden beams, but unfortunately could not be kept in place, 
as the column beneath was entirely shattered except for a por- 
tion near the base. Doorways of this type are most uncommon 
on these small sites. Only one house at Pseira was built in 
this fashion, and at Gournia only the palace. The use of a 
central column in rooms is often met with, but the triple and 
double doorway always indicates the architectural influence 
of the great Minoan centres of artistic development. Such 
doorways usually date the houses in which they are found at 
the close of L. M. I, when these towns entered into very close 
communication with the capital. It was only the governor or 
the wealthy merchant who could afford to bring these Cnos- 
sian fashions into the small coast towns. The excavations 
could not be carried beyond this triple doorway, which was 
discovered at the very end of the season, so that we have no 
idea of the extent of the house in this direction. 

Immediately on the left of this doorway lie two small closets 
(Fig. 14, Nos. 12, 13), which contained two pithoi, one in 
each, and seemed built for that especial purpose. Opposite the 
triple door lies another slightly larger compartment (No. 1+), 
- through which by means of a door one can reach the south 
portico (No. 8). No. 14 contained several large painted jars. 
This house, as I have said, showed signs of having perished in a 
great conflagration of so violent a character that almost all the 
objects found in it are badly charred and blackened. The action 
of this intense heat on the pottery has been very disastrous, 
’ and two of the fine jars from No. 14, painted with graceful lly 
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designs, are almost entirely destroyed. Another jar from this 
room (Fig. 20) is better preserved. It shows a style of deco- 
ration often met with on jars of the poorer sort, particularly 
the coarse plant motive around the base. ‘The fourth and last 
jar was unpainted, but had a crude lily incised on the shoulder 
while the clay was still moist. These vases show traces of 
details worked out in white and added bands of red which 
mark them as belonging to the end of L. M. I. This was the 





FieurE 20.—Jar: L. M.I. (Scale 1:8.) 


only deposit of painted ware found in this part of the house. 
These four jars were still standing along the wall of room 14 
in their original positions and must have been used for house- 
hold stores of some sort. The best and largest of all is so 


badly burnt and cracked, and shows so many traces of fire 


inside and out, that it probably held oil or some other inflam- 
mable material. 


Room 15 contained a great mass of three-legged cooking pots ~ 


~~ s 
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which had fallen from an upper room. None were found en- 
tire, but they represented almost as astonishing a hoard as the 
cups from the megaron. Passing through 15, one enters a 
small court, 16, about five metres long by four wide. This 
court was probably open to the sky, as it has no stone pavement 
and showed no signs of burnt roof timbers, such as were -found 
in all the other rooms. Instead it was choked with masses of 
brick clay, apparently the upper walls of the house, which had 
fallen into it at the time of the destruction. 

On the north wall of this court are the remains of two semi- 
engaged wooden pillars, so that we can imagine that this side 
possessed a sort of ornamental facade. Some pieces of plain 
red stucco would show that it was painted as well. Unfortu- 
nately this wall was so pushed out of the perpendicular by the 
weight of the earth above that all the upper course had to be 
removed before the court could be excavated. The existence 
of one of these wooden pillars, or rather pilasters, is quite cer- 
tain, as the charred remains of the wooden post were still in 
place. The existence of the westernmost pilaster is not so 
sure, as the wall here was badly preserved. ‘There seems to 
have been a break in it at this point, and remains of burnt wood 
were found lying on the floor of the court where such a pilaster 
would have fallen if loosened from its socket. 

The only find made in this court was one of the circular 
portable plaster “hearths,” such as the one found by Mr. Evans 
in a chamber tomb at Zafer Papoura (Prehistorie Tombs, p. 36, 
Pl. LXXXIX, a). This hearth is of coarse brick clay, cov- 
ered with a coat of fine white plaster on which are painted 
bands of red. It shows no signs of fire, and may therefore 
have serveil as a table in this case instead of a hearth. A 
similar object found in the Gournia shrine would seem also to 
have served as a table (Trans. Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2, p. 40). 

In a number of places in this house were found human bones 
badly charred, showing that the destruction was no peaceful 
one, and that many of the inhabitants perished with their 
houses. This same fact had been already noticed in other 
houses to the west of the church, and when combined with the 
signs of fire found in every house would tend to show that the 
sack of Mochlos was more than usually severe. 
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At Pseira and at Gournia only a few houses had been burnt. 
Very few human bones were ever found in or near the houses 
on these two sites; the inhabitants must therefore have been 
more successful in escaping the enemy or of a less warlike 
nature than the townspeople of Mochlos. 

At the end of the season I made a cutting higher up on the 
southeast slope to see if it offered possibilities for another sea- 
son, but the result was a negative one. ‘This row of rooms, 
like the upper row on the southwest slope, was entirely covered 
by Roman buildings, which had cleared away almost everything 
to the M. M. I level, and this itself had nearly disappeared. As 
the soil is of no great depth, none of the earliest periods were 





Figure 21.—Stone Lamps: L. M. I. (Scale 1:9.) 


represented by anything more than sherds, and although more 
concealed hoards of objects, such as the bronze basins, might 
come to light, the prospects for a future season are decidedly 
bad. In the row of fifteen rooms which were cleared only two 
finds were made, both in the same room. They are two stone 
lamps; one of black steatite is of the common type, but the 
other is a really fine lamp of purplish limestone. It is of mas- 
sive shape with a carved collar of drooping leaves, very similar 
to one of the same material found at Pseira in 1907 (Fig. 21, 
Noes; | 

The most curious fact about these lamps is that in the many 
found at Pseira, Gournia, and Mochlos not more than half a 
dozen show any traces of burning about the opening for the 
wick. Though such traces of fire might not be noticeable in 
the case of black steatite lamps, one would certainly suppose 
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that on this purplish stone such marks would be clearly visible 
if the lamps had ever been actually used. 

With this last cutting excavations on the town site came to 
an end, although work was carried on for three weeks more 
at the cemetery. The actual space cleared is very small com- 
pared with the inhabited area, but on a site so built over in 
later times the only place where earlier objects can be pre- 
served is where they are covered by a great depth of soil. The 
deepest parts of the site have been excavated for the most part, 
and the two cuttings made higher up the hillside do not en- 
courage the idea that much would be gained by clearing the 
houses of that quarter. The large house is worth finishing, 
although it cannot extend much farther up the hill, as a cut- 
ting about twenty metres farther up the slope revealed only 
the scanty remains of small L. M. I houses. 


RICHARD B. SEAGER. 
Lonvon, September, 1908. 
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A SERIES OF SCULPTURES FROM CORINTH 


II. A HELLENISTIC GIGANTOMACHY 


THE sculptures discussed in my previous article (see pp. 
158-169) are works of the Hellenic period, the latest of them, 
the maenad base, being a work of the fourth century. The 
Hellenistic period proper is represented, I believe, by a long 
relief of the gigantomachy, of which we have very considerable 
remains. ‘They were discovered in the theatre, in a trench near 
the centre of the stage building, between May 15 and June 4, 
1903. Their extremely fragmentary state and the fact that 
mixed in among them were found fragments of other sculptures 
quite incongruous in style and size, suggests that they had 
been collected to burn for lime. Hence the finding-place does 
not necessarily give a clue to their original position. ‘The 
material at hand, though enough to offer a very clear notion of 
the style and technique, and a general idea of the subject, is 
too incoherent to permit any attempt at actual restoration. I 
shall therefore dispense with a description of each single frag- 
ment, and limit myself to an indication of the principal ones, 
with such discussion of their common characteristics as may 
help to determine their period and artistic value. The material 
is a coarse-grained marble of a creamy patina, but showing a 
bluish cast on the broken surfaces. It contains a good deal of 
mica, and tends to split away in long flakes. The relief was 
high, with arms and legs often worked free from the back- 
ground. It was set on a plinth averaging 0.14 m. in depth 
(from the background to the front edge), but varying occa- 
sionally from 0.11 m. to 0.165m.! The usual height of the front 
of the plinth was about 0.065 m., subject to variation from 

1 The variation was not attended by an inverse variation in the thickness of 
the relief-ground, but involved a change of actual thickness in the slabs em- 


ployed from 0.14 m. to 0.22 m. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 804 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XIII (1909), No. 3. 
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0.06 m. to 0.095m. The height of the relief may be roughly 
calculated from the proportions of the existing figures. The 
heads average 0.14 m.; in one case at least,! the relief-ground is 
continued above the head to a distance of 0.06 m. before reach- 
ing the upper edge. Assuming that the figures measured 
seven heads, a proportion which, if we take into account the 
dimensions of the limbs which are preserved, does not seem im- 
probable, we should have 0.98 m. for the average height of the 
figures, and 1.04 m. for the total distance from the plinth to 
the upper edge of the background. In a scene of violent com- 
bat it is of course possible that no figure stood drawn up to its 
full height. Yet even making allowance for this, the distance 
from the top to the bottom of the background can hardly have 
been less than a metre. 

The finish of the background and the plinth presents certain 
interesting peculiarities. The reverse of the relief is quite 
smooth, with a dull polish. Along the lower edge of such 
places as are preserved to the base are traces of what seems to 
have been an offset or moulding of some sort, now roughly 
knocked away. In one case the roughened band whence the 
moulding had been knocked away is preserved in its full origi- 
nal breadth? and meets the lower surface of the plinth at a 
right angle. In this case the lower surface of the plinth is 
level, but roughly dressed. In most cases, however, the upper 
edge of the moulding alone remains, and the surface below has 
been rudely bevelled off, meeting the lower surface of the plinth 
at an obtuse angle. In such cases the bottom is often not 
dressed at all, but rudely hacked away. One piece ? shows the 
usual smooth back and the mutilated offset, but the depth of 
the offset is but 0.01 m. and the under side is finished with the 
same great care as the back. Another piece which presents an 
individual peculiarity is that to which the torso reproduced in 
Figure 11 is attached. The back is, as usual, smooth, but 
across it at a height of 0.16 m. from the bottom of the frag- 
ment runs a set-back of 0.01 m. to 0.02 m. in depth —a clean, 
horizontal cut. 

1 That of the bearded god, Fig. 8. 2 Accession No. 469. 


8 Not reproduced ; inventory No. 660, fragment of background with back part 
of plinth on which rests a rather hastily executed foot. 
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The top of the relief-ground is dressed rough, and not even 
carefully levelled; it was evidently used under some sort of 
moulding or cornice. Only one piece remains with a vertical 
edge ;! this is carefully cut on a straight line, but as the joint 
surface is roughly dressed, it can hardly have been intended 
that the joint should be visible. It must rather have come 
from an end, where it could have slipped under a moulding or 
pilaster. I have nowhere found traces of cramp or dowel holes. 

These technical indications suggest that the relief had been 
used in different ways at two different epochs. ‘The finish of 
the back shows that in its original state it must have been a 
parapet or barrier, intended to be visible from both sides; it 
was placed so that the lower edge of the plinth was hidden 
from view, probably to a depth of from one to two centimetres 
below the edge of the offset. The block with the finished 
under surface shows that at one point it must have crossed an 
open space (possibly a drainage canal), and also indicates the 
depth to which the other blocks were hidden from view. What 
the reason for the set-back on the block with the torso (Fig. 
11) may have been, I cannot suggest, nor can I offer any sure 
explanation of the purpose of such a parapet. Certain details 
of finish — the flat and poorly executed tops of the heads and 
the flat finish of the drapery over Zeus’s left shoulder? — indi- 
cate that the relief was intended to be seen from below. Could 
it have been a parapet along the top of one of the Greek ter- 
race walls? 3 

At some subsequent time the offset was knocked away to the 
plane of the upper back surface, probably with the intent of 
setting up the relief against some vertical surface. It is possi- 
ble that at the same time the mouldings which may have 
adorned the upper edge were knocked away to allow the relief 


1 The fragment with the hand brandishing a club, Fig. 5. 2 See Fig. 3. 

3 It is interesting to note that the Gigantomachy from Priene (Brit. Mus. Nos. 
1165 to 1176) shows similar evidence of having been used as a parapet. The 
slabs are set into the wall, so that it is not easy to observe details of finish, but 
the bottom is rough like ours at Corinth, and Wolters, who has had opportunity 
to study the fragments in the storerooms of the Museum, says (Jb. Arch. J. I, 
p. 56) that the top and the vertical joints were dressed rough. The back is, 
however, not smooth, but merely hacked out. See besides the article by Wolters, 
the British Museum Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 156. 
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to fit under a cornice, though it is also possible that a separate 
cornice was employed from the first. The later set of workmen 
were summary in their handling, and left the under side without 
even a rough dressing. This second use of the reefs remains 
even more of a mystery than the first. They may possibly 
have formed a sculptured band across the front of the stage in 
the Roman theatre, though the evidence we have at present 
does not seem to point strongly in that direction. 

Let us turn now to the single fragments and see what we can 
glean from them as to the dramatis personae. To the party of 
the giants we can attribute at least six principal fragments. 


1. (Fig. 1.) Inventory No. 469. Fragment of plinth and background 
on which rests a right leg from thigh to knee, ending below the knee in a 





Figure 1.— FRAGMENT OF GIANT FROM THE GIGANTOMACHY, CORINTH. 


serpent coil. Length of thigh from plinth to top of fragment 0.27 m, 
Fitting this fragment by direct contact, both at plinth and crotch is a left 
_ leg from thigh to knee (inventory Nos. 472 and 649), at the lower end of the 
back, hollowed out a little, as if to allow for the passage of some rounding 
object, an opponent’s foot or a serpent coil; higher up, on front, remains of 
a square protuberance whence a serpent’s head or some other attachment 
had been broken away. 
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2. (Fig. 2.) Inventory Nos. 571 and 470. Piece of plinth with back- 
ground broken away except at the right end of 470. On this rests left leg 





Figure 2,— FRAGMENT OF GIANT FROM THE GIGANTOMACHY, CORINTH. 


ending in serpent; serpent’s head, large, blunt-nosed, bearded, rests against 
outside of thigh. On rock behind coil lies a roughly sketched left hand 


Figure 38.— HEAD oF GIANT FROM THE 
GIGANTOMACHY, CORINTH. 





with a bit of wrist bent at right 
angles to the hand; rather large 
in proportion to the rest of the 
figure, but evidently belongs 
to it. 

2a. (Fig. 3.) Inventory No. 
530. Bearded head with neck 
turned sharply to the right and 
upward; hair thick and dis- 
ordered; eyebrows contracted 
as if in pain; nose of irregular. 
shape appropriate to giants, 
satyrs, and centaurs. Length of 
head to bottom of beard 0.135 m. 
May easily have belonged to 
foregoing fragment, which was 
kneeling with weight thrown 
back and supported on the left 
hand, probably with right arm 
raised in a last effort at defence 
and gaze strained upward toward 
opponent at hisright. A similar 
pose is seen in the giant Par- 
thenios on the Pergamon frieze. 
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3. Inventory No. 521. 
(Not illustrated.) 
Lower portion of torso, 
figure lying on right 
side, trying to raise 
itself, and bending up 
the left leg sharply at 
thigh. Part of a de- 
feated giant, since no 
godcould be represented 
fallen. Length of frag- 
ment 0.15 m. 

4. (Fig. 4.) Inven- 
tory No. 657. Piece of 
background to which is 
attached a youthful head 
turned slightly to the 
spectator’s right; asym- 
metrical; less carefully 
worked on the left. 
Thick hair in disordered 
locks, brows slightly con- 
tracted, nose irregular, 
mouth set too far to the left. Length of head 0.133 m. The type is rather 
that of a giant than that of agod. The face is turned to the spectator’s right, 
and, so far as one can infer from what is left of the neck-muscles, has the 
same direction as the missing torso. The head then probably did not belong 





Figure 4.—HEApD OF GIANT FROM THE GIGANTO- 
MACHY, CORINTH. 





Figure 5.— FRAGMENT FROM THE GIGANTOMACHY, CORINTH. 
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to No. 1, which turns to the left, nor to No. 2, whose head would have been 
more sharply in profile. | 

5. (Fig. 5.) Inventory No. 547. Piece of background with hand grasp- 
ing branch, to which can be fitted an arm bent at the elbow (inventory No. 
547 a). On background 0.07 m. from the upper edge and 0.15 m. from the 
left are two letters = |.1 The arm is very short, only 0.116 m. from wrist 
to elbow, whereas the giants’ heads are over 0.13 m. long; hence the first 
impulse was to interpret the arm as belonging to Heracles. The weapon, 
however, is not the knotty club of Heracles; it is a rough tree-branch, such 





Figure 6,— FRAGMENTS FROM THE GIGANTOMACHY, CORINTH. 


as is regularly used by giants and centaurs. Therefore the arm must be 
attributed to one of the giants. It could not be connected with No. 1, be- 
cause of the greater thickness of the background (its minimum thickness is 
0.04 m., while that of the ground of No. 1 is 0.025 m.). In pose it is out of 
the question for No. 3 and is unlikely for No. 2, while it seems hardly prob- 
able that so small a hand could be connected with No. 4, the larger of the 
two heads. Hence it probably belonged to a separate personage. ‘Thus the 
fragments discussed must belong to at least three giants, and admitting 
the probability that Nos. 4 and 5 belonged to separate individuals and the 
possibility that No. 2 a did, they may represent six. 


1 These may possibly be explained as mason’s marks. The slab probably 
occupied a position at an end or natural division of the composition, where the 
letters would be inconspicuous, and when the other marks were chiselled away, 
these were overlooked. 
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Of the Olympians we can trace a larger number, and identify 


several. © 

1. (Fig. 6.) Athena. In- 
ventory No. 465. Piece of relief 
with left hand over which falls 
plumed aegis with three ser- 
pents along the edge. Hand 
grasps one of the serpents. 
Across the fingers from the first 
joint of. the thumb to the out- 
side of the little finger meas- 
ures 0.057 m. With this may 
not improbably be connected 
the legs of a draped figure from 
almost the upper end of the 
thighs to the ankles. (Fig. 7.) 
In three pieces, inventory Nos. 
466, 468, and 478. The figure 
moves rapidly toward the spec- 
tator’s right, the left knee bent, 
the drapery sweeping back in 
ordered folds. The garment 





Figure 7,— FRAGMENT OF ATHENA (?) 
FROM THE GIGANTOMACHY, CORINTH. 


would appear to be a Doric peplos open on the right side and belted over 
the apoptygma —the regular costume of Athena, and the motive, both in 


Ficure 8.— Heap or Zeus (?) FROM 


THE GIGANTOMACHY, CORINTH. 





the pose and the general lines of the 
drapery, suggests the Athena on the 
Pergamon frieze. It seems, then, quite 
possible that the legs as well as the 
hand may be given to Athena. 

2. (Fig. 8.) Zeus (?). Piece of slab 
with head and shoulders of bearded god, 
put together from inventory Nos. 516 
and 528. The shoulders are turned 
slightly to the spectator’s right, with 
the left arm, over which falls a bit of 
drapery, extended at shoulder height 
and the right apparently (from the 
position of the collar-bone) raised above 
the head. The head has been broken 
away along a line slanting from the 
upper part of the nose back to the 
lower edge of the jaw, so that lips, chin, 
and the lower part of the beard have 
been lost. The contact surfaces are 


1 A similar motive is seen in the robe of the Adrasteia and of the Asteria of 


the altar at Pergamon. 
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preserved, however, at the back of the neck and on the slab. The right eye 
and the hair have been bruised. The face on the left side is merely sketched 
in, but the light and shade masses in the eye are suggested with a good deal 
of sensitiveness. The hair is full, confined by a fillet around which the long 
locks at the back are rolled. The locks on top of the head are merely 
blocked out, and the upper side of the drapery is not modelled at all, but 
cut back level to the background. Measures from crown of head to base of 
nose 0.125 m., and allowing for a mouth and chin slightly less than one-half 
the length of the upper part of the face, the whole head must have measured 
0.17 m. to 0.18 m. To the same figure seems to belong a slab put together 
from inventory Nos. 526, 527, 531, and 
570. (Fig. 9.) It represents the lower 
part of a draped figure from the thighs to 
a point well above the ankles, moving to 
the spectator’s right. The whole front 
of the right thigh has been broken off, 
and many of the folds have been chipped. 
The chief reason for combining the head 
and shoulders with the lower part is the 
size, for both are larger than any of the 
remaining fragments. But there is also 
a kinship between the breadth and dig- 
nity of the folds, so different from the 
feminine delicacy of Athena’s robe, and 
the quiet majesty of the head. It is 
Figure 9.—FRaGMENT oF _ these spiritual traits as well as the actual 
Zeus (?) FRoM THE GiganTo- dominance in size which incline one to 
MACHY, CORINTH. see in the figure a Zeus. It must be 
admitted that a Poseidon or an Asclepius 

would also be likely to wear a cloak wrapped around the lower limbs and 
caught up over one shoulder. Yet Asclepius is not among the usual figures ~ 
of a Gigantomachy, while, other things being equal, the great size of the 
figure is more appropriate to the king of gods and men than to his brother. 
3. (Fig. 6.) Ares (?). Inventory No. 536. Right shoulder armed with 

a cuirass. Maximum length of fragment 0.165 m. Two layers of leather (?) 
flaps, under which appears tunic sleeve, caught up to pass through arm-hole at 
back of shoulder. Front side of shoulder roughly finished, back worked out 
carefully. This fact, taken with the tiny bit of background remaining, leads 
one to infer a figure seen from three-quarters back view, retreating into the 
background and toward the spectator’s right. It does not seem likely that 
the corselet was worn by a giant. In that case one must assume that here, 
as at Pergamon, some of the giants were represented as entirely human and 
armed. But there is no other evidence that the giants were here represented 
in the variety of the Pergamene composition; we have found no traces of 
wings and no sure traces of a giant in entirely hnman form. Moreover, one 
of our giants carries the tree-branch, a regular attribute of the wild tribe 
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on the later red-figured vases, but not used 
at Pergamon, where the giants are either 
weaponless, or wield human armor. Alto- 
gether, it seems rather more probable that 
our giauts were consistently of the mon- 
ster type, and that the armed shoulder 
belonged to an Ares! or armed hero. 

4, (Fig. 10.) Youthful god. Inventory 
No. 572. Youthful torso from neck to 
pubes (length to top of pubes 0.29 m.); 
legs broken off at thighs; a small piece of 
relief-ground clinging between shoulders. 
The weight must have been thrown on the 
left side more than on the right; left leg 
probably bent at hip, and left side inclined 
slightly forward, with right arm raised, so 
that the figure was rushing forward to 
the spectator’s right, brandishing a lifted 
weapon. The figure wears a chlamys, 
caught on the breast with a round clasp. 
The action brings out the modelling of 





Fictre 10.— Torso or Youtu- 


FUL GOD FROM THE GIGANTO- 
MACHY, CORINTH. 


the ribs and the muscles of the upper abdomen, but without overemphasis 


or display of scientific anatomy. 


Figure 11.— FRAGMENT FROM THE GIGANTO- 
MACHY, CORINTH. YOUTHFUL GOD. 
¢ 





Oe (ug.- 11, Piece. of 
relief-ground with torso and 
thighs of youthful god, put 
together from inventory 
Nos. 379, 489, and. 582. 
Broken above navel and 
below knees. With this 
may be joined a right lower 
leg from knee to front part 
of foot, put together from 
inventory Nos. 520 and 528.” 
The figure, like Nos. 1, 2, 
and 4, was moving rapidly 
toward the right, with the 


1 In the Pergamene Gigan- 
tomachy there is no instance 
of an armed god, but Ares 
is lost. 

2 There is only one point 
of actual contact, at the right 
side and back of the knee, 
but pose and finish correspond 
exactly. 
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weight on the left foot, and the left knee bent. The body was turned to 
the left, presenting itself in three-quarters view. The right leg was worked 
free from the lower half of the thigh to a point just above the ankle, and, 
while finished highly in front, was cut away behind the knee and calf in 
the roughest possible manner. Back of the ankle there was a small projec- 
tion, apparently connecting the limb with the 
background. It was dressed to a roughly con- 
cave surface on each side as if to make room 
for some rounded object, possibly a serpent. 
The working of the pubes, in this case, as in 
the preceding, suggests that the figure was 
youthful; we have, however, among the frag- 
ments no unmistakably adult figure for com- 
parison. Length of the right leg from upper 
end of the thigh to knee-cap 0.25 m.; knee- 
cap to outer ankle-bone 0.23 m. 

6. Part of a left arm holding shield, fitted 
together from inventory Nos. 522 and 523. 
Arm from elbow to wrist measures0.12m. It 
cannot be combined with any of the preceding. 

7. Goddess. Inventory No. 658. Fragment of relief-ground, with right 
upper arm extended from shoulder height and seen from back. Wears 
Ionic chiton, two buttons of which appear on upper arm, hence belonged 
to female figure. Workmanship rather more lax on the upper side than on 
the lower; good modelling about the elbow. Can belong to none of the 
foregoing, for Nos. 1, 2, 4,5, and 6 were seen 
from the front, while No. 3, though also seen 
from the back, was itself a right arm. 

8. (Fig. 12.) Heracles. Inventory No. 661. 
Fragment of head wearing lion skin. Broken 
along the temples and across the root of the 
nose. No relief-ground left, but quality of 
marble, finding-place, technique, and propor- 
tions all indicate that the head belongs to the 
group. From top of lion’s head to root of nose 
measures 0.095 m. Head seen full front; eyes 
set very level, widely open; under and upper 
lids of equal thickness; brows fleshy and full, 
though not overhanging. Ficuni 182 tiewe eo 

9. (Fig. 18.) Goddess. Inventory No. 500. GoppEss FROM THE GI- 
Head broken across the brows and_on right side GANTOMACHY, CORINTH. 
of neck. From forehead to chin measures 
0.062 m. Halves of face are finished alike, but unsymmetrical in model- 
ling; turned toward the spectator’s left. Hair rolled back in full, soft 
masses from the temple and over the ears. Eyes droop at the outer corners; 
upper lid casts noticeable shadow; lower almost indistinguishable from the 





Figure 12.— HEAD oF HER- 
ACLES FROM THE GIGAN- 
TOMACHY, CORINTH. 
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ball near the inner end. Delicate modelling about lips; nose actually shorter 
than lips and chin (0.029 m., while lips and chin are 0.032 m.). The whole 
is unusually sensitive and refined in conception and workmanship. 

10. Armed god. Inventory No. 677. Small leg from below knees to 
above ankle, seen directly in front. Wears greave. Cannot belong to 
Ares, though it was seen from three-quarters back, or to any of the other 
preceding figures except Heracles or No. 6, for they are all unarmed. As 
for Heracles, he is not likely to be represented in any other armor than his 
lion skin, and the fragment seems anyway too small either for our Heracles 
head or for No. 6. Hence it is almost certain that it belonged to a second 
armed god. 

11. Inventory No. 660. Plinth, finished smooth on bottom, and bit of 
background. On the plinth, turned to the spectator’s right, is a foot, rather 
hastily sketched, but full of life. Length along the inner side, heel to great 
toe, about 0.147. Foot planted firmly, but does not seem to have borne 
much weight. Is too large to belong to the head No. 9, and no other head is 
turned to the spectator’s left. 

12. Inventory No. 551. Left shoulder with bit of corselet; evidently 
wrought to be seen three-quarters view, turned to the spectator’s left. Deli- 
cacy of the workmanship is equal to that of No. 9, bet since the corselet is 
inappropriate to a goddess, the two fragments couid not have belonged 
together. It is not right in scale to be connected with No. 11; all other 
fragments of which we have remains are turned to the right. Maximum 
length of the fragment 0.114 m. 

13. Inventory No. 558. fragment of relief-ground on which are repre- 
sented in very low relief hoof and lower part of leg of small animal (length 
of bottom of hoof 0.04 m.), and claws of lion or panther skin. The hoof 
is too small to belong to a horse of the same scale as the rest of the figures. 
Its place in the composition cannot in any way be determined, for none of 
the edges of the slab are preserved intact. On the analogy of an amphora 
now in .Vaples! where a satyr fighting on the side of the gods wears a nebris, 
this might be interpreted as a part of the fawn skin worn by Dionysus or 
one of his attendants. The panther skin, as in the majority of the repre- 
sentations on vases? and on the relief from Pergamon, would have formed 
the cloak of one of the giants. 


_ We have thus more or less surely identified Athena, Zeus, 
Heracles, Dionysus (or one of his attendants), two youthful 
unarmed gods, three armed gods, a god bearing a shield, a god 
whose foot alone remains, and two unnamed goddesses. There 
-are then, besides the three or five (or six) giants, parts of at 
least thirteen separate gods. Of the remaining fragments it is 


1 Mon. IX, pl. VI. Found at Ruvo. 
2 For references to the vases with representations of the Gigantomachy, see 
below, p. 319. 
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impossible to say in any individual case whether they might or 
might not belong to one of the figures already sted. But in 
all probability some of them at least belong to figures of which 
we have no other trace. Hence the number of combatants may 
safely be assumed to be over sixteen, and indeed, as the con- 
tending armies were in all likelihood approximately equal, was 
probably at least twenty-six. 

We have found absolutely no clue, however, to the relation 
of the figures one to another, no single pair of combatants even, 
and unless more fragments come to light in subsequent excava- 
tions, the composition must remain unknown. 

But enough is left to make possible an estimate of the style 
and period. ‘The first impression of the excavators was “ good 
work of early Roman times.”+! One reason which inclined 
them to this was probably the thickness of the slabs (about 
one-sixth of the total height of the relief). Another may have 
been the wavering proportions. We have seen how the Zeus 
head must have measured at least 0.17 m., while that of the 
smaller giant, beard and all, was but 0.135 m. Moreover, of 
the existing forearms, none measures more from elbow to wrist 
than 0.13 m., whereas all the heads, excepting perhaps that of 
the goddess (No. 9), measure 0.13 m. or over; yet the forearm 
is normally somewhat longer. This shortening of the limbs in 
proportion to the head is distinctly a Roman trait. Another 
ground for assuming that the work was Roman may possibly 
have been the negligence of finish. Parts not actually visible - 
to one who stood in front and a little below were in most in- 
stances blocked out with the fewest possible touches, and often 
even left rough as if they had been broken with a pick (see 
especially the right leg of the young god, No. 5). Portions 
near the background, and partially hidden were rendered in 
hasty fashion, rather suggested than actually worked out (arm 
of giant No. 2; foot of god No. 11). In short, the execution 
was everywhere done with the greatest possible economy of 
labor. 

But of these motives for placing the relief late, only the sec- 
ond need be considered seriously. The tendency of Greek ~ 


1 A.J.A. 1908, p. 350. The statement that the figures are ‘‘ more than life 
size’’ is of course a misprint. 
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relief from the days of the Parthenon to the Hellenistic age 
had been to deepen steadily. The thickness of the slabs in 
the great altar at Pergamon in relation to their height is as one 
to five, even greater than in the Corinthian relief. Moreover, 
leaving the actual depth out of the question, the laws of relief 
composition were applied by the Corinthian artists in a manner 
essentially Greek, and opposed to the Roman practice. So far 
as we can judge from what remains, the figures developed them- 
selves freely against the background, overlapping but little, and 
leaving a certain amount of free space behind and about them. 
The composition would have been more like the frieze of the 
temple of Athena Nike or of the Theseum than that of Per- 
gamon, to say nothing of Roman work. 

As for the irregularities of proportion, and specifically the 
shortening of legs and arms in relation to the heads, it is, as 
has been said, a Roman trait. But it is also found in the less 
carefully worked Greek reliefs throughout the best period. 
Take two examples, selected at random from the purest Hel- 
lenic work of the finest epoch, the Attic grave-reliefs of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. Of the two—Conze 115 and 410 
—neither is by any means on the lowest level of work reached 
by the stelae; 410 is even wrought with a good deal of expres- 
sive power. Yet both show the very fault common in the 
Gigantomachy —a forearm as short as, or shorter than, the 
head. And in the Gigantomachy the fault is offset by other 
qualities foreign to Roman mythological sculpture. The treat- 
ment throughout is full of freshness and life. Even where 
hasty, it shows a grasp on the essentials of a given form and 
a sensitiveness to artistic effect that characterize the sketches 
of a master. ‘In the description of the individual pieces we 
have already touched on this quality. It is enough to recall 
the Zeus head, the foot No. 11, or the left hand of the giant 
No. 2, which, though disproportionately large, has caught just 
the uncomfortable sprawl and flattening that results when one 
falls back hastily and throws out the arm for support. Such 
work may be careless; it is not mechanical. 

And where the execution is careful, it is worthy of the best 
period. The anatomy is rendered with first-hand knowledge, 
sometimes with little fleeting touches of emphasis, as in the 
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throat and breast of the Zeus (or on the armored shoulder); 
or with illusive play of surface, as in the head of a goddess or 
in one or two arm and knee fragments not illustrated. Again, 
though less surprisingly lovely, there is the suggestion of firm 
muscle under elastic flesh (the torso of the youthful god, the legs 
of Athena, the thighs of the giants). Nowhere (except possibly 
in one or two arm fragments) is the work characterless, and 
nowhere does it show the elaborate dissecting-room anatomy of 
the Pergamene sculptures. ‘The same quiet yet sensitive ren- 
dering marks the drapery. We have already noticed the power 
of characterization in the dainty feminine stuff of Athena’s pep- 
los, with its long folds that are keen-edged even where they 
cling closest to the form, and in the heavier mantle of Zeus, 
swung by the forward motion into broader, more rounded 
masses. But in his delight in texture the artist never loses his 
self-restraint. The design is clear and simple, with no perplex- 
ing cross-directions, no complicated minor motives, such as one 
finds often in Hellenistic work. Even the giants’ heads, where 
tradition would naturally have allowed the artist most freedom 
in heightening effects of pain or fear, reveal the same sense of 
restraint. The type is fiercer and more unkempt than that 
of the gods, the brows are knit in effort or drawn up in pain, 
but there is nothing of the tense agony of the Laocoén or the 
over-heightened pathos of some of the giants on the Pergamene 
Trleze, 

This combination, then, of spontaneity and restraint which. 
runs through conception and execution is so characteristically 
Greek as to outweigh, in my opinion, any doubts raised by the 
irregular proportions. But if Greek, to what period does the 
work belong and what is its relation to the great frieze from 
Pergamon which has become the Gigantomachy par excellence ? 
That frieze has seemed to mark a distinct epoch in the repre- 
sentations of the Gigantomachy. In the earlier sculptured 
examples, that from the Acropolis at Athens, from the treasury 
of the Megarians at Olympia, from Selinus, and in the vases of 
the fifth century, the giants are rendered as purely human in 
form. True it is that whereas in the sculpture and earlier 
black-figured vases they usually wear armor and are in every 
respect like Greek warriors, the later vases show a growing 
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tendency to represent them as savages, clad in panther skins 
and wielding tree-branches. In two vases in the late severe 
style in the British Museum? armored and skin-clad giants 
appear side by side. In only one vase-painting which I have 
been able to discover, an Apulian amphora from Canosa, has 
there been a representation of a monster with serpent feet,? 
and that one has features which make it uncertain whether it 
is to be regarded as an episode in the Gigantomachy at all. 
For the period after the Pergamene frieze I have discovered 
but one relief of the Gigantomachy in which the lower parts 
of the giants are still intact —the sarcophagus in the Vatican 
published by Robert in Die Antiken Sarkophagreliefs, Vol. III, 
94, and in that one the giants are consistently figured as ser- 
pent-footed monsters. One feels inclined, then, to attribute 
the innovation to the artists of the great frieze, and would nat- 
urally use the fact that the Corinthian relief has the serpent 
coils as a proof of its post-Pergamene origin. 

Yet our relief is clearly uninfluenced by the frieze of Perga- 
mon. So far as I can decipher the composition and the motives 
of the single figures, there is but one which strongly suggests 
the larger work, the pose which I have given to giant No. 2, 
which resembles that of Parthenios. The Athena, though in 
both cases moving forward toward the right, wears in our relief 
the broad, cape-like aegis instead of the narrower scarf, and 
certainly was not contending with Alcyoneus in any scheme 
resembling that at Pergamon. ‘The Zeus is turned in the oppo- 
site direction in our relief. One of the giants defends himself 
with the branch of a tree, a-motive not used at Pergamon. And 
in style the differences are as clearly marked. The Pergamene 
frieze is the logical outcome of that search for elaboration in 
design and theatrical grace or power in action which came into 
Greek work at the beginning of the third century —at the 
period of the Nike of Samothrace and the Artemis of Versailles. 


1 Hydria, Lenormant and Dewitte, pl. III; stamnos, Gerhard, A.V. 64. The 
same mixture of conceptions occurs in a crater from Tanagra (Ed. “Apx. 1883, 
pl. VII) and in a crater ‘‘a colonnettes’’ from the Campana collection, now 
in the Hermitage (see Reinach, Répertoire, I, p. 467), and in a vase from Ruvo, 
mon, d. Ist, IX, pl. VIL 

2 Heydemann, Frstes Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, Zeus im Giganten~ 
kampf. 
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The ground is filled with a complicated network of figures that 
cross and recross; the broad lines of the drapery are broken 
up by minor motives!; the drapery has also a tendency to twist 
itself into thick rolls, as in the mantle of the Artemis of Ver- 
sailles. Textures of all sorts are rendered not by simple dif- 
ferences of surface, but by an elaboration of detail; carefully 
wrought curls for the hair, crapy texture for stuffs, ribs for 
feathers —in short, the work is simply brimming over with a 
lavish wealth of minutiae, the very opposite of the dignified 
restraint of design and simplicity of execution in the Corinthian 
production. ‘The smaller work is certainly the successor of the 
older Greek tradition, and judging from style alone one would 
like to place it in the third century, not even as late as the 
quieter first Pergamene school. 

Yet, if the use of serpent legs for the giants was first intro- 
duced by the second Pergamene school, this early dating cannot 
stand. ‘The dilemma could be solved if one could find evidence 
more sure than Heydemann’s Canosa vase for the use of the 
serpent-footed giants at a period antedating the Pergamene 
school. Such evidence is, perhaps, furnished by another vase 
mentioned by Heydemann in the same article and published in 
the Monumenti, Vol. V, pl. XII. It is a Campanian amphora 
from Ruvo, on the handles of which are stamped medallions of 
Athena combating in one case with a wingless, serpent-footed 
giant who defends himself with a tree-branch, in the other with 
a monster similar but for the addition of wings. In the latter ~ 
case she is dragging back her opponent’s head, while he reaches 
up and grasps her arm, in precisely the scheme of the Alcyoneus 
on the Pergamene frieze. ‘The motive is so characteristic and 
unusual that one is forced to assume some relation other than 
a mere chance resemblance. Heydemann’s dating, which he 
published before the discovery of the sculptures at Pergamon, 
was the late third century or possibly the early second. Since 
his day, a strong tendency has set in for an earlier dating, and 
if we follow the assumption, now general, that the manufacture 
of this class of vases practically ceased by the end of the third 
century, it seems hardly possible that the terra-cotta relief was 
imitated from the frieze; and since, of course, the artists of the - 

1 See especially the Dionysus and the Nyx. 
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frieze would not have drawn their inspiration from a more or 
less insignificant .piece of minor art, one is driven to assume a 
common type for the two, familiarly adopted and varied as were 
the types of the Amazonomachia or the Centauromachia. Just 
what the type was and when it originated need not concern us 
here. The main point is that the use of serpent-footed giants, 
if it already existed in the third century, would be no longer a 
compelling reason for dating the Corinth relief in the second 
century. 

The closest parallel to our relief of which I know is a little 
torso with bearded head in the Worlitz collection, published by 
Robert.t. It formed part of a sarcophagus decoration, and 
represented, Robert thinks, one of the gods from a Gigantoma- 
chy. Inrendering of hair, form of head, and treatment of the 
nude, it might, so far as I can judge from a photograph, have 
formed part of our frieze. Robert’s dating is the early second 
century, but in this he seems to be influenced by a wish to class 
it with the Vatican sarcophagus, which he considers post-Per- 
gamene. I see no reason why both the Worlitz fragment and 
our relief should not be attributed to the pre-Pergamene period, 
or at the latest to the time of the first Pergamene school. 

If I am correct in this conclusion, the Corinthian relief will 
be of interest not only as one more original Greek work of the 
Hellenistic period, but as the first known case in which the 
serpent-footed giants are used in sculpture. 


III. RoMAN SCULPTURE 


Of original Greek work Corinth has no more at present to 
offer. From the Roman period we find here, as elsewhere, 
copies of Greek statues, decorative work, and portraits. The 
best work of this class discovered in previous years has been 
published by Mr. Richardson and Mr. Tucker.2- Among the 
finds of 1907 and 1908 there are several worthy of mention. 

The class of Roman copies from Greek originals is represented 
by two important examples. 


1. (Figs. 14,15.) <A life-size statue of Artemis, found in two pieces: 
(a) Inventory No. 812, found June 21, 1907, 1 m. north of the Byzantine 


1 Antike Sarkophagreliefs, III, 96. 2 A.J.A. 1902, pp. 7 ff. and 422 ff. 
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foundation wall of St. John’s. Plinth with feet and lower part of drapery. 
Plinth broken away from centre of front diagonally back to left foot, and 
thence to point where drapery touches it in rear; left foot lacks all the toes 
except the first. 

(b) Inventory No. 820, found June 27, built into Roman wall continuing 
line of the “ Boudroumi shops,” at a depth of about 1.40 m. above virgin 
soil. Rest of torso, fitting directly the broken surface of a. Lacks head 
and neck, right arm from just below shoulder, left arm from point of 
shoulder; a large piece 
flaked away from the 
back on left side. Marble 
of even, medium grain; 
takes yellowish patina. 
Surface on the whole well 
preserved ; backs of folds 
chipped away in places; 
right shoulder found 
broken off, but has been 
replaced. The figure 
has the following traces 
where attributes have 
been broken away: on 
the right shoulder and 
on the left side just 
where girdle passes under 
fold, small square marble 
supports ; on back, reach- 
ing diagonally from right 
shoulder to break, a scar, 
0.175 m. long and 0.05 m. 
Figures 14, 15.—Srarcx or ARTEMIS at Corintu. to 0.055 m. wide; on left 

side at level of girdle 
near back a triangular scar 0.08 m. long, on same side, half-way down thigh, 
reaching diagonally across the folds of the apoptygma a scar 0.14 m. long, 
whence some long narrow object had been broken away; scar not continuous, 
showing that at one point folds were worked free under the object. Folds 
on the left side above the girdle worked flatter and in less detail than 
elsewhere. Finish careful; flesh-parts show polish, especially well preserved 
on feet; garments roughened by long, fine chisel marks. 

The figure stands erect, weight firmly planted on the right foot, the left 
drawn well back. So far as can be judged from what remains of the neck- 
muscles, the head was turned a little toward the left. The costume is a 
Doric peplos with apoptygma girded to form a kolpos; it falls on the right 
in long folds, and is drawn back over the free leg in quiet, unbroken curves. 
The fall of the stuff on the right side is less rich than usual, for instead of 
presenting two free edges with the accustomed serpentine curves, it is 
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sewn together, and hangs in the same straight, channeled lines as in front. 
The fall of the apoptygma over the breast is broken by a quiver-strap that 
passes over the right shoulder and under the left arm. 

The position of the arms can be interpreted partly by the aid 
of the quiver-strap, partly by the marks of attachment. The 
right was bent at the elbow, bringing the hand to shoulder 
height, where the wrist was probably joined to the shoulder by 
the marble support, of which traces still remain. The goddess 
was just lifting her arm, ready to pull out an arrow from the 
quiver, whose existence is shown in the diagonal break on the 
back. The left arm was slightly bent at the elbow, and held 
some long object, doubtless a bow, which slanted back from the 
upper marble support by the girdle along the line of the break 
across the folds of the apoptygma. 

The original statue occupies a place midway between two 
well-known types of the long-robed Artemis with bow and 
quiver. ‘The first is represented by a statue in Holkham Hall,} 
which stands in the reverse attitude from our figure, weight on 
left leg and right drawn back. The right arm is raised higher 
than in our figure, and the hand has reached well back toward 
the quiver; the left arm carries a bow as ours would have done. 
The figure wears the Doric peplos, with apoptygma and kolpos 
held in by the diagonal quiver-strap, but unlike our Artemis is. 
girded also over the apoptygma. ‘The result is that the drapery 
instead of breaking in abrupt, naturalistic folds, falls in two 
more or less symmetrical systems from breast to belt, hardly 
disturbed by the passage of the quiver-strap. The effect is 
thus a certain deliberate, well-ordered stateliness, with lines 
which suggest those of the fifth-century Athenas. A variant 
of the type with an Ionic chiton under the peplos and no kolpos 
is found at Landsdowne house ;? another, nearer our type, rest- 
ing the weight on the right leg, but without the £olpos, is in 
the Vatican. Amelung places it in the fourth century, but 
my own inclination would be to date it in the late fifth century. 
The girding of the Doric peplos over the apoptygma and the 
resulting symmetry is distinctly a trait of the earlier, severer 


time. | 
1 Reinach, Répertoire, Vol. I, p. 300, Clarac 1203 A. 
2 Reinach, Répertoire, Vol. I, p. 301, Clarac 1213 A. 
3 See the Amelung catalogue, Braccio Nuovo 388. 
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The fourth-century translation of the same motive is found 
in a group of statues represented by the Dresden Artemis and a 
replica in Berlin (Catalogue No. 70). Here the goddess stands, 
as in the above-mentioned group, with the weight on the left 
foot and the right drawn back, raising the right hand to the 
quiver, and holding a bow in the left. The difference lies in 
the fact that the peplos has a deep apoptygma caught back only 
by the quiver-strap. It is thus thrown into long, carelessly 
graceful folds, which, instead of grouping themselves into neat 
systems conditioned by the rise and fall of the figure beneath, 
flow directly across it and find their continuation in the lines of 
the skirt. This apparent waywardness really reveals a different 
principle of arrangement; the garment has become of interest 
in itself as an independent part of the design. This type has 
been attributed to Praxiteles; it is certainly characteristic of 
his century. 

The Corinth figure differs equally from the somewhat con- 
ventional stateliness of the first type, and the deliberately care- 
less grace of the second. ‘The apoptygma is ungirt at the waist, 
but the drapery has not the independent flow of the Dresden 
type; its function is still to enhance the lines of the figure. 
The general lines of the pose in its dignified amplitude suggest 
the caryatids of the Erechtheum or the Munich Eirene, and, 
were it not for the quiver-strap, the flow toward the right of 
the drapery below the breast would have been similar. But 
the artist seems to have laid the strap across and copied the 
resulting folds as they lay, a little spare and abrupt, with 
no trace of artificial arrangement. ‘The same unpretending 
naturalism is seen in the rendering of the quiver-strap with its 
creased edge under the left breast, and in the careful reproduc- 
tion of the seam on the right side, in which right and wrong 
side of the garment are painstakingly distinguished. 

The traces of timidity and stiffness in the treatment would 
seem due to the experiment of the artist in placing the quiver- 
strap over the ungirt apoptygma and kolpos. The figure 
considered as a whole points to an origin in the period 
when the old stateliness was giving way to a greater freedom 


and spontaneity; that is, in the later years of the fifth 
century. 
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2. (Figs. 16,17.) Torso of a satyr wearing nebris, inventory No. 765. 
Found April 22, 1907, north of St. John’s, 7 m. east of the bridge, at a depth 
of 3m. Found in three fragments: the 
torso proper, lacking head, arms from just 
below the shoulders, and legs from a little 
above the knees; and two small bits num- 
bered 675 a and 675 6b, consisting of the 
right knee and a piece of the right leg 
reaching from the break on the thigh to 
the middle of the knee-cap; also an un- 
numbered fragment of the lower end of 
the nebris from the right side. The contact 
surfaces are preserved, so that the frag- 
ments could be restored as indicated by 
the sketch. Length, including the frag- 
ment of knee, 0.775 m. Marble Pentelic, 
discolored, but surface fairly well preserved. 
Workmanship on the whole conscientious, 
but a little flaccid and characterless. 
Attempt to distinguish between the smooth, 
but not highly polished, flesh and the 
slightly roughened nebris ; the roughening 
produced not by fine chisel lines, as in the 
case of the Artemis, but by leaving surface a little granular. Raw edge of 
the leather suggested by a series of little nicks cut along the bottom edge 
of the garment. Folds over breast worked flat, with slight detail; left side 
from thigh down very rough in finish; back mod- 
elled fully in round, but less careful in finish than 
front. Traces of square marble supports on right 
hip, and on drapery just below left arm-pit. 





Ficure 16.— Torso or Youtu- 
FUL SATYR AT CORINTH. 


The statue was evidently a copy of one 
of the variations of the Praxitelean satyr. 
The type is represented by a fairly numer- 
ous series of replicas, of which those in 
Berlin! and in the British Museum 2 are fair 
examples. It represented a young satyr 
leaning the left elbow on a support, with 
the weight on the right leg and the left 

y crossed easily in front. The head and fore- 

Figure 17.— Torso or E d : 
Boel vorn Frac Sms In the Berlin copy (as well as in the 
MENTS ADDED. Vatican and Albani examples) are restored, 





1 No. 261; Reinach, Répertoire, I, 136, 2. 
2 The Dionysus from Tralles ; British Museum, 1625. 
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as is also the flute. In the British Museum copy, where the 
hands are original, they hold a bunch of grapes. But the 
general analogy of the type with the resting satyr of the Louvre,} 
of which it is a variant, makes the pipe the most probable 
accessory. In our figure the supports on the right hip and 
below the left arm-pit would have connected with the torso 
the right and left wrists respectively, and the pipe held 
between the two hands would have concealed the rather care- 
less working of the folds of the nebris. ‘To judge from the 
working of the left side, the support extended to about the 
level of the hip. Its form varied in the other replicas; in 
the Albani one it was a plain tree-trunk; in Berlin it was 
bored for a water-pipe and draped with a 
garment at the upper end, just below the 
edge of which was a small lion’s mask, for 
discharging the water, while still lower a 
syrinx was carved hanging on a_ broken 
branch. The exact form it took in our 
instance cannot be determined. 

Among the Roman decorative fragments, 
one, at least, deserves mention — inventory 
No. 810. It is a support in the form of a 
tree-trunk, around which twines a very real- 
istically rendered grape-vine (Fig. 18). The 
Ficurn 18.—Roman modelling shows the close observation and 
Surrort, CorINTH. Jove of all the nuances of form in the vege- 
table world that characterized the Roman art of Augustan days. 
The bark of the tree, split open near the base and curling back 
its scarred lips, the vine-stem with its rind torn in long par- 
allel shreds, the yielding surface of the leaves, now blown back 
and clinging to the tree-trunk, now folding itself about the 
clusters of grapes, are not unworthy of the chisel that copied 
plane-tree-branches on the sides of the Ara Pacis or olive 
sprays on a certain little round altar in the Museo delle Terme ; 
while the design shows in a cruder form that thoughtful bal- 
ance of light and shade that makes the pilasters from the tombs 
of the Haterii? in the Lateran such masterpieces. It is in 





1 See for a discussion of this type and its replicas, Klein, Praxiteles, pp. 218 ff. 
2 Illustrated, Wickoff, Roman Art, pls. VII and VIII. 
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these decorative bits rather than in copies or in cult statues or 
even in portraiture that the Roman artist surprises us with 
touches of unlooked-for poetry. And in that heritage from 
“oli antichi,’ which did so much to mould Italian sculpture 
in its new manifestations, Roman love of the world of plant and 
flower had as true a share as Hellenic mastery of the human 
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AN ALTARPIECE BY LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 


In the private chapel of the Palazzo Episcopale at Pescia 
there is an altarpiece of glazed terracotta, in form suggesting a 
triptych with rectangular panels (Fig. 1). In the central panel 
is represented the Madonna and Child, worshipped by angels; 
at the sides are S. Jacopo, in pilgrim’s garb, holding a book and 
staff, and 8. Biagio, in bishop’s robes, carrying a book and his 
specific emblem, the iron carding comb. ‘The figures are white 
against a blue ground, while the hair and the ornamental bor- 
ders of the garments were once covered with gold, some traces 
of which still remain. ‘The panels are surrounded by a band, 
the decoration of which consists of rosettes, alternately blue 
and green, circled in white against a green ground. At the 
base are arms, consisting of the symbol T and a shield divided 
diagonally into white and black halves. The cornice of the 
altarpiece is made up of classic mouldings, and the low predella 
is ornamented with polychromatic fruits and flowers. The 
outside measurements are 1.63 x 1.27 m. 

Below the altarpiece is an inscription which informs us that 
in the year 1847 these “ precious fragments, neglected for many 
years by those blind to art,” were put together again through 
the munificence of Pietro Forti, Bishop Elect of Pescia, and 
Domenico Martini, acting Treasurer.! In this chapel the altar- 
piece has stood for more than half a century, almost unnoticed 
by those who concern themselves with the study of Italian art. 
I confess that I myself know it only from a photograph and 
observations taken at my direction by Mr. Henry H. Burton. 


1 The inscription reads: Di preziost frantumi che per incuria de’ ciechi 
nell’ arte giacquero negletti molti anni questo egregio lavoro di Luca della Robbia 
restituirono al debito onore di largizioni di Pietro Forti Vescovo disignato di 
Pescia e le cure di Domenico Martini Economo alla sede vacante. 3 Aprile, 
1847. 
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What its history may be is a matter for conjecture. I am 
informed that in Pescia, on the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, 
No. 61, there is a coat of arms consisting of a shield divided 
diagonally into white and black halves, against the black sur- 


Fig. 1.— ALTARPIECE AT PRSCIA. 





face of which is a white T. According to the sub-economo of 
the Cathedral of Pescia the coat of arms is that of a Convento 
dei Templari, which formerly existed on the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele and was known as 8. Rocco. Of a church or chapel 
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by this name I am unable to find other notice, as also of a 
foundation of the Templars at Pescia. The badge of the 
Templars was a red cross upon a white mantle,’ whereas on our 
coat of arms the T is white. 

The Marchesa Burlamacchi? states that this altarpiece was 
formerly in the Church of 8. Pietro and that in the year 1784 
it was saved from a fire and transferred to the chapel of the 
Palazzo Episcopale. ‘The latter statement seems improbable, 
unless supplemented by the information recorded on the tablet 
beneath the altarpiece, that, after having been neglected for 
many years, it was finally set up in the year 1847. But the 
hint that it was formerly in the Church of S. Pietro invites 
further investigation. To the south of the Piazza Grande, in 
Pescia, there is a small church or oratory known as the Oratorio 
di SS. Pietro e Paolo, popularly called the Madonna di pie di 
Piazza. Its facade seems to have been inspired by that of the 
Pazzi Chapel in Florence. On account of this resemblance this 
oratory was formerly ascribed to Brunelleschi.? This attribu- 
tion was denied by Gaye,* who believed that the church was 
built by Andrea di Lazzaro di Cavalcanti, who was born in the 
neighboring village of Buggiano, and became the adopted son 
and pupil of Brunelleschi. This attribution is accepted by 
Laspeyres,> Mothes,6 Burckhardt,’ and Cornel von Fabriczy.® 

It will be remembered that between the years 1432 and 1440 
Cavalcanti made two attractive lavabos for the two sacristies 
of the Cathedral of Florence;® that about this period Luca ~ 
della Robbia was occupied in making a beautiful choir gallery, 


1 Century Dictionary, s.v. Templar. 

2 Luca della Robbia, p. 71. London, 1900. 

8 Moreni, note to Baldinucci, Vita di Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, p. 99. Flor- 
ence, 1812. This attribution is still admitted by the author of the Guide Joanne, 
Italie du Centre, p. 228. Paris, 1891. : 

4 Carteggio inedito d’ artisti det secoli XIV, XV, XVI, Vol. I, p. 148. 
Florence, 1839. 

5 Die Kirchen der Renaissance in Mittelitalien, p. 18, Taf. XIX, Fig. 58. 
Stuttgart, 1882. 

6 Die Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien, p. 789. Jena, 1883. 

7 Geschichte der Renaissance in Italien, 3te Auflage, p. 52. Stuttgart, 1891. 

8 Filippo Brunelleschi, p. 234, note 1. Stuttgart, 1892. 

®° Gaye, Carteggio, I, p. 143; Geymiiller, Die Architektur der Renaissance in 
Toscana, I, p. 62. Munich, 1885-1893. 
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lunettes, and bronze doors for these same sacristies; that the 
design of Luca della Robbia’s marble tabernacle at Peretola 
(1441-1442) is in the same spirit as Cavalcanti’s lavabos; and 
that in 1443 Luca della Robbia was the chief decorator of Bru- 
nelleschi’s Pazzi Chapel. What is more natural than that 
Cavalcanti, in establishing in Pescia a reminder of the Pazzi 
Chapel, should wish that it might contain an example of the 
work of its distinguished decorator ? 

The Madonna di pié di Piazza, however, is a very small 
chapel and not likely to have had more than a single altar- 
piece. ‘This was described in 1784 —the very year given by 
Madame Burlamacchi as the date of the fire—as an image of 
the Virgin, surrounded by paintings’ of God the Father and 
many angels, two of hom apparently support the image, the 
work of Alessandro Turiani of Bologna.! 

There are two other churches in the neighborhood bearing 
the name 8. Pietro, to one of which Madame Burlamacchi 
may refer. ‘One is the Pieve at Borgo a Buggiano, enlarged in 
1773, and adorned with paintings of the Florentine School.? 
This was the town in which Cavalcanti was born, and the altar- 
piece may have reached it through his influence. ‘Then there 
is the Pieve of S. Pietro in Campo, the patronage of which was 
presented in 1472 by Pope Sixtus IV to the Marchese Capponi 
of Florence, who in turn paid a rental for’ the support of the 
Bishopric of Pescia. 

A final hypothesis is suggested by the subjects of the altar- 
piece. ‘The Madonna is the patron of the Cathedral of Pescia, 
5. Biagio of a small oratory, and S$. Jacopo of more than one 
of the dependencies of the Cathedral of Pescia. The church 
which seems most likely to have received an altarpiece from a 
Florentine patron is the Church of 8. Jacopo at Altopascio. 
At Altopascio* was the home of the Ospitalieri, which order of 
philanthropic knights spread throughout Italy and the rest of 
Europe. From 1446 to 1472 Florence contributed four of the 


1 Tstoria della citta di Pescia e della Valdinievole, scritta da P.O.B., p. 366. 
Pescia, 1784. 

2 Repetti, Dizionario geografico Jisico storico della Toscana, I, p. 838. Flor- 
ence, 1833-1846. 

8 Repetti, op. cit., I, p. 429. 4 Repetti, op. cit., I, pp. 76-77. 
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distinguished Capponi family to its membership, and in 1472 
Altopascio, as well as S. Pietro in Campo, fell under the patron- 
age of the Capponi family. We have no basis for believing 
that our altarpiece was presented by any member of this family, 
but it is clear that it was given by some one connected with the 
Ospitalieri, or at least to some church under the patronage of 
that order, for the coat of arms on the predella is the badge 
of the Ospitalieri of Altopascio, a white T (not the letter T, 
but a crux commissa or tau-cross) worn on a cloak or tunic of 
gray or brown.! 

But though the history of the altarpiece may still be obscure, 
its attribution is more certain than is usually supposed. Cava- 
lueci and Molinier? timidly ascribe it to the atelier of Andrea 
della Robbia; the Marchesa Burlamacchi? mentions it in a 
chapter entitled “ Doubtful Works in Various Towns of Italy,” 
and remarks “it has been mentioned as Luca’s”; and Miss 
Cruttwell* catalogues it without further mention with the 
works of the atelier. In my opinion the local authorities in 
1847 were right—more so than perhaps they realized —in 
accrediting the altarpiece to the Master of the Robbia School. 
The seated Madonna with the adoring angels recalls at once the 
composition repeated in every panel of the bronze Sacristy 
doors; the S. Jacopo may be recognized as Luca’s from the 
close resemblance in many details to the 8. Jacopo, and other 
apostles, in the medallions of the Pazzi Chapel; and the 8S. 
Biagio is not far removed in type from 8. Agostino of the 
Tabernacle of the Holy Cross at Impruneta. Even the frame, 
in its general conception, is closer to Luca’s beautiful mosaic 
frame for his tomb of the Bishop Federighi, than to the more 
architectural frames adopted by Andrea della Robbia and his 
followers. 

Its date is not so easily determined. In most of its details 
it suggests works by Luca della Robbia which date before 
1450, but the posing of the Christ Child upon a cushion, a 
motive which caught the fancy of Andrea della Robbia, makes 
it probable that the altarpiece dates from a few years later — 

1 [storia della citta di Pescia, p. 212. 


2 Les della Robbia, p. 242. Paris, 1884. 3 Op. cit., p. 71. 
4 Luca and Andrea della Robbia, p. 351. London, 1902. 
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possibly as late as 1472, when the Capponi family assumed the 
patronage of Altopascio and the neighboring Pieve of 8. Pietro 
in Campo. 

In form its threefold rectangular divisions suggest the altar- 
piece of Andrea della Robbia in the church of S. Maria degli 
Angeli at Assisi, noted by Marcel Reymond! as “le premier 
exemple d’un retable en terre éemaillée fait a ’image des grands 
retables des peintres et comprenant une série de tableaux.” 
But a moment’s comparison with the Assisi altarpiece will show 
that at Pescia we have an earlier monument, in which, although 
the details and forms are full of the spirit of the Renaissance, 
the general conception is not so far removed from that of a 
Gothic triptych. 

We may, therefore, claim for Pescia the earliest glazed terra- 
cotta altarpiece of the Robbia School. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
May 9, 1909. 


1 Les della Robbia, p. 168. Florence, 1907. 
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THE PAJARITAN CULTURE 


In proposing the name which is now generally accepted for 
the plateau lying between the Jemez Mountains and the Rio 
Grande and extending from the Chama valley to Canada de 
Cochiti, the writer chose the central geographical feature of 
the area, t.e. the Pajarito canyon (Spanish pajarito, a little 
bird, a sparrow). ‘The Tewa name, Tchirege (the place of the 
Bird people), is applied to a “cliff city ” on the northern rim 
of this canyon, more extensive even than Puye, in which, as 
well as in the neighboring villages, I have made considerable 
excavations. These investigations made known a new region 
and a culture for which a more definite term than “ Pueblo” or 
“ Ancient Pueblo” or “ Ancient Tewa” seems necessary. It 
will suffice for the moment to state the three principal reasons 
for withholding assent to the long-accepted dictum that 
the Tewa and other Pueblos are merely the descendants of 
the ancient cliff dwellers, and this point will be discussed 
at greater length further on in this paper. 1. There is 
general non-conformity between Tewa symbolism and Pajari- 
tan symbolism. 2. There is non-conformity of physical type, — 
the Pajaritans having been a homogeneous people of dolicoce- 
phalic type, while the Tewa, and all other Pueblos, are non- 
homogeneous, and predominantly brachycephalic. 38. Tewa 
tradition, when thoroughly sifted, does not support the hypoth- 
esis of identity. These facts have seemed to me of sufficient 
importance to warrant, pending the acquisition of further infor- 
mation, the tentative establishment of a culture which, from the 
community on which the type is based, I have named the 
Pajaritan. ee 

The archaeological remains of this culture are scattered over 
almost the whole of the Pajarito plateau. There were three 
principal foci of population, the Puye, the Pajarito, and the 
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Rito de los Frijoles. The degree of ethnic relationship between 
these groups remains to be established, but certain common 
characteristics that persist throughout indicate relationship as 
close perhaps as that now existing between the Tewa villages 
of San Juan, Santa Clara, and San Ildefonso, though it does not 
necessarily follow that the same language was spoken in the 
three groups of settlements. These groups afford exceptional 
facilities for the study of the development of culture through 
a long period of time. The geographical isolation was such 
as to induce definite, homogeneous development. That this 
isolation was well preserved is shown in the homogeneity of 
both the physical type and the cultural remains. In the art of 
the Pajaritans we may read several centuries of their history. It 
is entirely pre-Spanish, the excavations having never yet yielded 
a vestige of European influence, and so distinctly does it reflect 
the civilization in which it was produced that a specimen of 
pottery from this region is as unmistakable to the trained eye 
as is anything Greek, Etruscan, or Egyptian. 

It would seem that some ancient culture wave, traversing the 
Rio Grande valley in very remote times, must have thrown off 
detachments which lodged upon this plateau. The cause of 
the unique localization of these bands is not at first thought 
clear. Itis unlikely that motives of defence directed the choice, 
as would at first seem obvious, for much evidence tends to show 
that the modern predatory tribes, Navaho, Apache, and Ute, 
arrived in the Southwest in comparatively recent times. As I 
have shown in a previous paper,! the construction of the great 
‘defensive community houses of the Pajaritans belongs to the 
latest epoch of their history. For a long period they were 
dispersed over the plateau. This was the epoch of the “small 
houses,” of which several thousand have been counted in this 
region. As I have shown in a previous paper,” there is both 
archaeological and physiographic evidence that the earliest 
inhabitants of ‘this region arrived at a time when climatic 
conditions were radically different from those of the present. 
The proof of slow, progressive desiccation of the Southwest is 


1 Archaeology of Pajarito Plateau, New Mexico; American Anthropologist, 
October-December, 1904. 
2 Les Communautés Anciennes dans le Desert Américain, Chapter IIL. 
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abundant. The Pajarito plateau has lain uninhabited for ages 
because of the almost total absence of water. The great com- 
munities, representing the last stages of habitation, clustered 
about the gradually failing springs. The earlier “small house ” 
communities were found everywhere, indicating a general 
climatic condition favorable to agriculture. It would thus 
appear that the reason for selection of this plateau as a place of 
residence by those early bands that first settled here was simply 
that in those times this now desiccated table-land afforded 
more favorable conditions for subsistence than did the adjacent 
valley of the Rio Grande; a condition now reversed. ‘This 
diffusion of population would seem to imply a social organiza- 
tion different from that existing among the people of the great 
community houses where the system was the prototype of the 
modern Pueblo. Such, however, is not the case. In the 
dispersed “ small house ” communities there were fully devel- 
oped the basic principles of tribal structure that govern in 
Pueblo organization to-day. ‘There was lacking only the ele- 
ment of dual organization,a social phenomenon that attended 
the coming together of numerous clans into great communities. 
This fact of genetic aggregation persists among the Pueblos 
to-day. In the “small house” communities the groupal unit was - 
the clan. The basic social fact was the matriarchal system, by 
virtue of which all domestic authority resided in the mother. 
The fundamental fact of the religious order in the modern ~ 
Pueblos is the dual hierarchy, by virtue of which the sacerdo- 
tal authority is lodged in two priests, the Swmmer cacique and 
the Winter cacique, who have charge of the ceremonials of their 
respective seasons. This developed along with the movement 
toward close community aggregation. But that the basic 
elements of it existed in the “ small house’ communities is 
disclosed in the house remains. The structural germ of every 
community house was the kzva, the circular subterranean room 
that is found in conjunction with all the community houses, 
small and great, of the Rio Grande and the San Juan valleys. 
This was the clan sanctuary, the place set aside, before the 
first stone of the dwelling was laid, for prayer and religious 
ceremony. 

No other single object in southwestern archaeology is of 
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greater interest than these subterranean sanctuaries. Every- 
where we find the kiva as the nucleus of the settlement. In 
southeastern Utah, especially in the Montezuma canyon, the 
circular underground kiva is conspicuous in connection with 
every ruin group even though it may consist of only two or 
three rooms. The evidences that we have accumulated in 
Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico during the last two seasons 
point to the kiva as the germ of every pueblo community. 
It seems that the first act of the clan was to locate its sanctuary 
and around it extend its living rooms. In the small commu- 
nity houses scattered all over the Pajarito plateau we find, as in 
southern Utah, first of all the kiva. With the formation of 
the great communities it would seem that a new feature of 
tribal organization developed, namely, that of the dual hier- 
archy,.and with this came the dual kiva system, the common 
sanctuary for each division of the tribe, the essential point 
around which the settlement could grow. In it was centred 
all that was vital to the life and happiness of the people. It 
was the place of silence, the sanctuary to which those charged 
with the sacerdotal functions of the clan retired for thought, 
for prayer, for offering, for sacrifice. It was the place for 
the performance of secret religious rites and preparation for 
public ceremonials. In gathering about the Sipapu, men again 
approached the Earth Mother, they sought the channels of 
ancient wisdom, they were at the portal whence life itself 
emerged. I quote here from the sayings of Pueblo priests of 
to-day, according to whom it is not quite correct to speak of the 
Sipapu as symbolizing the entrance to the underworld. In the 
kiva of the Rio Grande clans and the observances clustering 
about it, we have symbolized the Pueblo conception of human 
birth, the origin of life, and the ordering of human conduct. 

In Pueblo organization to-day, the clan kiva has almost dis- 
appeared. It still remains at Taos, but at San Juan, Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, and Cochiti only tribal kivas 
remain. There is the kiva of the Summer people and the kiva 
of the Winter people. In some cases one of these is subter- 
ranean or semi-subterranean, the other wholly above ground. 
The religious functions of the tribe are, as above stated, in 
the hands of two priests, the Summer cacique and the Winter 
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cacique. Each one has charge of the ceremonials pertaining to 
his season, and each one officiates in the sanctuary pertaining to 
that division. The history and meaning of this dual organiza- 
tion are not yet fully known. 

In connection with the uses of the kiva among the Pueblos, 
it is interesting to note the following parallel in Pawnee ritual. 
I quote freely from Miss Alice C. Fletcher’s study of the 
Hako.! 

“The first stanza of the second part calls the people to give 
heed to Ku-sha-ru, a place set apart for sacred purposes. . Con- 
cerning Ku-sha-ru, the old priest said: ‘The first act of 
man must be to set apart a place that can be made holy and be 
consecrated to Ti-ra-wa, a place where a man can be quiet and 
think about the mighty unseen power.’ ” 

It will be remembered that the first stanza of the first part 
made mention of A-wa-hok-shu, the holy place, the abode of 
Ti-ra-wa, whence life was given to man through the interme- 
diary powers. ‘The first stanza of the second part directs that 
man should set apart a holy place, where his thoughts could 
ascend to the life-giving Ti-ra-wa. 

The old priest further explained: “ We are taught that be- 
fore a man can build a dwelling, he must select a place and: 
make it sacred, and then about that consecrated spot he can 
erect a dwelling where his family can live peacefully. Ku- 
sha-ru represents the place where a man can seek the powers 
and where the powers can come near to him.” 

There is to be noted here a most significant similarity be- 
tween the Pueblo kiva as the essential nucleus of a settlement 
and the “ sacred place” of the Pawnee. 

The arts of the people of the plateau were those of practically 
all the ancient sedentary tribes of the Southwest. Their 
highest attainment was in pottery-making, and in this their only 
unusual achievement was in the use of glazing in ornamentation. 
That they had discovered the art of glazing and were using it 
with fine effect in decoration cannot be questioned. In the 
greater part of the beautiful red and brown ware found at Puye, 
Otowi, and Tyuonyi the black lines were covered with a vitre- 
ous coating which chemical analysis proves to be a true glaze. 

1 Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. XXII, 2, p. 38, and pp. 284-285. 
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It has been used solely for decorative effects, and while usually 
applied over black lines, giving the peculiar under-glaze effect, 
the material has, doubtless intentionally, been caused to spread 
over large areas, producing striking effects, especially when by 
reason of iron in the clay, rich iridescent hues have occurred. 
But one specimen has been found, a small prayer meal bowl at 
Puye, in which an entire surface of the vessel is covered with 
the glaze. 

_ The process of glazing as practised by the Pajaritans was 
very simple. After the vessel had been decorated and fired in 
the usual manner, a saturated solution of salt water was laid on 
over the ornament and the vessel again fired under as great a 
degree of heat as they were able to produce in their primitive 
kiln. The soda of the solution combining with the silica of the 
clay produced over the design, and over all surfaces on which 
the solution might have been spread, a true transparent glaze 
which could never scale or peel off without taking with it the 
clay of the vessel itself to the full depth to which the salt water 
had penetrated. As above noted, the spreading of the solution 
and the occurrence of oxides in the clay produced beautiful 
accidental effects, particularly the rich iridescent tints found 
on the pottery at Puye and Tyuonyi. 

Glazing was practised to some extent in the valley of the 
Little Colorado, but the art was probably carried there in the 
course of migrations from the Rio Grande drainage. It is of 
quite an inferior order. In fact, nowhere else on the American 
continent was the art of glazing so well understood as in this 
region. It was long held, and may still be held by some 
American archaeologists, that the art of glazing was not indige- 
nous to America and that wherever found it is an indication of 
European influence. In fact, by some it has been called the 
“Spanish glaze.”” We have shown the contrary to be true. 
It was practised on the plateau west of the Rio Grande for 
centuries prior to the advent of the Spaniards, and ceased to be 
practised during the upheaval that occurred with the coming 
of the conquerors. The art is unknown to the modern Pueblos, 
is never seen in the specimens of archaic pottery, sacred vessels, 
and heirlooms that have been handed down among them for 
many generations, and is not to be found in the refuse heap of 
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their villages which go back over almost the entire historical 
period. On the other hand, it occurs profusely in all the ruins 
on the western plateau, where no vestige of European influence 
has ever been found — sites which if occupied at the time of the 
conquest could not have escaped mention in the ecclesiastical 
records. It may then be safely affirmed that decorative glaz- 
ing was an indigenous American art, and I should be inclined 
to consider the plateaus of the Rio Grande drainage as the 
place of its origin. 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, it cannot be said 
that the ancient people of Pajarito plateau were the immediate 
ancestors of the tribes living now in the Rio Grande valley. 
That there was relationship is not questioned, but the degree 
of relationship is yet to be determined. It is the theory of 
absolute identity that is not entirely accepted. ‘This general 
theory concerning the ancestry of the Pueblos was first an- 
nounced by no less authority than Major Powell and for many 
years was accepted as conclusive. It was based upon facts of 
similarity in culture and upon the statements of the living 
Indians. My reasons for the rejection of this theory were 
stated briefly at the beginning of this paper and will here be 
touched upon again. First, the symbols with which the ancient 
people of Pajarito decorated their pottery were entirely different 
from those of the Pueblos of the present day. This fact was 
pointed out by me and supported by a large series of illustra- 
tions ina paper read before Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Washington in 1902. 
The system of symbolism of the Pajaritans is dominated by 
one definite idea. The prevailing motive throughout all their 
decoration was that of the Awanyu. It is the emblem of a 
mythic power. Awanyu was the preserver of water, the 
guardian of springs and streams, the preserver of life; for with- 
out water, crops, food, life, must fail. The history of the last 
epoch of the occupation of this plateau, and this is the epoch 
of highest development in art, social organization, and religious 
life, is a history of unceasing struggle against failing nature. 
Subsistence became constantly more and more uncertain, life 
more and more precarious. It was just the condition necessary 
to the development of ritual and the elaboration of symbolism. 
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So we find everywhere the one idea projected in symbolic 
ornamentation upon the food bowls and water-jars; Awanyu, 
emblem of mythic power, represented by the great prayer 
plumes, or the circuit in which the power habitually moved, or 
the great band across the concavity of the vessel—the Sky-Path 
of the mighty power. In Tewa tradition there is the belief 
that the disappearance of the Pajaritan people was due to their 
loss of favor with Awanyu, after which he “ threw himself 
across the sky.” The origin of the Milky Way is thus ac- 
counted for. 

The ancient cycle of Pajaritan mythology is entirely broken 
down, and the merest fragments can be recovered from a few of 
the old men of the different villages. It has been submerged 
by the more vital mythology of a more recent epoch. The 
dominant religious symbol of the Pueblos of the present day, 
seen on all their prayer meal bowls and etched upon the rocks, 
is the plumed serpent called by them Awanyu, but never con- 
fused with the Awanyu of the ancients. It is a representative 
figure in reptilian form, furnished with plumes upon head and 
body, pictured as moving through the air and often drawn with 
great vigor. It is asymbol that is widely distributed over the | 
American continent, and the being which it represents was 
doubtless one of the principal deities of the ancient Mexicans. 
Nowhere else has it been used on so magnificent a scale and 
with such remarkable effect as a decorative motive as upon the 
Aztec temple of Xochi¢aleo near Cuernavaca in Mexico. In 
this connection a myth of the Tlauicas, a branch of the Aztec 
stock inhabiting the Cuernavaca valley, with reference to a 
mythic power, represented by them in serpent form and now 
seen in the Milky Way, is significant. 

The most convincing testimony on the subject of the non- 
identity of the Pajaritans with the modern Pueblos is that of 
their physical characters. The skeletal remains that have been 
collected, in one case as many as 125 subjects from a single 
burial place, have been examined by Doctor Hrdlicka, and in 
a preliminary statement he pronounces the ancient Pajaritan 
people to have been of rather inferior muscular development 
and of the dolicocephalic type; moreover, a homogeneous 
people, unmixed in physical characteristics. On the same 
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authority modern Pueblos are predominantly a brachycephalic 
people. This nonconformity of physical type seems to destroy 
the hypothesis of identity between the ancient cliff-dwelling 
people of this region, whom I have called the Pajaritans, and 
the modern Pueblos. 

As before stated, the evidence on which the hypothesis of 
identity was mainly based was the testimony of the Pueblo In- 
dians themselves. For example, the Keres of Cochiti have al- 
ways claimed the Rito de los Frijoles as one of their ancestral 
homes, and the Tewa of Santa Clara have in like manner laid 
claim to the ruined towns of Puye. ‘The claim of the latter 
village was taken up for thorough examination. For over a 
quarter of a century these Indians have consistently claimed 
the cliff dwellings and community homes of Puye as the homes 
of their ancestors. During this period the Pueblo of Santa 
Clara has had pending in the courts a claim against the gov- 
ernment of the United States for a large tract of land, about 
90,000 acres, lying west of their grant and extendine to 
the top of the Jemez mountain range. ‘The basis of the 
claim was an alleged Spanish grant, and in support of such 
documentary proof as could be adduced, their ancient homes 
scattered over the plateau, particularly the Puye villages, were 
pointed out. : 

This tradition certainly came to be believed in good faith by 
the majority of the tribe. It was a stock argument in pointing 
out the injustice of the court in granting them a strip of less 
than 500 acres along Santa Clara Creek in lieu of the large 
tract claimed by them. ‘This case was recently settled by the 
setting aside of the original claim and granting in lieu thereof 
a new reservation embracing something near half of the tract 
originally claimed. Since the favorable issue of their suit, the 
old men of Santa Clara are losing their fear that the admission 
of their exact relationship with the people of Puye will preju- 
dice their claim. In a council held with their head men in 
August, 1907, to consider their opposition to my making exca- 
' vations at Puye, what I believe to be the exact truth of the 
matter came out. They do not contend that their people, in 
their present organization as a village group, were the original 
builders of the cliff dwellings and community houses of Puye. 
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They hold consistently to the tradition of a reoccupation of the 
- cliff houses and of some rooms in the great community house 
by the Santa Clara people during the troubled times of the 
Spanish invasion. It is possible that after the Pueblo rebellion 
of 1680, some Santa Clara families lived for a while in the cliff 
houses. This could have been but a temporary and limited 
occupation. The acculturation resulting from contact with 
European civilization could hardly have failed to manifest 
itself by that time in their utensils and in decorative motives. 
The excavations at Puye have as yet yielded no vestige of such 
influence. It is possible that the irrigating ditch along the 
south side of Puye arroya may belong to this late period. It 
seems likely that searching investigation of the Pueblo claims 
with reference to ancient sites will usually result as this case does. 

It is certainly true that some clans in almost every modern 
Pueblo village trace their origin to the people of the cliffs in a 
perfectly consistent line, and this would account for the dolico- 
cephalic strain found among all the Pueblos of the Southwest. 
They are uniformly a composite stock, formed doubtless by the 
amalgamation of people from the cliffs with incoming bands 
from outlying regions. 

It is not to be supposed that the disappearance of this plateau 
population was due to any event of catastrophic character. 
Certain evidences of seismic activity have been observed in this 
region, but there is nothing to indicate that the dispersion of 
the people was due to earthquake shocks; nothing to indicate 
any general, sudden exodus, but rather a gradual abandonment 
of the towns, as the springs and streams dried up and the sites 
became untenable and the farms untillable because of the failure 
of the water ‘supply. We have as yet no means of knowing 
to what distance the detachments that migrated from time to 
time from this plateau may have wandered. We find remnants 
of them at Hopi and in the villages of the Rio Grande valley, 
but these small bands do not account for the large numbers 
that must have at one time occupied the Pajarito Plateau. 
Among the people nearest in physical type to those whom we 
have called the Pajaritans are the Tarahumaras, a forest people 
living along the crest of the Sierra Madre and in the barrancas 
of the Pacific slope in Southern Chihuahua and Sinaloa. Also 
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among the California tribes are found those who conform rather 
closely in physical type to the ancient cliff dwellers of the 
Pajarito. ‘The Pawnees are of like type but a greater stature — 
a difference that might readily come about with a radical change 
of habitat and mode of life. 

EpeAR L. HEWET?T. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS IN CAIRO. — In Kunstchr. 
XX, 1909, cols. 419-425, M. Maas gives an account of the recent archaeo- 
logical congress in Cairo. For two days the meetings were held in Alex- 
andria. Abbé Dusquésne read an important paper on the sanctuaries at 
Aboukir. Theodor Schreiber showed that there really was an Alexandrian 
art with features of its own. H. Thiersch showed that the pharos built by 
Sostratus under Ptolemy Philadelphus in 280-279 B.c. stood on the site of 
Fort Kait and that from it developed the Egyptian minaret. He also gave 
a summary of the work done by his father and himself at the Serapeum in 
1900-02. The director of the museum at Alexandria showed that the 
mania for garlands on the part of the ancient Alexandrians had no religious 
significance, but was simply due to sentiment. G. Steindorff discussed the 
excavations at the pyramid of Chephren. P. Cavvadias spoke on his excava- 
tions at Masakarata, Cephallonia, where he has recently opened twelve 
tombs with forty-seven graves intact. Mycenaean sherds, dating from the 
fifteenth to the twelfth century, B.c., were found, together with good vases 
of local manufacture, objects of gold, bronze, and glass. A. H. Smith dis- 
cussed fragments of the column of the Treasury of Atreus, now in the 
British Museum. Pierre Paris denied the early connection of Egypt and 
Spain, showing that the supposed evidence for such connection was a modern 
forgery. G. Karo argued that the Mycenaeans got their idea of inlaid 
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weapons from the Egyptians. A.J. Reinach argued that the sarcophagus 
of Hagia Triada shows Mycenaean-Egyptian connections. B. Sauer showed 
that the newly found Niobid in Rome is to be connected with the sculptures 
of the Theseum and with the Athena from Pergamon in Berlin, and argued 
that Lycius of Eleutherae, a pupil of Myron, may be the author. V.Staes dis- 
cussed a votive relief in Athens illustrating the story of Ion, but differing from 
the version of Euripides. I. N. Svoronos argued that the well-known figures 
of the boy with the goose and the boy removing a thorn from his foot were 
intended as representations of the sons of Asclepius. E. von Stern showed 
that the Ionians of Naucratis had commercial dealings with Olbia as early 
as the seventh century B.c. The bronze and silver work of Alexandria had 
an important influence on southern Russia. Pharmakowski reported upon 
his excavations at Olbia. In the Byzantine section Charles Diehl read two 
important papers. He showed in one that there was an important Egyptian 
element in Byzantine art; and in the other that the Byzantine material in 
the tomb of Charlemagne dates from the second half of the tenth century, 
and that it was put into the tomb when it was opened by Otto in the year 
1000. Spiridion Lambros told of his preliminary work for an Iconography 
of Byzantine emperors. 

NECROLOGY. — Frank Calvert. — Frank Calvert, American consul at 
Thymbra on the Dardanelles, died August 12, 1908. He was much inter- 
ested in the archaeology of the Troad, and published several articles on 
Trojan topography. (2. Eth. XL, 1908, p. 922. 

Georg Kawerau.— Georg Kawerau died April 13, 1909, at the age of 
fifty-two. He was an architect who did important work in the excavations 
at Miletus and at Didyma, as well as on the citadel of Pergamon. (Arch. 
Anz. 1909, cols. 73-74.) 

Abraham Leissauer. — Abraham Leissauer died September 30, 1908, at 
the age of seventy-six years. As a physician, he interested himself in sani- 
tary legislation, investigation of water impurities, etc., but prehistoric and 
anthropological studies took up a large part of his time in later life. His 
chief archaeological work is Altertiimer der Bronzezeit der Provinz Westpreus- 
sen und der angrenzenden Ldnder, published in 1891. (2. Eth. XL, 1908, 
p. 922. . 

August Mau. — On the 6th of March, 1909, August Mau died at Rome, 
three days after the death of his wife. He was born at Kiel in 1840, and 
while still a young man suffered so severely from pulmonary disease that his 
life was despaired of. But by living in Italy, at Rome and Naples (Pompeii), 
he prolonged his life many years. From 1873 he was connected with the 
German Archaeological Institute at Rome. His chief work was in connec- 
tion with Pompeii, which he knew more intimately than any other man 
except, perhaps, Fiorelli. To Mau is due the recognition of the four suc- 
cessive styles of Pompeian wall-paintings. His edition of Overbeck’s Pompei 
and his Pompei, its Life and Art, are known by all classical archaeologists. 
The two volumes of his Katalog der Bibliothek des Kaiserlich deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Instituts in Rom constitute a most valuable bibliography of archaeo- 
logical literature, and his numerous articles, chiefly in the Rém. Mitt., are 
distinguished by sound scholarship and learning. He was a man of great 
industry and equally great modesty, who took no pains to impress his 
merits upon the world, but whose death is felt as a great loss by all classical 
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archaeologists. (S. R., R. Arch. XIII, 1909, p. 262. Many other notices 
have been published.) 

Selah Merrill.— On January 22, 1909, Dr. Selah Merrill died at Fruit- 
vale, California. He was born in 1837 at Canton Centre, Connecticut, and 
entered Yale University with the class of 1863, but left before graduation 
to enter the New Haven Theological Seminary. In 1874 he was appointed 
archaeologist of the American Palestine Exploration Society, a position 
which he resigned to become Professor of Hebrew at the Andover Theologi- 
eal Seminary. He served as United States consul at Jerusalem from 1882 
to 1886 and from 1891 to 1894, and was appointed for the third time in 
1898. While at Andover, he established the Biblical and Oriental Museum. 
He was an authority on the Holy Land and published many books and 
articles upon it. (Boston Herald, January 24, 1909.) 

Victor Récsey.— The death is announced of Dr. Victor Récsey, one of 
the best-known archaeologists in Hungary. He was born in 1858 at Nagys- 
zombat, entered the Benedictine order, and became professor in 1884 at 
Sopron. In 1894 he became director of the library of the monastery of 
Pannonhalma. Among his works are L’ Ancien nom de Sopron et les inscrip- 
tions romaines dans le comitat de Sopron; Les manuscrits et les incunables de la 
bibliotheque épiscopale de Kassa; Les restes de l’église Saint-Laurent & Eszter- 
gom ; Fouilles dans la région du lac Balaton ;’ Les vestiges des communes ro- 
maines de Pannonie a Esztergom ; Les inscriptions des anciens héros magyars, 
dans les catacombes romaines. (Polybiblion, 1908, pp. 466-467.) 

Ernst aus’m Weerth. — Professor Ernst aus’m Weerth, for many years 
director of the Rhenish Provincial Museum, has died at Bonn in his eightieth 
year. He was the author of Bad der réimischen Villa bei Allenz, Mosaikboden 
von St. Gereon zu Céln, and Wandmalereien des christlichen Mittelalters zu 
Coln. (Athen. April 17, 1909, p. 473.) 

SERVIA.— Excavations at Vinéa in 1908.—In R. Arch. XIII, 
1909, pp. 213-215 (pl.), Mrtosz M. Vassirs describes and discusses dis- 
coveries made in 1908 at Vinéa, on the right bank of the Danube, about 
15 km. below Belgrade (abbreviated by S. Reinach). Stone utensils, rude 
statuettes of terra-cotta (among them the first male terra-cotta statuette 
found in Servia), fragments of bone, obsidian, and other materials were 
found. Pottery of various kinds came to light, much of it ornamented with 
geometric designs. The anthropomorphic vases of the lowest stratum are 
contemporary with Troy II. This stratum owes its existence to a wave of 
civilization coming from the southeast. The upper strata at Vinéa are 
contemporary with the seventh city at Troy. The prehistoric sites in 
Servia are briefly classified, and Vinéa is placed in the earliest group. 

VACATION COURSES IN ARCHAEOLOGY FOR TEACH- 
ERS IN GERMANY. — Although the usual spring courses for teachers 
in Rome and Bavaria were omitted in 1908, four other meetings were held 
with great success. At Berlin, April 23-30, lectures were given at the 
Royal Museums, to twenty-eight hearers, by Erman, Delitzsch, E. Meyer, 
H. Schmidt, Zahn, Trendelenburg, Winnefeld, and Puchstein, each on his 
special subject. On April 9-11, with 150 in attendance, lectures were given 
at the University at Miinster on archaeological and literary subjects, by 
Cauer, Sonnenburg, Radermacher, Streitberg, and Kroll, and a visit was 
made to the excavations and museum at Haltern. In the Bonn-Treves 
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course at Whitsuntide, forty-one hearers attended lectures by Loeschcke on 
all periods of ancient art, and visited, under guidance, the Provincial Museum 
at Bonn, the antiquities at Treves, and a portion of the Roman limes. At 
Dresden, where ancient alternates yearly with renaissance and modern art, 
lectures were given to twenty-one teachers, April 12-25, by Studniczka, 
Treu, and Herrmann. (Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 445-447.) 


EGYPT 


GERMAN EXCAVATIONS IN 1908.—In Klio, IX, 1909, pp. 124— 
131, L. Borcuarprt reports upon the excavations of German archaeologists 
in Egypt in 1908. At Elephantine the search for papyri was not especially 
successful. A few small Aramaic fragments were found, also some hieratic 
papyri in poor condition, and a considerable number in Greek of the second 
century A.p. The site of the temple of Jahwe, which was probably built 
of mud brick, has not yet been discovered. The foundations of part of the 
town wall and of several buildings south and west of the gateway of Alex- 
ander II, connected with the temple of Khnum, were uncovered. At Kom 
Ombo many Ptolemaic graves, most of which had been plundered, were 
opened in the cemetery 2 km. east of the temple. There were also found a 
number of tombs of the Middle Kingdom, one of which, that of a certain 
Sebekhotep, was adorned with paintings. At Abusir the mortuary temple 
of King Sahura of the fifth dynasty was excavated and a great quantity of 
reliefs found. There are representations of the king slaying Libyans, of 
ships returning from a successful expedition, of hunting scenes, etc. 

GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, 
pp. 144-165, Seymour bE Riccr publishes thirteen Greek inscriptions from 
Egypt, including a late Christian inscription from Nubia, dated November 27, 
1181 (see p. 376), some of which had been incorrectly published before; also 
two Latin inscriptions. He adds a list of the seventeen Coptic manuscripts 
recently found near Edfu. 

LETTERS FROM EGYPT.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 791-804 
(4 figs.), there are printed three letters from Egypt by Szymoor pe Ricc1. 
He gives the text of nine unpublished Greek and Latin inscriptions, and one ~ 
Carian inscription, the seventh known, which has been purchased for the 
Louvre. Brief mention is made of two recent acquisitions of the museum 
at Alexandria, a much-broken seated female figure, and the torso of a Nike, 
both of excellent workmanship. Various antiquities for sale by Egyptian 
dealers, manuscripts, papyri, funerary portraits, etc., of more or less archaeo- 
logical value are also recorded. 

MEMPHIS. — Recent Excavations. — Professor Flinders Petrie, in a 
lecture at University College, London, May 20, 1909, gave an interesting ac- 
count of his work at Memphis and Thebes during the past season. ‘The chief 
discovery at Memphis was the palace of King Apries, —the Pharaoh Hophra 
of the Bible,— who was contemporary with Jeremiah. This palace was of 
impressive scale, about 400 feet long and half as wide. The middle court 
was over 100 feet square, with painted stone columns over 40 feet high. 
A still larger court extended on the north side, in which he capitals of col- 
umns which must have been about 50 feet high. The approach to the 
palace led up through a large mass of buildings, to a platform at a height 
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of about 60 feet above the plain. The roofing of the halls was by cedar 
beams. Pieces of these were found, one of them with an inscription carved 
on it. Among the ruins were also discovered a large number of scales and 
plates of iron and bronze, which originally belonged to scale armor. The 
scales are sometimes quite thin, under half an inch long, sometimes stout- 
ribbed plates two inches long. Some good bronze figures of gods and sacred 
animals were also unearthed. But what gives an idea of the magnificence 
of the palace is a fitttng of a palanquin, of solid silver, a pound in weight, 
decorated with the bust of the goddess Hathor. The workmanship is of 
great beauty, though the object was merely an attachment for a strap to a 
wooden beam. It was found buried in a hole in the floor of a hall used for 
a workshop. As this is a unique specimen, it will remain in the Cairo 
museum. In several places traces of still older buildings than the Apries 
palace were brought to light, such as the ruins of a large gateway of the 
twelfth dynasty. This was 20 feet high, and the greater part of six scenes 
which decorated it can still be put together. The sculpture is in low relief 
of much delicacy. The temple of King Proteus, Merenptah, which was dis- 
covered last year, has been partly cleared. It appears that, according to his 
usual habit, the king took his building materials from older works. Thus 
the capitals of columns found here are apparently of the fifth dynasty, like 
those seen in reliefs of that period. (Nation, June 10, 1909, pp. 590-591.) 

THEADELPHIA.— The Right of Asylum. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, 
pp. 772-782, G. LeFEBvRE publishes two stelae, bearing the same inscription, 
found at Batn-Herit, the ancient Theadelphia in the Arsinoite nome. They 
record the petition of the priests of the crocodile god Pnepheros to Berenice 
IV to confer upon their temple the right of asylum, and the granting of the 
petition. The limits of the asylum are carefully stated, and must have ex- 
tended far beyond the boundaries of the precinct. The petition is dated 
October 23, 57 B.c., and it was granted March 8, 568.c. Excavations are to 
be carried on at Batn-Herit by the Egyptian government, under the super- 
vision of M. Lefébvre. 

THEBES. — Recent Discoveries. — Before Memphis was dry enough 
to work the past season, two months were spent by Professor Flinders Petrie 
at Thebes, where the ruins on top of the mountain were explored. They 
were found to be a chapel for the apotheosis of King Sankh-ka-ra, of the 
eleventh dynasty; it contained the pieces of the cenotaph and the Osiris 
statue of the king. Two of the desert valleys were exhaustively searched 
for concealed burials, and one untouched group was found. The coffin was 
covered only by about a foot of earth and stones. Around it were offerings 
of furniture, food, vases, and personal ornaments. On the mummy were a 
gold collar of four rows of rings, four gold bangles, earrings, and a girdle of 
electrum. This is one of the most complete burials known. Other inter- 
esting discoveries at Thebes were the clearing of a new temple site, two fine 
stone figures, and an untouched burial of the twenty-fifth dynasty. (ation, 
June 10, 1909, p. 591.) 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


BEERSHEBA.— A Fragment of a Byzantine Edict.— In FR. Bibl. 
XVI, 1909, pp. 89-106 (pl.; 3 figs.), F. M. Apex describes an inscription 
discovered at Beersheba and purchased by B. W. Robinson of the American 
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School of Oriental Research. The first five lines are badly preserved, and 
seem to contain an extract from an imperial edict. The sixth and seventh 
lines describe the carrying out of the decree. The protocols of the Code 
of Justinian offer the nearest parallels to this text. 

DAMASCUS.— Two Unpublished Palmyrene Inscriptions. — In 
J.A.O.S. XXIX, 1908, p. 203, H. H. Sporer publishes two Palmyrene 
inscriptions now in the possession of a gentleman at Damascus. 

GEZER.— Report on the Excavations. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLI, 1909, 
pp. 13-25 (7 figs.), R. A. S. MacaxisTer describes the results of the excava- 
tions at Gezer from August 11 to November 10, 1908 (see A.J.A. XII, pp. 86-87, 
357; XIII, p. 75). The joining of the two pits, that of the Central Valley and 
the Eastern Hill, is described. Another cave-cemetery has been found, with 
a low chamber measuring about 25 feet each way and about 7 feet high, con- 
taining the remains of four persons, but no remarkable small objects; the 
pottery belonged to the normal early Second Semitic types. The most inter- 
esting find is three specimens of a peculiar type of *‘ Astarte-Plaque,” showing 
a face with strongly marked, peculiar features, and wearing a veil, with em- 
broidered border, which covers the head and falls over the shoulders, such as 
has not been previously found on plaques from Gezer (but compare with this 
the figure of a veiled goddess recently found at Tell Halaf and mentioned 
in A.J.A. XIII, p. 74). The figure shows a profusion of ornament and holds 
over the breast a circular object difficult to explain; a peculiar feature of 
the goddess is the presence of six fingers on each hand. Certain inscribed 
tablets were also found, one with lines in a pattern not explained, and a’ 
second bearing a Hebrew inscription, an interpretation of which is given, 
ibid. pp. 26-34 (2 figs.). Among the other finds are a good specimen of an 
ivory inlay; another Old-Hebrew jar-seal; adie; a fragment of pottery from 
the Fourth Semitic period painted with a design of the octopus; two bronze 
objects of uncertain use, but possibly intended as supports from which to 
suspend two fine bronze pots, found in the same cistern, which resemble 
cooking pots, and have two vertical loop handles projecting above the rim; 
and another so-called votive-altar with a human figure, possibly a woman, 
on horseback, which is compared with the vase-painting of the Libyan horse- 
woman from Daphnae (see Ridgeway’s Origin and Influence of the Thorough- 
bred Horse, p. 243). 

HAURAN.— Latin Inscriptions. —In Rém.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, 
IT, 1909, pp. 86-37, A. von DomaAszewsk1 publishes two Latin inscriptions 
found by the Princeton expedition in the Hauran, one at Il-Kafr and the 
other at Bostra. 

NABLUS.— Twelve New Samaritan Inscriptions. — In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXX, 1908, pp. 284-291 (5 pls.), H. H. Sporr publishes notes on inscriptions 
found at Nablus, some with sunk letters on Mount Ebal, others among the 
ruins of houses in and about the town. 

SAKJE-GEU ZI. — The Recent Excavations. — In Annals of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology, I, 1908, pp. 97-117 (17 pls.), J. GARsTANG publishes 
a preliminary report of his excavations at Sakje-Geuzi in northern Syria in | 
1908 (see A.J.A. XIII, p. 77). There are five mounds on the site, all of 
which contain ancient remains, but the smallest alone was excavated. The 
main results attained were these: (1) The discovery of a fortification wall 
3.50 m. thick, built of small stones faced with larger blocks, and dating 
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between 1100 and 850 B.c. (2) Upper buildings were found superimposed 
in the centre of the mound. They consist of modern walls resting on walls 
of a Roman building, below which are the remains of a structure of about 
300 B.c., and lower still a portico of the Hittite period. (3) This portico 
belonged to a temple or palace, not yet uncovered, and is adorned with 
Hittite sculptures. (4) A trench was cut beyond the main wall, showing the 
neolithic origin of the mound with stratified deposits, which will serve as a 
means of dating subsequent finds. The sculptures consist of seventeen 
reliefs, for the most part finely preserved. In the middle of the portico, 
and set back a little from the step, is a drum-shaped pedestal supported by 
two sphinxes, probably the base for a column. The reliefs are to the right 
and left along the side walls. On either side is a procession consisting of a 
lion followed by a man-headed, winged monster, which in turn is followed 
by three men, one of whom carries a falcon. Another slab shows two men 
fertilizing the sacred tree. These sculptures probably date from about 
850 B.c., and although the motives are Assyrian, they seem to be the work 
of local artists. The neolithic pottery falls into two main classes, a black 
incised ware and a painted ware. The latter resembles pottery found by 
de Morgan at Susa and dated by him in the time of Naram-Sin. 

SAMARIA. — The Excavations of 1908.— In The Harvard Theological 
Review, II, 1909, pp. 102-113 (3 plans; 18 figs.), D.G. Lyon reports upon the 
results of the first year’s work of the Harvard expedition to Samaria. Work 
was begun April 24, 1908 and continued with interruptions to August 21. 
Five trial pits were dug at a spot near the village revealing the presence of 
a large building, the northern end of which was excavated. It was prob- 
ably a Roman temple. About two hundred Arabic lamps, masses of Roman 
roof tiles, Greek and Roman pottery and broken glass were found here. 
More important results were obtained on the citadel. One trench below 
the summit uncovered at a depth of thirty feet a massive wall supposed to 
be Hebrew; while another revealed two cisterns, a plastered stone drain, and 
remains of ancient buildings. On the summit there was found to the north 
a great stairway originally eighty feet broad and still consisting of sixteen 
steps. Below is another step of softer stone, and there may have been one 
or two more at the top. At the foot of this stairway is a supporting wall 
about eight feet high. Above it, about twelve feet to the south, is a paved 
platform now about fifty-seven by twenty-seven feet, and beyond this a mas- 
sive wall extending the length of the platform and running back at right 
angles to it. These are probably the walls of a temple. On the eastern side 
the wall was followed for 135 feet. Beneath the platform are remains of 
earlier walls. West of the stairway, and on a level with the lowest step, a 
chamber about forty by twenty feet with massive walls was excavated. 
Other walls as yet unexplored run off to the north and west. A few Greek 
graffiti and many fragments of Latin inscriptions came to light during the 
excavations; the only sculptures were a Roman torso, probably of Augustus, 
and pieces of a large head. A short distance north of the stairway was 
found an altar about thirteen feet from east to west and half as wide; and 
beyond this a square pit in which a column cut out of the natural rock still 
stands in its original position. Fragments of painted stucco were dis- 
covered here with Greek letters scratched on them. 
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ASIA MINOR 


A JOURNEY IN PONTUS AND CAPPADOCIA.—In B.C.H. 
XXXII, 1909, pp. 3-169 (3 pls.; 23 figs.), H. GREGOIRE gives a prelimi- 
nary report of a journey in Pontus and Cappadocia. The topographical 
and epigraphical results are to be more fully discussed in the Studia Pontica ; 
a special publication will be devoted to the Byzantine churches of Cappa- 
docia. In the present article a brief account of the journey is given. One 
hundred and twenty inscriptions are published, including all the known 
inscriptions of Caesarea (Nos. 23-67), and some of the churches are 
described. 

KARA DAGH.—New Hittite Inscriptions.—In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXI, 1909, pp. 83-87 (2 pls.), A. H. Sayce describes six inscriptions dis- 
covered by W. M. Ramsay and Miss Bell, on an isolated hill called Kizil 
Dagh and on Kara Dagh, and endeavors to give a translation of them. 

KUL TEPE. — Miscellaneous Antiquities. — In Rec. Past, VIII, 1909, 
pp. 93-96 (8 figs.), IsABEL F. Dopp gives a brief account of certain antiqui- 
ties in her possession from Kul Tepe, a few miles north of Caesarea Cappa- 
docia. These consist of celts of flint, black stone, and jade; whorls; animal 
heads of clay; vases; Cappadocian tablets; Babylonian weights, of hema- 
tite; a Hittite seal cylinder; and many small antiquities of the Greek 
period. 

MILETUS AND DIDYMA.—A Report of the Excavations. — 
The results of nine years’ excavation at Miletus and of a shorter term at 
Didyma were summarized by T. Wiegand and H. Borrmann at the March 
(1908) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. Among the most im- 
portant discoveries are : the seventh-century city wall of Miletus, which had 
a circuit one-half larger than the Hellenistic city; the Senate House, 170 
B.c., a typical Hellenistic public building and an example of the partial mix- 
ture of Ionic and Doric that marks that period in Asia Minor; a fine Hel- 
lenistic gymnasium; the temple for the worship of King Eumenes II, as 
head of the Pan-Ionians, the first temple of this kind to be identified; 
two magnificent Roman baths; details of the great temple at Didyma, 
108 x 55 m.; and a number of long inscriptions concerned with the erection 
and use of these buildings, with the education of boys, and with the his- 
torical relations of the places. (Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 499-507.) 

PERGAMON.—The Recent Excavations. —In Ath. Witt. XX XIII, 
1908, pp. 327-874 (5 pls.; 7 figs.), W. DorpFELp reports upon the excava- 
tions of 1906 and 1907. The western half of the upper gymnasium on the 
south slope of the citadel and the region adjoining it on the west were un- 
covered. The central court (74 x 36 m.) was completely cleared, and proved 
to have been surrounded in Roman times by two storied marble colonnades 
of the Corinthian order which took the place of earlier Doric colonnades of 
trachyte. On the north side of the court the excavation of the central hall 
and of a small theatre was completed. At the west three halls were found, 
the central one being a bath. The covered stadium below the southern 
colonnade was also cleared. The remains to the west of the gymnasium in- 
cluded a temple, perhaps of Asclepius. In addition to the work onthis main 
site, the Greek city wall at the southwest corner of the citadel and a Greek 
bridge over the Selinus were investigated. In the plain two small tumuli 
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yielded each a trachyte sarcophagus, with contents undisturbed. The attempt 
to reach the centre of the largest tumulus, Jiquia-Tepeh, was continued. 
A brief report of the excavations in 1908 is given, ibid. pp. 872-374. The 
large Roman baths at the eastern end of the terrace of the upper gymnasium 
were uncovered, and two Greek buildings, one perhaps the prytaneum, were 
found at the west end. The centre of the Jiquia-Tepeh was reached, but no 
grave was found. ‘The search for the sepulchral chamber will be continued. 

Frescoes in the House of the Consul Attalus. — A drawing of the best- 
preserved wall which is decorated in the style of the frescoes of Prima Porta 
shows a socle at the bottom of the wall, divided into three panels by two 
pilasters. Each of these supports a cantharus with two birds perching on 
the rim. Above, a meadow is indicated in perspective, with various bloom- 
ing plants painted in bright colors on a light red background. (P. ScHaz- 
MANN, Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1908, pp. 4387-441; fig.) 

Inscriptions. —Seventy inscriptions, found during the excavations of 
1906 and 1907, are published by P. JAcossTHAL in Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, 
pp. 875-420 (pl.). Among them are 5 decrees, 18 lists of ephebi, 10 dedica- 
tions, and 15 honorary inscriptions. 

Minor Discoveries.— The small finds of the years 1906 and 1907 are 
discussed by P. JAcoBSTHAL in Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, pp. 421-436 (3 pls.). 
A marble torso, of a style recalling the Gigantomachy, may be a fragment of 
a seated Asclepius, the cult statue of the temple mentioned above. One of 
the sarcophagi, that of a man, contained a gold wreath of oak leaves and 
acorns, two swords, two dogs’ heads of gold, which apparently belonged to 
the swords, and five pairs of sheep. In the second sarcophagus, that of a 
woman, no gold ornaments were found. There were remains of myrtle 
wreaths with wooden stems, stalks and leaves of bronze, and buds and 
berries of gilded clay. Both graves contained a number of lecythi of 
alabaster. The date is to be placed early in the age of the Pergamene 
kingdom. 


GREECE 


EXCAVATIONS IN BOEOTIA AND PHOCIS. — In Ipaxrixa for 
1907 (published 1908), pp. 108-112, G. SorerRIADEs gives an account of the 
excavations carried on by him in Boeotia and Phocis in 1907. At Chaero- 
nea the orchestra of the theatre was excavated, but nothing of importance 
discovered. A short distance below, there were found statue bases of Ro- 
man date and monolithic columns, together with remains of Greek times. 
At Orchomenus the excavation of the great tomb was completed, and it 
was shown to resemble the much smaller pre-Mycenaean tomb at Drachmani. 
At Vranezi, near by, tombs of the geometric period yielded some fine vases 
and a few small objects of gold. At Exarchos, the ancient Abae, in Phocis 
many tombs were opened, from which came vases of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, terra-cottas,; small bronzes, terra-cotta larnaces, grave stelae, and 
gold and silver ornaments. The common meeting-place of the Phocians, 
mentioned by Pausanias, was located at Kephalovrysos, but excavation 
brought to light nothing of importance. The site of the Syurry ‘Odds of the 
Oedipus story is to be placed at Davelaiika, where part of an ancient wagon 
road has been found, with remains of prehistoric houses near by, rather than 
at Stene. At Distomos, the ancient Ambrosus, Greek and Roman graves 
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containing objects of gold and silver were opened. Late inscriptions were 
found in the foundations of the church which seems to occupy the site of an. 
ancient temple. South of Distomos, near the sea, an ancient city was 
found which may have been Marathus. The acropolis is now called Hagios 
Theodoros. Many undisturbed tombs of the Mycenaean period were found, 
as well as others of later date. Gold bracelets from the geometric tombs, 
quantities of vases of all periods, statuettes, and “island stones” were re- 
moved to the museum at Chaeronea. The Mycenaean tombs were rec- 
tangular, with sloping walls built of small stones, and covered with slabs 
placed at an angle. A few steps led down to the entrance. The geometric 
tombs were pits full of burnt fragments. 

AMYCLAE.—The Excavations of 1907.—In IIpaxricé for 1907 
(published 1908), A. N. Sxras reports upon the excavations carried on at 
Amyclae after the death of Furtwiingler, chiefly by his pupil, Fichter. The 
hope of finding the foundations of the throne of Apollo under the church 
of Hagia Kyriake was not realized, although some fragments, including two 
small columns of a mixed style, Doric and Ionic, may belong to that monu- 
ment. <A little below the top of the hill, part of the temple enclosure was 
uncovered, near which were found many small dedicatory vases and sherds, 
chiefly geometric, though a few were earlier and a few of later date. A small 
bronze statuette of a nude youth wearing a helmet and in the attitude of 
jumping was found near the foot of the hill, although no excavating has as 
yet been done at that place. It is now in the museum at Sparta. 

ATHENS.— An Italian Archaeological School.—It is announced 
that through the efforts of the Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione an 
appropriation has been made for the establishment of an Italian archaeo- 
logical school at Athens (Boll. Arte, II, 1908, p. 479). A villa has been 
rented, and the school will be opened in the autumn of 1909. At present 
the field work will be limited to supplementing the Italian excavations in 
Crete. (Nation, June 10, 1909, p. 591.) 

The Restoration of the Erechtheum.—In [paxrtixa for 1907 (pub- 
lished 1908), pp. 125-128 (pl. of 4 figs.), N. M. BALANos reports upon 
the progress made in the restoration of the Erechtheum in 1907. The whole 
of the frieze on the east front, together with the corner slab at the southeast 
end, has been put in place, and above the frieze the portions of the cornice 
which still exist. The greater part of the cella wall on the south side has 
been built up out of existing blocks as far as the architrave. 

CRETE. — LATO. — New Inscriptions. — In ’E¢. “Apx. 1908, pp. 197- 
244 (fig.), S. A. XANTHOUDIDES publishes twenty-four inscriptions from 
various places in Crete, the majority from Lato (Hagios Nikolaos), on the 
Gulf of Mirabello. The more interesting of them date from about the 
second century B.c. Among them are a votive inscription recording repairs 
and restorations made by the Hierapytnians in the Dictaean sanctuary at 
Palaikastro, fragments of three treaties of Lato, a boundary inscription, 
and a votive inscription recording the building of tempies to Athena Dera- 
mitis (?) and to Eileithyia, and a peribolus surrounding them. An appendix 
contains notes and corrections on eight Cretan inscriptions published within 
the last twenty years. 

DELOS.— A Bilingual Inscription.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, 
pp. 546-560 (fig.), C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU publishes a bilingual inscrip- 
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tion, Minaean and Greek, recently found in a house northeast of the agora 
of Theophanes at Delos. It is a dedication to the god Oaddos (Waddum) 
carved on a conical base or altar. No other such inscription is known. 
According to various German scholars, the Minaean kingdom came to an 
end in the eighth century B.c., but this inscription to the Minaean national 
god dates from the second century B.c. In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, cols. 59-60, 
F. Homme. shows that the Minaean inscription is much older than the 
Greek paraphrase which accompanies it. It points to the existence of a 
South Arabian colony in the Greek islands at an early date. Adramytion 
is connected etymologically with Hadramaut. Waddum is another name 
for Hubal, and from Hubal the Greek name Apollo is derived. The mother 
of Hubal is al-Lat, from which Leto, the mother of Apollo, is derived. 
This inscription is likewise discussed, ibid. cols. 60-65, by O. WrseEr, 
who also comes to the conclusion that the Greek text is much later than 
the Minaean which accompanies it, and is a rude attempt at giving its sense 
by a secondary hand. This conclusion he confirms by the absence of the 
names of the dedicators from the Greek text, the lack of exactness in the 
translation, and the date of the Greek type of writing. The Minaean letters 
show very curious forms, which may perhaps be due to the fact that they 
were cut by sculptors who were unfamiliar with the Minaean alphabet. 
DELPHI.— Recent Discoveries in the Sacred Precinct. — In Berl. 
Phil. W. XXIX, Nos. 5 to 12, and 24 to 26, H. Pomtrow reports upon his 
researches and excavations at Delphi in the fall of 1908. The most im- 
portant results were: (1) The finding of the Treasury of the Corinthians. 
Unable to agree with Homolle, who had located it on the so-called “ terrasse 
inféerieure,” a position not to be reconciled with the accounts of either Plu- 
tarch or Pausanias, Pomtow fixed on the oblong structure at the southeast 
bend of the Sacred Way, which had been identified by Homolle as the base 
supporting the chariot dedicated by Cyrene, as the only possible site of the 
Corinthian Treasury. Excavations soon showed that the structure extended 
much farther west and north than the French plans show, its real dimen- 
sions being 5.75 m. by 8.55 m., the usual proportions of a treasury. The 
stones which the French excavators had thought to form the northern wall 
in reality proved to be blocks forming the pavement of the Treasury, still 
found in situ, and extending farther to the north. It was found impracti- 
cable to excavate the western side of the Treasury further on account of the 
masses of earth under which it was buried, and of the nearness of the 
Sacred Way. An inscription, now in the basement of the museum, which 
reads in large archaic letters KORIN [@éwv], belonged to this, the oldest of 
the treasuries. (2) Second in importance, Pomtow considers the bringing 
to light of the remains of the Tholos of Sicyon, which were used as a solid 
foundation for the treasury later built on this site. Closely and carefully 
packed together were found thirteen columns, with capitals, architraves, 
round triglyphs with metopes, circular steps and wedgeshaped pavement- 
stones, rounded on both sides. The Tholos can now be entirely reconstructed. 
It stood on a circular platform 6.40 m. in diameter and consisted of thirteen 
slender columns without any inner wall. From the fact that architectural 
fragments were found on the site, not circular in form (especially two archi- 
_ traves of the same dimensions as the round ones), Pomtow conjectures that 
a small portal with four columns in front formed the entrance to the Tholos; 
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and further concludes that the archaic sculptured slabs which had been 
found on this site (representing the bull carrying off Europa, the Calydonian 
boar, the Argo, Idas and the Dioscuri; see Furtwangler in Berl. Phil. W. 
1894, p. 1275) served as metopes or as a continuous frieze to this portal. 
The style of the capitals and sculptures points to the early sixth century. 
The Tholos may have been erected by Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, between 
580 and 570 B.c., and in view of the researches of H. Thiersch (see his 
‘Antike Bauten fiir Musik,’ Zeitschr. f. Geschichte d. Architektur, HU, 
pp. 27-50), Pomtow holds it to have been built to serve a musical purpose. 
In later years it was pulled down by the Sicyonians who erected a treasury 
in the usual style. Of further results of Pomtow’s campaign the following 
may be mentioned: Of the round pedestal of the statue of Phaylus eleven 
fragments were found. Fresh measurements of the Lysander monument 
show that the statues of the admirals were placed in the chamber along the 
back wall. In the semicircular monument of the Argive kings the original 
position of all the bases of the statues on the lower pedestals has now been 
ascertained. It was shown that the bases of the principal statues bore epi- 
grams. Through the deciphering of the letters |NO on the upper side of 
the base of the monument of the Tarentines, the identification of its site is 
now assured. The large tithe-stones found near by belonged to it. Of the 
offering of the Cnidians a stone belonging to the base was found in the 
parodos of the theatre, with an inscription reading 


Kvidtor tae “AroAAoVE 


> SN “ hy / 
a7 TO ToAEuiwv dSexatav. 


This block is the largest one thus far found at Delphi. Of the two treas- 
uries identified by Homolle as those of the Cnidians (the larger one) and 
of the Megarians (the smaller one to the north) Pomtow identifies the latter 
as that of the Cnidians, the other that of the Siphnians. The sculptured 
frieze and the large Caryatids belong to this last treasury; probably also the 
awkward gable-sculptures. Pomtow dates the building of the Cnidian 
Treasury between 546 and 541 B.c., and the Siphnian before 525 B.c. The 
identity of the large, oblong structure west of the Siphnian Treasury is now 
established by an inscription (a4)7d Tupoav(ov). It bore the offerings of the 
Lipareans. The Theban Treasury is Homolle’s Boeotian Treasury. The 
Athenian Treasury has been reconstructed, unfortunately partly with ma- 
terial that seems to have belonged to that of the Cnidians. The gables also 
had sculptures of which the subject seems to have been the carrying off of 
the tripod. Two new slabs were found. Back of the Athenian Treasury 
are two others, one of Potidaea (the smaller to the north), the other of 
Syracuse (to the south). The base of the bronze goat of Cleonae, consisting 
of eleven blocks, has been found; the image itself was of huge proportions. 
The long structure to the south of the Sibyl’s Rock, along the Sacred Way, 
on the left side, Pomtow thinks, supported the bases and statues of the 
eratpat. The treasury, southeast of the newly discovered site of the Corin- 
thian Treasury, built against the wall of the sacred precinct must have been 
that of the Boeotians (not mentioned by Pausanias) erected after the Pho- 
cian War (346 B.c.). Material and style prove it to be the latest of the 
treasuries at Delphi. Homolle’s Corinthian Treasury, Pomtow holds to be 
that of Clazomenae. The building south of the Boeotian Treasury which 
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Homolle ascribed to Cyrene, he identifies as the Treasury of the Massiliots 
and Romans. The remains prove it to belong to the end of the fifth or the 
beginning of the fourth century, and an honorary decree mentions ‘IepoxAjs 
‘Iépwvos Svpaxovaros, the friend of the Romans. Only three foundations of 
treasuries remain now to be identified: the so-called “yellow house” and 
the two to the east of the Theatre. From Pomtow’s topographical survey 
it follows that Pausanias has enumerated only the buildings and monuments 
situated on the Sacred Way; but also that none of these were left unmen- 
tioned by him with the exception of the Council House and the Treasury of 
the Acanthians and Brasidas. In addition Pomtow publishes a number of 
inscriptions, the most interesting one from a base which supported the 
statue of that famed zepiodovikns Theogenes, son of Timoxenus, of Thasos 
(in the editions of Pausanias both names are given wrongly as Theagenes 
and Timosthenes). The total number of his victories is here given as 1300 
(Plutarch, 1200; Pausanias, 1400), and it is also shown that the list of vic- 
tories from the well-known base in Olympia must be referred to this same 
athlete and not to Dorieus, as Foucart supposed. The real list of Dorieus’s 
victories is the one published by Hughes, Travels, p. 365 (C.J.G. 1715). 

EUBOEBA.— Various Discoveries.— In IIpaxkrixa for 1907 (published 
1908), pp. 114-119, G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU gives an account of his excava- 
tions in Euboea in 1907. At Chalcis five tombs of the classical period were 
opened, one of which was 3 m. long, 2 m. wide, and 1.60 m. high. This had 
two benches, one 1.20 m. high, and the other 0.40 m. high, upon each of 
which lay a skeleton. Vases of two new shapes were found: a prochous with 
a long neck and beak-like mouth, and a peculiar black cup with its edges 
bent outward. Besides the tholos tomb excavated at Oxylithos (A.J.A. 
XII, p. 362), one was uncovered at Vrusaki and another at Bellusia, but 
nothing of importance was found in them. At a place called Ptelea, at 
Oxylithos, remains of a building 8.55 m. by 6.17 m., built of large stones, 
were found. This was probably a temple. At Bretria seven tombs were 
opened in one place and ten in another, all of the classical period, contain- 
ing vases and some jewellery. 

KAKOVATOS.—Recent Discoveries.—In addition to the three 
bee-hive tombs excavated by Dorpfeld in 1907 and 1908 at Kakovatos 
(A.J.A. XIII, p. 79), there have now been discovered other tombs of the same 
kind. On the top of a hill Dérpfeld has found remains of a temple with 
numerous cultus objects and ex-votos, which suggest that it was a shrine of 
Artemis Limnetis. (Hellenic Herald, III, 1909, pp. 35-36.) 

MEGALOPOLIS.— Recent Excavations.—In IIpaxrixa for 1907 
(published 1908), pp. 122-125, K. SrepHanos describes his excavations in 
the vicinity of Megalopolis. At Vromosella some unimportant tombs 
were opened. At the site of the ancient Trapezus foundation blocks and 
many vase fragments came to light. At Choune, where the MeydAo. cot 
were worshipped, foundation blocks, vases, and terra-cottas, some of which 
were archaic, were found. West of Megalopolis four tombs were excavated, 
but without important results. 

OLYMPIA. — Prehistoric Remains. — The importance of pre-Dorian 
Olympia is established by Dérpfeld’s recent investigations. Excavations 
around the Metroon and the Treasuries have brought to light remains 
of small dedicatory temples of prehistoric date. In a black, sandy stratum 
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were discovered sherds and other earthenware objects, which in their form 
and incised decoration show close affinity to the es! found on neolithic 
sites. (Nation, May 27, 1909, p. 545.) 

PAGASABE.—Recent Discoveries.—Five more towers have been 
found at Pagasae by A. 8. Arvanitopoullos, all dating from about 50 B.c. 
One is about 40 m. wide, and for a space of about 80 m. is full of painted 
grave stelae (see A./J.A. XII, pp. 103, 364-365; XIII, p. 211). Within the 
town are remains of a stoa about 56 m. long, dating from the fourth or third 
century B.c., and near it is'a small temple. The agora, which was in 
this vicinity, was apparently large and contained several other buildings. 
(Hellenic Herald, II, 1909, p. 35.) 

SPARTA.—Recent Excavations.— At a meeting at the British 
School at Athens, January 22, 1909, R. M. Dawkins described the work of 
the preceding season at the temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. In order 
to reach the level of the pavement of the sacred enclosure, a considerable 
portion of the Roman amphitheatre was removed. Several inscribed stelae, 
including one showing the facade of the sixth-century temple in relief, were 
discovered during the process. A short distance south of the archaic temple 
were found remains of ‘a still older building, which had crude brick walls 
and a cella divided lengthwise by a single row of wooden columns. Numer- 
ous small objects came to light, including terra-cottas, lead figurines, carved 
ivories, and pottery. The last was especially important, as showing the 
development at Sparta of what has hitherto been called Cyrenaic ware. 
The speaker pointed out that there was a gradual decadence in the indus- 
trial arts at Sparta from the seventh to the fifth century, which he attributed 
to the military constitution. (Athen. February 6, 1909, p. 174.) 

Mycenaean Remains. — In excavating the so-called Menelaon at Sparta 
remains of Mycenaean date, consisting of bits of fresco painting and pot- 
sherds, were brought to light from beneath the monument and in an adjoin- 
ing building. These are the first Mycenaean remains found at Sparta. The 
Menelaon is built of large blocks, and apparently dates from the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. <A little below it a number of bronze and lead votive offerings, 
dating from the seventh century, were found, including beads, axes, fibulae, 
and plaques; also a large number of terra-cottas. (Nation, June 17, 1909, 
p. 613.) 

SUNIUM.— Discoveries South of the Temple of Poseidon. — In 
Ipaxrixa for 1907 (published 1908), pp. 102-104, V. Srazs gives briefly the 
results of his excavations at Sunium in 1907 south of the temple of Poseidon 
(see A.J.A. XII, pp. 95, 366). A few additional pieces of the colossal 
statues, which he regards as Apollos, were found; but the most important 
discoveries were made in a pit of pre-Persian date. Here he found about fifty 
scarabs; twelve gems, some of which are engraved; two vultures of Egyp- 
tian porcelain; two fragmentary statuettes of Egyptian divinities; a terra- 
cotta ex-voto in the shape of a foot; about one hundred small geometric 
and Protocorinthian vases; a small bronze figure of a warrior; and many 
pieces of terra-cotta tablets, some painted aud some with reliefs, represent- 
ing Heracles wrestling with the lion. 

“THASOS. — New Inscriptions. — A number of new Greek inscrip- 
tions and one in Latin, several of them in facsimile, together with biblio- 
graphical and other notes on previously known Thasian inscriptions, are 
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published by J. BAxer-PENoyrE and M. N. Top in J.A.S. XXIX, 1909, 
pp. 91-102 (3 figs.). The earliest go back to the fifth, and perhaps to the 
sixth, century B.c., and are in tlie local alphabet. 

THESSALY.—The Excavations of 1907. —In IIpaxtixa for 1907 
(published 1908), pp. 147-182 (2 pls. of 4 figs. each), A. S. ARVANITOPOUL- 
Los describes the excavations in Thessaly in 1907. At Pharsalos, on the site 
of some Turkish baths near the northwest corner of the modern market-place, 
remains of a stoa of the fourth or third century B.c., with Jonic columns, were 
found. A Turkish mosque, built of ancient materials on the top of a hill, 
seems to occupy the site of a temple of Zeus Thaulius. At Pherae, remains 
of a small marble building, apparently in the shape of a templum in antis, 
were discovered near the larger of the two mounds northeast of the town. 
It dates from the fourth or third century B.c., and is probably the shrine of 
a local hero. Near the church of Hagios Charalampous, remains of a small 
Doric building of the fifth or fourth century B.c. are shown by inscriptions 
on vases to belong to a temple of Heracles. Some of the pottery dates from 
the sixth century B.c., and it is expected that further excavations will reveal 
an earlier shrine. Near the place called Mati prehistoric remains were 
found; and along the road leading from the large mill to Velestino pieces 
of Doric columns seem to indicate the site of a temple. At Phthiotic 
Thebes the stoa already known was examined, and found to have been 
double, with wooden columns. Near by were some house walls, and to the 
south of it the foundations of a poros temple 19.30 m. long and 14.08 m. 
wide. On the acropolis, portions of a temple, probably that of Athena Polias, 
were uncovered, as well as prehistoric remains. At Demetrias the walls 
seen by Dodwell, and believed to belong to a temple, were probably those of 
a church. At Pagasae the most important find was the painted stelae 
(A.J.A. XII, pp. 103, 364-865; XIII, p. 211); but the theatre was partially 
excavated, and some of the architectural fragments belonging to it found in 
a late building which covers the stage and part of the orchestra. 


ITALY. 


CELLA DATI.— Prehistoric Remains. — The description of objects in 
stone, bronze, terra-cotta, etc., found near Cremona at the neolithic settle- 
ment of Cella Dati, is continued by G. Patrroni in B. Pal. It. IV, 1908, 
pp. 192-210 (pl.; 4 figs.). 

CHIUSI.— An Attic Vase. — At Chiusi, in a tomb which had been 
rifled, there were found fragments of a red-figured Attic vase of the fifth 
century B.c. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 582.) 

FERENTO.— Inscriptions from the Baths. — Excavations have dis- 
closed the site of the thermae of the ancient city, from which two inter- 
esting inscriptions of good period have been recovered entire, one to 
MARTI - AVG, the other in honor of acertain L. Pomponius Lupus, quin- 
quennalis iterum, who had served as tribune of the fourth Macedonian legion, 
and as prefect of a cohort of Macedonian and of Lusitanian cavalry, and 
of Baliarians. (Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 373-381; figs.) 

FLORENCE. — Acquisitions of the Museo Nazionale. — The Museo 
Nazionale of Florence has recently acquired 140 ancient seals from the col- 
lection of Giuseppe Salvatore. (Boll. Arte, II, 1908, p. 478.) 
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FONDI.— An Inscription of the Gens Trebia. — A sepulchral inscrip- 
tion with four names, found between Fondi and Sperlonga, gives the first in- 
stance of the mention of the gens Trebia in the territory of the ancient 
Fundi. (Not. Scav. 1908, p. 391.) 

MARANOLA (FORMIAB). — Inscription of a Mamurra. — A frag- 
mentary stone of the first century A.p., with the words AVFILLIAE- P.- | 
MAMVRRAE, furnishes the first occurrence of the name Mamurra in an in- 
scription from the native region of Caesar’s famous praefectus fabrum. ‘The 
only other epigraphic occurrence of the name is on a stone from Thibilis 
(Numidia), where a M. Vitrunius Mamurra is mentioned (C.J.L. VIL, 
18913). G. Q. Gr@LioLr conjectures that this Vitrunius Mamurra must 
have derived his name from Latin stock, and that, as Vitrunii were common 
about Formiae, the famous Mamurra may have been of that gens. (Jot. 
Scav. 1908, pp. 391-394.) 

MARINO. — A Prehistoric Grave. — An ossuary from the cemetery of 
Marino displays fictile ware like that found in other early graves of the same 
region, but fibulae of the early Iron Age, the burial belonging, accordingly, 
to a somewhat later period than most of the early Latian burials thus far 
recorded. (Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 346 f.) 

OSTIA.— An Oriental Sanctuary.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 
184-191 (fig.), D. Vagurmri gives a brief account of the sanctuary of an 
oriental divinity recently found at Ostia in a street connecting with the 
Street of the Tombs. It is 12.15 m. long and 5.60 m. wide, and has the 
appearance of a temple of Mithra. An inscription found in the excavations 
seems to prove that it was dedicated to Jupiter Sabazius, the Phrygian 
Sabazis. 

A Roman Dupondius.— In August, 1908, a hoard of 400 to 500 pieces 
of Roman bronzes of republican times was found by workmen at Ostia, and 
divided among themselves. Fr. GNEccurI came later into possession of 176 
pieces, among them a single specimen, the third known, of a struck dupon- 
dius, one of the second, and last, republican issues of this denomination. It 
is pictured, described, and discussed in R. Jtal. Num. XXII, 1909, pp. 11-19, 
by the owner, who argues that the reduction of the as to the crucial stand- 
ard must have taken place as late as the period between 159 and 112 B.c. 

PALESTRINA. — Roman Weights. — A remarkable series of Roman 
weights has been discovered in an ancient well at Palestrina. They are of 
basalt, and duly marked II, III, V, X (librae), and I, II, II (uneiae), each 
numeral being enclosed in a circle with a tail, resembling a Q. From the 
fact that they were found near the basilica, and for other reasons, it has 
been conjectured that they were standard weights. (M. Lazzarint, B. 
Com. Rom. XXXVI, 1908, pp. 69-76.) 

POMPEII. — Recent Excavations. — The work continued at Pompeii 
in Reg. VI, Ins. 16, Nos. 35-40, disclosed two small houses and a shop, in 
which were found a considerable number of small objects of no unusual 
character, and a few fair wall-paintings, one representing possibly a recita- 
tion scene. (A. Soaxrano, Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 359-370; 3 figs.) 

A New Villa. — An exceptionally fine villa has been discovered on 
private land within six hundred feet of the point in Pompeii where the 
government is now working. It contains several rooms decorated with 
great elegance, and a large triclinium in the best Pompeian style. On the 
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walls of this triclinium are a number of figures a little less than life-size, 
admirably done. One group represents Silenus offering a drink to a man 
who bends before him and eagerly presses the cup to his lips. On another 
wall a figure stands before a prone female figure, possibly an Ariadne, but 
this fresco is damaged. On the third wall a large winged Victory appears, 
striking a female figure, who tries to avoid her blows, while a third kneels, 
praying to the goddess to pardon the guilty one; and a fourth, standing 
behind, urges her on with clashing cymbals. The expression of these 
figures, the brightness of the colors, and the truth and likeness of their 
movements, are said to be extraordinary. A rich cornice, containing a 
beautiful and original design of maskers, runs around this room. (Nation, 
July 1, 1909, p. 21.) 

Metrical Inscription. —In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, pp. 555-572, 
-G. ZoTrout interprets a metrical graffito discovered by himself at Pompeii, 
and reading as follows: 


Aedilem Proculam cunctorum turba probavit: 
Hoc pudor ingenuus postulat et pietas. 


The Proculus referred to he identifies with P. Paquius Proculus, unani- 
mously chosen duumvir in 74 and 79 a.p., the wealthy baker whose por- 
trait, with that of his wife, was found in one of the Pompeian houses. Zottoli 
regards the inscription as accusing Proculus of unnatural vice, whence the 
ironical feminine form Proculam. 

ROME. — An Acquisition of the Museo delle Terme. — The museum 
in the Baths of Diocletian has acquired from Signor Ernesto Magnani a 
standing statue of Heracles. (Boll. Arte, II, 1908, p. 478.) 

The Excavations on the Janiculum.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, 
pp- 510-529 (2 plans; 3 figs.), P. GAUCKLER reports upon the excavations 
carried on under his direction at the site of the Lucus Furrinae on the 
Janiculum. The predictions which he made in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1907, 
pp. 154 ff., based upon a study of inscriptions found on the villa Sciarra in 
1906 (A.J.A. XI, p. 359), have all been fulfilled. At the bottom of a well 
were found three grottoes, from which came the water of the spring used 
in connection with the sanctuaries. This spring has now been restored to 
its former channel. The basin into which it originally fell was found in 
1902, and is now in a private collection in Rome. The sanctuary of the 
Syrian gods, to which the spring belonged in later times, has been found, 
and in it the torso of a seated male divinity, perhaps the Syrian Baal. At 
the east end of the temple is an altar, under which was a box-like cavity 
containing the upper part of a skull. This may point to a human sacri- 
fice of consecration such as is known in various oriental cults. Further 
details are given by R. Lancranr in Athen. March 138, 1909, pp. 824-325. 
The original sanctuary, built by Gaionas in 176 a.p., was abandoned 150 
years later and another built at a higher level. This was carelessly con- 
structed without foundations. It comprises a central assembly-room facing 
east and west, with a triangular altar in the middle, and a square one in the 
apse at the east end, under which the skull mentioned above was found. 
The assembly-room is surrounded by five or six chapels, in the plan of which 
the triangular shape prevails. Two feet beneath the floor of the temple 
two statues were discovered, one a young Bacchus absolutely perfect, with 
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head and hands heavily gilded; the other a young Isis of black basalt, per- 
haps an Egyptian work. These were probably hidden by the worshippers 
after the decree for the suppression of such societies in 377. In the core 
of the triangular altar was found a lion-headed Mithra with serpents coiled 
about it, but so stained by the five eggs buried with it that the material of 
which it was made has not yet been ascertained. (Cf. Boll. Arte, III, 1909, 
pp- 77-78.) In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 125-127 (plan), M. DizuLaroy 
argues that the two temples really belong together and supplement each 
other. The western temple corresponds to the izechne khané, or house of 
prayer of the Persians; and the eastern to the ayadana, devoted to the cult 
of the sacred fire. The eastern temple is very similar in plan to one exca- 
vated at Susa. 

Excavations along the Via Portuensis. — Railway excavations along 
the line of the Via Portuensis have brought to light many epitaphs in 
columbaria and other tombs. The ancient cemetery between the Via Pinciana 
and the Via Salaria also continues to yield quantities of sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. (G. Gatti, B. Com. Rom. XXXVI, 1908, pp. 98-101; pl.; fig.) 

The Via Collatina. — A bit of the Via Collatina was uncovered in the 
vicolo Malabarba. There was also found a marble sarcophagus containing 
the skeleton of a woman, protected by a casing of tiles with stamps of the 
year 143 a.p. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 575.) 

The Via Flaminia. — A bit of the ancient Via Flaminia has been brought 
to light at the corner of the Victor Emanuel monument nearest the Piazza 
Venezia. Near by were constructions in tufa and in brick. (Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, XVIT, 1908, p. 574.) 

Sculptural Fragments. — Excavations by the Villa Spithéver uncovered, 
in a cavity made apparently to conceal them (perhaps not in ancient times), 
two marble fragments of good design and execution. The first represents a 
Silenus, lacking the legs; the other is the lower part of a slab carved on both 
sides, depicting two dancing fauns, and the wreathed heads of a Maenad and 
a Silenus. (Not. Scav.1908, pp. 347 ff. ; 3 figs.) Other fragments from the 
same region are pictured and described, ibid. pp. 382 ff. About 4 km. from 
the city, on the Via Praenestina, two reliefs from a circular monument were 
found, showing two female figures in full flowing drapery, one standing, 
the other in rapid motion to the right (ibid. pp. 353 ff. ; 2 figs.). A life- 
size marble head of a bearded man was found on the Via Aurelia, between 
the Via Aurelia antica and the Via delle Fornaci. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XVII, 1908, p. 580.) 

A Republican Inscription. — A very valuable republican inscription has 
lately been secured for the Conservatori museum (Fig. 1). It is published 
by G. Gatti in B. Com. Rom. XXXVI, 1908, pp. 169-226 (8 figs. and a 
plate in the full size of the original). Discovered some time ago, — the exact 
provenance does not appear, —it has at last attracted due notice. The 
bronze plate, 0.29 m. high, 0.51—-0.52 wide, has suffered chiefly at the upper 
right-hand corner. Cn. Pompeius Strabo, father of the triumvir, records 
the gift of citizenship, under the recently enacted Lex Julia, to a turma 
of auxiliary cavalry from Spain which had served under him in the Social 
War ; also of certain dona militaria to the same troop. In spite of the 
lacuna above mentioned, the document preserves the names of some forty-five 
officers who composed the concilium and approved the grants. The date is 
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90 B.c., or early in 89. Garri’s edition is supplemented by L. CEsano’s 
essay on the coins minted by the Italian allies during this war (ibid. pp. 
227-240; 6 figs.). 

Funerary Inscriptions. — At Prati Fiscali were found terra-cotta orna- 
ments with Egyptian scenes, and a number of funerary inscriptions, one of 





Figure 1. —INscRiIeTION OF REPUBLICAN ‘TIMES. 


which, a metrical inscription in Greek, was dedicated by her husband to a 
midwife named Julia Primigenia,who, after saving the lives of many women, 
could not herself escape death. (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1908, p. 575.) 

Recent Finds of Coins.— Besides the hoard of republican bronzes 
found at Ostia, a number of important imperial coins, from Rome and else- 
where, are minutely described by Fr. Gneccut in &. Ital. Num. XXII, 1909, 
pp- 19-26 (pl.). 

SASSARI. — Acquisitions of the Museum. — The museum of antiqui- 
ties at Sassari, Sardinia, has recently received by gift a number of inscrip- 
tions, fragments of vases of the Carthaginian and Roman periods, objects of 
bronze, etc. (Boll. Arte, II, 1908, p. 479.) 

SICILY.— Prehistoric Tombs at Gela.—In B. Pal. It. IV, 1908, pp. 
155-168 (fig.), P. Orst continues his description of the prehistoric tombs 
of Gela, with an estimate of the results of the excavations. 

SGURGOLA.— A New Brick-stamp.— A new brick-stamp of early 
date (as shown by the form SERVOS) has been found at Sgurgola (near 
Anagni), and added to the collection in the Antiquarium on the Caelian. 
(G. Gatti, B. Com. Rom. XXXVI, 1908, pp. 48-52; fig.) 

TEANO. — Baths. — A great thermal establishment has been excavated 
at Teanum Sidicinum, and is described at length, with plans and views, by 
E. GApricr in Not. Scav. 1908, pp. 399-416 (18 figs.). 

VICENZA. — Necropolis. — Near the church of S. Felice excavations 
have brought to light some Christian and some pagan tombs. In one of the 
latter the undisturbed skeleton had a small bronze coin lying by its left 
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hand. Cremated and inhumated bodies lay in the same necropolis, which 
perhaps dates from the third century of the Christian era. (Not. Scav. 1908, 
pp. 337 ff.) 
SPAIN 

NUMANTIA.— The Excavations of 1908.— The fourth campaign 
of excavation (1908) completes twelve months of actual work, one-quarter 
of which has been given to the Iberian city, the rest to the Roman works. 
Many features of the latter are only now fully understood. On the hill El 
Castillejo, the most important site in the line of circumvallation, three super- 
imposed legionary camps are distinguished. The latest is that of Scipio, 
134-133 B.c., probably his own headquarters; the second, which is very 
solidly built of sandstone and contains a cistern-room with channelled floor, 
probably belongs to Marcellus, 152-151; and a third, of which the cavalry 
quarters remain, is perhaps that of Pompey, 141-139. Scipio’s own prae- 
torium has the form of a Greek peristyle house, which he perhaps intro- 
duced into Roman military usage. In these and the other fortified camps 
many points of arrangement are of interest for comparison with the German 
limes castella and to illustrate written descriptions. The small finds, such 
as coins, weapons, and pottery, are of value for their exact dating. The very 
late discovery of another large, fortified camp at the village of Renieblas, 
six km. from the city, renders a fifth campaign necessary. A new map 
of the whole district has been made by a German expert. (A. SCHULTEN, 
Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 477-498; 8 figs.) 


FRANCE 


PRE-ROMAN REMAINS IN FRANCE. —In R. Et. Anc. XI, 1909, 
pp. 53-68, M. Cuerc publishes notes on several pre-Roman sites in France. 
Near Cavaillon the hill called ‘“ Mont Saint-Jacques” is the site of a pre- 
Roman town. Numerous fragments of pottery are to be found in the 
vicinity. At Riez the pre-Roman town is to be sought near the hill Saint- 
Maxime, while the Roman town lay near the four columns which still stand 
with their architrave. These columns probably formed part of a temple, 
but it is not known to what deity it was dedicated. At Les Pennes- ~ 
Mirabeau there is the site of a pre-Roman town known locally as “ Collet 
Redon” or “La Téte Noire.” The site is about 50 m. by 20 m. and difficult 
of access. Unauthorized excavations have been carried on here, but little is 
known of the results. Corn found in one vessel shows the character of the 
place. Fragments of native hand-made pottery are abundant; and many 
pieces of Greek vases have been picked up. They are Ionic of the seventh 
century B.c., and Attic of the fifth and fourth centuries, though some of 
the latter may be Campanian. No Roman pottery has been found. The 
town was probably not inhabited after the second century B.c. A Latin 
inscription at Moustiers-Sainte-Marie is also published. 

AIX. — New Inscriptions. —In R. Ht. Anc. XI, 1909, pp. 49-52 (fig.), 
M. Cierc publishes three fragmentary Latin inscriptions found in the 
vicinity of Aix, and a terra-cotta plaque, 16 cm. long by 8 cm. wide, divided 
into squares by lines. In each square is a Greek letter. The writer makes 
no attempt at decipherment, but is inclined to believe that it is a magic 
tablet. It is now in the museum at Aix. 
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FREJUS. -— A Mosaic. — A fine mosaic has been discovered at Fréjus, 
representing a cock-fight, together with other animals. (Rdém.-Germ. Kor- 
respondenzblatt, II, 1909, p. 10.) 

LA CHAPELLE. — Three Tumuli.—In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, pp. 216- 
232, M. Prroutret and J. D&CHELETTE describe three small tumuli at the 
western foot of Mont Poupet, near the hamlet of Onay in the commune of 
La Chapelle. The three are nearly contemporaneous, and their contents are 
characteristic of the second Age of Bronze, according to the classification of 
Montelius. <A description and classification of the tombs of the Bronze Age 
in Franche-Comté is added. 

MONTAGNAC.—The Lower Part of a Municipal Statue. — In 
B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 218-219, A. HEron pe VILLEFOsSE calls atten- 
tion to the lower part of a Roman statue found at Montagnac. It repre- 
sented a man, clad in the toga, standing with left foot advanced; but it is 
broken off at the knees. At the left of the figure is a capsa. The statue 
belongs to the so-called municipal type, which is common in Africa but has 
rarely been found in Gaul. 

MONT GUERIN. — Excavations. —In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, pp. 39-45, 
Maovrice Prrourtet describes a week’s excavations in the camp at Mont 
Guérin (Jura), in the commune of Montmirey-la-Ville. There was at this 
place a settlement at the end of the neolithic or the beginning of the Bronze 
Age, but the most numerous relics (bronzes, vases, terra-cottas, etc.) belong 
to the beginning of the Hallstatt III period. Three fragments of Greek 
amphorae confirm the existence of commercial relations with the Mediter- 
ranean regions. 

PARIS.— Acquisitions of the Louvre.— Among the recent acquisi- 
tions of the Louvre are: (1) A female head of marble of the first half of the 
fifth century, perhaps in the style of Calamis, formerly in the Borghese palace 
(J.H.S. XIV, 1894, pp. 198-205; Gaz. B—A.1909, pp. 52-64.). (2) A bearded 
male head from Macedonia. (8) A funeral stele from Laurium, inscribed 
Aewxparns Orpuveis. (4) A bronze statuette representing a reclining goat, 
of good style, from Cephisia. (5) A bronze dicast’s ticket from Athens, in- 
scribed HipnvoxAéns ’Adudva[ios], published in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 852- 
360 (fig.). (6) A bronze statuette of Zeus with wreath on head, standing, 
partially draped. His extended right hand holds an eagle; his left leans on 
a sceptre. (7) A small bronze head of Dionysus crowned with ivy, from 
Syria. His long hair falls down upon his shoulders, and two small horns 
appear above the forehead. (8) A mosaic from Carthage, representing a 
nude winged Eros, holding a basket full of black grapes. (A. HERON DE 
VILLEFOssE and KE. Micuon, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 368-375; 2 figs.) 

ROQUEFEUIL.—A Head of Silvanus.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, 
pp. 226-227, A. Hféron pre VILLEFOSSE reports the discovery at Roque- 
feuil, between Trets and Pourriéres, of a marble head of Silvanus. It is 

28 cm. high, of rather good workmanship, and represents the god bearded 
and wearing a crown of pine twigs. The marble has become yellow through 
age. 

Seng 2 Greck Vases in a Hallstatt Oppidum.—In R. Arch. 
XIII, 1909, pp. 193-212 (pl.; 6 figs.), M. Prrourer and J. DECHELETTE 
describe the oppidum called “ Camp du Chateau,” in the commune of Salins 
(Jura). Five strata are distinguished and the objects found in them de- 
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scribed. Tombs were also found in the neighborhood. Fragments of 
black-figured and red-figured Greek vases, which must be dated in the sixth 
or the early part of the fifth century B.c., were found in the oppidum in con- 
junction with bronzes, etc., of the Hallstatt III period, thus confirming the 
chronology arrived at from other data. Similar discoveries elsewhere are 
noted. The commercial relations of the south with Gaul were evidently im- 
portant in the sixth century B.c. 


GERMANY 


NEOLITHIC SETTLEMENTS IN GERMANY.—In Rém.-Germ. 
Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1909, pp. 17-23, A. Scuuiz describes neolithic settle- 
ments at Obereisesheim, Nekarsulm, and other places with stone implements 
and pottery (see A.J.A.XIII, p. 98). 

BADEN-BADEN. — Latin Inscriptions.— In Rém.-Germ. Korrespon- 
denzblatt, I1, 1909, pp. 23-24, F. Have publishes two sepulchral inscriptions 
of the first century, marking the graves of soldiers. 

BERLIN.— Prehistoric Stone Vessels from Egypt. — In Ber. Kunsts. 
XXX, 1909, cols. 220-226 (10 figs.), H. RANKE gives a brief account of some 
remarkable, prehistoric stone vessels re- 
cently acquired by the Berlin museum. 
They were found at Abusir-el-meleq, east 
of the Fayum, in 1905 and 1906, when 
about 1200 graves were opened. They 
are often in the shape of animals, and 
in other respects imitate vessels of clay. 
One reproduces a basket. Stone vases 
found in royal tombs of the first dynasty 
are far inferior to those of the prehistoric 
period. The writer also publishes an 
interesting fragment of a stone vase from 
a prehistoric necropolis in Upper Egypt 
upon which appears in relief an Egyptian _~ 
warrior with raised axe, driving an enemy 
before him (Fig. 2). Nothing like this 
has previously been found in Egypt. 

An Egyptian Sketchbook. — In Ber. 
Kunsts. XXX, 1909, cols. 197-203 (7 figs.), 
A. ErmMAn publishes part of an Egyptian 
sketchbook recently acquired by the Ber- 
lin museum from Upper Egypt. The 
| : papyrus, which is broken into three 

Figure 2.— FRAGMENT OF a _ pieces, is divided into small squares by | 

STonE VASE. red lines and the figures sketched in 

red or gray and then finished in black. 

Among the drawings are a hawk-headed lion, a swallow, a rooster, a seated 

king, ete. The book belongs to a late, 7.e. Greek period, and three hands 

may be recognized in it. It was probably the property of some shop where 
the drawings served as models for painters and sculptors. 

An Old Persian Bronze.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, cols. 164-166 
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(fig.), L. MrsserscumipT publishes a small Persian bronze in the Berlin 
museum representing the fore part of a reclining bull. Its resemblance to the 
bull capitals of Persepolis is striking. Examples of ancient Persian art are 
not numerous. This was probably attached to some piece of furniture as a 
foot. - 

A Phoenician Ornamental Axe. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, cols. 97- 
99 (fig.), L. MesserscumipT publishes a Phoenician axe in the Berlin mu- 
seum (Fig.3). It is shaped like a half ellipse with the usual hole for the 
haft and with two large holes in the 
blade. Ornamental lines run around 
the top of these holes, then join and 
extend in a straight line to the cutting 
edge, dividing the blade in two. On 
the hammer end are two small lions in 
the round facing each other over a 
victim. Such an axe is not practical 
and must have been made for purposes 
of decoration. The lion motive points 
to Syria as the place of its manu- 
facture. 

A Clazomenian Sarcophagus. — 
A terra-cotta sarcophagus of the usual 
tapering shape, now in the Royal 
Museums at Berlin, is described by 
R. ZAHN in Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, 
pp. 169-180 (8 figs.), and compared in L 
all its details of decoration with other FIGURE 3. — PHOENICIAN AXE. 
contemporary specimens already pub- 
lished. The peculiarity of the new one is in its having the light-on-dark 
technique for the decoration of the upper part and the dark-on-light for the 
lower part. The main picture shows a winged Athena between two dis- 
mounted horsemen who may be meant for the Dioscuri. Two centaurs are 
of the very old Silenus type with full human figure joined to the hind part 
of a horse. a, 

A Campanian Crater.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, cols. 185-189 
(fig.), R. Zann publishes a fine Campanian crater 0.57 m. high recently ac- 
quired by the Antiquarium in Berlin. It is black, with gilding about the 
lip, and adorned about the middle with a garland of vine leaves represented 
plastically and then gilded. The gilding on the black background produces 
the effect of a metal vase. It dates from the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. 

A Portrait Head of Maximin.— In Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, cols. 137- 
141 (fig.), H. Winnerexp publishes a portrait head of the Roman emperor 
Maximin (235-238 a.p.) recently acquired by the Berlin museum. It is 
identified by coins and by a portrait head in Munich. ‘Traces of paint are 
still to be seen on the eyes, hair, and beard. 

Prehistoric Bronze Weapons from Canena.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 
1909, cols. 179-182 (2 figs.), H. Scamipr publishes two bronze weapons 
found a number of years ago at Canena, near Halle a. S., and lately acquired 
by the Berlin museum. One is a dagger of a type found in northern Italy 
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where it was probably made and exported to northern Europe. The other 
is a peculiar weapon consisting of a dagger attached at right angles to a 
handle of bronze (Fig.4). The type probably originated in Spain. Both 
weapons belong to the oldest bronze period of 
northern Europe and therefore date from the begin- 
ning of the second millennium B.c. They are de- 
scribed also in Z. Ethn. XLI, 1909, pp. 125-127. 

Objects of the La Téne Period from Hra- 
discht.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, cols. 177-199 
(3 figs.), ScuucuuarDT publishes a number of 
objects from the collection of W. Osborne recently 
acquired by the Berlin museum. They all came 
from Hradischt in Bohemia and belong to the La 
Téne period of culture, dating from the first cen- 
tury B.c. They consist of iron tools, bronze fibulae 
and other ornaments, horn pins, and a black glazed, 
or light red and white painted pottery. 

BONN. — A Roman Portrait Head. — In 
Bonn. Jb. 118, 1909, pp. 121-1388 (2 pls.; 7 figs.), 
H. LEHNER publishes a portrait head of a Roman 
lady found two years ago at Schwarzrheindorf and 
now in the museum at Bonn. It is life-size, of 
Parian marble, and probably dates from 200-240 

Figure 4.—Bronze A.D. Excavations carried on at-the place where 

WEAPON. the head was found have revealed a few traces of 

the prehistoric period, but nothing of Roman date. 

The head, therefore, probably came from Bonn and may have been the 
portrait of a Roman empress. 

A Terra-cotta Portrait of a German. — In Bonn. Jb. 118, 1909, pp. 63- 
74 (pl.; 4 figs.), A. von SAxis publishes a small terra-cotta portrait of a man, 
now in the museum at Bonn, which still retains most of its original color. 
It dates from the first century a.p., and the mode in which the hair is 
dressed shows that it represents a German. 

GIESSEN.— Neolithic Settlements.— In the spring of 1908 a neo- 
lithic settlement was discovered near Leihgestern, 7 km. south of Giessen. 
Stone axes and other tools and quantities of potsherds, both decorated and 
undecorated, were found at a depth of from 0.50 m. to 1.20 m. below the sur- 
face. At another neolithic settlement already known 1 km. east of Giessen 
two tombs of the La Téne period were opened and in one of them a sword 
88 cm. long was found together witb an iron armlet, a bronze neck ring, etc. 
(Kramer, Rém.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, I, 1909, pp. 33-36; 3 figs.) 

GORNHAUSEN.— A Glass Urn.— Fragments of clear yellowish 
green glass were found at Gornhausen, which when put together made a 
nearly complete urn, about 30cm. high. (Rém.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, 
IT, 1909, p. 24.) 

HEDDERNHEIM.— Roman Amulets.—In Rém.-Germ. Korrespond- 
enzblatt, II, 1909, pp. 24-27, G. KropatscHeck describes two Roman amu- 
lets found before the north door of Nida, the Roman settlement at Hed- 
dernheim. One was a crescent-shaped pendant of silver, like the Junula of 
Plautus, Hpid.640. The other was a bronze phallus, inscribed with the word 
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puro, which Kropatscheck takes as equivalent to puero, comparing Varro, 
L.L. Vil, 97. With these two amulets Kropatscheck compares the parts 
of a chain found at Treves, consisting of four /unulae and four phalli. 

JENA.— Acquisition of Late Roman Antiquities. — First publica- 
tion in full of antiquities found in a late Roman tomb at Dienstedt near 
Remda by G. ErcuHorn in Z. Ethn. XL, 1908, pp. 902-914, describes fully, 
with illustrations, a peculiar neck-ring of silver wire, two thick rosette-like 
fibulae of conical shape, a cross-bow fibula, an amber necklace, bracelets of 
silver wire, a bronze pail with loose handle, a flat bowl of bronze, with three 
ring-handles, a bone needle, an iron knife with bone handle, and a number 
of small ornaments or bosses of silver or silver wire. The find, which re- 
mained for a time in the library in Weimar, is now in the museum of 
the University of Jena. The grave was of late provincial Roman times, the 
workmanship of the silver dating somewhere between 200 and 850 a.p. 

MAINZ. — Latin Inscriptions.— In Rém.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, II, 
1909, pp. 37-39, Korber publishes eight fragmentary Latin inscriptions 
recently found at Mainz. A considerable portion of the inscription, of which 
part was published wid. I, p. 76, No. 4, was recovered in small pieces. 

NEU STRELITZ.— Report of Progress in the Rethra-Explora- 
tion.—In Z. Hthn. XL, 1908, pp. 915-919, G. OxsTEN tells of remains 
found beneath the waters of Blankenburgsteich: oak pillars, grooved or 
mortised and fastened with wooden pins, and a plank flooring covered with 
a mosaic of small stones. These a committee of the Anthropological Society 
of Berlin agree with the finder in regarding as relics of the stone age. In 
Zippelower and Rosenholz Oesten has found remains of military walls 
and gates, which he regards as the Pagus Riederierum of Thietmar and his 
urbs quaedam Riedegost. ‘The Fischerinsel has been more fully investi- 
gated, including the structure near the shore, where charred wood, masses 
of burnt clay, stones split by the action of fire, parts of the skeleton of a 
horse, an iron buckle, pieces of sheet metal, etc., were found. The sub- 
structure of the island, formed of brush-wood and timbers, is described. 

NYMWEGEN.— A Roman Vase with Reliefs.— In the Rim.-Germ. 
Korrespondenzblatt, II, 1909, pp. 8-9, G. MestwerptT describes a Roman vase 
with three medallions in relief which was found at Nymwegen. One of the 
medallions represents a quadriga, with the inscription calos venete, “ well 
done, blue,” calos being for xaA@s. Medallions on each side of this show a 
running dog and a leaping stag. 

OBERADEN.— Excavation of the Roman Camp.—In the Rém.- 
Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, II, 1909, pp. 1-8, G. Kroparscueck describes 
the excavation of the Roman camp at Oberaden (see A.J.A. XII, pp. 372, 
478). The remains of pottery showed that the camp occupied the site of a 
German settlement, and these, with the coins which were unearthed, show 
that the camp was an early one of Drusus, not mentioned in our literary 
sources, and contemporary with the earliest remains at Haltern. The camp 
was shown to be octagonal in shape, and two more towers were located, as 
well as the praetorium. 

OSNABRUCK. — Acquisition of Roman Coins. — A number of Ro- 
man coins were recently found at Barenau, including a very rare gold coin 
‘of 16 s.c. They were taken to the museum at Osnabriick. (Rdm.-Germ. 
Korrespondenzblatt, II, 1909, p. 10.) 
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POSERNA.— Neolithic Graves. — In Z. Ethn. XLI, 1909, pp. 120-128, 
A. G6Orze describes two hill-graves (Hiigelgrdber) near Poserna ( Weissen- 
fels). A round or oval pit is carried deeper by digging a rectangular hole 
in the bottom of it, a board or plank perhaps originally covering this lower 
part. Flint implements, spiral ornaments (earrings?), amphorae of two 
sorts (Schnuramphorae and Kugelamphorae), a stone-axe, flint-chippings, and 
fragments of skeletons were found in these graves, which the writer refers 
to the Middle-German stone age. 

ZABERN.— A Gallo-Roman Necropolis. —In breaking through a 
Roman wall to construct a street, a Gallo-Roman burial place was found with 
various small objects, coins, fibulae, ete. (idm.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt. 
TE 1900) p.24) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


EXCAVATIONS IN SOUTHERN ISTRIA.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XI, 1909, Beiblatt, cols. 167-186, A. Gnirs publishes the more important 
results of excavations conducted in southern Istria in the spring of 1907. 
At Val Catena a small temple was found between the two temples already 
known, and 2.4 m. from the semicircular colonnade. North of this temple 
there are several rooms with a portico 150 m. long and 10 m, wide leading 
to a small building. Part of the entablature of the temple of Neptune 
was found. At Monte Collisi a small villa rustica in which oil was 
made came to light, and a number of short inscriptions, chiefly names 
stamped on tiles. At Pola a number of sepulchral fragments were dis- 
covered between the Porta Aurea and the Porta Ercole. Repairs to the 
Palazzo Municipale show that a considerable portion of the west wall of 
the temple is still well preserved. At the east end of the modern Foro 
the demolition of some houses revealed exedrae and niches, in one of which 
were fragments of a statue of a Roman emperor, perhaps Trajan, and a 
kneeling barbarian. 

GORDUN.—A Prehistoric Vase.—In Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, II, 1909, pp. 27-32 (pl.), A. M. Woopwarp publishes a 
prehistoric vase found in 1906 at Gordun, eighteen miles inland from 
Spalato. It is hand-made, and decorated with two bands of hatched tri- 
angles incised and filled in with white. The surface is burnished to a 
lustrous black. It probably dates from the end of the neolithic period. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BARTON MOATS. — A Late Celtic Settlement. —In Cl. R. XXII, 
1908, pp. 259-260 (pl.), F. G. WaLker describes a late Celtic settlement — 
recently found at Barton Moats near Cambridge. In digging trial trenches 
through a large mound a ditch 110 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 5 feet deep 
was discovered almost full of black ash. This was composed of a mixture 
of burnt straw, seeds, bones of animals, potsherds, bronze and iron articles, 
some of which are Roman, including a horse-shoe, and other things. An 
earthen cooking pot still standing on its hearth of stones with burnt twigs 
under it was the most noteworthy single find. The trench was inhabited 
from about 100 B.c. to 100 a.p. by people living in wattle huts. 

BRANSTON HALL.— Bronze Celts.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 
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1908, pp. 3-5, there is a description by Sir Joun Evans of ten bronze celts 
from Branston Hall, four miles southeast of Lincoln. They were found in a 
gravel pit about two feet from the surface and are in an excellent state of 
preservation. Four of them are from the same mould. 

BRASSINGTON.— Exploration of the Harborough Rocks Cave. 
—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 1908, pp. 9-12, W. BeEmrose makes a brief re- 
port upon the exploration of the Harborough Rocks Cave about one mile from 
Brassington. The floor is uneven, with several deep pockets at the far end 
and one near the entrance. At the back the soil was about three feet deep 
and showed three floors. The finds consisted of pottery dating from Roman 
times and later, five brooches, several knives and small objects in bone and 
metal and a rudely cut gem probably representing Athena, armed with shield 
and spear, holding a Victory. Many bones of animals were also found. 
Ibid. pp. 129-135 (2 plans), W.S. Fox describes in detail the excavation of 
the cave. R. A. Smiru, zbid. pp. 135-145 (pl.; 2 figs.), discusses the objects 
found and concludes that the cave was used in the first and second centuries 
A.D., and perhaps two or three hundred years earlier, by people who were in 
touch with the pre-Roman civilization of Yorkshire. 

CORBRIDGE. — The Excavations of 1907. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII,’ 
1908, pp. 800-302, F. HAVERFIELD summarizes the results of the excavations 
at Corbridge in 1907. ‘The approach to the north end of the Roman bridge 
over the Tyne was uncovered; an extensive building provided with hypo- 
causts, and probably a residence, was excavated on the top of a hill ; near 
this, but of earlier date, was found a tank in which was a remarkable Ro- 
mano-British relief representing a lion; and finally, on the hill-top, on both 
sides of a street, many buildings were excavated which yielded some in- 
scriptions and many miscellaneous antiquities. 

CORSTOPITUM.—The Excavations of 1908.—In Cl. R. XXIII, 
1909, pp. 26-28, R. H. Forster reports upon the excavations at Corstopitum 
in 1908. On the north side of the broad street discovered in 1907, remains 
of two granaries were found nearly one hundred feet long from north to 
south and more than twenty feet wide. In the east granary several frag- 
ments of sculpture came to light, including a panel bearing a head with rays 
and a circular nimbus. Behind the left shoulder is a scourge. Some dis- 
tance east of the granaries are the remains of a large building which was 
only partially excavated. On its west side, which is over 220 feet long, the 
wall still stands, in places to a height of four courses, built of large stones. 
From the inner face cross walls project eastward at intervals of about eigh- 
teen feet, forming a series of small courts which probably opened upon a 
large central court. West of the northern part of this structure was a 
small, rude building of late date in which forty-eight gold coins and a large 
gold ring were found wrapped in a piece of sheet lead. The coins, which 
are in fine condition, date from Valentinian I to Magnus Maximus, and were 
probably hidden about 385 a.p. Over one thousand coins in all have been 
found on the site, many of them showing traces of fire. Great quantities of 
pottery and many small bronzes were also found. ; 

EDINBURGH.— A Contract of the Fifth Year of Amenhotep IV. 
—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 1908, pp. 272-275 (pl.), F. Lu. Grirrirn pub- 
lishes a.fragment of an Egyptian writing tablet owned by Mr. Moir Bryce, 
of Edinburgh, containing a contract for the hiring of a slave, and adds one 
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more to the rare group of “ Bargains” published by Mr. Gardiner in Z. Aeg. 
Sp. Alt. 1906, p. 27. 

ESSEX. — Exploration of the Red Hills. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 
1908, pp. 164-207 (6 plans; 12 pls.; 7 figs.), a report is made upon the ex- 
ploration of the Red Hills during the years 1906 and 1907. H. Witmer 
points out that there are several hundred of these on the coast of Essex 
varying in size from a few rods to several acres, most of them under culti- 
vation. They are low mounds, a few feet above the level of the surround- 
ing marshes, composed of a mass of burnt earth and containing many 
roughly shaped pieces of burnt clay, some of which are a foot in length and 
from half an inch to an inch in thickness. The use to which they were put 
is at present unknown. ‘Three mounds were opened at Langenhoe, and one 
at Goldhanger. The absence of domestic utensils proves that the mounds 
were not occupied. W. H. Darton discusses the geological aspects of these 
mounds; J. H. B. Jenxrys, the chemical character of some of the finds; E. 
T. NewTon, the bones; A. H. Lye t, the plants identified in the charcoal ; 
and F. W. Reaper, the pottery fragments. Jbid. pp. 207-214 (8 figs.), some 
late Celtic remains from the coast of Brittany resembling objects found in 
the Red Hills are published. The purpose of these mounds is not yet 
clear. 

GODMANCHESTER. — Discovery of Greek Coins. — Two Greek 
coins, of the first and second centuries B.c., together with nine Roman 
coins, ranging in period from Domitian to Constantine I, were found in 
a small ancient burial-place in Godmanchester by F. G. WALKER, who 
records the discovery in Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 374-375 (2 figs.). 

LANSDOWN.—Recent Discoveries.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 
1908, pp. 34-38 (5 pls.), T. S. Busa reports upon the excavations at Lans- 
down, near Bath, 1905-08. Foundations of six buildings were brought to 
light, and many small objects of bronze and iron, as well as quantities of 
pottery. One rude British coin was found and 234 Roman coins, dating 
from the time of Antoninus Pius to the fifth century. There were also 
found four stone coffins containing skeletons, a number of human skulls 
and other bones, several flat disks of oélite, and a number of stone moulds. 

MAUMBURY RINGS.—A Roman Amphitheatre.—H. S. Gray 
reports that the excavations begun at Maumbury Rings prove that the 
place was a Roman amphitheatre. The hard chalk floor was covered with 
a gravelly substance, perhaps used for the surface of the arena. Roman 
pottery and other remains were found at this level. As yet no trace of 
steps for the accommodation of the spectators has been discovered. (KH. J. 
Forspykg, Cl. R. XXIII, 1909, p. 60.) 

OXFORD. — Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum in 1908. — In 
the Report of the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum for 1908, the following 
acquisitions are announced: (1) Several specimens of Egyptian blue-glazed 
pottery of the eighteenth dynasty, representing “ wasters” from a factory, 
spoiled by overheating. (2) A Mycenaean onos from Rhodes. (3) Bronze 
pins and fibulae, of the early Iron Age, from a tomb at Aegion. (4) A 
Tanagra figurine, representing an old woman bent with age. The features 
are taken from life. (5) A draped female figure in relief, holding a cornu- 
copia, from a pale blue enamelled vase of Ptolemaic fabric. (6) A series of 
Roman vases of various provincial fabrics, from the collection of Sir John 
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Evans. One from Cologne is inscribed bene bibe. An interesting class con- 
sists of glazed, red-faced vessels, with incised plant designs. (7) Several 
implements of the Bronze Age, from Long Wittenham and from the Thames, 
near Wallingford. 

PEVENSEY.— Excavations at the Roman Fort. — Excavations at 
the Roman fort at Pevensey, Sussex, have revealed a drain running through 
the north wall, and a well 4 feet square and 10 feet 6 inches deep, of Roman 
date. The coins and potsherds found belong to the fourth or third century 
A.D. (L. W. SaAtzMann, Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 1908, pp. 151-153.) 

RUTLAND. — Miscellaneous Discoveries. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 
1908, pp. 46-56 (2 pls.; fig.), V. B. CrowrHEer-BEYNon reports upon the 
discoveries in Rutland since 1903. There have been found at Oakham a 
number of worked flints and scrapers, and at Great Casterton a skeleton 
of the prehistoric period. At Cottesmore a hoard of objects of the Bronze 
Age was discovered, including two socketed celts and parts of two others, a 
socketed spear head, three gouges, a chisel, and part of a sword blade. At 
Market Overton a Roman pottery kiln was found, together with many 
broken vessels and miscellaneous small objects. Many Anglo-Saxon remains 
came to light here, among them a water clock, and objects of mediaeval date 
were found in various places. 

SPROUGHTON.—A Bronze Age Dagger Blade.—In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXII, 1908, pp. 86-88 (fig.), C. H. Reap publishes a dagger blade, 
91 inches long, from Sproughton, Ipswich. It is a fine specimen, dating 
from the Bronze Age. He also publishes a bronze tore from the Thames. 


AFRICA 


CARTHAGE. — Excavations on the Hill of Bordj-Djedid. — The 
excavations carried on in 1908 on the south side of the hill of Bordj-Djedid, 
Carthage, have yielded interesting results. At the foot of the hill a semi- 
circular construction, 40 m. in diameter, was found, corresponding to an 
aqueduct of similar shape. Back of this were considerable remains of baths, 
in which fragments of an inscription in honor of the emperors Crispus, 
Licinius, and Constantine were discovered. Lower down were Carthaginian 
graves, most of which had been opened in Roman times. The burial cham- 
ber was at the foot of a shaft, and the bodies were burnt and enclosed in 
wooden coffins. The objects found in the tombs, small vases, lamps, etc., 
were of no particular value. In one grave was a silver plate, 4 cm. x 3.2.cm., 
engraved with figures common in Egyptian art. These tombs in date occupy 
a middle place between those of Douimes and Sainte-Monique. During the 
excavations an important deposit of Roman lamps was found, many of them 
of unusual shape and decoration. (Father DeLatrre, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1908, pp. 592-601; 5 figs.) e 

Lead Seals.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 219-220, 222-223, P. Mon- 
CEAU publishes three inscribed lead bullae found at Carthage, and interest- 
ing as showing the method by which they were attached to the string. ‘T’wo 
of them consist of a single disk of lead, with a hole running through it 
transversely. The other consists of two disks soldered together, with the 
string between them. Other lead seals from Carthage are published by 
the same author, ibid. pp. 242, 288, 299, 306-307, and 363-365; and still 
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another by A. Héron pE VILLEFOsSE, ibid. pp. 330-331. All of them were 
communicated by Father Delattre. 

MAHDIA.— Recovery of Objects from the Sea. — The latest efforts 
to recover the objects discovered by sponge divers in the sea near Mahdia 
(A.J.A. XIII, pp. 102-103) are reported upon by A. Merwin in C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1908, pp. 532-541 (fig.). There are about sixty Ionic and Corinthian 
columns, about 5 m. high and 0.70 m. in diameter, carefully piled in ten 
rows just as they were aboard ship. Capitals and other blocks were placed 
between them. None of the columns have been brought to the surface as 
yet. Pieces of the ship were found, some minor objects of bronze, and 
many broken amphorae; also parts of at least three large marble vases 
adorned with figures carved in relief, similar to the so-called Borghese vase 
in the Louvre. The ship was about 30 m. long and 7 or 8 m. wide, and no 
doubt sank from overloading. 

TUNIS. — New Latin Inscriptions.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 
91-101 (fig.), A. Merwin publishes four Latin inscriptions recently found in 
Tunis. At Medeina, the ancient Althiburos, the forum measuring 37 m. 
by 45 m. was surrounded by a colonnade. Within this stood statues, most 
of the bases of which are preserved. One here published records the setting 
up of a Marsyas. Two inscriptions found between Kasrin (Cillium) and 
Feriana (Thelepte) prove that the tribe Musuni mentioned by Pliny lived 
in that region; and that the abbreviation Gens Mus. Reg. stands for gens 
Mus(uniorum) Reg(ianorum). Another found at Siaoun in the extreme 
south of Tunis shows that in 198 a.p. a fortified camp was established at 
that spot by Septimius Severus as a protection against the Garamantes. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. -— Recent Acquisitions by the Museum of Fine Arts.— 
The Thirty-third Annual Report of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts an- 
nounces the following acquisitions: (1) Six fragments of an archaic grave 
stele of a youth from Boeotia. The three larger fragments contain (a) the 
head and left fore-arm; ()) the waist and the legs to the knees ; (c) the 
righthand. ‘Representation in flat relief of a nude youth in profile to right, 
his left leg forward. His right hand, slightly advanced and raised, holds an 
aryballos by a strap; his left hand is raised to the level of his head and 
holds up a branch with two pomegranates. On his head is an olive wreath; 
below this the hair is arranged in four spiral curls. The nose and chin are 
injured. On the aryballos are traces of decoration in relief, —a tongue 
pattern on the shoulder, and a lotos chain.” Above the head are two let- 
ters of an inscription. (2) A torso of a man, 0.20 m. high, of Graeco- 
Roman style. (8) Four bronze statuettes, one of Graeco-Roman date 
representing Nike advancing, with floating drapery. In her raised right 
hand she carries a wreath, in her left a cornucopia. (4) An Etruscan mir- 
ror similar to that in Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, I, Pl. LXXXIII. (5) Seven 
Greek vases including the fine hydria published by J. C. Hoppin (Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, XII, pp. 335 ff.). (6) Ten Lower Italian and 
Etruscan vases. (7) Thirty-one’coins, of which three are gold and the rest 
silver. (8) A number of miscellaneous objects of terra-cotta, glass, and 
stucco. 
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NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — The 
acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum in 1908 consist of ten marbles, 
seventeen bronzes, fifteen vases, nine statuettes and other objects of terra- 
cotta and seven objects of gold and silver. The most important sculptures 
are a fragment of a fighting Gaul of the Pergamene school; two Greek 
grave stelae of the best period; a small broken figure, 39 cm. high, perhaps 
Zeus, probably from. a pediment (Fig. 5) ; a small head of a youth of the 
fourth century from Tarentum; a replica of the head and shoulders of the 
“Dresden Satyr”; a small bearded head; a head of Augustus; and two 
other Roman portrait heads, one of the republican period and the other of 
the second century a.p. The bronzes include two fine Greek statuettes of 
the middle of the fifth century B.c.; three archaic Greek statuettes ; a larger 
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statuette of Hermes, and various utensils. The finest of the vases is a large 
crater of about 460 B.c., still intact. Four well preserved white lecythi and 
three exceptionally fine moulds for Arretine vases were also acquired. The 
objects of precious metal include a large scyphus, two cylices, a jug and a 
wine ladle, all of silver; and a very beautiful gold earring of fifth century 
workmanship representing a siren with her head surmounted with a large 
floral ornament playing upon a lyre. (E.R., B. Metr. Mus. IV, 1909, pp. 44- 
45; also G. M. A. R. ibid. pp. 62-65 ; 6.figs.) The bronzes are described by 
E. R. ibid. pp. 77-81 (6 figs.). They consist of a statuette of a youth 29.8 cm. 
high of the transition period (published in the catalogue of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club exhibition, Pl. LIII) ; a statuette 14.8 cm. high of an athlete, 
perhaps a jumper (published ibid. p. 46); three small statuettes of the first 
half of the sixth century, one of which came from Andritzena and represents 
a peasant (published in Ath. Mitt. 1905, pp. 65 ff.); a Hermes of the Graeco- 
Roman period; two helmets, one Greek, the other perhaps Gallic; an archaic 
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ladle of beautiful design; a candelabrum; a Greek cylix of the fourth 
century ; two attachments for a pail of the sixth century; the handle of a jug 
with the head of Heracles; the hoof of a horse from a Roman equestrian 
statue ; and an overornate chair leg of imperial date. Among the fifteen 
Greek vases acquired there are seven white lecythi, two of which are black- 
figured; a large crater decorated above with scenes from the lower world, 
and below with the punishment of Tityus by Apollo and Artemis, and a 
combat between Zeus and Hermes and a satyr; a red-figured peleke in the 
style of Midias; an olpe with the representation of a man worshipping a 
statue of Athena; and an oenochoe with the return of Hephaestus (G. M. 
A. R., B. Metr. Mus. IV, 1909, pp. 101-105; 8 figs.). The Cesnolacollection 
of antiquities from Cyprus is to be rearranged and catalogued by J. L. 
Myres (ibid. pp. 95-96 ; fig.). 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EGYPT. — LUXOR. — The Prayer for the Dead in Christian Nubia. 
— Seymour DE Ricci in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 144-165, communicates 
to the Academy a series of letters, in one of which he announces the acqui- 
sition of a Nubian epitaph, in Greek, dating 1181 a.p., and containing the 
prayer for the dead in use in the Nubian church, and practically identical 
with that of the modern Greek church. This is the seventh ef these epi- 
taphs with the prayer which have been discovered. The writer gives the 
comparative text of all seven and expresses the opinion that none of the in- 
scriptions are earlier than 960, in spite of the early dates hitherto given 
them. The latest in date is the one just discovered, which is, moreover, 
probably the latest Greek inscription hitherto found in Egypt. 

WAD-EL-HADAD. — Christian Remains. — An interesting discovery 
of Christian remains has recently been made at Wad-el-Hadad, a few miles 
north of Sennar, on the Blue Nile. A number of skeletons were found to- - 
gether with pottery consisting chiefly of jars and bowls of dark clay deco- 
rated with Nubian patterns. On one of the bowls is a Coptic processional 
cross, which also occurs scratched inside the lips of the jars, where it is asso- 
ciated with two other Christian emblems, the fish and the palm branch. 
This pottery, which dates from the seventh or eighth century A.p., has been 
sent to the museum at Khartum. This is the first time that Christian 
remains have been found so far south. (Nation, January 14, 1909, p. 48.) 

MESOPOTAMIA. — RUSAFA.— Description of the City’s Ruins. 
— Rusafa, in the old route from Sura to Palmyra, was visited in 1907-08 by 
F’. Saare, who describes the ruins in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. II, 1909, pp. 95- 
107. The walls make a trapezoid of about 350 m. x 250 m. in extent, and 
all the important buildings are within them, save a small church of central 
plan outside the north gate. This had tunnel vaults over the arms of its 
cruciform plan, domes over the squares at the corners, and probably a wooden 
dome over the central square. Each side of the city walls has a portal. 
The walls have towers at intervals on the exterior, and on the interior an 
engaged colonnade with archivolts. The basilica dedicated to St. Sergius, 
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whose martyrdom here gave the town its later name of Sergiopolis, origi- 
nally had three wide arches in the nave arcade, which were later divided by 
the introduction of intermediate columns. The basilica has side entrances 
in the north aisle, and a windowed apse. There was no mosaic in the apse 
but a stucco ornament like that found by Strzygowski in the convent of 
Sohag in Upper Egypt. The martyr’s tomb was doubtless in the second 
church within the walls, a central structure of very peculiar plan (Fig. 6). 





Figure 6.— Puan oF CuHurcH aT RUSAFA. 


The date of these monuments is placed by Saare in 491-501; the recon- 
structions and the church outside the north gate in the sixth or seventh 
century. 

TURKEY.—SALONICA.— Byzantine Mosaics.— The Russian 
Archaeological Institute has issued a report of its investigations of Byzan- 
tine churches at Salonica in 1907 and 1908. In the churches of St. De- 
metrius, St. Sophia, and St. George remains were found which make 
Salonica second only to Ravenna as a treasury of Byzantine art. Repairs 
to St. Demetrius enabled Upensky to examine the mosaics (see A. J.A. XIII, 
p- 105). The patron saint appears about a dozen times in various postures. 
In one case he is standing in a bell-shaped niche, wearing a white robe 
bordered with gold and decorated with a large band. Near by are three 
persons: in the centre St. Demetrius; on the right the Illyrian praefect 
Leontius; and on the left Bishop Eusebius. Ikons of the Virgin appear 
in many places resembling the most ancient extant representations, such as 
that in the church of Kitti, near Larnaca in Cyprus. The church of St. 
Demetrius was partially destroyed by fire in the seventh century, and most 
of the new mosaics date from the time of the rebuilding. The character- 
istic feature of the mosaics is their realism. The scenes are taken from 
actual life, and are devoid of mystic or symbolical influence. Blue is the 
prevailing color of the backgrounds; and silver is always used for the 
nimbus. (Nation, May 27, 1909, pp. 544-545.) 
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& 
ITALY 


NEW WORKS OF ART. — Riv. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 45-54, publishes for 
the first time three works of art, over the initials of G. Poaai and the name of 
O. H. Gierrour. The first is a tapestry representing the Last Supper, owned 
by the Confraternita del Sacramento, in Camaiore, near Viareggio. It belongs 
to the early sixteenth century. The next is the dossale of an altar in S. 
Romolo at Bivigliano, with figures of the Madonna and Saints in the main 
panel and Christ with Saints, in half figure, in the predella. The figures 
are white on a blue ground. Giglioli assigns the work-to Andrea della 
Robbia and assistants, and dates it about 1490, a date confirmed by docu- 
ments which show that the dossale was in the church in 1494. The third 
work published is a Madonna, by Agostino di Duccio, in the church of 
S. Francesco at Pontremoli. Jbid. pp. 128-135, are published the following 
works: a modern St. John Baptist in S. Romolo at Bivigliang; an almost 
forgotten Annunciation, with a predella, by Fra Angelico, in the church of 
S. Francesco di Montecarlo in 8. Giovanni Valdarno ; a Madonna, by Andrea 
della Robbia, in the church of S. Iacopo a Castro at Firenzuola; and a St. 
Sebastian, by Baccio da Montelupo, in the abbey of 8. Godenzo. 

WORKS OF ART IN THE ABRUZZI.— A series of notes by P. 
Piccrritui in L’ Arte, 1909, pp. 69-75, calls attention to several monuments 
hitherto practically unknown. In the lunette of the lateral doorway of the 
church of 8. Francesco della Scarpa in Sulmona, is a fresco representing the 
Madonna between St. Francis and the Magdalen, a good quattrocento work 
assigned to the local painter, Mastro Giovanni. The terra-cotta Madonna of 
the church of 8. Maria della Tomba, in the same town, is an imported work, 
by some Tuscan sculptor of the latter half of the sixteenth century. At 
Scanno the parish church contains an interesting group of four saints, painted 
on the doors of a niche, with the date 1507. The style is like that of Lo 
Spagna. The rest of Piccirilli’s notes are devoted to pieces of goldsmith’s 
work preserved in the treasury of S. Pietro at S. Pietro Avellana. 

BOLOGNA.—The Authorship of an Assumption. Proved. — The 
Assumption in St. Martin’s at Bologna was once assigned to Perugino, then - 
by Morelli to Costa, later by Ricci and Venturi to Chiodarolo, by Berenson 
to Costa, at least in part. F. MaLacuzzrt VALERI, in Rass. d’ Arte, 1909, 
p- 60, publishes a note given in 1506 by the prior of this convent to Costa, 
on account of a painting, which must have been the Assumption. 

FIESOLE. — New Frescoes. — In a chapel on the estate of the convent 
of S. Gerolamo at Fiesole are some frescoes in a very bad state of preserva- 
tion, but of considerable interest, an account of which is given in Burl. Mag. 
XV, 1909, pp. 180-186, by Emity H. Stepuens. The frescoes consist of an 
Annunciation over the entrance, a remarkable Pieta on the right wall, and a 
large Christ and Saints in the apse. Miss Stephens suggests a date about 
1360, and calls the compositions Giottesque, with Sienese types and feeling. 

FLORENCE. —A New Giottino.— A. CHIAPELLI, in Rass. d’ Arte, 
1909, pp. 71-78, describes the fresco recently discovered in a tabernacle on 
the corner of Via del Leone and Via della Chiesa, which had been closed for 
centuries (Fig. 7). It represents the Madonna enthroned between angels 
and saints, and closely enough resembles Giottino’s known works to permit 
of attribution to him. 
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‘A “Noli Me Tangere” in the Uffizi. — There is in the Uffizi gallery a 
picture by the Venetian Battista Franco, court painter for a brief period of 
Cosimo I, and an inde- 
fatigable imitator of 
Michelangelo. Itis very 
probable that he used 
for it the cartoon of 
Buonarroti which Va- 
sari says was “colored” 
by Bronzino, and that 
we have in it a free copy 
of Michelangelo’s com- 
position. (C. GaAmBa, 
Boll. Arte, III, 1909, pp. 
148-151.) 

An Uffizi Drawing. 
—E. JACOBSEN finds in 
a drawing of the Uffizi 
(Cornice 26, No. 379) 
representing a draped 
standing figure of a 
youth, the study for the 
St. Sebastian in a group 
at the Municipal Mu- 
seum of Nantes, a picture 
which was recognized 
some time ago as a work 
of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 
by F. Mason Perkins. 
(ass. a’ Arte, 1909, p. 
73.) 

Portraits in Benoz- 
zo’s “ Procession. ” — 
_Of the three Cavaliers in 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s “ Pro- 
cession of the Magi” who 
are ranged near Piero de’ 
Medici on the right wall 
of the Riccardi Chapel, 
one has unmistakably Figure 7.— A New Giorrino. 
the features of Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta. The one next him is probably Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
inasmuch as the procession is without doubt a reflection of the festivities 
given in his honor in 1459 by Cosimo and Piero de’ Medici. (G. Mrsnit, 
Rass. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 74-75.) 

INVORIO.— The Ducal Portraits. — In Rass. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 51-54, 
A. Massara gives an account of the Castello Visconti at Invorio and par- 
ticularly discusses the frieze of medallion portraits which ornaments the 
loggia. These medallions are six in number and represent the six most 
famous dukes of Milan belonging to the Visconti and Sforza families: Gian 
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Galeazzo and Filippo Visconti; Francesco, Gian Galeazzo, Galeazzo Maria, 
and Ludovico Sforza. There seems a possibility that Bramante designed 
the frescoes, but they were executed by an inferior hand. 

MESSINA. — The Works of Art Lost in the Harthquake. — Besides 
a short résumé of the architectural monuments ruined in the destruction of 
Messina, Rass. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 25-30, contains an article by G. FuzzonI on 
the chief paintings and sculptures which have been lost. Of these the most 
important are works of Antonello da Messina in the Museo Civico, the 
“Madonna of the Rosary,” and four pieces of a triptych, with saints, and an 
Annunciation; the Madonna in majolica, by Andrea della Robbia, which 
adorned the left wall of S. Maria della Scala; an Assumption by Salvo di 
Antonio, which was kept in the sacristy of the cathedral; and a polychrome 
statue of the Madonna by Francesco Laurana in Sant’ Agostino. A more 
detailed list is found ibid. p. 47. Chron. Arts, 1909, pp. 20 and 67, announces 
that the Antonello triptych is unharmed save for damages to the wings. 
Three Flemish paintings in the museum have been recovered. Seventy-four 
of the vases made in 1568 at Urbino and Faenza for the Farmacia and 
Ospedale, the cathedral treasure, and all the Greek manuscripts and the 
incunabula of the library are also safe. 

PALADONE. — New Frescoes by Domenico Morone. — A numberof 
frescoes by Domenico Morone in the little church of S. Nicola da Tolentino 
at Paladone in Valpolicella are published by L. Stmeonz in Madonna 
Verona, 1909, pp. 67-71. They consist of two series of saints on either side 
of the altar, both series signed with the artist’s name. Certain peculiarities 
heretofore considered characteristic only of Francesco Morone, Domenico’s 
son, appear in these works, showing that a new examination of Francesco’s 
oeuvre is needed, to see if some of his paintings are not rather the work of 
Domenico. Simeoni also points out that there is documentary evidence to 
show that Domenico did not die about 1508, as assumed by Bernasconi, but 
was still alive in 1517. 

PISA.— The Sculptures of S. Michele degli Scalzi. — The sculptured 
ornament of the main portal of the church of S. Michele degli Scalzi, con- 
sisting of a half-figure of Christ in the tympanum with nine half-figures, 
representing the angelic hierarchies, distributed along the lintel, are published 
for the first time in Riv. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 9-18, by G. Poaear. These sculptures 
are dated 1204, and by reason of their obvious derivatives from the sculptures 
of the Baptistery, they give a terminus ante quem for the dating of the latter. 

POASCO.—A Fresco by Luini?—In Rass. d’ Arte, 1909, p. 16, D. 
Sant’ AmBroGio publishes a Sant’ Apollonia frescoed on a pilaster in the 
church at Poasco, near the abbey of Chiaravalle, and dated 1515. It is by 
the same hand that executed the St. Clement on the opposite pilaster, which 
was discovered in 1902. The writer suggests that the painter was Luini, and 
that these frescoes were part of the works ordered by the monks of Chiara- 
valle, to whom the Poasco church at that time belonged. 

RAPALLO. — Unknown Pictures. — G. Frizzont publishes in L’ Arte, 
1909, pp. 89-93, a Crucifixion by Van Dyck which exists in the little church 
of S: Michele near Rapallo, evidently a product of Van Dyck’s sojourn at 
the neighboring Genoa. In the church of S. Francesco in Rapallo itself is a 
seventeenth century Miracle of St. Anthony of Padua, which tradition 
assigns to Luciano Borzone. 
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ROME, — The Lateran Account-books of the Fifteenth Century. — 
The list of expenditures of the Lateran from 1432 to 1498 are published in 
Boll. Arte, U1, 1909, pp. 19-58, by G. Dr Nicoua, together with indexes of the 
works of art and artists mentioned. Included in the article is a history and 
description of the Lateran treasure proper, as distinguished from that of the 
Sancta Sanctorum and the papal treasure deposited in the Lateran. The 
most interesting of the objects in this treasure are the casket of gilded 
bronze containing the tunic of St. John Evangelist, with reliefs of the 
twelfth century; a Limoges casket with the relics of S. Barbara; and the 
tabernacle containing the hair-cloth of the Magdalen, which is a Renaissance 
copy of the miniature Temple of Vesta figured in reliefs in the Uffizi and the 
Lateran itself. 

A New Portrait of Macrino d’ Alba.—G. B. Rosst publishes in Burl. 
Mag. XV, 1909, pp. 113-114, a portrait in the possession of Mr. Alexander 
Imbert at Rome, which bears the inscription : Macrini manu, post fata vivam, 
and is furthur shown to be an auto-portrait of the artist by comparison with 
the youthful likeness in the collection of Sig. Alfeo Chiaffrino at Bra. The 
writer adds that the artist’s name is properly Macrino d’ Alladio, there being 
no authority for “ d’ Alba.” 

SIENNA.— A Madonna by Domenico di Bartolo.—F. Mason 
Perkins, in Rass. d’ Arte Sienese, 1909, pp. 22-25, attributes, on stylistic 
grounds, the Praying Virgin in the Chiesa del Refugio in Sienna to 
Domenico di Bartolo. 

SPOLETO. — The Death of Lo Spagna. — U. Gnott, having deciphered 
the inscription on Lo Spagna’s frescoes in the little church near the castle 
of Eggi at Spoleto, finds in it the date 1532. This proves that the painter 
died between 1532 and 1533, not between 1528 and 1530, as hitherto sup- 
posed. (Boll. Arte, ILI, 1909, pp. 13-18.) 

VERONA.— New Data on Veronese Artists. —G. GrRoLa, writing 
in Madonna Verona, 1909, pp. 24-45, shows from documentary evidence 
that Liberale da Verona was born about 1445 and died at some time be- 
tween 1525 and 1529. The writer also comments upon the Giolfino family, 
and shows that only one of the name, Niccold di Niccold Giolfino, was a 
painter. The date 1486 upon the Pentecost in S. Maria della Scala at 
_ Verona is declared a forgery, and thus the objection to assigning it to the 
younger Niccolo (born in 1476) is removed. 


SPAIN 


SARAGOSSA.—French and Flemish Art at the Exposition. — 
E. Berraux describes in Gaz. B.-A. XLI, 1909, pp. 85-105, the most 
interesting pieces of French art which appeared in the exposition held 
at Saragossa in 1908. Among the most important pieces discussed is the 
“Virgen de la Vega,” a wooden Madonna plated with gilded silver and set 
with jewels and enamels. It forms part of the treasure of the cathedral 
of Salamanca, and is a work of the Limoges school of about 1200. Another 
work of considerable importance is a painting on wood from the treasure of 
Pampelufia cathedral. It represents a crucifixion, and introduces prophets 
and church-fathers into the scene in Gothic fashion, but differs materially 
from the ordinary Gothic iconography. Ibid. pp. 219-239, the same writer 
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describes some of the tapestries which were taken from their hiding-places in 
the two cathedrals of Saragossa and displayed at the exposition. One of these 
is a Glory of the Virgin, done in Brussels at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, which departs from custom in using the Samaritan Woman and the 
Adulteress in the subordinate panels, instead of Esther and Bathsheba, who 
usually accompany a Glory of the Virgin. An incomplete series of tapes- 
tries illustrates the story of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which recounts the 
voyage of Brutus, grandson of Aeneas and eponymous hero of Britain. This 
is Flemish weaving of about 1460. Another tapestry of about the same date 
is devoted to the History of the Cross. A History of Jephthah seems to 
belong to the school of Picardy, from the dialect used in the inscriptions, 
and dates about 1470.» The earliest piece exhibited was a Passion, which 
cannot be much later than 1400, and is of Northern French or Flemish 
origin. 

SILOS. — Sculptures in the Abbey. — E. Routin, in R. Art Chrét. 
1909, pp. 1-10, catalogues the works of sculpture existing in the abbey-church 
at Silos, some of them hitherto unpublished. The most interesting are: a 
statue of the Madonna, which he assigns to the thirteenth century; a St. 
Anne, Virgin, and Child, a stone group of the fourteenth century; and a 
relief representing St. Dominic delivering prisoners, of the thirteenth century. 
Ibid. pp. 75-79 and 166-174, appears an account of the cloisters of this abbey 
by the same writer, to be continued in later issues of the Revue. 


FRANCE 


A MADONNA OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—A small 
Virgin and Child in stone, recently sold for exportation to the United States, 
is described by H. Cuaseur in R. Art Chret. 1909, pp. 143-145. He assigns 
it to Burgundy, and believes that it came originally from Pontailler-sur- 
Sadne, Cote d’ Or. 

DIJON. — Acquisitions of the Museum. — The following objects have 
recently been added to the collection in the museum at Dijon: a Saints 
Cosmas and Damian, of the Spanish school of the fifteenth century; a Pieta ~ 
by a Burgundian sculptor of the sixteenth century, a work recently discovered 
in a private house in Dijon; and an altar-piece of the end of. the fifteenth 
century, containing Passion-scenes. (Chron. Arts, 1909, pp. 126-134.) 

PARIS.— The Gay Collection at the Louvre.— The Gay Collection 
at the Louvre is described in Gaz. B.-A, XLI, 1909, pp. 409-432, by G. Mr- 
GEON. The most interesting pieces are a Flemish Madonna of the fifteenth 
century; an angel forming part of an altar-piece, by Fra Angelico; a mar- 
ble statuette of an angel belonging to one of the Tuscan schools of the thir- 
teenth century; a Virgin of the Annunciation, Pisan of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; an ivory plaque containing the figure of a saint, of the fifth or sixth 
century; a curious “king” belonging to a chess-set in bone, of the German 
school of the twelfth century ; two bronze plaques of Irish workmanship; a 
Rhenish champlevé of the twelfth century representing a scene of Ezekiel’s 
vision; another champlevé and a crucifix of Limoges workmanship, signed — 
“ Johannis Garnerius,” and dating from the twelfth century. 
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HOLLAND 


SCHEVENINGEN. — A New Jan Mostaert. — E. Weiss publishes in 
Z. Bild. K. N. F. XX, 1909, pp. 215-217, a curious landscape which is prob- 
ably the unfinished West Indian landscape mentioned by Karel van Mander 
among the artist’s works. The picture is in the van Stolk collection at 
Scheveningen. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — Acquisitions of the Museum. — The Picture Gallery at 
Berlin has recently acquired a triptych by Herri met de Bles (?) representing 
the Descent from the Cross in the middle panel, the Holy Family and St. 
Francis in the wings (Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, col. 110) and a Baptism of 
Christ begun by Dirk Bouts and finished by a pupil of Ugo van der Goes 
(described by FrrepLANDER, ibid. cols. 209-212). The Museum of Christian 
Sculpture has received: the stone figure of a kneeling angel, Bavarian of the 
early fifteenth century (ibid. col. 310) ; three fragments of early Christian 
sarcophagi from Rome, of the fourth century; an early Byzantine capital 
from Saloniki, of the fourth or fifth century; an early Christian marble 
reliquary in the form of a sarcophagus, from Asia Minor, dating from the 
sixth to the seventh century; two early Christian bronze ampullae with 
incised figures, one Roman of the fourth or fifth century, the other Egyptian 
of the fifth or sixth century; a Lombard breast-plate of the ninth or tenth 
century; and a Romanesque portrait: head, imitating the antique, from 
Rome, dating in the thirteenth century (ibid. col. 206). The Kupferstich- 
kabinett has acquired Luini’s cartoon for the Europa frescoes in the Picture 
Gallery (described by Bock, ibid. cols. 215-220). The Kunstgewerbe Museum 
has acquired a bookbinding of Catherine de’ Medici (described by Lousrmr, 
ibid. cols. 102-106) ; a silver and crystal ewer executed from the design of 
Holbein the younger (described by Fake, ibid. cols. 125-127) ; a wooden 
Sacrament tabernacle with reliefs of the Resurrection and angels, Umbrian, 
of the end of the fifteenth century (described by FArkg, ibid. cols. 141-142) ; 
a faience plate with the Nativity painted upon it, and an oven-tile in 
polychrome relief, with the Cana wedding, — both South German of the six- 
teenth century (described by Fake, ibid. cols. 166-171). 

COLOGNE. — A Forgery in the Museum. — In consequence of Poppel- 
reuter’s articles in Z. Bild. K., the Madonna in the Cologne museum, attrib- 
uted to Master William, has been thoroughly examined by Braun, director 
of the Munich Gallery, and Voll, director of the Cologne museum. The 
former recognizes modern portions in the picture, the latter pronounces the 
whole work a forgery of the nineteenth century. The question will be sub- 
mitted to a commission of experts. (Chron. Arts, 1909, p. 150.) 


RUSSIA 


KALISCH.— A New Rubens. — A Descent from the Cross in one of 
the churches of Kalisch, Poland, has been recognized and proved by docu- 
mentary evidence to be the work of Rubens. (A. Brykczynski, Rf. Art 
Chret. 1909, pp. 380-31.) 

ST. PETERSBURG.— New Pictures at the Hermitage.— G. Friz- 
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ZONI, in Rass. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 2-8, describes two recent acquisitions of the 
Hermitage Gallery, consisting of a Madonna by Girolamo Romanino and 
two wings of an altarpiece representing a mystic conception of Heaven, by 
Hans Luess von Kulmbach. 

Pictures in Private Collections. — A loan exhibition held in St. Peters- 
burg in November and December, 1908, brought forth the élite of the old 
masters in private possession. These are described by J. v. SCHMIDT in 
Monatshefie f. Kunstwiss. 11,1909, pp. 161-197. The following are reproduced : 
a Madonna ascribed to Lippo Memmi; an Annunciation by Raffaelino del 
Garbo or Filippino Lippi; a North Italian Pieta of the quattrocento; a St. 
Sebastian by Perugino; a Portrait of a Lady by Piero di Cosimo (?); a Ma- 
donna ascribed to Leonardo; a Portrait of an Old Man by G. B. Tiepolo; a 
Spanish triptych, the Crucifixion, of the sixteenth century; a diptych, Adora- 
tion of the Magi, by a Bruges master of about 1490; a Flight into Egypt by 
Jordaens; a Portrait of a Gentleman ascribed to Pieter Franchoys; a marine 
by Andries von Eertveldt; a portrait study by Rembrandt; the Mocking 
of Christ by N. Maes (?) ; a Portrait of a Boy by some Dutch master of the 
seventeenth century; a Skating Scene by Ant. v. d. Neer; Achilles and the 
River-gods by C. A. Coypel; Pygmalion and Galatea by Boucher; Concert 
in the Palais Royal by Taunay; a Meeting of Joachim and Anna by a South 
German master of about 1450; Frau Loder by F. A. Tischbein; and Mme. 
Skobejew by Wladimir Borowikowski. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


TWO PERSIAN PORTRAITS. —F. R. Martin publishes in Burl. 
Mag. XV, 1909, pp. 4-8, two portraits in his possession by Behzad (ca. 1475), 
the greatest of the Persian painters. They formed part of the album in 
which was found Gentile Bellini’s portrait of a Turkish prince (see A.J.A. 
1906, p. 8366). One, in sues is the likeness, so the inscription tells us, of a 
“dervish from Bagdad” ; the other is a sketch in pencil for the portrait of 
the Sultan Husein Mice 

LONDON.— A New Rembrandt. — On Febraney 18, 1909, there was 
sold in London, under the name of Eeckhout, a panel, 103 inches x 15 inches, 
entitled David with the Head of Goliath. It has sinioh been recognized 
as an early work of Rembrandt. It bears the monogram R. H. and a date 
which seems to be 1631, although on stylistic grounds the picture might be 
assigned to 1629-30. The brush-work is similar to, but freer than, that of 
the Money-changer, now in the Berlin museum. The picture was one of a 
small private collection in Hampshire (Athen. April 10, 1909, p. 445). In 
Burl. Mag. XV, 1909, pp. 71-72, C. Puriuips reports that Holmes reads the 
inscription “R. L. (i.e. Remibranne Leydensis) 1627.” 

RICHMOND. — Panel in the Cook Collection. —In Burl. Mag. XV, 
1909, pp. 107-108, W. Surpa publishes a panel in the collection of Sir 
Frederick Cook at Richmond which he assigns to Conrad Witz. On one 
side is represented a heavily draped figure, possibly a prophet, and certainly 
the pendant to another figure on a second panel, now lost. On the back is 
the kneeling figure of the Magdalen, part of a Noli Me Tangere group. 
Ibid. pp. 173-174, G. Hurtin pr Loo and Hersert Cook assign the panel 
to a Burgundian master, on the ground of the close resemblance of the 
Magdalen to the angel in the Annunciation at Aix. 
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SHREWSBURY.— The Concert at Asolo.— H. Coox publishes in 
Burl. Mag. XV, 1909, pp. 38-43, a fete champétre which is in the collection of 
Lord Bronick at Attingham Hall, near Shrewsbury (Fig. 8). It represents 
eight young courtiers, some with musical instruments, grouped around a lady, 





Figure 8.— PaInTING aT ATTINGHAM HALL. 


whom Cook identifies with Catherine Cornaro, queen of Cyprus, regarding 
the scene as an ideal portrait of that lady’s court at Asolo. The figure 
standing behind the queen he calls Giorgione, and believes that the picture 
is an eighteenth-century replica of an original by that master. 


AFRICA 


MILIANA.— A Christian Epitaph. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, p. 291, 
P. MoncraAvx publishes a Christian epitaph found at Miliana, Algeria, and 
dated in the year 314. It is the first Christian inscription on this site and 
is evidence for the presence of Christians in the interior of Mauretania at 
the beginning of the fourth century. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—An Acquisition of the Museum. — By the gift of Mrs. John 
H. Wright, the Museum of Fine Arts has become the possessor of a large 
Flemish tapestry dating from the second half of the fifteenth century. It 
is divided by jewelled columns into four panels, in the first of which is rep- 
resented the Creation of Eve, in the second the Baptism, in the third the 
Nativity, and in the fourth the Crucifixion. (8.G.F., B. Mus. F. A. VII, 
1909, pp. 5-7.) 

ENGLEWOOD.— A Lombard (?) Madonna.— F. Mason PERKINS 
publishes in Rass. d’ Arte, 1909, p. 8, a Madonna in the collection of D. F. 
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Platt at Englewood, N.J., which he assigns to the Lombard school, possibly 
to Boltraffio. Berenson is quoted by him as ascribing the picture to a Nea- 
politan artist working under Lombard influence. The same writer discusses 
the Madonna in Burl. Mag. XV, 1909, pp. 126-131. 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — The 
Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired: a Conversion of a Saint by 
Henricus Blesius (?) (B. Metr. Mus. IV, 1909, pp. 25-27); several examples 
of Persian Rhages ware; a portrait of Cosimo I, Grand Duke of Tuscany, by 
Angelo Bronzino; a small Madonna by Sano di Pietro (ibid. pp. 66-69) ; 
an Italian triptych of the fifteenth century, with sixteen scenes (ibid. p. 88) ; 
and the Fischbach collection of textiles (ibid. pp. 97-101). 
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DATED SEPULCHRAL VASES FROM ALEXANDRIA! 
[Puares IX-XIT] 


So little certainty in the accurate dating of objects of archaeo- 
logical interest is afforded by stylistic criteria and evidence 
derived from the history of artistic and technical development 
that every positive addition to our dated material is peculiarly 
welcome; for it is only by means of conclusions drawn from 
the objects themselves or from such circumstances of discovery 
as make assured dating possible, not from extraneous theories 
and suppositions, that really certain knowledge is to be attained. 

In the first volume of the American Journal of Archaeology * 
A. C. Merriam published the inscriptions from a series of vases 
which were found at Alexandria and are now in the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New York. These hydriae are of exceptional 
interest, primarily on account of their inscriptions, which record 
the name and the year of the death of the man whose ashes are 
deposited in each vessel. 

Starting with an inscription which mentions a certain Cwriov 
Kréwvos Aeros @ewpos ta CwrHpia éerrayyéAdov, Merriam de- 
termined in a most ingenious way the year 277-276 B.c. as the 
year of the death of this theoros and brought his presence at 
Alexandria into connection with the proclamation of the first 
celebration of the Soteria which had been established as a Pan- 
hellenic festival at the sanctuary of Delphi after the inroad of 
the Gauls had been driven back by the favor of the gods. 

After Merriam others attempted, less happily and less con- 
clusively, to use for their own purposes, not only this inscription, 
but also the other brief indications which the simple urns have 
preserved for us, and thus the chronology of these vases has 

1 Translated from the author’s manuscript by H. N. F. 

2¢Inscribed Sepulchral Vases from Alexandria,’ A.J.A. I, 1885, pp. 18 ff. 
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been pushed back and forth through more than two centuries. 
For although the inscription preserves the name and origin of 
the deceased, the name of the man who was to have charge of 
the burial, and even the year, month, and day of the burial, 
uufortunately the years are given according to the reign of the 
king, and the king’s name is always wanting. So it was 
possible to scatter arbitrarily over two centuries these vases 
which appear to be so accurately dated. For the history, not 
only of ceramic art, but also of ornament, and even for questions 
of epigraphy and of history itself, the exact determination of the 
date of this class of vases would necessarily be of interest ; and 
therefore, as soon as these interesting discoveries were made 
known, the attempt to answer the question of date was re- 
peatedly made. Unfortunately, however, no attention was paid 
to the archaeological side of the evidence, which is in this case 
the most’ important, for in view of the frequent occurrence of 
the same names, and of the custom of giving the grandchild the 
name of his grandfather, a system of dating founded on identity 
of names must lead toerror. Ina note I have given references 
to the literature of the subject, and I will only add that the 
book by Boesch, Zheoros, led me to an archaeological discussion 
of the question.} 

1 Paul Boesch, Gewpds, 1908. Hadra vases are published or are mentioned : 
Merriam, l.c.; Néroutsos, L’ancienne Alexandrie, p. 75 ; Furtwingler, Sammlung 
Somzée, pl. XX XIX (98), p. 68, 3; Froehner, Coll. Branteghem, No. 227, ibid. 
No. 230, now in Berlin; Cesnola, Salaminia, Fig. 248; Furtwiangler, Neue 
Denkmaler antiker Kunst, III (Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1905), p. 277, Fig. 10; Wat- 
zinger, Arch. Anz. 1902, pp. 158 ff. ; Sieglin-Schreiber, Die Nekropole von Kém- 
esch-Schukaja, pp. 193 and 209, note 56; cf. p. 74, Fig. 37, p. 160, Fig. 96, p. 186, 
Fig. 118, p. 192, Fig. 180; Weicker, Der Seelenvogel, p. 80, Figs. 20, 20a; A. de 
Ridder, Coll. de Clercq, IV, p. 109, pl. XXXVI; Boehlau, Sammlung Vogell, pl. 
V, 8, 12; Clermont-Ganneau, Bull. de la Soc. archéol. d’ Alexandrie, X, 1908, 
pp. 3ff., Figs. 1, 2; for details, cf. Zahn, Priene, p. 414; Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. 
1901, p. 87; Hekler, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, pp. 28 ff. ; Pagenstecher, Die 
Calenische Reliefkeramik, p. 8 and passim. Further material in Vol. II of the 
Sieglin-Schreiber publication. On the inscriptions, besides Boesch and Merriam : 
Néroutsos, J.c..; Botti, Catalogue du Musée gréco-romain, pp. 100 ff.; Dittenber- 
ger, Syll. inser. orient. graeci, I, 36, 37 ; Bliimner, Gétt. gel. Anz. 1885, II, p. 869 f. ; 
Preuner, Hermes, XXIX, 1894, p. 5384, n. 2; Strack, Rh. Mus. N.F. LIII, 1898, 
p. 412; Wilcken, G@tt. gel. Anz. 1895, I, p. 142; Wilhelm, Cl. R. XIII, 1899, 
pp. 78 f.; Beloch, Griech. Gesch. III2, pp. 415, 417; P. Meyer, Heerwesen der 
Ptolemaeer, passim ; Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. 1901, p. 5; Pagenstecher, Die Calen. 
Reliefkeramik, p. 168° ; Breccia, Bull. de la soc. archéol. d’ Alexandrie, IX, 1907, 
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In order to establish accurately the position in the develop- 
ment of ancient pottery of the Hadra vases (for that name is 
given to this class of Alexandrian pottery because it was first 
found in large quantity in Hadra, the eastern necropolis of the 
city), we must first cast a glance at the other ceramic material 
in Alexandria, with which our class has many and close con- 
nections. Alexandria was, as is well known, not an entirely 
new foundation; but an old Egyptian settlement, Rhakotis, 
existed already, cults of which are known and which is known 
also through pottery ; for black-figured sherds of the first de- 
cennia of the sixth century B.c. have been found, though in 
small quantities, in Alexandria itself.1_ The latest productions 
of the red-figured style coincide with the foundation of the new 
city and correspond completely to the finds from the cemetery 
of Abusir, which have been published exhaustively by Wat- 
zinger. Moreover, there is a splendid production of late Attic 
vase manufacture, the vase in Munich with the Judgment of 
Paris,? and to this may be added a beautiful hydria, also in 
Munich,‘ the native Alexandrian origin of which seems to me for 
various reasons probable.® In Greece, Asia Minor, southern 
Russia, and:Apulia, we find also many remains of the so-called 
“pottery of the western slope” (Keramik vom Westabhang) 
and of the * Gnathia” vases, in the development of which Alex- 
andria doubtless had an important share.6 The Hadra vases 
also are, in the manner of their decoration, no peculiarity of 
Alexandria. Let us examine them more closely. 

Three classes are to be distinguished :* hydriae, ih the 
p. 28, and Guide du musée d’ Alexandrie, 123 ff.; see also Ziebarth, Kulturbilder 
aus Pec eiachen Stddten, pp. 134 f., and Grenfell- Hunt, The Hibeh Papyri, I, 1906, 
Appendix I, pp. 332-358. 

1 To be discussed in Vol. II of the Sieglin-Schreiber publication. 

2 Griechische Holzsarkophage aus der Zeit Alexanders des Grossen (Ausgra- 
bungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft in Abusir, III). 

3 Furtwingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pl. 40, pp. 204 ff. Cf. Watzinger, 
Holzsarkophage, p. 12, and Six, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, p. 22, who makes use 
of the Judgment of Paris for his Euphranor. 


4 Fiihrer durch die Kgl. Vasensammlung, 1908, p. 69, No. 2757. 

5 Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, p. 121, and Calen. Reliefkeramik, 
Dat. 

6 Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. l.c.; Zahn, Arch. Anz. 1907, pp. 225 ff.; Pagenstecher, 
ibid. 1909, p. 16. 

7 Furtwangler, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1905, p. 277. 
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natural clay as background; those with a coating of yellow 
varnish ; and, lastly, vases covered with white color. Of these 
we have to consider here only the class with the natural clay as 
background, for these alone bear the inscriptions which interest 
us. The decoration is painted with thin blackish brown color 
on the light reddish yellow clay. Ornamental motives are 
prevalent: sprays of ivy, flowers of the sort that occur on 
Apulian vases, palmettes, grapevines, wavy lines, also net and 
checkerboard patterns. Living beings, such as hunting Erotes, 
dolphins, and water-fowl, occur more rarely. ‘The outlines are 
incised, so that the close connection with the Cabirium pottery 
is evident.1. But we need not on that account consider the 
Alexandrian potters directly dependent upon the potteries of 
Thebes, by assuming, for instance, that, after the destruction 
of their native city, the Theban potters migrated to the newly 
founded city on the Nile, to carry on their handiwork there. 
Not only is the form of the vases quite different,—in Alex- 
andria the hydria, which is foreign to the *“ Cabirium” pottery, 
is the prevalent form of burial urn, —but the ornaments and 
content are of an entirely different character. Just as Athens 
sent her Triptolemus to the Nile to found there a new Eleusis,? 
the Theban potter might have brought his Cabirus to his new 
home. Finally, the Hadra vases were not made immediately 
after the foundation of Alexandria. The cemetery of Abusir, 
which belongs to that time, has not produced a single sherd,® 
and the light-colored ware is still wanting in the earliest 
Alexandrian graves as well. Rather, the Cabirium pottery and 
the Hadra vases are the chief representatives of a class which 
is found with various forms of expression throughout the Medi- 
terranean region, and it is interesting and worthy of note that 
the three conservative countries, Egypt, Boeotia, and Apulia, 
are in this matter most prominent. 


1 Winnefeld, Ath. Mitt. XIII, 1888, pp. 412 ff.; Koerte, ibid. XIX, 1894, 
p. 846; Walters, Hist. Anc. Pottery, I, pp. 391 f. 

2 Cf. the Apulian vase, Compte rendu de la Comm. Imp. 1862, Pl. 4, pp. 54 ff., 
and Schreiber, Philol. Versamml. Gérlitz, 1889, p. 311. On the Alexandrian 
Eleusis, Schiff, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. The cultus utensils called kerchnoi are 
found at Alexandria in simple form (cf. Rubensohn, Ath. Mitt. XXIII, 1898, 
p. 271). I remember a larger vase (kerchnos) in the Egyptian collection in 
Florence. 3 Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 10. 
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In 1908 Studniczka published an alabastrum from Lower 
Italy with black figures, similar to the Cabirium vases.! Other 
vases of this kind, with figured adornment, from Apuha, are 
not as yet known to me, though ornamental decoration has 
frequently been noticed.?, So three Apulian jars with handles, 
in the Reimers collection at Hamburg, which correspond entirely 
to the Hadra vases, have become known to me (Fig. 1). Their 
decoration consists of horizontal lines running round the vases, 





FiguRE 1.— APULIAN JARS IN HAMBURG. 


between which are twigs of ivy and wreaths of laurel in dark 
color. Another small two-handled goblet in the same collec- 
tion has carelessly painted vines, a last remnant of the magnifi- 
cent Apulian vine ornament (Fig. 2a). Smaller vases, also of 
yellow clay, ornamented only with dark vertical stripes, are not 
uncommon; they usually have the form of low lecythi, but little 
jugs and small amphorae also occur. They cannot be separated 
from very similar small vases which have been found, for 
instance, on the western slope of the acropolis. A small 
scyphus from Boeotia at Heidelberg (Fig. 26) is decorated 
with pressed palmettes, which proves its late date. If these 
ceramic products in Apulia are to be ascribed to potters who 
worked under purely Greek influence, on the other hand 


1 Hinige Antiken des Arch.-Inst. d. Univ. Leipzig, Winckelmannsfest, 1908, 
pl. III, 9; nowin Festschrift zur Feier des 500jahrigen Bestehens der Universi- 
aot-Lemeio, LV. 1, pl. V, I, p. 184. 

2#.g. Sammlung Arndt, Kurzer Fiihrer, p. 32, 38; Museo Provinciale in 
Lecce; Kestner-Museum in Hanover. Cf. Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 1821. A pot 
without handles, with decoration, which has a Cypriote look, in yellowish brown 
and black on a white ground in the museum at Taranto; but cf. the native 
Apulian works in M. Mayer’s four articles on ‘ Die Keramik des Vorgriechischen 
Apuliens’ in Rém. Mitt. (the last in 1908), and the interesting vase, Mélanges 
Nicole, pls. I, If (Furtwangler). 
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there are two very characteristic examples of the combination 
of native Apulian ornaments with Greek technique. I have 
shown elsewhere! how Greek elements were adopted in Apulia 
and worked over in the native manner. The “Torcella” 
vases of the museums in Lecce and Capua bear witness to 
this, and the list could be increased. We are interested in two 
pieces in the Reimers collection in Hamburg :? the terra-cotta 
statuette of a woman who bears on her head a vase in the form 
of a dish,? and a candelabrum of the well-known Apulian form. 





Figure 2.— Vases IN (@) HAMBURG AND (b, ©) HEIDELBERG. 


These two objects are to be published elsewhere; I can there- 
fore only point out here that the same ornaments are employed 
on them as on the three jars with handles mentioned above, but 
that the terra-cotta statuette and the candelabrum are native 
childish work; the base of the candelabrum is adorned with 
figures such as occur on the Apulian giant askoi, e.g. Wot. Scav. 
1898, p. 210, Fig. 15. The graves are dated by M. Mayer in 
the third century B.c., a date which is confirmed by the Egyp- 
tian faience dish found with them. We may then assign the 


1 Arch. Anz. 1909, pp. 14f. 2 Soon to be published by M. Mayer. 

8 Cf. e.g. M. Mayer, Rom. Mitt. XII, 1897, pl. X, and for the woman’s neck- 
lace the terra-cotta, ibid. X XIII, 1908, pl. IX. For candelabra, see M. Mayer, 
Not. Scav. 1898, p. 209. 

4 Not. Scav. l.c., p. 208, Fig. 6; Calen. Reliefkeramik, p. 7°. 
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| pottery have not been overlooked.? 
It is quite possible that in later 
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figured decoration. This influence 
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Apulian vases here grouped together to the third century ; the 
Leipzig alabastrum probably belongs to the fourth century, and 
helps us to establish the connection with the Cabirium pottery. 
In Apulia dark painting on a light ground was always popular, 
especially in Messapia, and maintained itself remarkably long 
in the entire local manufacture ;! but we cannot believe that 
Apulia influenced other countries 
in this respect. On the other 
hand, the products which arose 
under Greek influence, such as the 
splendid Apulian amphorae with 
their rich decoration, did, I believe, 


andrian ornamentation.” 
The strong reminiscences of Cy- 
prus exhibited by early Apulian 


times this great conservative island 
the development of our late black- 


will present itself to our observa- 
tion especially in Egypt. 

In Greece the Boeotian pottery 
has already aroused our especial 
interest. Alongside of the Cabi- 
rium pottery proper, with its brill- 
iant technique, its frequently care- 
ful preliminary drawing, its genial 
humor in burlesque representa- 
tions, goes another class, probably later in chronological order, 
which usually dispenses with preliminary drawing and is utterly 
without care in work and execution. The shapes are various ; 
a scyphus and a “lebes gamikos” have as yet been the objects 





FicgturE 8.— BorEOTIAN VASE IN 
WiurzBuraG. 


1 See p. 391, note 2. 2 Arch. Anz. 1909, pp. 17 f. 
3M. Mayer, in the articles cited above. 
4 Watzinger, Ath. Mitt.l.c., p.55; Ath. Mitt. XIV, 1889, p.151. Cf. Hauser, 


Jb. Arch. I. X, 1895, p. 1577. 
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of careful investigation. The last-mentioned vase (Fig. 8) is 
in Wiirzburg and bears the inscription ype «xn Tiver yaps — 
@ ti reyes! “ Hail, and do thou too marry— O, what sayest 
thou?”! <A vessel, also from Boeotia, of the same shape, but 
without the encouraging inscription, is in the possession of the 
Heidelberg Archaeological Institute. Fluting of the belly of 
the vase is indicated by vertical black lines interrupted by a 


Sis 








Figure 4.— VASES IN HEIDELBERG. 


horizontal band on which water-fowl between flowering stalks 
are painted, a decoration which is repeated on the cover 
(Fig. 4 ¢). 

The scyphus mentioned just above has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed by Hauser (see p. 393, note 4). It shows in a humor- 
ous way the rule of strict discipline in the manufactory. Very 
similar in the drawing of the figures is a dish from Curium in 
Cyprus; this was found together with a bell of terra-cotta which 
seems to be wrought in the manner of the Cabirium vases.2. A 
bell from Boeotia itself is in Heidelberg. Most nearly related 
to the black figures on these vases are the inner pictures of a 
group of large plates, three of which are known to me at present. 
Two of them are said to be from Marathon; one is now at 

1 From a photograph kindly furnished by Professor Bulle. See Sittl, Arch. 


Anz. 1892, p. 28; Kretschmer, Glotta, I. p. 82. The second e in déyers is legible. 
2 Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 76, Fig. 18926; ef. p. 70, Fig. 117. 
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Heidelberg (Fig. 5) and the other, as I am informed by F. von 
Duhn, in the Louvre. The plate in Heidelberg exhibits a 
maenad hastening to the left. The execution is very poor. The 
decoration around the circle consists of a meander interrupted 
by animals which cannot be specified. The same decoration is 
repeated round the edge of the plate, while the outside exhibits 
palmettes of late form, similar to those on the pyxis (Fig. 44). 





Ficgure 5,—PLatve In HEIDELBERG. 


The handles retain only in a rudimentary fashion the character 
of their metallic prototypes. The third plate is in the Jatta 
collection at Ruvo. The inner circle is filled by a female 
figure hastening toward the left and balancing in her hand a 
sort of thymiaterion. 

I mention these plates here, because a vase from Boeotia in 
the Heidelberg collection exhibits figures in quite the same 
style (Fig. 6). A woman is seen walking toward the left, laden, 
apparently, with offerings for the grave; she is followed by a 
long-tailed figure with similar offerings. The painting is exe- 
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cuted only in silhouette and corresponds completely to the 
work on the above-mentioned scyphus, which is related to the 
Cabirium pottery. 

Three further vases of the Heidelberg collection! may be men- 
tioned here, which enable us to fix more exactly the position of 
this class. T’'wo stamni are from Boeotia. One of these belongs 
in shape with the beautiful vase published by Furtwangler, 





FicgurE 6.— VASE FROM BOEOTIA IN HEIDELBERG. 


Sammlung Saburoff, pl. 70 (Fig. 4a). The birds correspond to 
the animals on the “lebes gamikos”’ (the lid does not belong to 
the vase). The second stamnus has only decorative ornament, 
and the sprays of leaves are like those that occur frequently on 
the Hadra vases (Fig. 2c). The large pyxis, which exhibits 
especially fine and good work, is said to be from Ceos (Fig. 46). 
The upper frieze consists of alternating palmettes and lotus, the 
lower entirely of palmettes.2, The two friezes are separated by 
a raised band — here also imitation of metal —adorned with an 
ornament which may be regarded as the last development of the 
late red-figured continuous palmette band, such as is published, 
for example, by Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, p. 229, 
Fig. 167. | 

From this band then we obtain an indication of the date of 
these vases, and this confirms our natural judgment. Those 

1A stamnus and a small hydria of the same class from Boeotia are in 


Wiirzburg. 
2Cf. the ornament in Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 40, Fig. 72. 
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vases painted with hastily executed figures, the drawing of 
which almost approaches geometrical forms, and the vases with 
purely decorative ornament follow closely upon the Cabirium 
pottery proper, which comes to an end with the destruction of 
Thebes in 337 B.c., and continue into the third century, as is 
made probable by the stamnus with the warts (Fig. 44a) in 
comparison with the Saburoff vase. We must suppose that the 
place of manufacture was some town in Boeotia. It has already 
been mentioned that small imitations of larger vases of the 
same technique, which also belong to the same period, have 
been found on the western slope of the acropolis. 

According to a remark of Conze’s in Kleinfunde aus Perga- 
mon, p. 15, hastily painted decoration in black or blackish 
brown color on dull reddish yellow ground has been found at 
Pergamon.! | 

The Egyptian representatives of this class, the Hadra vases, 
were not exported to the countries heretofore discussed. They 
are found outside of Alexandria only in Cyprus, Crete, and 
southern Russia. 

Other importations from Egypt are found also in southern 
Russia,” although there is nothing against the assumption that 
the ashes of dwellers by the Black Sea who died at Alexandria 
were carried back to their home in these receptacles, for this is 
the explanation of the exportation of the vases. An especially 
simple specimen from Crete is now at Athens. More interesting 
is the admirable hydria of the Somzée collection (Froehner, 
Collection Somzée, pl. 89) which bears a Cypriote inscription. 
This does not prove that the vase itself is Cypriote work ; more 
likely the relatives of the deceased Cypriote inscribed his name 
in their own writing. So a recently published vase, found at 
Alexandria itself, bears a Punic inscription.2 The decoration | 
of the vase with the Cypriote inscription— marine animals on a 
band extending from handle to handle—is splendid and well 
adapted to recall to our memory the “Alexandrina beluata 

" “ Pliichtig in schwarzer, schwarzbrauner Farbe auf matt rotlich gelbem Grund 
hingeworfenes Ornament.’”’? Cf. Jacobsthal, Ath. Mitt. XX XIII, 1908, p. 426. 

2 Compte rendu, 1868, pl. 8. But the two hydriae in the Vogell collection may 
also have been imported in modern times (Sammlung Vogell, pl. V, 8, 12). 


3 Clermont-Ganneau, Bull. dela soc. archéol. d’ Alexandrie, X, 1908, pp. 3 ff. 
Cf. also the mummy wrapping in Agram with Etruscan writing. 
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tonsilia tappetia” of Plautus (Pseudolus, 146 f., ed. Goetz- 
Scholl). The decorative effect of the Nereid frieze on the 
sarcophagus from Anapa is quite similar. A second Hadra 
vase is published by Cesnola, Salaminia, Fig. 248. Much other 
work in this style was also done in Cyprus, some references to 
which I have collected in the note.2, How strong the influence 
of old Cypriote tradition was in this is shown by such vases 
as the jugs published: by Herrmann, Figs. 41 and 42. The 
elements of native art are mingled with the imported Greek 
motives. It is evident that in these cases the work is native. 
So far we have had occasion to speak only of naturalistic 
ornament. In Cyprus we meet also with geometrical decora- 
tion, to a considerable extent. An exceptionally interesting 
example is the vase with the inscription ’Apowons Piradér¢Gov, 
published by Cesnola, Salaminia, p. 253, Fig. 288. The re- 
markable shape of the vase is old Cyprian, as is proved, e.g., by 
the examples published in The Cesnola Collection, II, pl. CVII. 
The decoration also is derived from patterns employed in earlier 
times; on the other hand the network on the neck is, as is well 
known, an ornament in frequent use not only on the pottery of 
the western slope, but also on our Hadra vases. Botti has pub- 
lished a fragment of a large cylindrical vase which presents, 
as it were, a chart of Cypriote decorative patterns in Hellen- 
istic times. Watzinger was the first to recognize the Hellen- 
istic character of this very interesting fragment. I regard it as 
a part of the neck of one of those immensely large Cypriote 
jars, because the overloaded decoration is popular in other cases 
on this part of the vase. The existence of export trade from 
Cyprus to Egypt is a matter of course, and undoubtedly direct 
importations continued to influence Alexandrian ceramics in 
Hellenistic times. I should imagine that not even the pottery 


1Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 36, Fig. 64. 

2Cesnola Collection, II, pl. CVII (old Cypriote), CXKXV-CXXXVII; 
Cesnola, Cyprus, pl. V, 2 (early); Cesnola, Salaminia, p. 253, Figs. 238, 240 ; 
M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, die Bibel und Homer, pls. 64, 1 and 3, CLXXXI, 
1 and 2, CLXXVI, 2; Herrmann, Das Grdberfeld von Marion auf Cypern (48 
Berlin. Winckelmannsprogramm, 1888), pp. 37, 58 ff. 

3 Fouilles @ la Colonne Théodosienne, p. 73, recognized as Hellenistic by 
Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. l.c. 871. On similar striped decorations on the neck cf. 
Cesnola Collection, II, pl. CXII, 882. 
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of the western slope arose without Cypriote influence, which 
might have led Alexandria to the first employment of these 
geometrical motives on Greek vases. We can instance other 
proofs of connection with Cyprus. <A small bottle from Alex- 
andria in Heidelberg finds a perfect counterpart in a small jug 
which a little terra-cotta figure on a Cypriote vase holds in its 
hand,’ and the little vase on the lid of the pyxis in Heidelberg 
(Fig. 46) discussed above, the decoration of which reminded us 
of Egypt, may be compared not only with the Hellenistic vase, 
Cesnola Collection, I, pl. CXXXV, No. 992, but also with its 
far earlier predecessors, Vol. IT, pl. CV. 

The style of the vases of Hellenistic times in Cyprus, which 
can be deduced so completely from that which was in use from 
the earliest times, demands thorough investigation. Here only 
are we able to follow a continuous series without gaps, and 
doubtless such a series existed nowhere else. Cypriote influence 
upon ornament in the Hellenistic period must, especially in 
Egypt, have been greater than is ordinarily assumed. The polit- 
ical connections of the island with the kingdom of the Ptolemies 
were, after the annexation of Cyprus in 295 B.c., peculiarly 
close, and the close reciprocal relations are easily understood. 

If Cyprus may be considered responsible for the geometrical 
part of the Alexandrian ornamental motives, the home of the 
naturalistic part must be sought elsewhere. The close connec- 
tion with Apulia has, to be sure, not been overlooked, but the 
marked similarities which exist have been regarded as Ionic 
inheritances.2, Watzinger himself has connected some paintings 
on ‘Tarentine vases with Antiphilus,? but had in mind a period 
of that master’s life preceding ‘his activity at Alexandria. 
Why? Could not the art of Antiphilus be carried from Alex- 
andria to Apulia as well as the products of Alexandrian in- 
dustry? Rubensohn has recently mentioned a work of this 
much-esteemed master in connection with the fine discovery at 
Mit-Rahine.t The drawing on Tarentine vases of the end of 
the fourth century was mentioned by Furtwangler in connec- 


1 The bottle in Heidelberg, Sieglin-Schreiber, Vol. II; cf. Cesnola Collection, 
II, pl. CX XXIII, 981. 

2Drexel, Bonner Jahrbiicher, 118 (1909), p. 219. 

8 De vasculis pictis Tarentinis, pp. 35 ff. 4 Arch. Anz. 1907, p. 870. 
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tion with the vase in Munich with the Judgment of Paris, and 
if the Apulian amphora published by Heydemann! really offers 
us a reminiscence of the battle of Issus— just as the vase with 
the Departure of 'Triptolemus points towards the Nile and Alex- 
andria —the connection between the art of the two countries 
becomes closer and closer. I have already indicated that Alex- 
andria played an important part in the development of the 
decoration of the Gnathia vases, and I have shown elsewhere? 
that Egyptian exports are found in Apulia as well as Apulian 
exports in Alexandria. We know, too, from other sources, 
that there was lively intercourse between southern Italy and 
the Ptolemaic kingdom. ‘Theocritus lived at the courts of 
Hiero and Philadelphus.? 

Whatever came together in the cosmopolitan city was eagerly 
accepted and the attempt to make all possible use of everything 
did not tend toward refinement of taste. The objects discov- 
ered at Egyed have recently been published, Alexandrian 
productions of the third century B.c. The decoration of the 
pan exhibits various borrowed ornamental motives which are 
employed in the wrong places and produce a meaningless effect. 
The feeling that each decorative member has its own purpose, 
the sense for the architecture of ornament, was unknown to the 
silversmith who composed this medley. ‘The decoration of some 
of the Hadra vases of just this period is equally ill regulated. 
Let us now turn to this decoration. 

A very early stage of the employment of Apulian vine- 
ornament is exhibited by the amphora in Alexandria already 
mentioned by me elsewhere.® Here the sprays of leaves appear 


1Heydemann, Alexander d. Grosse und Darius (8 Hall. Winckelmannsprogr., 
1883). In agreement, Furtwingler-Reichhold, II, 153; in opposition, Robert, 
Marathonschlacht, p. 35. ; 

2 Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 17; M. Mayer, Not. Scav. 1898, p. 216. 

8 His Adoniazusae are Syracusan women in Alexandria; the ship of state of 
Ptolemy IV may be compared with the similar vessel-of Hiero (Athenaeus, 203, 
206) which he afterwards presented to Ptolemy. On other close relations, see 
Holm, Geschichte Siziliens, III, 39. 

4Hekler, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, pp. 28 ff.; Von Bissing, ibid. pp. 40 ff., 
who properly emphasizes, in opposition to Hekler, the influence of Alexandria 
upon Rome. 

5 Breccia, Rapport sur la marche du service du musée d’ Alexandrie, 1907, Fig. 
1; cf. Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 18. 
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in the conventional form properly regarded by Watzinger as an 
Alexandrian development, which is more and more simplified 
until it becomes cold and lifeless. But foreign influence can be 
recognized also in the figured adornment of the Hadra vases. 

The figured adornment takes into consideration in some 
measure the fact that the urn was to be a receptacle for the 
ashes of the dead. The form of the vase, the hydria, was the 
one which was in almost exclusive use for burial urns, in com- 
parison with which all other forms are, for that purpose, 
almost non-existent.2 The idea that the water jar is peculiarly 
fitted to serve as the last resting-place of the dead has certainly 
something to do with this, in view of the ceremonies of purifi- 
cation and the fact that, according to the most ancient beliefs, 
in Egypt especially, the deceased were so peculiarly in need of 
water. How corporeal the conception was is evident from the 
arrangements for the continued supply of water for the deceased 
himself, from the sacred offerings and the wall paintings, and 
finally from the wish which became a regular formula: dof 
go. 6 “Ocipis TO Wuypov vdwp.2 It is quite comprehensible 
that the makers of the vases gradually ceased to attach impor- 
tance to the shape. Only the earliest examples still completely 
fulfil the conditions imposed by their original purpose, which 
were admirably formulated by Semper.* 


1 Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p. 76. 

2 Foélzer, Die Hydria, pp. 15. ff. 

8 Sieglin-Schreiber, 1; Die Nekropole von Kém-esch-Schukafa, chapter XVII. 
4 Semper, Der Stil in den technischen und tektonischen Kiinsten, LU, pp. 4 ff. : 
<¢ Wir fiihlen lebhaft die volle Zweckangemessenheit dieser Form [the Egyptian 
situla], welche der entschiedene Gegensatz jener griechischen Hydria ist, deren 
Bestimmung darin besteht, das Wasser nicht zu schépfen, sondern es, wie es vom 
Brunnen fliesst, aufzufangen. Daher die Trichterform des Halses und die 
Kesselform des Rumpfes, dessen Schwerkraftsmittelpunkt hier der Miindung 
moglichst nahe gelegen ist; denn die hetruskischen und griechischen Frauen 
trugen ihre Hydrien auf ihren Hauptern, —aufrecht, wenn voll, horizontal, wenn 
leer. — Wer den. Versuch macht, einen Stock auf seiner Fingerspitze zu _bal- 
ancieren, wird dieses Kunststiick leichter finden, wenn er das schwerste Ende 
des Stockes zu oberst nimmt: Diess Experiment erklirt die Grundform der 
hellenischen Hydria, die ihre Vervollstindigung erhalt durch zwei horizontale 
Henkel, im Niveau des Schwerpunktes, zum Heben des vollen, und eines dritten 
vertikalen, zum tragen und aufhingen des leeren Gefasses, vielleicht auch als 
Handhabe fiir eine zweite Person, welche der Wassertragerin beisteht, das volle 
Gefiiss auf den Kopf zu heben.”’ 
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In the Berlin Antiquarium is a Hadra hydria with the incised 
inscription TTYAQN AFQNI EF PAVE. The impression of the 
linen in which the urn was wrapped is preserved on the sinter. 
It is not likely that the vase was painted by Pylon for a contest, 
as were, for instance, the Panathenaic amphorae. Agon is 
rather to be regarded as a proper name, as it was the name of 
the charioteer of Pelops. Everything indicates that our vase is 
an eatly one. The birds on the shoulder correspond completely 
to those published above on Boeotian vases, and the representa- 
tion on the belly also—two Erotes hunting a stag —still 
reminds one very distinctly, by its offhand drawing and incised 
outlines, of the Cabirium pottery. The leaves from which the 
vase, as 1t were, grows up, have already been included by Zahn 
in his characterization of the development of Hellenistic orna- 
ment. Everything speaks for an early date, including also (and 
this is our immediate concern) the shape, which has not yet the 
more slender form of the later period, but is related to the late 
Attic and the South Russian hydriae. The great breadth and 
the squat shape are seen also ina second Hadra vase which 
awakens especial interest on account of its decoration. It bears 
in very beautiful characters the words: AWPHTH [TYNAIK. 
CAYKYTATHI EYPHMOC ANHP EYYYXEI! KYPIA2 The pres- 
ent decoration exhibits the blue-red colors of the earlier Egyptian 
pottery on the neck and belly, and the main field has.a green 
background on which are brown dolphins much more carefully 
drawn than those on the Pylon hydria. But under this remnants 
of ornamentation which differs in no way from that of the ordi- 
nary Hadra vases are preserved. These two especially fine 
pieces may suffice as examples of the earliest shapes. In their 
decoration they exhibit on the one hand a harking back to the 
Cabirium pottery, on the other affihation with old Egyptian 
tradition. 

A vase in New York (Fig. 7) recalls, by its rich ornamenta- 
tion of vine and foliage, the Apulian manner of decoration. 
This vase also, on account of its shape and especially by reason 


1 Vas. Inv. 3767, from Alexandria ; Froehner, Coll. Branteghem, 230. An 
illustration will be given by Sieglin-Schreiber, Vol. II. 

2 To be published in the second volume of the Sieglin-Schreiber work. The 
inscription, Sieglin-Schreiber, I, p. 209, note 54. 
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of its connection with what pre- 
ceded it, belongs to a relatively 
early time. 

Before proceeding to the ques- 
tion of the chronological order 
of the Hadra vases, we must call 
to mind a few further facts which 
are important in fixing the gen- 
eral date of the whole class; for 
it is only through such indica- 
tions that we can finally decide 
which of the Ptolemies are to be 
considered in connection with 
our vases. Figure 8 reproduces 
a good specimen in the Metropol- 
itan Museum, which is adorned 





Figure 7.— Hapra Vase IN NEw 
YORK. 


with columns between which wreaths are hung up. It is per- 
fectly evident that this decoration is derived from the customary 





Figure 8.—Hapra VASE 


New York. 


IN 


adornment of sarcophagi, and such a 
prototype is actually preserved in 
the sarcophagus from Kertch which 
Watzinger (l.c. p. 89) is inclined to 
date “as early as possible.” The 
wreaths suggest the ornaments of 
the dead, in the same spirit in 
which whole garlands were painted 
or wreaths in stucco were hung 
upon the vases. 

The vase reproduced in Figure 9 
is also interesting. The perspective 
meander occurs also, e.g. on Apulian 


- sepulchral. vases, on the plate of 


Plator found at Teano, and, as Zahn 
informs me, on a polychrome flask 
in the Berlin museum.? All these 


1 Cf. Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, p.19; Pagenstecher, Calen. Reliefkeramik, 


p. 20. 


2 Berlin, Furtwingler, 4088 ; the plate of Plator, Celen. Reliefkeramik, p. 120, 


Fig. 50. 
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parallels are certainly not to be brought down very far into 
the third century. In spite of the rather decadent shape 
of this vase, which it has in common with two very similarly 
decorated vases in) Berlin and in the former Vogell collection, 
we must not imagine that it belongs to a late date; this is 
shown by the polychrome dish in the Louvre,? which must 
belong to the beginning of the third century B.c. In any 
event, we cannot come down later than the middle of the cen- 





Figure 9.— Hapra VASE. Fieure 10.— Hypria In NEw York. 


tury with these hydriae. The very late form of bucranium 
employed here is first seen on vases of lower Italy and the 
gateway of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Samothrace. Here also 
the fillets hang down from the horns.? Finally, a fine, slender 
hydria in New York (Fig. 10) must belong to the same time. 
The leaves in relief recall an often-mentioned, but still unpub- 


1 Sieglin-Schreiber, Vol. II, and Sammlung Vogell, pl. V, 12. 

2 Calen. Reliefkeramik, pl. I, pp. 7 f. 

3 Altmann, Architektur und Ornamentik der Sarkophage, pp. 62 f. Cf. 
Springer-Michaelis, Handbuch d. Kunstgesch. 18, Fig. 575, and Monum. d. I. 
VI, 37. 
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lished hydria in Munich which exhibits opaque painting on a 
black ground. I have elsewhere brought the mask on the 
handle of this vase into close connection with the above-men- 
tioned dish from Crete, now in Paris. 

A few further documents may be cited. With the vase- 
decoration reproduced by Sieglin-Schreiber, I, p. 186, Fig. 118, 
compare the sarcophagus No. 9 in Watzinger’s Holzsarkophage, 
in which papyri of the third century B.c. were preserved. In 
connection with the frequently occurring Ionic columns, I may 
refer again to a Gnathia cantharus in Naples! which I have 
already mentioned, as well as to Gargiulo, Collection des dif- 
JSérentes formes des vases italo-grecs, ed. I, Naples, 1822, pl. III, 36. 
On the vase in Munich with the representation of the Lower 
World, and often elsewhere, a hanging wheel, drawn in per- 
spective, is seen, and this recurs on our Hadra vase. 

It may be remarked further that a hydria in the museum at 
Alexandria with ordinary foliage-ornament has the white coat- 
‘ing of those Hellenistic festival jugs which are dated in the 
middle of the third century B.c. by means of coins. 

We know little as yet about the conditions under which the 
vases were discovered. As has been said above, this pottery 
is not yet present at Abusir, yet it is found at Alexandria to- 
gether with those black panel-hydriae which are to be dated in 
the first half of the third century B.c.? 

Let us summarize briefly the results of our investigation : 
In pursuance of a technique practised in several places, the 
chief representative of which is the Cabirium pottery, a class 
‘of hydriae was manufactured at Alexandria from the end of 
the fourth into the second half of the third century B.c., the 
shape of which was at first modelled upon previous forms, but 
then in course of time became more slender, while the orna- 


1 Arch Anz. 1909, p. 6, No. 35, and pp. 16f. A Hadra vase in Alexandria has 
a swan and wreaths in Ionic architecture. 

2 The literature, Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 16. A jug from Kertch (Arch. Anz. 
1907, pp. 137 f.) is interesting on account of its painting, on the style of which 
cf. a Hadra vase in New York with animals in outline drawing on the neck. 

8 Breccia, Bull. de la soc. archéol. d’ Alexandrie, IX, 1907, pp. 27f. On the 
black vases, Furtwingler, Sammlung Saburof, LXXXIV; Calen. Reliefkeramik, 
p. 10 and passim. Sieglin-Schreiber, I, p. 192, Fig. 131. Conditions of discovery, 
ibid. p. 198 and p. 209, note 56. 
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mentation, which at first adopted especially Boeotian, Cypriote, 
and Apulian motives in their integrity and without mixing 
them, afterwards combined the various elements of decoration 
in a senseless way. ‘The pan from Egyed belongs also to the 
middle of the third century. 

If we now at last arrange in accordance with these results 
the vases with inscriptions giving dates, and make use of the 
indications afforded by the numbers of the years, we arrive at 
the time of the second and third Ptolemies as the period of our 
hydriae, the dates in larger numbers belonging to the time of 
Philadelphus, those in smaller numbers to that of his successor, 
Euergetes, so that we obtain an unbroken succession embracing 
the years 271 to 239 B.c. 

I give here in this order the list of dated vase inscriptions 
known to me. For information concerning the examples in 
New York and Athens I am indebted to Miss Gisela M. A. 
Richter and Dr. Miller respectively.} 


1. @apovdas Oewpos Kpns AzoAXwvios dia Capamiwvos Lud! Azre- 


(AAaov) . . . 
Merriam 7. Year, 271. Prats IX. 


2. in’ Ilepiriov..... L(?) (6a) Capariwvos....pu.... Mevwvos 
Kupnvio(v) . . . oBarns. 
Athens. Year, 267. PuApEgIoe 


3. un’ YrepBe(perauov) . . . du(a C)a(pamwwvos ...... Atov (?) 
Apxado(s).. .. a... . apecBe(vtov). 


Athens. Year, 267. Purare IX. 


4. Ata Sapariwvos Lx’ Hynovov tov AyAwdavovs. 
Merriam 8. Year, 265. Puare IX. 


5. Erovs evos kat evxootov pnvos Awv dia Capamiwvos Iepwidys 
Aaprwvos Pwxatevs apxiewpos. 


Merriam 9. Year, 264, Puate X. 


6. Lee’... 2 Gu)qvos . . 5) papyosi@ eames 


op. WO... -« 


Merriam 15. Year, 260. 


1 Merriam, the fundamental article, A..J.A. I, 1885; Athens: In the National 
Museum, unpublished; Breccia, Bull. de la soc. archéol. d’ Alexandrie, 1X, 
1907 ; Botti, Catalogue du Musée gréco-romain, 1901; Watzinger, Arch. Anz. 
1902, pp. 158 ff. ; Néroutsos, L’ancienne Alexandrie. 
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ie Ayovis Le! Topzueov. 
Breccia, Bull. 1907, p. 28. Year, 260. 


8. LoA! unvos Aaowov evvarn Attados Axapvay pe(A)Aaxk(vov). 
Botti 1778. Year, 249. 


9. LB! pyvos Tavdnnov dia Oevdorov Avdpouns Ezuyevovs Padacapvios 


Merriam 1: Year, 246. Puate X. 


10. Ly! Avov (c)e dia @eodorov ayopacrov Mewvdov Yapobpackos. 
Merriam 2. Year, 245. Puate X. 


11. Ld! Bavdckov in AdeEixpatouv ease 0 (?) Navxpartidov amraoas 
Kryowv(o)s. 
Watzinger 2. Year, 244. 
12. L6!' Awiov KO evoetsye Aevrepovos Aapwvos tov Eparwvidov Aorv- 
TaAaLews. 


Athens. Year, 244. Prater XII. 


13. Ata ®irwvos erous ¢' Havdixov ¢ MevexAcovs Kpytos nyepovos. 
Botti 1780. Year, 243. 


14. Le! Tavapov xe' d0a @eodorov ayopastov AvagiAaov tov Apioteos 
Axatov apxewpov Avjatov. 
Merriam 3. Year, 242. Puate XI. 


15. Le! Maywv xf’ Apradov tov Apoapov. 
Merriam 18. Year, 242. Priare XI. 


1G ROL? Nixia(Sov) ] dua Dirwvos erovs £ Avorpov t' (A)pitroKxXeous 
1 Eee a 
Botti 1784. Year, 241. 
17. Botti 1782: “Urne cinéraire dun mercenaire de la Gréce, 
mort en l’an 214 (i.e. 241 B.c.), avant notre ére.” 


18. Ata Birwvos erovs n! Avodvvacov 8 .... ovor.... 


Néroutsos 13. Year, 240. 


19. Ata Birwvos etovs n! Eavouxov xe! Bitwrov UTTApXov Tw Atavray- 
Spov tov Lavynoidnpov ox (¢ °). 
Watzinger 1. Year, 240. 


20. Ata Birwvos erovs 7! Acov vy! @arnros Kvdixnvov rpecBevrov. 
Botti 1786. Year, 240. 


21. LO’ Meyep . . . Aap(uastov) K(A)eapxou (Bew)pos Bor(wreos da 
@e)odorov ayopacr(ov).- 
Merriam 4. Year, 239, Puiare XII. 
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22. LO! YrepBeperacov X' Pappovd. £' TyxacHeov tov Atovvorov Podsov 


apeoBevtov dia Weodorov ayopacrov. 


Merriam 5. Year, 239. Puate XII. 
23. LO' Cwriwy KrAewvos Acros Gewpos Ta Cwrnpwa. eravyeAdwv 10. @codo- 


TOU ayopacTov. 


Merriam 6. Year, 239. Puiate XII. 


For the sake of convenience I have made the above list of the 
inscriptions alone. ‘The same order is adopted in the following 
brief description of the vases themselves, with a discussion of 
their inscriptions. The descriptions are based for Athens and 
New York on photographs, for Cairo on Watzinger’s statements, 
and for Alexandria, unless otherwise stated, on my notes. 

1. New York. Tharsyphos, a Cretan theoros. The burial 
was in charge of Sarapion. He held until the year 265 the 
office of depositing the ash-urns or, more probably, of keeping 
accounts of the acceptance and performance of offerings to the 
dead; for his successor Theodotos designates himself by his offi- 
cial title agorastes! (21-23), which is probably identical with 
the title agoranomos, which came into use in the time of Philo- 
pator, and that is equivalent to notary.2, He therefore probably 
drew up the document concerning the agreements entered into 
between the choachytae and the heirs of the deceased, such as 
have been preserved to us in the original. 

The man whose ashes were here interred was a Cretan and had 
come to Alexandria as a theoros.2 On the theorot I can now 
refer to the investigation by Boesch. He assigned the vases to 
a late date on the ground of the identification of the Egyptian 
with the Macedonian calendar. This point will be discussed in 
connection with the last two inscriptions. 

The shape of the vase is unique in our series of hydriae. The 

1 Merriam explained the title as ‘‘an official of the palace.’’ P. Meyer, 
Heerwesen der Ptolemaeer, p. 14, on Néroutsos No. 21, makes everything refer 
to military affairs. 

2 Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, II, pp. 2978, 349. 
Oehler, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Agoranomos, col. 885. 

3 A theoros seems to be mentioned also on a Hadra vase of the Rémisch- 
Germanisches Centralmuseum in Mainz, for the knowledge of which I am in- 
debted to Dr. Behn. Iam kindly informed that the inscription reads : Hpodotos 


.. (Oe)wpos AvTiye........ pos Teverwp Hpogu. 
4 Oewpds, pp. 133 ff. 
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form of neck and belly recalls most nearly the elegant: little vase 
15 of the year 242, but the foot is quite wretched. A similar 
shape is, for instance, that of the vase from the necropolis of 
Marion in Cyprus, the ornamentation of which might bring us 
into the period of our hydria.!_ Here the decoration is limited 
to a frieze of lotus buds and indistinct motives on the neck. 
Lotus bands occur also on a very fine pyxis in the Heidelberg 
collection, which is far better in technique than the other 
products of the later black-figured vase-painting, and also on 
the small hydria in the Wiirzburg collection already mentioned, 
which belongs among the successors of the Cabirium pottery. 
So shape and decoration are not opposed to the date 271 B.c., 
whereas they would not be so easily explained at the end of our 
series. 

2. Athens. The man whose urn we have before us came 
from Cyrene, and the burial was again in charge of Sarapion. 
The inscription is incompletely preserved. Edge of mouth and 
handle striped. Neck: laurel branch, under it a band with 
tassels. - Belly: sprays of ivy in the Cabirium manner, framed 
at the sides by network, above by short, vertical lines, the rudi- 
ments of an astragal. ‘The form of the vase is still squat. 

3. Athens. Sarapion is mentioned again. Here the office 
of the deceased is also mentioned. He was apeoBeutns, that is, 
he was sent as delegate to the festival from Arcadia to Egypt. 
Edge of mouth, handle, and neck as in No, 2. The shoulder, 
too, still has foliage ornament. On the belly less restrained 
sprays of ivy, which occupy only the upper half of the available 
space and are marked off below by a band with tassels. 

4. New York. Néroutsos read AzroAXwuatov instead of 
Ayrodavovs. P. Meyer (Heerwesen der Ptolemaeer, p. 18%) also 
assumes the reckoning by the years of the reign of Philadelphus, 
but he goes too far when he simply and unhesitatingly explains 
all those buried here as mercenaries and makes Philon, who is 
mentioned on some vases as having charge of the burial, the 
commander of the regiment. How does this.colonel come to be 
burying a mpeoBevrns (No. 20)? The ornamentation corre- 
sponds completely to that of the preceding hydria, except that 
a simple line forms the border below the sprays of ivy. 

1 Herrmann, l.c. p. 37, Fig. 28. 
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5. New York. Neéroutsos 40. The inscription is very care- 
fully written and exceptionally detailed. The number of the 
year is written out, which is nowhere else the case. ‘The reason 
for this may be the exalted position of the deceased architheoros. 
P. Meyer (J.c. p. 98°) reckoned properly here also by the years 
of Philadelphus, following Dittenberger, who gives “mense 
Julio anni 264 a. Chr. n.” as the date of the burial GSyll. inser. 
orient. graect, I, 37). 

The ornamentation as on No. 2, only very much more care- 
ful; the astragal is clearly recognizable. ‘There are added a 
wave pattern (‘“laufender Hund”) on the shoulder and spirals 
over the handle. The vase itself is very squat, whereas the 
next following is very much more slender. Between them is a 
gap not yet filled, of eighteen years. The necropolis of this 
time does not yet seem to have been found; but it would 
hardly offer much that is new, for we have a hydria of the year 
244 with the same ornamentation — though, to be sure, much 
more confused —as that of the year 271. But first a vase of 
uncertain date is to be mentioned. 

6. New York. The letters of the number of the year seem 
to be restored by Merriam. I am not acquainted with the orna- 
mentation. 

7. Alexandria. The form of the name of the month is usu- 
ally Topzratos; the spelling corresponds to the pronunciation, 
as, indeed, Greek was generally badly spelled.1 “La _ paleo- 
grafia certo ci richiama a un periodo non molto inoltrato dell’ 
eta tolemaica, fors’ anco del 38° secolo av. Cristo . . . con zone 
di decorazioni a elementi floreali e lineari, in rosso sporco” 
(Breccia). The vase was found with the splendid black 
statuette-vase published on p. 27 of Breccia’s report — a very 
important chronological indication and a proof that Phila- 
delphus is the only king by whose reign these twenty-five years 
can be reckoned. 

8. Alexandria. Néroutsos (15) dates the inscription in the 
year 146 and translates, restoring the last letters as weAAdxuop, 
“ Attalos Acarnanien, cadet.” He is followed by P. Meyer 
(.c. p. 5°), who takes perXraxtov as BacidLKds Trais. 

Ornamentation not very fine. Edge of mouth, handle, and 

' 16£. Calen. Reliefkeramtk, p. 168%. 
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neck as usual. On the belly, in the customary frame, the 
same branches as on the neck. 

9. New York. Néroutsos 32. Here Theodotos is mentioned 
as ayopaorns for the first time. Cf. P. Meyer, l.c. p. 11%. 

Edge of mouth, handle, and neck as usual. On the shoulder 
a branch of laurel; on the belly, below the customary sprays of 
ivy and in the usual frame, slender vine ornament, such as is 
found on some sarcophagi in Alexandrian adaptation of Apulian 
motives. Megarian bowls also show the same kind of orna- 
mentation. Theodotos continues as agorastes until the year 
239; from 243 to 240 Philon is associated with him. 

10. New York. Néroutsos 34. Wilhelm (Cl. R. XIII, 1899, 
pp. 78 f.) brought our Theondas into connection with a Theondas 
mentioned by Livy (XLV, 5) in the year 118. If the two men 
of the same name are to be connected, they might rather be re- 
garded as grandfather and grandson. 

The ornamentation exhibits not a little relation to the pottery 
of the western slope. Edge of mouth, handle, neck, and fram- 
ing of the field of decoration, as usual. In the field, net pattern 
and band of waving lines, with dots below. On the shoulder, 
band with tassels and reversed egg-and-dart. With this and 
the preceding vase that unattractive confusion begins which I 
have mentioned above in speaking of the pan from Egyed. 

11. Cairo. Néroutsos 85. In the word Navxpartiéov, the 6 
is a mistake for 7. The last letters are obscure. Watzinger 
suggests a statement of costs. ‘* Handle and horizontal handles 
with transverse lines. Neck: band of laurel with fruit. Belly: 
band of laurel, under it, ‘Spritzstreifen’ and to right and left 
net pattern. Under the lower handles a ‘Spritzstreifen’ going 
around the vase, and two lines.” 

12. Athens. Deuteroios, son of Damon, son of Eratonides, 
from the island of Astypalaea in the Cyclades. Probably er- 
voeusnt is a mistake for (é&)emvonce. ‘The decoration is very 
similar to that of No. 2, only much more confused. On the 
shoulder a wreath of leaves. 

18. Alexandria. Néroutsos 12. Referred by P. Meyer 
(l.c. p. 134) to the reign of Philopator. Philon is mentioned 


1 Zahn, Priene, p. 40327. An exactly corresponding example is in Alexandria. 
2 Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. l.c. p. 85. 
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as ayopaorns for the first time, for he must hold the same office 
as Theodotos and cannot be leader of the Neocretans, as Wat- 
zinger and P. Meyer, following Néroutsos and Botti, consider 
him.+ ‘This Philon happens to be mentioned by Polybius (CV, 65) 
as leader of a troop of horse in the battle of Raphia. That the 
fifth year of Philopator’s reign coincides with the date of this 
battle is an accident of the same kind as the coincidence of the 
first celebration of the Soteria with the date of the urn No. 23. 
That Philon buried the Cretan officer Menekles is as much a 
matter of chance as that he buried the hipparch Philotas 
(No. 19) and the Cyrenaean envoy Thales. It furnishes no 
information as to the date. 

Neck: loose leaves ; on the shoulder, rosettes ; on the belly, 
alternately forms like reeds and palmettes. This reed form ap- 
pears frequently on the deep, hemispherical faience bowls of the 
third century.? It is a simplification of those rich plant forms 
which are seen between the figures on the Athenian plate with 
reliefs published by me,? and is found on our Hadra vase No. 
16,-in the museum at Alexandria, in combination with an orna- 
mentation of vines which cannot be separated from that of the 
pediment of the siren sarcophagus from Memphis, now in Cairo ;# 
it belongs therefore to the first part of the time of the Ptolemies. 
Our specimen cannot then have been made as late as 217 B.c., 
an assumption for which no real reason can be found. 

14. New York. Again, as in the case of No. 5, an architheo- 
ros: Anaxilaos, son of the Achaean Aristeus, from Dyme. 
Edge of mouth, neck, and handle, as usual. ‘The rest of the 
decoration corresponds entirely to that of No. 9, which is four 
years earlher. On the shoulder is a frieze of arches. 

15. New York. A Persian. The Egyptian name of the 
month is employed instead of the Macedonian. |. Néroutsos 
reckoned correctly by Ptolemy III (No. 38), P. Meyer (Jc. 
p. 15") by Philadelphus. The vasé is advantageously distin- 
guished from the others by its elegant shape and attractive 


1 Arch. Anz. 1902, p. 158, and Heerwesen der Ptolemaeer, p. 9°°. 

2In the museum at Alexandria. Examples of the class: Wallis, Hgyptian 
Ceramic Art, I, pp. 83,178; F. von Bissing, Fayencegefdsse, 18030 ff. ; cf. Arch. 
Anz. 1909, p. 17, and Calen. Reliefkeramik, p. 7. 

3 Calen. Reliefkeramik, p. 21, Fig. 4. | 

* Watzinger, Holzsarkophage, pp. 33 ff. 
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decoration. On the front are two dolphins, one at each side of 
a vine, at the back hanging garlands fastened together ; instead 
of the net pattern an elegant serpentine line ; round the shoul- 
der a tassel ornament and a continuous spiral; round the 
neck a simple twig of leaves. Dolphins are frequent on 
Hadra vases! and also well known on Megarian bowls. For 
the garlands, compare the sarcophagus from Magdola which be- 
longs, according to the papyri, to the third century (Wat- 
zinger, l.c. p. 34). The rosettes over the garlands also recur 
here, and the motive of the long sides—ox heads with 
branches —is employed also on Hadra vases.? 

16. Alexandria. Probably to be restored Ayopnoews (Ago- 
resus in Caria). Aryopaorys is impossible, since Philon held 
this office. Besides, this is the place for the reference to the 
place of origin. ‘The ornamentation was mentioned under No. 
13; an approximate idea of it is given by the publication of a 
similar example in Sieglin-Schreiber, Die Nekropole von Kém- 
esch-Schukdfa, p. 160, Fig. 96a, from Cyprus. Neck, etc., 
decorated as usual. 

17. Alexandria. No details are known to me. 

18. Alexandria. Neéroutsos 13. Referred to Philopator by 
M. Mayer (J.c. p. 18). Ihave no knowledge of the ornaments. 

19. Cairo. Neéroutsos 14, referred to Philopator. Again 
an officer, buried by Philon, cf. No. 13. 

Neck: laurel band with blossom in the middle. Shoulder : 
“Spritzstreifen.” Belly : at the back, under the vertical handle, 
a palmette ending at right and left in sprays of vine, framed in 
network. In front three palmettes side by side, below them a 
black stripe running round the vase (Watzinger). 

20. Alexandria. An envoy from Cyzicus. On theneck the 
usual wreath ; on the belly sprays of ivy. 

21. New York. A Boeotian theoros. Theodotos, whom P. 
Meyer (J.c. p. 14) regarded also on occasion as a commander 
(on Néroutsos 21), again had charge of the burial. As on No. 
15, the Egyptian name of the month is given. 


1 Cf. also the pottery of the western slope published by Watzinger, J.c., and the 
Megarian bowls, e.g. that published by Zahn, Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, p. 61. 
The fragment of a Megarian bowl from Lesbos, black below and brown above, 
in Wiirzburg, has dolphins at the sides of a Corinthian column. 

2 Sieglin-Schreiber, I, p. 186, Fig. 118. 
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The decoration approaches very near to that of No. 14; the 
difference in date is only three years. On the shoulder a double 
frieze of arches ; the somewhat more simply drawn sprays of 
ivy are here combined with the ornament of the wave pattern 
(‘“‘laufender Hund’’) ; in place of network are serpentine lines, 
as on No. 15. 

22, 23. The last two inscriptions require more detailed dis- 
cussion. 

Much has been written about the Sotion inscription since its 
first publication by Merriam. He connected it with the first 
proclamation of the Soteria, which he reckoned by the reign of 
Philadelphus, so that he reached the date 277-276 B:c. Ditten- 
berger and Wilcken accepted his arguments, Néroutsos referred 
the inscription to the reign of Euergetes, and recently Boesch 
has chosen Philopator and dated the inscription in the year 
213 B.c.1 He is, however, not unaware that this involves a 
tearing asunder of our very closely connected series of vases, 
for Philopator reigned only seventeen years, while the inscrip- 
tions mention the twentieth and twenty-first years. ‘The Sotion 
vase stands in very close connection with those that precede, not 
only on account of the name of Theodotos, but also by reason of 
the decoration, which points, as we have seen repeatedly, to the 
middle of the third century. All the elements are here grouped 
together: the familiar sprays of ivy, the network, the wavy 
band. About the neck and on the shoulder are twigs. 

The other vase has been discussed still oftener, for on it the 
day of the month is given by the two calendars, Egyptian and 
Macedonian. The vase is dated by Merriam, Dittenberger, 
Bliimner, Wilcken, and Strack in the year 277-276, by Néroutsos 
in 239, by Boesch in 213, by Preuner in 202-201, and by Beloch 
in 172; we have thus the choice of five Ptolemies and a period 
of more than a century. 

The two vases belong together. To be sure, the ornament of 
the calendar vase is unusual,? but shape and decoration do not 

1 For references, see p. 388, note 1. 

2 It appears again in combination with wave pattern and sprays of ivy on No. 
2559 of the National Museum at Athens. The palmettes projecting horizontally, 
with their several parts separated, recall like motives on Gnathia vases, e.g. Rayet- 


Collignon, Hist. dela Céramique grecque, p. 329, Fig 128, Arch. Anz. 1909, No. 
35 (Figs. 1 and pl.) ; from Alexandria, Sieglin-Schreiber, I, pl. 66, 1. 
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differ from the others, and if we assume a different Ptolemy for 
each vase, the result is a purely arbitrary arrangement. The 
frequent recurrence of the names of Sarapion and Theodotos 
alone forbids us to separate the vases, which are closely bound 
together by uniform technique and ornament. 

Weighty arguments have been adduced against dating the 
Sotion vase in the year 277-276. Against the year 239, which 
would best suit our order of development, the assumption that 
the Soteria were a penteteric festival and the year would not 
fit has told heretofore. But the Soteria were celebrated every 
third year,! so that nothing stands in the way of the year 239, 
and we’ know now also that the festival was proclaimed not 
once only, but periodically. For all the reasons which I have 
tried to develop and express in this article, I must hold to the 
year 239 for the calendar vase also. | 

The chronological arrangement of our vases is not arbitrary. 
In the first place we have recognized with certainty that the 
series is uninterrupted, that its beginning and its end cannot 
be separated by more than a century. As the development 
now appears to us, it is bounded by the years 271 and 239 B.c. 
As a check on my results I asked Dr. Zahn without knowledge 
of the inscriptions to arrange the vases in accordance with his 
opinion concerning the development of the shape and the orna- 
ments, and to my great pleasure I am able to state that I had 
to make only unimportant transpositions in order to bring my 
arrangement into agreement with his. We may accordingly 
reckon the vases with large numbers for the years by the reign 
of Ptolemy II (the decoration consists essentially of the simple 
sprays of ivy adopted from the Cabirium pottery), while the 
vases with the names of Theodotos and Philon and the smaller 
numbers for the years must belong to the time of Euergetes. 
The beginning of the confusion in the feeling for ornamental 
rhythm coincides with this time. I have more than once called 
attention to the pan from Egyed. 

Nor is it permissible to descend with this whole class to the 
time of the next Ptolemies. We have seen that our hydriae 
are developed from styles of the fourth century, that they can- 
not, with reference to the circumstances of discovery, be brought 

1 Beloch, Griech. Gesch. III?, p. 415. 2 Boesch, Oewpéds, pp. 100 ff. 
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down much later than the middle of the third century, — the 
vases now in New York were found with coins of Philadelphus, 
— finally, all the parallel monuments, their decoration and their 
shape, point to the same time. 

We have found that the time of the manufacture of our vases 
was the second and third quarters of the third century B.c. 
An exhaustive investigation of figured decoration also, which 
our vases lack almost entirely, would unfold many other inter- 
esting relations and add further confirmation to the dating we 
have established ; but this we cannot undertake at present. 

RUDOLF PAGENSTECHER. 

HEIDELBERG, 


Correction. The inscription mentioned on page 408, note 3, is not, as there 
stated, on a Hadra vase, but on a fragment of a black-figured scyphus. — R. P. 
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THE TYCHAION AT IS-SANAMEN! 
[Puare XIII 


Tuis building is at Is-Sanamén, ancient Aere, in the northern 
part of the plain of the Hauran, and has been frequently 
mentioned by travellers. It was a temple sacred to Tyche, the 





Figure 1.— THe Tycwaion at Is-SAnamMin. 


goddess of fortune, a Tychaion, built in the twelfth year of the 
Emperor Commodus (192 A.p.), as we learn from a Greek 


1 Through the kindness of Professor Howard Crosby Butler, who has loaned 
me his notes and photographs taken on the American Archaeological Expedition — 
to Syria, I have been able to make the restoration of the temple here path re 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 417 
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inscription over the doorway.! The structure is in a fair state 
of preservation, having been used as a mosque until compara- 
tively recent times. ‘The front wall has been partially rebuilt 
and the great lintel has been reset at a lower level, while the 
apse or tribune has been filled up with rough stone. It is 
from photographs of these parts and from measurements taken 





Figure 2.— Puan or TycHAION. 


on the spot that this restoration has been attempted. The 
location of the building is particularly interesting, as the temple 
is surrounded on three sides (Fig. 1) by the waters of a 
large rectangular birkeh or reservoir, which was inclosed by a 
colonnade. 

In plan the building is nearly square (Fig. 2) and is entered 
from the north end, where there are three doorways, a large 


1 Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, 2413 f.; O.1.G., 
4554. 
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portal between two smaller entrances. Opposite the entrance, 
that is at the south, is an apse or tribune with a small rectangu- 
lar chamber on either side. The chambers are in two stories, 








Figure 8. —INTERIOR OF ‘TYCHAION. 


both of which have doorways opening into the naos on either 
side of the apse. The floor of the apse is elevated above that 
of the main room, and a narrow doorway leads from the apse 
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into the upper chamber on the west side. The apse is hidden 
from view on the exterior, being enclosed within the square of 
the temple plan; thus making the naos shorter from front to 
rear than from side to side. 

Although comparatively plain on the exterior, the temple 
was wonderfully rich in interior decoration. An order of 
four Corinthian columns raised on pedestals stands free from 
the south wall (Figs. 3 and 4). The columns carry an entab- 
lature on either side above the openings of the side chambers, 
and support an arch, upon which the members of the entabla- 
ture are carved, above the apse. Half columns, two on either 
side, are ranged along the side walls (Fig. 5) and quarter 
columns are placed in the northeast and northwest angles. 
These carry an entablature along the wall which reproduces 
the rich carving of that on the south wall. Brackets, for the 
support of statues, protrude from the wall between the half 
columns. There is no evidence to show that there were ever 
columns in the naos corresponding to the half columns on the 
side walls, and supporting arches in front of the apse and 
architraves on either side for the support of a stone roof. 
Moreover, if there had been some such arrangement of columns, 
there would probably have been in addition half columns on 
the north wall, corresponding to those on the south, to carry 
the arches and architrave across this face. Since, however, 
there are absolutely no signs of any such columns, it is probable 
that the naos had only this one interior order. In fact, the 
other arrangement would bring the arches so near together 
that the effect of the beautiful carving on them would have 
been lost. It is improbable that the building was roofed 
with wood, which at this period was becoming scarce in the 
Hauran,! and it is more than likely that the naos was left open 
to the sky, while a small roof was placed over the apse where 
the problem presented no difficulties (Fig. 6). Even if 
wooden girders had been used as the support of a roof, it is 
likely that the holes in which the ends of the beams were 
placed could still be seen. However, no such marks have been 
found, and this solution seems to be untenable. Although such 


1 De Vogtié, La Syrie Centrale, Architecture civile et religieuse, p.6.; Butler, 
Architecture and Other Arts in Syria, p. 11. 
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Figurre 6.—S1pE VIEW OF TYCHAION, RESTORED. 
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a hypaethral temple is without precedent in Syria, it would 
seem to be the only solution admissible here, for all the other 
examples of temples of equal size have columns in the middle 
of the naos for the support of the roof. It is unlikely that the 
arches of the apse would have been left exposed to the action 
of the winds and the weather, when it was such a simple 
matter to place a roof over them, thus affording them protec- 
tion and at the same time marking the temple conspicuously. 
The apse itself, which was practically a large niche, contained 
a statue which, according to an inscription high upon the 
curved wall, was gilded at the expense of one of the citizens of 
Aere.t 

Very probably the building was regarded merely as a wall 
to surround and protect the statue of the divinity. The archi- 
tectural effect is heightened by the colonnade, remains of which 
can be seen surrounding the birkeh. A base moulding, con- 
sisting of a fillet above a large cyma recta, runs partially 
around the building, which is raised high in the rear to elevate 
it from the waters of the reservoir (Figs. T and 1) and 
breaks away from the wall to extend around the birkeh at a 
little more than half the distance from the rear end. ‘There 
are four Corinthian pilasters at the angles of the temple, which 
support an entablature exactly similar in design to that of the 
interior. ‘The bases of the pilasters are raised on a high plinth 
above which there is practically an Attic base, a scotia between 
two torus mouldings. The capitals are of good design, al- 
though several refinements are lacking, owing doubtless to the 
difficulty of carving the hard basalt. The entablature consists 
of a double-stepped architrave, on the upper part of which is 
carved a meander with various designs in the spaces. Un- 
fortunately some of the carvings, probably the heads of pagan 
deities, have been hacked off by Christian or Mohammedan 
iconoclasts. The cymatium of the architrave consists of a small 
band of bead and reel, above which is an ovolo moulding carved 
with an egg and dart design, and over this a cavetto with a 
running foliate pattern. ‘The frieze is pulvinated and carved 
with a single guilloche motive with flowers at the corners of 
the building and at the springing of the arch as it curves over 


1 Waddington, op. cit. 2413h; O14. 4556. 
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the apse. Above this the cornice is gone and the cyma recta 
and fillet are entirely conjectural, although there is evidence 
for them from ruins at other places in Syria, notably in the 
temples at ‘Atil and Mushennef.! The foliate design on the 
cornice was commonly used, and it is improbable that this 
member would have been left plain, as the entablature is so 





Figure 8.— DETAILS BUILT INTO WALL. 


rich in decoration elsewhere. ‘The gable roof at the south or 
apse end has also been assumed from these examples. 

The main doorway (PLATE I) is of fine design, consisting of 
a flat moulding capped by an inverted egg and dart. This is 
surmounted by a small fillet, above which is a large pulvinated 
member which is covered by an inscription. Over this is 
another fillet, above which is a finely cut leaf and tongue, 
which in turn is surmounted by a plain band. Over this is a 
small bead and reel, with three beads touching one another, an 
ovolo carved with an egg and dart, this time in its normal 
position, and above this is a cavetto with a foliate design capped 


1 Butler, op. cit. pp. 345 and 349; Ward, A.J.A. XI, 1907, p. 4. 
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by a plain fillet. All these mouldings are returned at the sides 
of the doorway as supporting members for the lintel. The 
crowning members over the lintel have been assumed, but 
there is evidence for them. On the portal of the eastern ba- 
silica in the Seraya at Kanawat and also in the doorway of the 
so-called Philippeion at Shehba! such an arrangement can be 





Figure 9.— MouLpiInGs FROM A CROWNING MEMBER. 


seen. Immediately above the lintel in its present position 
(Fig. 8) are the fragments of three acanthus leaves which 
very probably formed the lower moulding of some such crown- 
ing member. These mouldings are so interesting that I have 
made a drawing at a larger scale than was possible in the ele- 
vation (Fig. 9). The relieving arch over the doorway is such 
a common feature in Syrian architecture that it is safe to assume 


1 Butler, op. cit. pp. 360 and 381, 
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it here. On either side of the main portal are two smaller door- 
ways which are hardly large enough to have served more than 
an ornamental purpose. ‘The mouldings are plain, and at either 
side of the lintel are two consoles or parotids which have no 
other than a decorative function. Above these doorways so 
much of the north end has been rebuilt that it is impossible to 
know exactly what the ornament was. However, in the photo- 
graph (Fig. 8) the remains of two small coupled and engaged 
colonnettes can be seen which must have been the supporting 
members for an entablature over a small niche. ‘The restora- 
tion of this niche has been based chiefly on that in the east 
facade of the basilica at Shakka.! , 

The columns of: the interior, as has been stated, are raised 
on pedestals which consist of a base, a die, and a cap. The 
shafts of the columns are built up in drums of varying heights 
and show both entasis and diminution. The entablature is simi- 
lar to that of the exterior, which has been described in detail. 
Between the columns at the south end and on either side of the 
apse are the entrances to the side chambers. The mouldings of 
the doorways are of simple design. Above them and resting 
upon them is a pulvinated member which is carved with a foli- 
ate pattern. This is crowned by a cavetto with fillets and a 
cyma recta. These mouldings act as the support for two small 
pilasters which flank the doorways of the upper chambers. The 
pilasters are well executed and carry a triple-banded architrave 
capped by a cornice moulding. Above this is a double scroll 
with flowers in the spaces. 

The temple was built throughout of black basalt in blocks 
of various sizes and sometimes of different heights, but finely 
cut and laid dry. Although it has been somewhat destroyed 
by its later occupants, much of the original beauty and charm 
remain. It is perhaps worthy of note that in plan the gen- 
eral outlines strikingly resemble those of the great Christian 
basilicas which followed it in the West. 

Louis Curtiss CUMMINGS. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
May, 1909. 


1 Butler, op. cit. p. 367 ; De Vogiié, op. cit. pl. 15. 
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A FRAGMENT OF A PAINTED PITHOS FROM 
CNOSSUS 


SoutH of the palace precinct at Cnossus there are several 
heaps of discarded potsherds which the English excavators 
generously put at the disposal of those interested. In clean- 
ing and assorting some specimens which I recently procured 
in this way for the Archaeological Museum at Yale University, 





Figure 1.— FRAGMENT OF PITHOS FROM CNOSSUS. 


I noticed that one of the fragments, which was handmade, was 
covered with stucco and still shows traces of painting. The 
clay is a dull red with a sprinkling of black specks. The 
fragment, which is 0.19 m. long, 0.12 m. high, and varying 
from 0.01 m. to 0.023 m. in thickness, still retains 0.01 m. of 
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the lip of the vase, otherwise it presents no smooth edge. A 
horizontal relief-band, 0.025 m. broad and projecting 0.005 m. 
at its highest point, encircled the vase 0.035 m. below the rim. 
Judging from the thickness and gradual curve of the fragment 
(see Fig. 2), the vase must have been a pithos. 

From the accompanying outline sketch (Fig. 1), for which 
I am indebted to Mr. John D. Whiting, it is clear that two 
female figures with their arms concealed in 
their long garments are walking to the right, 
approaching some plants. Their heads are 
painted on the relief-band, their feet are broken 
away. The first figure is 0.08 m., the second 
0.09 m. high. | They are roughly painted in 
silhouette without any details; not even the 
eyes are indicated. ‘The slip is yellowish gray, 
the figures a dull brown and in some places 
black. The foremost figure represents the well- 
known Minoan type of goddess with exaggerated 
uncovered breasts, and wears a peculiar flat 
headdress which projects behind her head. An 
unknown object about the shape of a grain 
: of wheat hovers in the air above the plants 
Ficure 2.—Ver- in front of her. The second goddess, who 

deere tt follows close behind the first, wears a high 

headdress similar to that of Eileithyia on the 
black-figured vase-paintings. She is accompanied by an ani- 
mal, perhaps a loness, to the left, lifting the right forepaw. 
There are no traces of other figures to the left, but let us hope 
that fragments of the same pithos may be found at Cnossus 
with figures to the right of the plants. Until then it will be 
difficult to attempt any explanation of the subject. 

So far as I know, pre-Mycenaean pithoi with human figures 
painted on stucco have not been noticed by the excavators in 
Crete, but it is probable that on thorough examination other 
examples of this class of pottery will be brought to light. 


PV Rss ie 
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THE SO-CALLED MOURNING ATHENA! 


IT may be permissible to add one more to the theories enter- 
tained about that beautiful relief in the Acropolis Museum 
at Athens, now widely 
known as the “ Mourn- 
ing Athena” (Fig. 1). 
In Volume VI of the 
American Journal of 
Archaeology Mr. Arthur 
Fairbanks published an 
excellent article on the 
subject, which serves as 
‘a natural point of de- 
parture for a new dlis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Fairbanks _pro- 
poses for this relief the 
assumption that the 
sculptor copied the fig- 
ure of Athena. from 
some famous statue in 
the round.” He assents 
to Graef’s view? that 
the style is that of the 
Attic School of the 
early fifth century under 
strong Peloponnesian in- 
fluence, and supposes the Figure 1.— Tue ‘* Mournina ATHENA.”’ 





1See A.J.A, VI, pp. 410 ff.: Monuments Piot, Ill, pp. 5 ff. ; Mvyueta ris 
“EAAdéos, I, p. 1; J.H.S. X, p. 267; Ath. Mitt. XV, pp. 22 ff. 

2 He finds precedent in the application of a similar assumption to the 
Eleusinian Relief in the National Museum at Athens. See Roscher, Lexikon, 
II, 1349 ff. 

8 Ath. Mitt. XV, pp. 22 ff. 
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original to have been a statue of the type of the Vesta Giustiniani. 
The inclination of the head, he thinks, may have been original, 
or it may be part of the adaptation. To the “received opinion ” 
that the pillar, toward which the goddess bends her head, rep- 
resents an inscribed stele,! Mr. Fairbanks raises the objection 
that a pillar of this type is very rarely? used for inscriptions. 
Lechat’s? theory that Athena is looking at a figure originally 
painted, not carved, on the top of the pillar, representing 
Erichthonius as a serpent issuing from a cista, Fairbanks finds 
weak, in that there is “no analogy for a column without some 
sort of capital on which the cista.might rest.” He follows 
Graef in believing that the bowed head denotes gracious good- 
will rather than mourning. ‘The new interpretation which he 
proposes is in his explanation of the pillar, which he takes to 
be the meta or goal-post, the symbol of the palaestra. This 
type of pillar on vases, he says, “‘ ordinarily denotes the meta.” 
He cites four instances* and adds “that the goddess of the 
Academy and of the Panathenaea should be thought of as pre- 
siding over the palaestra, is at Athens not at all unnatural.” 
He then goes on to publish a lecythus with white slip, one of 
those found in Euboea, 1880-90, now in the National Museum 
at Athens, 1968 (960). The figure painted on this—an Athena, © 
bare-headed, wearing the aegis, resting on her spear advanced 
in her left hand, and holding herself in a pose very like that 
of the goddess in our relief —may give some slight support 
to the theory which he states in his first paragraph, that the - 
relief is an adaptation from a statue in the round.® ‘This series 
of vases may be dated somewhere near the middle of the fifth 


1 Inscribed with names of dead Athenians, over whom Athena is mourning, 
J.H.S. X, 267 ; with Athenian treasury accounts, in which the patron divinity 
feels interest, Ath. Mitt. XV, pp. 24 ff. 3 

2 Graef cites only one instance. 3 Monuments Piot, Ill, pp. 5 ff. 

4 Munich Cat. Jahn, 199; Btsh. Mus. Cat. III, E. 389, cf. E. 631; Gerhard, 
Aus. Vas. 181; Roulez, Vases peints de Leyde, pl. XVII, 2. 

5 Mr. Fairbanks argues mainly from inconsistencies in treatment in the relief, 
following the principles applied to the Eleusinian Relief in the National Museum 
at Athens. The evidence furnished by this vase belongs to such a train of 
reasoning. There was (it has now disappeared) in the museum at Argos an 
adapted copy in relief of the Doryphorus of Polyclitus. See Collignon, Histoire 
de la Sculpture Grecque, Vol. I, 1892, p. 491, where an illustration accompanies 
the text. Mr. Fairbanks might have strengthened his argument by citing this. 
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century B.C. Fairbanks holds that the vase-painter and the 
-maker of the relief worked at about the same time, each deriy- 
ing his inspiration from a famous free-standing statue which 
belonged to the period of Peloponnesian influence on Athe- 
nian sculpture. _Thus he accounts for the archaic character 
of the relief. It should be noted that, in the scene depicted on 
the lecythus, a tall, slender “temple column” appears behind 
the goddess. In. this Fairbanks’sees a suggestion. that the 
original was a temple statue. | 

That the “Mourning Athena” is an adaptation in relief of 
some famous statue executed in the early years of the fifth 
century B.C. certainly seems probable. I agree with Graef and 
Fairbanks in believing that Athena is here not represented as 
sorrowful. But, after making the admission with Fairbanks that 
the pillar in the relief is neither an inscribed stele nor a column 
originally surmounted by a painted figure, is it possible to 
believe with him that this is the meta? Granted that this 
form of pillar “ordinarily denotes the meta . . . on vases,” } 
does not the unwonted connection of Athena with the palaestra, 
even in her beloved Athens, make as “large demands on the 
imagination ” as Lechat’s view, or Graef’s, or E. A. Gardner’s ? 

The theory which I propose involves no overt short-hand 
symbolism. ‘The pillar does not stand for Athenian dead, 
Athenian wealth, or Athenian athletes. Symbolism, however, 
which looks back to the dim past out of which Hellenic civili- 
zation grew, may be found here, according to my theory, which 
explains the pillar as the aniconic representation of Athena. 

It is necessary, then, to prove that a pillar is frequently 
associated with the figure of Athena in Greek art. 

1. Varvakeion statuette of Athena Parthenos, National 
Museum at Athens (Fig. 2).? 

The presence of a pillar here, in the shape of an unfluted 
Doric column on which the goddess rests her right hand, is 
important, inasmuch as it gives reason to believe that such 
a column was similarly placed in the chryselephantine statue 
by Phidias. The argument, long since familiar, runs as fol- 
lows: This Varvakeion statuette, dating probably from the 


1 Fairbanks cites only four examples. 2 Stais, Cat. No. 129. 
3 See Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque, I, pp. 546 and 547. 
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second century A.D., is generally admitted to be a most un- 
imaginative, but, so far as its size allows, faithful copy of its 
famous original. ‘Therefore we may infer that the copyist had 
authority for this column. Neither 
Pausanias+! nor Pliny? mentions such 
a detail; but this objection need not 
weigh heavily, for neither of those 
descriptions is exhaustively complete, 
nor does the one adequately supple- 
ment the other. ‘The point which is 
urged to the best advantage by those 
who are unwilling to regard the 
column as a part of the conception 
of Phidias, is one of aesthetics. They 
deny to the column any other func- 
tion than that of furnishing support 
to the outstretched arm strained with 
the weight of the Nike figure. There- 
fore they maintain that the column — 
whose appearance here argues its 
presence in the statue copied — was 
added to the great cult statue at some 
time after its completion, when repairs 
had become necessary. ‘To this objec- 
tion it may be replied that this is not 
the only copy of the Parthenos statue 
which shows the column. It appears 
also on : 

(1) An Attic bas-relief of Athena Parthenos from the fourth 
century B.C., in the Berlin Museum.? 

(2) An Athenian lead tessera on. which is Athena Par- 
thenos.* On a coin from Cilicia, of the fourth century B.c., 
bearing as type this figure, the column is replaced by a tree- 
trunk, eae oS arte to Collignon, misconception of its 
meaning.® 





FIGURE 2. — THE VARVAKEION 
ATHENA. 


1 Paus. I, 24, 6. 2 Plin, Neo ao ys. 

3 Schoene, Griechische Reliefs, p. 44. 

4 Von Sallet, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 1882, p. 152. 

5 Collignon thinks of the column only as a support for the hand. 
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(3) An engraved gem (Fig. 3) in the British Museum.! 
The late Mr. A. S$. Murray? considered the evidence of this 
gem an important contribution to the argument that a pillar 
was present in the Athena Parthenos 
statue by Phidias. ‘The intaglio de- 
sign on the gem represents that type 
of the goddess. Beneath the hand 
on which Nike is borne is a pillar or 
cippus, so short that it furnishes no 
support whatever. On this pillar 
is perched Athena’s owl. Even so, 
cippus and owl together do not reach 
as high as the outstretched hand. 
Murray believes that the owl and 
cippus “we must retain as part of 
the original design of Phidias, and | 
as probably being the source of the  ¥!eu"* 3.— Hxenravep Gem. 
pillar which the copyist has introduced into the Varvakeion 
statuette.” He does not suggest any meaning for this cippus.? 

We have, then, from four sources monumental evidence of 
the presence of a pillar in the Athena Parthenos statue. There 
remains an important piece of hterary evidence to consider. 
Plutarch remarks in his Life of Pericles, XII1:° Desdias rovrov 
[Tov sous] Snproupyos ev TH oTHAN avayéyparTat. What is this 
oTAn? Is this the mysterious o77An which is mentioned in 
two inscriptions dated 385-4 B.c.:° 9) otydAn 7) YarKh 1H ev TO 
IlapGevam, and ’Exatou |rédm évtedes [xa]ta tHv otn[Anv THY 





1A. S. Murray, Sculptures of the Parthenon, 1903, pl. XV. Collignon does 
not cite this gem. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 186-138. 

3 Murray’s theory given above he offers as an alternative to the opinion that 
the column in the Varvakeion statuette is a conventionalized olive tree, used for 
support to the hand. 

4 It may be a point worthy of note that in no extant copy of the chryselephan- 
tine statue of Zeus at Olympia does a column appear, although the technical 
problem of support for the hand bearing a figure was the same as in the Athena 
statue. Of serious warping in this Zeus statue we have evidence from the com- 
mission to repair it which Damapbon of Messene received. The argument may 
not be pressed, for monumental sources for the study of this statue are few. 

5 See Rheinisches Museum, 1888, p. 311. 

6 These inscriptions are cited by Jahn and Michaelis in Arz Athenarum. 
They are published: (1) C.L.A. II, 667, 5; (2) C..A. II, 670, 7. 
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yarKnv]? Certainly it seems reasonable to suppose that Phidias 
put his signature on some portion of his statue rather than on 
some bronze pillar or tablet in the ‘* Parthenon” or “ Hecatom- 
pedon.”! As our column may properly be termed a ory, it is 
tempting to believe that it was on this column in his statue that 
Phidias put his name. 

Does this argument as outlined lead us to believe that a 
column belonged to the original Athena Parthenos from the 
hand of Phidias? If it may 
be proved that a pillar is 
of ancient cult significance, 
what more fitting than that 
it should have had a place 
in this statue, which was 
adorned with every conceiv- 
able symbol of the worship 
of the goddess??_ I believe 
that in the Athena Par- 
thenos by Phidias there was 
a column placed, not for 
purposes of support, beneath 
the outstretched right hand. 
A pillar in columnar form is 
found in four copies of the 
Athena Parthenos statue: 
1. Varvakeion statuette ; 
2. Attic fourth century 
bas-relief; 3. Athenian tes- 
sera; 4. Greek gem with 
intaglio design. 

It will be seen by the 
list, as continued below, that the pillar is not confined to monu- 
ments of the Parthenos type. 

5. Pentelic marble relief, Athena Nike, Lansdowne House 


(Fig. 4).3 


1 The meaning of these words does not here concern us. 
2A.§8. Murray, op. cit. p. 138, retains the owl on the cippus as a detail in the 





Ficure 4.— Artic RELIEF. 


© original statue. 


3 Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 1882, Lansdowne, 59. 
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' This relief, in which Farnell,! like Michaelis, recognizes an 
Athena Nike, yields us valuable evidence. The exquisite carv- 
ing and modelling of the marble bear the characteristics of 
Attic relief work of the early years of the fourth century. The 
goddess is shown in profile, facing toward the right of the field. 
She stands resting her right hand on her hip. Bare-headed 
she is gazing thoughtfully at her helmet, held in her left hand. 
Leaning against her left knee is her shield, behind which 
stands a pillar or post, not waist-high, adorned with a simple 
Dorie capital. The shaft is partially concealed by the shield, 
so that it is difficult to make out whether the pillar is square 
or circular in section. It is more probably the former. On 
this pillar an owl perches. In the extreme right of the field is 
an olive tree, represented by thin, twisted branches extending 
to some height. ‘The presence of a pillar in this relief is, as 
previously stated, remarkably interesting. It stands quite 
apart from the figure of the goddess. Therefore there is not 
the slightest possibility that, in some free-standing statue which 
the maker of this relief may have copied, the pillar had any 
kind of supporting function. Nor did the artist intend it for 
a conventional representation of the olive tree, for that gift of 
Athena appears in its natural form beside the pillar. The point 
is not to be evaded. Here the pillar, 
like helmet, shield, olive, and owl, is 
manifestly an attribute. 
6. Roman medallion of Commodus 
Cig 5) 4 
On this medallion appear the branch- 
ing olive tree and the owl perching on 
apillar. Athena, in her Doric chiton, 
wears her helmet and carries her shield 
on her left arm, her spear in her left 
hand. As she strides off to the right 
of the field, she flings out her right arm toward the left of the 
field and gazes in that direction. By her left knee is a low altar. 
To her right, in the left of the field, is the pillar, a round column 





Figure 5. — RoMAN 
MEDALLION. 


1], R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1896, Vol. I, p. 347, pl. XVI. 
2Tmhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
1?) Hay ram @ 8 a 
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or post, on which her owl sits. Further to the left, beyond the 
pillar, is the olive tree. This coin-type is by some associated 
with the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, by others, with 
the western.t Miss Jane Harrison, in commenting? on the 
relief, points out the general likeness of the Athena, especially 
in pose, to the statuette in the National Museum at Athens 
known as the Epidaurus Athena statuette. The Athena on 
this medallion differs widely from the pensive bare-headed 
Athena Nike in Lansdowne House. But here as there the 
pillar is a conspicuous detail. Here as there it is impossible 
to account for it as an architectonic accessory in a statue or as 
a conventionalized olive tree. 

7. Coin of Athens showing Athena Nikephoros (Fig. 6).4 

The same pillar and owl appear on a coin of Athens of a 
class which, according to Furtwingler in Roscher’s Lexicon, 
s.v. Athene, originated in the fourth century. 
Athena stands to the right of the field, in 
profile, her right side turned toward the spec- 
tator. She is clad in the usual Doric chiton, 
wears her helmet, in her right hand bears Nike, 
in her left the spear. In front of her, to the 
right of the field, is coiled her serpent. Behind 
her is the pillar surmounted by the owl. Of 
this class of figures, the Athena Nikephoros type, there is an 
example in the Pallas of Velletri in the Louvre. 

8. Series of Panathenaic Amphorae (Fig. 7). 

The bird on the pillar at once suggests the famous series of 
Panathenaic prize vases. Uniformly on Panathenaic amphorae 
Athena Promachos is shown on the obverse panel advancing to 
the left. On either side of her, except in the earlest examples, . 
is a slender Doric column, as tall as the goddess herself, sur- 
mounted usually by a cock. Sometimes, however, in place of 
the cock appears a sphinx, a panther, a siren, or a vase. In 
the fourth century we find Triptolemus in his car, or Nike, 





Figure 6. 
ATHENIAN COIN. 


1 For bibliography see Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, op. cit. p. 180. 

2 Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 1890, 
pp. 442 ff., Fig. 45- 

8 Tbid., Fig. 28. 

4 Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, op. cit. pl. AA, I, p. 133. 
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occupying this position on the column. These symbolic fig- 
ures remove the possibility of explaining the two columns here, 
as elsewhere in vase-painting, as a means of indicating a temple 
structure. The cock, 
which usually surmounts 
the columns, has been 
explained as the bird 
of the games.! This is 
hardly satisfactory. Cer- 
tainly the cock was a 
common votive  offer- 
ing among the Greeks.? 
Furthermore we meet 
him in the cult of As- 
clepius.® And if the 
cock symbolizes the Pan- 
athenaic Games, ought 
not sphinx, panther, si- 
ren, Triptolemus, Nike, 
or vase to serve a simi- 
lar purpose? On _ the 
contrary, these figures 
seem to have cult sig- 
nificance. It looks as 
if this Athena had been 
originally, as Miss Har- 
rison suggests, simply a localized development of an ancient 
nature goddess. At any rate these pillars deserve a place 
in our list. It will be found that the difficulty raised by two 
pilars in place of one is unimportant. 

9. Lecythus. National Museum, Athens, 1968. 

The vase which Mr. Fairbanks, quoted above, publishes in 
support of his theory concerning the “Mourning Athena” 
relief may or may not belong in this list. On this lecythus® 





FicgurE 7. — PANATHENAIC AMPHORA. 


1 See H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, 1905, Vol. I, p. 390. 
2W.H.D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 1902, passim. 

8 Ibid., 204, 297. 

4 J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 1908, p. 801. 
5 See A.J.A. VI, p. 413, Fig. 2. 
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there is behind the Athena figure a single slender Doric column 
as lofty as the two columns on the Panathenaic amphorae. 
Mr. Fairbanks says,! ‘The column is a familiar convention of 
the vase painter to indicate a temple and suggests that we are 
dealing with a temple statue.” This may be very true. At 
the same time it is unusual to find a column on a vase with a 
single figure. Be this as it may, too much importance is not 
to be attached to the evidence of this vase in this particular. 
It is cited here, since the previous discussion of the vase raises 
the question. 

10. Gem representing Athena and Zeus.? 

This gem Farnell cites? in illustration of the Athena Hygieia 
type. He remarks that, while it is a very inferior representa- 
tion, it ““seems to be trustworthy.” The slight doubt impled 
in this statement makes it desirable to use the gem with 
caution. Before a seated Zeus figure stands a woman, hel- 
meted, clad in Doric chiton. On her right hand, outstretched 
as in the Parthenos and Nikephoros types, is balanced the 
snake of Hygieia. Beneath the arm is a plain Doric column. 

It would seem that in the preceding passages examples have 
been given in sufficient number to make profitable an investi-. 
gation of this pillar which appears on these Athena monuments. 
A pillar has been found with the following types of this 
goddess : — 

Athena Parthenos. 

Athena Nike. 

Running Athena — connected with pediments of Parthenon: 
Athena Nikephoros. 

Athena Promachos. 


Athena Hygieia. 
7. “Mourning” Athena. 


oR oe No 


This pillar has been seen to be an attribute of the goddess, 
not an architectonic detail or a conventionalized tree. It is 
probably significant that with it are associated various symbols 
of Athena, —the owl, sphinx, panther, serpent, vase, and Nike 
figure. 

1 A.J.A. VI, p. 415. 

2 Published by Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler der alten Kunst, 2d ed., 2. no. 
226. 

3 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, I, p. 347, pl. XVIII, C. 
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It is not unnatural to turn to the painted vases for some clew 
to the meaning of this pillar. Walters gives a list! of types of 
Athena which appear on Greek vases, of which series two2 
have bearings here: (1) Athena between two lions, on early 
vases; (2) Athena represented in xoanon form. 

The first of these types finds a parallel in Mycenaean monu- 
ments, on which frequently a divinity appears adored or guarded 
by lions, arranged one on either side. The “ Lions’ Gateway ” 
at Mycenae is a conspicuous example, if Dr. Arthur Evans has 
correctly traced the development of this group on Mycenaean 
monuments in his valuable article? on “ Mycenaean Tree and 
Pillar Cult.” The existence of such a cult he proves by exam- 
ples from extant remains. The process of development, he 
finds, seems to have been as follows: first comes the idea of 
the tree as the vehicle of divine presence. Then this sacred 
tree is conventionalized into a pillar, a baetylic form of deity, 
the “pillar of the house.” The pillar is uniformly of that 
peculiar Mycenaean shape which is supposed to have been the 
ancestor of the Doric column. While one pillar is the rule in 
this cult, Evans has found examples of-two, three, and more 
which are baetylic.¢ Monsters appear in pairs in heraldic 
grouping with the pillar, as adorers or guardians — griffins, 
sphinxes, and lions. ‘The next step is the substitution of the 
anthropomorphic form of divinity for the pillar. Here the 
pillar is'shown to be bi-sexual, for it is replaced sometimes by 
a male divinity, sometimes by a female. The early Athena 
type in Greek vase-painting is parallel to this. In that case 
Athena is certainly little more than a form of that ancient 
woman divinity, whence Miss Harrison® traces the various 
goddesses of the Greeks. In the pictorial process of change 
the god or goddess is finally represented in human form beside 
the sacred tree or pular, which, at first, was the representation 
of deity.6 Evans says:’ “On cylinder seals of the Cypro- 


1 Walters, op. cit. II, pp. 39 and 40. 

2 The numbers are 11 and 21 in the series. 3 J.H.S. XXI, pp. 99-204. 

4 Cf. two columns on Panathenaic amphorae. 

5 See Prolegomena, ch. VI, ‘‘ The Making of a Goddess.”’ 

6 On Prometheus and Pillar Cult, see J. E. Harrison in R. Arch. X, 1903, 
pp. 429-431. 

7 Op. cit. p. 166. 
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Mycenaean class there is also a Lion Goddess. On an example 
from Salamis a seated female divinity holds in her left hand a 
bird, perhaps a dove, and places her right on a low pillar, rep- 
resenting her baetylic form, behind which is a rampant lon, 
who, resting one paw on the pillar idol, raises the other in the 
act of adoration.” 

Evans cites interesting parallels to this primitive cult among 
the Hebrews, and suggests that the ancient groups of stones in 
western Europe point to similar religious belief. Farnell? notes 
survivals of Tree and Pillar Cult in classical Greece and Italy: 


Stone representing Thespian Eros. 

Wood column representing Theban Dionysus. 
Pillar in Apollo statues. 

Omphalos of Apollo. 

Two pillars of Arcadian Zeus on Mt. Lycaeon. 
Square image of Zeus Neleios at Tegea. 
Terminus at Rome. 

Jupiter Lapis 
Jupiter Fagutalis 
Ficus Ruminalis. 
Niger Lapis of Romulus. 


) 3 
f Graeco-Roman reliefs. 


Ea ig. Senge ett ales ae ote et eee 


1 bt 


To this list we may well add Athena. Out of these dim 
beginnings before the Hellenic era she must have come with 
many symbols which once had to do with savagery — her aegis, 
her owl, serpent, griffins, and sphinxes. Her temenos of the 
sacred olive? near the Erechtheum seems to point to this tree 
cult, as does the offering of olive oil to her.? And surely in 
this pillar we have her aniconic image. Tertullian bears wit- 
ness to this when he says:* “Quanto distinguitur a crucis 
stipite Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudz palo 
et informi ligno prostant ?” Doubtless by the fifth century the 
Greeks had forgotten, if they ever knew, Athena’s ancestry. 
In her pillar the Athenians probably saw merely a symbol of 
her protection. As Pindar speaks of Hector® as Tpotas apayov 
aotpaBy Kxiova, and as the pillar of the Lions’ Gate at Mycenae 

1 Cults of the Greek States, I, pp. 18 ff. and Arch. Rev. II, pp. 167 ff. 

2 Ci. Evans, of. 7S. Xl) Pig, 2. 

3 Evans cites an instance where a Mycenaean goddess partakes of the fruit of 


her sacred tree. 
4 Tertullian, Apolog. 16. § Ol. Ly 145. 
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was the pillar of the city’s strength, so is Athena the avrépeopa 
of her city.t. How much of cult significance may be argued 
from the presence or absence of the pillar in any given statue 
may be beyond the possibilities of investigation. 

The xoanon form of the goddess, mentioned by Walters as 
the twenty-first type in his lst, is of frequent occurrence on 
the vases, where it represents an image or idol of the goddess. 
The word zoanon, as used here by Walters, denotes a statue 
which is a pillar or column on which the human head, arms, 
hands, and feet are indicated. Such a form marks the passing 
from the aniconic to the iconic stage in religion. It should be 
borne in mind that in the tale? of how Diomedes and Odysseus 
stole away the Palladium, the sacred xoanon of Troy, they were 
prompted to the theft by the knowledge that so they would 
deprive the city of its “luck.” The pillar-like idol is the prop 
of the state. The Athena xoanon, as it appears on vases, is 
uniformly of the Polias type. On a red-figured lecythus in 
the National Museum at Athens® appear both Athena and her 
xoanon. ‘The scene depicted is the Judgment of Paris, where, 
curiously enough, the other two goddesses are not present. To 
a series of xoanon forms‘ belong two representations of Athena, 
cited by Farnell,® in which the lower part of the body is in 
Herm shape. ‘These are a coin of Melos and a marble relief 
from Melos.® Here, too, seems to belong that peculiar Spartan 
type, Athena of the Brazen House,’ a strangely conventionalized 
figure, suggesting at once not merely a xoanon, but the Myce- 
naean form of pillar with top of greater diameter than base. 

It is now left® to form some conjecture about the type of 


1] merely apply Mr. Evans’s thought to Athena. 

2 Cyclic Legend. Dictys Cret. 1, ch. 5; Dionys. Hal. 1, ete. 

8 Collignon et Couve, Cat. no. 1942. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 307. 

4 Jahn, De Minerv. Simulac. pp. 23-24, suggests that the trophy in some 
monuments of Athena Nike may be regarded as her fpéras, or rude image, a 
xoanon form. Farnell, op. cit. I, p. 389, sets this theory aside as being insuffi- 
ciently proved by Jahn. 

5 Farnell, op. cit. I, p. 388. 

6 Jahn, Jb. Arch. I. 1893, Taf. 3, 7, and 8. 

7 Farnell, op. cit. 1, Coin Plate A, 23. 

8 The investigation of the pillar raises several important questions. What 
was signified by the custom of offering votive pillars (see Rouse, op. cit. pp. 83, 
94, 278, 342; Borrmann, in Jb. Arch. I. IL, pp. 269 ff.) to Athena and other 
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Athena which we may suppose the artist of the “ Mourning 
Athena” relief to have copied. Preliminary to this there are 
two words yet to be said about the pillar. First, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish sharply between the pillar as aniconic image 
and the conventionalized olive tree which sometimes appears as 
a tree-trunk.!_ The one form it is impossible to mistake for the 
other, but it is easy to confuse the meaning of the two. ‘The 
ancient baetyl survives in the cult asa stone pillar. Granted 
that the baetyl itself had its origin in the reverence paid to a 
sacred tree? as the abode of deity or as deity, the baetyl means 
not tree, but divinity. It develops into the anthropomorphic 
image, beside which it often stands, whereas the branching tree- 
trunk in Athena monuments represents the tree, which came to 
be associated with the goddess by the process of development, 
whereby the divinity appears in the two forms, human and bae- 
tylic, beside a sacred tree. The monuments discussed above, 
which show both baetyl and olive tree, point the way to this 
important distinction. The pillar in the “ Mourning Athena” 
relief is too uncompromisingly a post to be taken for a tree. 
The second word to be spoken is the statement that this ancient 
aniconic image, whose original meaning was lost in classical 
times, when it survived as a symbol, appears in several forms, 


—as Doric column, short or tall, as cippus, as unadorned post, 


and as a short post with a capital. 

The study which I have attempted does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, but it is sufficiently complete to warrant some 
generalizations and inferences. If we review the types of 
Athena in which a pillar appears, we shall find that they are 
these: Parthenos and its cognate, Nikephoros; Nike; Hygieia; 


Promachos ; while the ancient xoanon, the columnar image, is © 


deities, and of placing a pillar under votive tripods? (Rouse, op. cit. p. 1565.) 
Is special meaning to be attached to the columns on which archaic female figures 
were mounted? Was it possibly religious, rather than artistic, feeling which 
prompted the use of xépac in place of columns as supporting members in archi- 
tecture? A bare formulation of such questions is all that may be attempted 
here. 

1 See above, Cilician coin cited by Collignon in studying Parthenos statue, 
published by Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, op. cit. pl. Y, XXII. 

2 Deity in primitive times was conceived as residing in a sacred stone as often 
as in a sacred tree. The baetyl was probably often a meteorite. 
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best associated with the Polias type.! Farnell? takes the 
Parthenos by Phidias to have been the Polias under more 
peaceful aspect. The Nike,’ he says, is a kindred conception, 
although very differently expressed in art. Hygieia,* he finds, 
was, 1n the two certain monuments® which we have of that 
type, represented, not after a fashion corresponding to her un- 
warlike name, but as a martial goddess, armed in the usual way, 
charging in the front of battle. The running Athena on the 
Commodus medallion, a type associated, as we have seen, with 
the Parthenon pediments, is of this variety. The word Pro- 
machos speaks for itself. It is noteworthy that the antique 
ayaXpa on the Acropolis, the image generally called Polias, is 
also called Promachos® and Poliouchos.? It would seem then 
that the pillar belongs to those monuments wherein the type 
refers to Athena in her capacity of warder and defender of the 
city. And what shall we think of the Athena in our relief? 
She wears her helmet; therefore it is probable that this is not 
Nike. Athena Hygieia seems to have been one of the less 
common types of the goddess,? and the extant copies of the 
type do not suggest this relief. The Parthenos of the artistic 
‘type created by the genius of Phidias is certainly not the sub- 
ject of our relief. Quite as clearly this is not Athena Proma- 
chos. The figure in the relief is very simple and maidenly. 
Our Athena is a xdépyn. She is that helmeted xépn who is 
4 A@nvaia xepn. But she is not in battle array. She does not 
wear the dread aegis, nor does she carry her shield. She leans 
pensively on her spear, while she looks down upon her people. 
And in a conspicuous position is a symbol of her divinity, not 
her serpent, nor her owl, nor her olive, but her own aniconic 
image which once meant “the pillar of the house.” Who other 
than Athena was “the pillar of the house” of Athens? Truly 
this may well be an artistic type of Athena Polias or Poliouchos, 


1 See Jahn and Michaelis, Arv Athenarum, 1901, p. 68. 

2 Op. cit. I; p. 338. 3 Op. cit. I, pp. 338 ff. 4 Op. cit. I, pp. 346 ff. 

5 (1) Athena Hygieia from Epidaurus, Nat. Mus. Athens, Harrison and 
Verrall, op. cit. Fig. 23; (2) ex-voto relief of Athena and Asclepius, Nat. Mus. 
Athens, published B.C.H. 1877, p. 164, no. 34. 

6 Zos. 5, 6, 2. Possibly a blunder on the part of Zosimus. 

7 Theodoret. Graec. affectt. cur. 8, 30. Schol. Aristid. IIT, p. 657 D. 

8 Farnell, op. cit. I, p. 341. 9 Farnell, op. cit. I, p. 348. 
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the watcher over her people, the dignified maid who will pro- 
tect her own. Athena IloNas, almost the [lous itself in the 
minds of the Athenians, stood for the city, of which Pindar! 
sang : — 


S) \ \ \9 , Neg ee 
© Tal AuTapal Kal loorédavor Kat GocdipLou 


"EAAdOos epeopa, KAewval APavat, danoviov rroArleOpov. 


FLORENCE M. BENNETT. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


1 Pindar, Frag. 54 and 55 (Croiset), 76 and 77 (Schroeder). 
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THE GROUP DEDICATED BY DAOCHUS AT 
DELPHI 


[Pirate XIV] 


AMONG the discoveries of the French excavators at Delphi 
in the year 1894! was a long stone pedestal (Figs. 1, 2) facing 
to the south, situated on a high terrace behind and above the 
tripods of Gelon, and close by the precinct of the Thessalian 





Figure 1.— PrpEstaL OF THESSALIAN GROUP, DELPHI, FROM EAST. 


hero Neoptolemus. In its top are cut nine cavities to receive 
the plinths of marble statues (Fig. 1). Inscriptions on its face, 
under every cavity except the one at the east end, tell us that 
eight of the statues represented members of one Thessalian 
house. The unnamed head of the line may also have been 


1 Gazette des Beaux Arts, XIT (1894), p. 452. 
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Figure 2.— PEDESTAL OF THESSALIAN GROUP, DELPHI, FROM SOUTHEAST. 
9 9 


a member, but the omission 
of its inscription is rather 
against such a supposition. 
The whole group was dedi- 
cated by the Daochus whose 
statue stood second from the 
west end; and Preuner’s in- 
vestigations have shown that 
it was in all probability a repro- 
duction in marble of a group 
of bronze figures set up by 
Daochus in his home-city, 
Pharsalus.! Marble statues 
appropriate for the pedestal 
were found directly beside 
it, or to the south and south- 
east within a radius of about 
thirty metres. These were 
first published and discussed 
by Homolle in the Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellénique, 
XXI A891), pi ae 
Later, the group having ac- 
quired new interest through 
the connection of one of 
its figures (the well-known 
Agias, Fig. 15) with Lysip- 
pus,? it was again more ex- 
haustively treated in the 
B:O.H. XXIVIE Clase. 
421 ff. The purpose of the 
present paper, which is based 
on studies made at Delphi 
in the spring of 1908, is to 
discuss not the connection of 
the Agias with Lysippus, but 
the group as a whole, sug- 
gesting changes in the assign- 


1 Preuner, Hin Delphisches Weihgeschenk. ‘2 Preuner, op. Cit, 
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ment and arrangement of the figures, and offering a new 
restoration.! 

The inscriptions? show that the figures were arranged in 
order of descent, beginning at the right, and establish the 
following genealogy: 3 


I. Inscription lacking. 


Aparus. ca. 504 B.c. 
II. Acnonius. ca. 471 B.c. 
(Tetrarch of the Thessalians.) 
| 

III. Agias.4 IV. Telemachus. V. Agelaus. ca. 438 B.c. 

(Pancratiast. ) ( Wrestler.) (Boy runner.) 
VI. Daochus I. ca. 431-404 B.c. 

(Ruler of Thessaly for 27 years.) 
SVT. Sisyphus I. Chole B.C: 
(Warrior.) 

VIII. Daochus I. 339-332 B.c, 


(Dediéator, Tetrarch of the Thessalians, Hieromnemon of the Amphictyons.) 
; 
IX. Sisyphus II. ca. 306 B.C. 


The group, therefore, consisted of three athletes, four states- 
men, the son of the dedicator, and one unknown figure. The 
statues and fragments of statues which Homolle assigns to 
the group and the positions in which he places them are as 
follows: 

Cavity I.° Nameless. — No statue was found to fit, but it 
was inferred from the size and shallowness of the cavity that 
the figure which stood here was draped to the feet. 

Cavity II. Acnonius. — A plinth with booted feet attached 


1 The dimensions and a description of the pedestal are to be found in B.C.H. 
XXIII (1899), pp. 424-426. 

2 Published in B.C. H. X XI (1897), pp. 592-594. 

8 Generations have been calculated at 83 years each, not 30 years.. Thus our 
dates differ from Homolle’s. 

4 May not Agias have won his Olympic victory in 460 B.c.? This is the only 
unfilled place in the Olympic lists between 480 and 448 s.c. After that date he 
could hardly have been an athlete and have had a son ruling Thessaly from 431 
to 404 B.c. 

5 See Pirate XIV and Fig. 1. 
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(Fig. 3) and a torso broken at the knees, neck, and shoulders. 
The torso is draped in a tunic with short sleeves, over 
which is thrown a heavy cloak, draped on the right shoulder. 
The figure rested its weight about evenly on both feet; the 
right arm hung at the side; the left was raised and extended, 





FigtrrE 38.— PLINTH WITH FEET OF ACNONIUS. 


tossing the cloak up over the left shoulder and breaking its 
stiff surface into great harsh folds. The head seems to have 
been turned somewhat to the right. 

Cavity III. Agias.— The statue? (Fig. 15) now famous 
from its connection with Lysippus: a nude youth somewhat 
shorter than Acnonius, standing with the weight on the right 
leg, the left set easily at the side, and both arms hanging quietly. 
Only the left hand, the right forearm, and parts of the legs 
between calf and ankle are missing. 

Cavity IV. Telemachus. — A torso (Fig. 4) which, in 
dimensions, agrees (within a centimetre) with the statue 
assigned to cavity III, and which in pose forms a pendant 
to it, the weight resting on the left leg, and the shoulders 


1 Fouilles de Delphes, pl. LXVI. 2 Tid. pl. LXITI. 
AGIAS Torso 
§ Pit of neck to top of pubes... . . «2° Sele eOvpOD einem rem 
Between nipples... 4. 26.03 «se 0 
Breadth of hips’... w fy; So nee ee 


4In the inscription Telemachus is called the ouddergos of Agias. 
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drooping to the right. The legs are broken off short at the 
thighs, but enough remains to persuade Homolle that he is 
justified in restoring the left foot advanced and the right drawn 
somewhat back. Head and arms are missing. A head 
(Figs. 10, 11, 12),! which was 
found not far from this torso 
and shows close affinities in 
style with the head of the 
Agias, he is deterred from 
connecting with this torso by 
its smaller proportions and 
the shape of the break at the 
neck. But he feels the de- 
sirability of finding a place 
for it in the group. 

Cavity V. Agelaus. —A 
slight, youthful figure (Fig. 
5) about 0.15 m. shorter than 
the Agias,? resting its weight 
on the right leg, the left 
(according to Homolle’s in- 
terpretation ) drawn back. It 
leans heavily with the left 
elbow on a bearded herm. 
Thus the right hip is thrust 
well out, giving the body Figure 4.— Torso FORMERLY ASSIGNED 
something of the “Praxi- TO TELEMACHUS. 
telean” pose. The drapery (By permission of Alinari Bros., Florence.) 
that hangs from the left shoulder is rendered by a few clean- 
cut, vigorous folds. Missing are the head, the right arm, 
part of the left forearm, the left thigh and knee,’ the feet and 
plinth. From indications on the neck the head seems to 
have been turned somewhat to the left and to have drooped 
a little. 





1There connected with another torso. 

2 Restoring the head in proportion. 

3 When Homolle wrote, nothing of the left leg had been found. Since then, 
the part from below the knee to the ankle has been identified and is exhibited 


with the figure. 
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Cavity VI. Daochus I. —A statue (lig. 6) slightly smaller 
than the Acnonius, of which the head and neck, part of 
the right shoulder, the 
finger-tips of the right 
hand, the right leg be- 
low the calf, the front 
half of the left foot, 
and the plinth are lost. 
Head and neck were 
originally of a separate 
piece of marble, as also 
the right arm, now 
broken away from the 
torso, in which the 
dowel-holes may still be 
seen. The figure stands 
about evenly on both 
feet. Its cloak, fastened 
on the right shoulder, 
enfolds the body lke a 
sheath, barely indicating 
the outline of the left 
arm bent up across the 
breast. The right arm 
hung motionless at the 
side. High shoes were 
worn, similar to those 
worn by Acnonius. 

Cavity VII. Sisyphus 
I.—A_ figure! of ap- 
proximately the same 
height as the preceding, 
discovered in two pieces 





Figure 5. — TELEMACHUS. 
(Formerly called Agelaus.) which fit by direct con- 


tact: the plinth with 
the feet and legs (shod like the other draped figures), and the 
torso with the arms. Missing are the head and neck (formerly 
a separate piece set into the torso), the right arm from just 


1 Foutlles de Delphes, pl. LXV. 
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below the elbow, and the left hand, both of which had been 
made separately and dowelled into place. The figure stands 
firmly on the right leg, drawing the left well back, and resting 
the left elbow lightly on a tree-trunk. The right arm was 





Ficure 6. — Daocuus I. 


raised to the level of the shoulder. The costume is essentially 
that of Acnonius and Daochus I; but this time the cloak has 
been discarded and flung in a tumbled mass over the left arm, 
allowing full view of the tunic, whose soft material follows the 
contours of the flesh in little clinging folds as if wet. 
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Cavity VIII. Daochus II. —A plinth (Fig. 7) with a shod 
left foot and a bit of the right foot is all that is preserved. 
From this, however, it can be determined that the figure was 





Figure 7.— PLINTH AND FEET oF Daocuus II. 


draped! and stood with the left foot advanced and firmly 
planted, the right drawn back. 

Cavity IX. Sisyphus II.— An heroic statue (Fig. 8) of a 
boy of fifteen or sixteen, complete except for the head, the right 
arm, and the left hand. In pose it is not unlike the Agias, 
save that a cloak hangs from the left shoulder,’ is wrapped 
around the bent left arm, and falls thence in long folds to 
below the knee, partly concealing the support on which the 
arm rests. 

This statue Homolle includes in the group in its final 
state; but on account of its great size it could not, he thinks, 
have been a part of the original design. In point of fact, it 
overtops the next tallest figure, Acnonius, by a full head.? 
“A certain Roman roundness and indecision of rendering” ? 
he feels is accounted for by the immature age of the boy. He 


1 Boots would hardly have been worn by a nude figure. 

2 See restored drawing, Fig. 21 A. Measurement from pit of neck to plinth, in 
the case of Agias, 1.57 m.; of Sisyphus II, 1.91 m. 

8 B.C.H. XXIII (1899), p. 461. 
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thinks, however, that the group 
as first planned consisted of seven 
figures, beginning with the Ac- 
nonius and ending with the Dao- 
chus II; that to this was added, 
probably within a decade, the 
youthful son of the dedicator, 
and not much later its pendant 
at the other end. In the latter 
case the omission of the inscrip- 
tion would, he thinks, favor the 
theory of later addition. 

In this group Homolle rather 
unsuccessfully attempts to dis- 
cover a certain symmetry and 
unity, and to infer therefrom the 
principle of composition that lay 
in the minds of the sculptors. 
A fresh study of the material 
has led us to the conclusion that 
Homolle’s arrangement of the © i 7 
figures is not altogether correct, ‘Miia waaius cme 4 
and that the group can be materi- eae 8. —So-care Sisyruus I. 
pilpeiarayed by certain changes, ‘0m feuties de Delphes, pl. LXVIIL,) 

The figures were assigned to the group and to their indi- 
vidual positions in accordance with five criteria : 





The place of finding. 

The marble (which is Parian of a fine quality). 

The size, style, and technique. 

The costume. 

5. The shapes of the plinths, or, where these were destroyed, the probable 
' position of the feet. 


ht a bed Pa 


The plinths of the statues assigned as Agias and Daochus II 
were actually found in stu, so that their identification cannot 
be questioned. In the case of the other figures the evidence is 
not so decisive and demands scrutiny. 

The plinths of Acnonius, Sisyphus I, and Sisyphus II are 
said to fit their cavities exactly. Where the first of these was 
found is not stated, but the torso to which it seems to belong 
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was lying near the east end of the pedestal, not far from cavity 
II, the position assumed for it. The Sisyphus I was found lying 
behind the pedestal, directly opposite the seventh cavity, to 
which it is assigned. But for the Sisyphus II the place of 
finding is less favorable evidence. It lay with statues and 
bases from other monuments on the low terrace south of the 
Thessalian pedestal, about twenty metres away. 

For the remaining three statues no plinths were recovered. 
The statue assigned to the cavity of Daochus I (No. VI) was 
found not far from that cavity and is draped, like Acnonius, 
Sisyphus I, and Daochus II. Since Daochus I was a states- 
man, and the only other unfilled positions! belong to athletes, 
who may be assumed to have been nude, like the Agias, this 
draped figure can belong in no other place. Furthermore, the 
evenly balanced pose of the figure is exactly suited to the con- 
tour of the cavity.” 

The statue of the youth leaning on a herm, identified as 
Agelaus (Fig. 5), was discovered at a considerable distance, 
in the northeast corner of the precinct of the temple of Apollo. 
The torso assigned to Telemachus (Fig. 4) and the head men- 
tioned with it lay even farther off near the altar of the Chians. 
The youth with the herm is assigned to the group because of its 
style, which, though it belongs to a softer, more sensuous type 
than the Agias, is still in many respects similar. In the torso 
Homolle finds such striking similarities of dimensions, pose, 
and style to the Agias, that he is convinced that this must be 
the oudderdos required by the inscription. The so-called Age- 
laus rests its weight on the right leg, the Telemachus on the 
left; and if it is assumed, with Homolle, that the free leg 
in each case was drawn back, the proper pose for their respec- 
tive cavities is obtained: for Agelaus the right foot forward, - 
the left back; for Telemachus the reverse arrangement. By 
this arrangement, the strong vertical line of the herm is given 
to the central figure of the group. 

With regard to the attribution of Acnonius, Daochus I, and 
Sisyphus I, there seems to be hardly less reason for accepting 

1 The first cavity is disregarded on account of its abnormal size, as will be 


shown more clearly later. 
2 See drawing, Pirate XIV. 3 See Piate XIV, cavities IV and V. 
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Homolle’s view than in the case of Agias and Daochus JI. 
The second cavity (Acnonius) measures 0.64 m. x 0.49 m.;1 
the assigned plinth measures 0.60 m. x 0.40 m. Of the other 
four cavities into which it might be set (I, VI, VI, and IX), 
I is altogether too large (0.765 m. x 0.57 m.);? VI and IX are 
too small (respectively 0.58 m. x 0.49 m. and 0.51 m. x 0.49m.), 
and VII is quite the wrong shape (measures 0.62 m. x 0.50 m.; 
see PLATE XIV). Therefore, the plinth is properly attributed 
to Acnonius. The attribution of the torso is justified on 
several grounds: it is the only statue besides the Agias 
found near the east end of the pedestal; the legs had the same 
pose (as shown by the stumps) as the feet on the plinth; the 
only other cavity adapted for a draped figure (statesman) 
standing evenly on both feet is VI (Daochus I),? and for 
Daochus I another statue is more suited—that shown in 
Figure 6. The identification of this figure as Daochus I 
rests on three arguments. It is posed with the weight dis- 
tributed evenly on both feet, hence adapted to the shape of 
the cavity ; it was draped, hence appropriate for a statesman ; 
it lay near the centre of the pedestal and so is more reasonably 
connected with cavity VI than would be the torso found near 
the east end. We may, therefore, follow Homolle in his 
assignment of both Acnonius and Daochus I. 

It is the shape of cavity VII (Sisyphus I) that prevents 
placing either of the preceding figures here. The requirements 
both of shape and size are filled by the statue which was dis- 
covered directly behind the cavity. NHomolle is, therefore, 
undoubtedly correct in this attribution also. 

We agree, therefore, with Homolle concerning the five 
figures Acnonius, Agias, Daochus I, Sisyphus I, and Daochus II. 
His grounds for assigning the other three figures are less cogent 
and permit a new arrangement. In the case of Sisyphus IT 
(Fig. 8), he himself found difficulties of style and proportion 
to explain. The theory which he builds up in order to do this 


1 Measures are taken on the bottom of each cavity, not on the upper edge. 

2 Since no other plinth discovered is as large as that of Acnonius, this cavity 
would be even less adapted for the others and may be disregarded when they 
are under consideration. 

8 Possibly IX, but the inscription suggests a younger, nude figure. 
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— that the group consisted at first of only seven figures (begin- 
ning with Acnonius and ending with Daochus II), to which 
were added Sisyphus II almost immediately, and after a longer 
time the figure at the other end—he supports only by the 
absence of an inscription for the figure at the east end. This 
is hardly an argument in itself. Many other explanations could 
easily be offered to account for that fact. All that the hypoth- 
esis really rests on is the late style of the statue which he is 
convinced stood in cavity IX. 

Granting for the moment the attribution, certain criticisms 
instantly suggest themselves. We are obliged to assume 
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Ciass 4 
Figure 9.— BLock witH CUTTING FOR PLINTH OF SisypuHus II. PLINTH OF 
SO-CALLED Sisypuus IJ. 1n Dorrep OUTLINE. 


that a Greek artist of the fourth century, one, according to 
Homolle, not remote in taste and training from the sculptor of 
the Agias,! could have produced a figure so flaccid and charac- 
terless, and could have set up the overgrown boy where he 
would tower above a line of dignified statesmen and victors in 
the great games, thereby destroying “ without the artist’s real- 
izing it’’ whatever principle of symmetry the group had once pos- 
sessed. Nor are the positions of the second and eighth figures 
on their respective blocks appropriate for the ends of a group. 


1 B.C.H. XXIII (1899), p. 461. 
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They do not stand equally distant from the ends of their blocks. 
The centre of cavity II is 0.81 m. from the end of its block, of 
cavity VIII, only 0.51. Further, cavity II actually impinges 
on the adjacent block, whereas cavity VIII is cut entirely 
within its block. 

However untenable his theory may be, Homolle is driven 
to it by the presence of such a figure within the group. Of its 
right there he has not the slightest doubt, because its plinth, 
as he affirms, fits exactly into cavity IX. But in this he is 
mistaken. The plinth could never by any possibility have been 
set within the cavity. The accompanying diagram (Fig. 9), 
based on carefully verified measurements, shows the true rela- 
tion of the two. Not only are they quite different in shape, 
but the maximum length of the plinth is 0.07 m. greater than 
the length of the cavity. Consequently, the statue cannot pos- 
sibly have stood in this position, and we are at lberty to ex- 
plain the inferior style of the figure in the most natural way, — 
that it never belonged either to this group or to this period of 
sculpture, but was doubtless the work of a Roman portrait- 
sculptor some four centuries later.! 

The assignment of the Telemachus (Fig. 4) and the Agelaus 
(Fig. 5) causes less patent difficulties; yet here also a closer 
examination leads to conclusions quite different from those of 
Homolle. 

The points of resemblance between the torso of the Telema- 
chus and the Agias (on which its attribution was based), 
although striking at first sight, stop with externals of dimen- 
sion and pose. In rendering, the torso shows different ten- 
dencies from its so-called ouddergos. The forms are heavier 
and rounder; the muscles seem like inelastic swellings beneath 
the skin; the outlines have not the firm crispness of the Agias. 
The variations, each by itself, are scarcely perceptible, yet, taken 
together, they produce an impression which repeated examina- 
tion only deepens, that the fragment belongs to a rather unin- 
teresting work of a period certainly later than the fourth 
century. 


1 We suggest that the statue belonged to the hemicyclical group to the west 
(dedicated by the Aetolians ?), many of whose pedestals now lie on the spot 
where this statue was found. 
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Even had its style resembled closely that of the Agias, the 
figure ought not to have been set in the position of ‘Telemachus, 
for it has not the correct pose. Homolle assumed that it 
stood with the left lez advanced and the right drawn back, the 
attitude suited to cavity IV. But from the stumps of the 
thighs and the position of the glutaei, it appears that the right 
leg was the one advanced, and, consequently, required a plinth 
which could not have fitted the cavity. On grounds of pose and 
style, therefore, this torso should be removed from the group. 

The statue identified as Agelaus seems at first sight less 
similar to the rest of the group than the preceding figure. In 
its general dreaminess of motive, in the suave transitions from 
plane to plane of the flesh, in the picturesque element added by 
the cloak, and in the delicately chiselled head of the herm it 
presents a marked contrast of mood to the Agias, who stands 
stripped of every least accessory, alert, clean-cut, revealing in 
every line the latent power of his frame? Yet the difference 
between them is not so great as to preclude kinship. , For all 
his austerity, Agias, too, is tinged with the pathos of his age. 
The yearning intensity of his gaze differs alike from the quiet 
self-possession of the fifth century and from the banal absorp-. 
tion in the act of the moment that characterizes his Hellenistic 
successors. Moreover, in rendering, Agias and the figure with 
the herm show the same underlying traits. The latter is 
younger and less severely trained than the former; his 
muscles are less accentuated; their transitions are veiled 
under flesh, or, as in the case of the line down the inner edge 
of the calf (so characteristic of the Agias), disappear altogether. 
But both have the same firm yet supple contours, the same 
elastic quality in the flesh, the same texture (not satiny as in 
the Hermes at Olympia, nor dull and lifeless as in the rejected 
torso, but with something of the crystalline delicacy that one 
finds in Attic work of the late fifth and early fourth centuries); 
and the drapery, with its well-placed lines, its steadily modu- 
lated surfaces, betrays the same qualities as the nude form of 
the Agias. The subject is different; the artist’s habit of 
thought is the same. A sculptor of like temper is revealed — 
by only one other work of the fourth century at Delphi, and 
that, as will presently be seen, belongs to this group. 
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On considerations of style, then, the statue should be retained 
in the group; but not as Agelaus. It was assigned by 
Homolle to cavity V because of the supposed accord between 
the pose of the figure and 
the shape of the cavity, — 
which calls for a figure 
with the right foot for- 
ward, the left set back. 
He neglects, however, to 
consider the size of the 
cavity. Its greatest length 
is 0.49 m. The distance 
from the ankle of the right 
foot to the outer edge of 
the herm is 0.48 m., which, 
with the foot restored to 
give the least possible out- 
ward turn, demands a 
plinth of 0.52 m. length. 
This statue, therefore, can- 
not have been Agelaus. 
Nor can it have had a 
plinth of the peculiar shape 
required to fit cavity IX 
(Sisyphus II). The only 
place left for it is that 
of the Telemachus, whose 
cavity, if measured along 
the bottom, seems at first 
sight too small for it, being 
only 0.49m.long. Unlike 
the other cavities, how- 
ever, with ‘their almost 
vertical walls, it has the 
east wall sloped inward 
very gradually,! necessitating, if a plinth only 0.49 m. long 
were set in, an ugly amount of leading, or, if the usual leading 
was used, a larger plinth, bevelled off at this side. ‘The latter 





Figure 10.— Front View or New Torso. 
AGELAUS (?). 


1 Represented by the shaded portion on the diagram, PLatTE XIV. 
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alternative seems far more likely, and permits the use of a 
plinth 0.53 m. or 0.54 m. in length, such as is required by the 
figure with the herm. 

The pose required to fit the cavity —the left foot advanced 
in front of the right —is exactly the opposite of that assumed 
by Homolle for the figure in question. But for the given posi- 
tion of the glutaei and what remains of the thighs, Homolle’s 
restoration is not the only one possible. In fact, the left thigh 
seems to swing forward. This does not, indeed, compel a 
restoration with the left foot forward ; for the supporting herm 
permits the figure to move the left thigh to the front, and yet, 
by bending the knee, to set the ball of the foot on the ground 
behind the other foot. At the same time it is just as possible 
for the foot to be forward in the direction indicated by the 
glutaeus, and so suit the cavity of Telemachus. This new 
restoration is hinted at in Figure 5, where the fragment of the 
left leg has been set up with the figure. 

Exception might be taken to this assignment, on the ground 
that so slight a figure with its gentle “ Praxitelean ” pose hardly 
suggests a wrestler, equal in strength to Agias. Yet a wrestler 
requires general lithe suppleness rather than particular devel- 
opment of any one set of muscles, and is, therefore, harder to 
characterize than a boxer or a discus-thrower. The two bronze 
wrestlers in the museum at Naples,! if wrestlers they are, though 
represented in actual combat, have bodies almost as smooth in 
texture and as youthful as our figure; while its attitude is 
paralleled by that of a youthful figure found at Tralles,? whose 
ear marks him as a pancratiast. Another parallel in pose is a 
terra-cotta from Lebadeia, representing a young athlete with 
a strigil.2 On the whole, therefore, the identification of this 
figure as T’elemachus seems probable. 

There remain, then, three cavities for which no statues have 
been found: I (nameless), V (Agelaus), IX (Sisyphus I1). 

Fresh material has, however, been discovered since Homolle 

1 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, No. 354. 

2 Now in the museum at Constantinople, Mon. Piot, 1903, pl. IV, V. It is 
interesting to note that the costume of this youth is exactly that worn by the 
draped figures of our group, and that his legs have the same disproportionate 


heaviness as those of Sisyphus I and Daochus I. 
3 Dumont et Chaplin, II, pl. XX. 
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published the group; and with this one of the cavities may be 
filed. It is the nude torso of a youth found April, 1907, built 
into a wall on the slope below the sacred precinct. Its dimen- 





Figures 11, 12.—Sipe Virws or New Torso. AGELAUS (?). 


sions are almost identical with those of our Telemachus.! The 
surface is badly corroded and reddened by the soil. The head 


TELEMACHUS New FIGURE 


erie or neck to top ol pubes . ©. 2. % >...) .0.64 ms 0.53 m. 
Pit of neck to lower edge of breast. . . . . 0.165 m. 0.17 m. 
Histance between nipples . =... % . +. « @©.26m. 0.255 m. 
Me bwoistnien 3 Me Re Sey. ies Orbe im. 0.525 m. 


Oirenmrercnce of.cal{t <9 . 0 oo a Ve oe TS om: 0.39 m. 
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and limbs were broken off at their junction with the body. The 
ephor of the district, Mr. Keramopoulos, immediately found that 
the neck fitted by actual contact the head mentioned on page 
451, which Homolle had wished to associate with the group, 
although without success (Figs. 10, 11,12). He also discovered 
in the storerooms of the museum a bent left leg (preserved in 
two pieces from the thigh to the ankle), which fits the torso 





Ficure 14.— Riegunt LEG 


Figure 13.—Lres or New FIcuRe. oF AGELAUS (?), SHOW- 
AGELAUS (?) ING SUPPORT. 


perfectly, again by contact (Figs. 13, 16). There is, besides, 
in the storeroom a right leg preserved from knee to ankle, so 
closely similar to the left leg in size, finish, and rendering of the 
muscles that there can be little doubt that it is the right leg of 
the statue (Figs. 13, 14).1 Keramopoulos had expressed the 
opinion that the leg probably belonged to the statue, but had 


Rieut Lee Lert Lee 
1 Circumference of calf . .. . . . . 2 se OuRern 0.39 m. 
Circumference below knee ..... .. O0O.33m. 0.321 m. 
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not measured it. Especially characteristic of both legs is the 
hard line down the inner edge of the calf-muscle, and the indi- 
cation of the division between the muscles on the outside of the 
leg. Another significant point is the 
fact that joined to the right leg is an 
unusual form of support, — a mere strip 
of marble attached behind the foot 
and extending up the calf (Fig. 14). 
Exactly the same small, carefully con- 
cealed supports are used for the Dao- 
chus II (Fig. 7) and the Agias. (Fig. 
15, back view of the Agias; the part 
immediately above the ankle is re- 
stored.) A search for parallels outside 
the Thessalian group has brought to 
light but one other instance of their 
use, —the “ Apollo on the Omphalus.”’} 
The employment of such a _ support 
would seem to constitute at least one 
strong argument in favor of connecting 
the right leg, and through it the statue, 
with the Thessalian group. | 
There are also other arguments in 
favor of its inclusion. The dimensions, 
as has been indicated, are very close to 
those of the Telemachus. ‘The head in 
its general proportions,” in the spareness 
of cheek, in the deep-set eyes, and in 
the treatment of hair shows close kin- 
ship with the Agias. Finally, the figure 
has the proper pose to fill the empty 
position of Agelaus, — the weight resting on the right leg, with 
the left drawn back and set a trifle to the side (Fig. 16).2 So 





Figure 15. — AGIAS. 


1 Since this statue is generally conceded to be an early copy of a bronze of the 
fifth century, the likeness in supports used may throw light on the relation of 
the marble Agias at Delphi to the Lysippean bronze in Pharsalus. 

2 Characteristic are the long under part and the low forehead. 

8 Owing to lack of proper machinery, the statue could not be photographed 
in an upright position with all the fragments in place. Consequently, only the 
torso and the legs appear in this illustration. 
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far as can be calculated from the fragments in their present 
state, the plinth would have been small enough to fit cavity V. 

For the rest of the pose there are several indications. The 
left arm was raised at least to the level of the shoulder, as the 





Ficure 16.— New Torso (AGE- 
LAUS ?) wiTH LEGS IN POSITION. 


position of the deltoid shows. The 
right may have hung at the side, 
yet the rendering of the muscles 
on the torso seems to indicate that 
it was raised, perhaps to place the 
hand on the hip. The left hand 
may have held a long staff, such 
as is illustrated in athletic scenes 
on the vases.1_ Thus the pose would 
correspond in general outline to 
that of the bronze in the Museo 
delle Terme (Helbig 4, 958). The 
staff would give the firm, upright 
line for the centre of the group 
which Homolle sought in the sup- 
port of the Telemachus; while 
the figure itself, with upright torso 
and level shoulders, carries out the 
architectural idea far better than 
the Telemachus with its swinging 
curves. 

In addition to the right lege of 
the Agelaus, twa other fragments 
found in the storerooms of the 
museum may belong to this group. 
One is a right foot, broken off 
at the ankle and across the toes, 
but otherwise excellently preserved 
(Figs. 17, 18). The texture of the 
surface, the short, powerful build, 
the high arch of the instep, and the 


tension of the sinews, as well as the very characteristic render- 
ing of the veins, recall the foot of the Agias. The veins are 
represented not by a raised welt on the flesh, but by a line of 


1 Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 244 ; Arch. Zeit. XXXVI (1878), pl. 11. 
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accent formed by the meeting of two planes at a decided angle. 
The bringing of a light plane against a shadowed one without 
transition produces 
the illusion of a 
darker line along 
the shadowed side 
of the contact, and 
a line of brighter 
light along the 
lighted side. Thus 
the relief of the 
vein is suggested 
with far more deli- 
cacy than could be 
done by actual mod- 
elling. The same 
device is employed on the foot of the Agias (Fig. 19). It is 
a natural conclusion, therefore, that the same sculptor made 
both, and possibly for the same group. But it would be 
hazardous to do more than 
suggest this. If it does be- 
long to the group, it must: be 
the foot of Sisyphus II, who 
would stand about evenly on 
both feet, with a little more 
weight on the left. The foot 
certainly belongs to a figure 
thus posed, for the outer edge 
is somewhat raised from the 
plinth, and the flesh below the 
ankle-bone is pressed out. 
The second fragment is a 
piece of a right shoulder 
draped in an [onic chiton, 
FIGURE 18, — MARBLE Foor. FRoyt’ which in rendering is strik- 
are ingly like the garment. of 
Sisyphus I (Fig. 20). It shows the same folds alternately 
clinging to the skin and breaking away from it, as if damp, 
and the same use of the rasp to give texture to the cloth. 





Figure 17.— Marsie Foor 1n Museum at 
DELPHI. SIDE VIEW. 
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At one end is a smooth joint-surface, to which the arm was 
attached, and a dowel-hole, a rectangular cut, exactly like 





Figure 19.— Ricgut Foot or-AGIAs. 


those in the arms of Sisyphus I. 


At the opposite end it shows 


a concave surface roughly worked, as if for the insertion of 
the head, like those in the necks of Sisyphus I and Daochus I. 





FigurE 20.— FRAGMENT OF A RIGHT 
SHOULDER IN Museum Atv DELPHI. 
Back View. 


It is proposed to assign 
this fragment to the figure 
standing in cavityI. Homolle 
is undoubtedly correct in his 
suggestion that the drapery of 
this statue reached to the feet, 
helping to support the figure 
and demanding a very large 
plinth. Such a figure might 
have been a woman, a god- 
dess, Dionysus, or a priest of 
Dionysus. A mortal woman 
as head of a line of states- 
men and athletes would be in- 
appropriate; a mortal man,? 


1 Aparus, father of Acnonius, has been suggested, but this attribution leaves 


unexplained the size of the cavity. 
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if enough were known about him to give him the garb of a 
priest, would surely have been honored by an inscription. 
Neither Dionysus nor a goddess needed an inscription. Their 
attributes would be sufficient identification. 

The juxtaposition of deities and mortals was no uncommon 
thing. At Delphi alone they appear in the dedication of the 
Lacedaemonians after Aegospotami, in which Poseidon was 
crowning Lysander ;! in the dedication of the Athenians after 
Marathon, in which Athena appears with Miltiades;? and 
in the group of Battus, Libya, and Cyrene.? Dionysus is 
not especially appropriate as the head of this line; but Athena 
is. She was the patron goddess of Pharsalus; her image is the 
symbol chosen for the coins of the fifth and fourth centuries.* 
Moreover, she is the only deity besides Apollo mentioned in 
the inscriptions on the pedestal. In the inscription under 
cavity VII she figures as the special protector of Sisyphus I, 
father of the dedicator of the monument. 

In view of these facts, it does not seem too daring to suggest 
that an Athena headed the line. If she be restored holding a 
spear in her right hand and resting her left on a shield with 
her drapery falling about her feet, the unusual size of the cavity 
can be accounted for without assuming that she was of colossal 
proportions. At the same time the crest of her helmet would 
make her taller than the others, and so set her apart as a 
deity. To such a figure the shoulder-fragment may properly 
be attributed. One technical point seems to indicate that it 
really did belong to an Athena. The neck-cutting, referred to 
above, comes too far out on the shoulder to have received the 
head and neck alone. If it be supposed, however, that the 
aegis also was set in, then the extent of the cavity so far out 
on the shoulder is explained. It is clear that by supplying 
an Athena to fill cavity I, we gain an appropriate head for 
the line, a figure adapted to fill the extraordinarily large cut- 
ting, and an explanation of the omission of the inscription. 
Hence, on this assumption, Homolle’s theory of a later ad- 
dition of the two end figures, already weakened by the 


PPaus.'X, 9, 7. 2 Ibid. 10, 2. 8 Tbid. 15, 6. 
4 Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum. Thessaly to Aetolia, 
p. 438, pl. IX. 
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rejection of his so-called Sisyphus II, loses the only remaining 
grounds he adduces for its support. 

And yet, if the composition of the group be carefully stud- 
ied, it will appear that his theory is not altogether without 
foundation, in so far as it relates to Sisyphus Il. For if the 
plan of the top of the pedestal (PLATE XIV) be examined, and 
the cavity of Sisyphus II (No. IX) be disregarded, the perfect 
balance in position and outline between the others will at once 
be observed. It is a balance of pairs: Agelaus (V) with 
Telemachus (IV), Daochus I CVI) with Agias (III), Sisyphus 
I (VII) with Acnonius (II), and Daochus II CVIIT) with 
Athena (1). 

The balance in shapes of the cavities means balance in pose 
of the statues. <A glance at the restored drawing (Fig. 21 B) + 
will show the system on which the composition was planned. 
The general impression is that of a group whose upper boundary 
curves gently down from both ends to the centre. Four central 
figures with the broad, quiet surfaces either of the nude form or 
of a heavy, unyielding mantle (Daochus I) are framed in on 
either side by a group of two richly draped figures. The ex- 
act centre of the group is marked by the upright spear and 
raised left arm of Agelaus. ‘The impression of deliberately 
balanced composition given by the general outlines is strength- 
ened by a study of the gestures in each case. All these were 
restored with an eye to indications present in the individual 
figures, regardless of any possible resulting symmetry in the 
group. In restoring the arms, the upper arm was actually 
present, or its position was definitely indicated by the muscles 
of the trunk in every case but that of Daochus II. In that 
case the left arm has been drawn raised and extended simply 
because no other pose seemed to offer sufficient explanation of 
the space between the cavity of this figure and that of Sisy- 
phus I. With an upper arm at shoulder-height, probable varia- 
tions in the pose of the forearm take place within limits such 

1 Apologies are offered for the roughness of a sketch prepared by archaeolo- 
gists, not artists. 

2 It is true that for the exact pose and drapery of Daochus II we have no evi- 
dence. But the figure was certainly draped, and more probably not in the unu- 


sual sheath-like chlamys of Daochus I. The Athena wore an Ionic chiton, and 
over this would have had either a mantle or Doric peplos. 
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B. As described in the accompanying article. 





Figure 21. —Tue OFFERING OF Daocuus AT DELPHI. 


A. As described by Homolle. 
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that they could not seriously alter the main lines of the compo- 
sition. Where the upper arm is not lifted, more essential 
differences of motive in the forearm may occur. ‘The right 
upper arms of Acnonius, Agias, Telemachus, and Agelaus 
were certainly not raised. The restoration of the forearms is, 
however, in at least three cases probable. In the case of 
Acnonius, the arm is extended from the elbow to give the fig- 
ure the balance needed to satisfy the eye. Had it hung at the 
side, the outstretched left would seem to pull the figure too 
far in that direction. For the Agias we have hesitated to offer 
a restoration. Yet of the possible poses and motives for the 
right hand, the one suggested —with the arm bent at the elbow 
and extended forward and toward the left, perhaps holding a 
phiale, as does the Idolino —seems the least unsatisfactory. 
With the Telemachus there can be little choice; the Agelaus 
has already been discussed. 

The group resulting from these restorations of single figures 
surprises us by a balance of gesture as thoroughly carried out 
as if it had been the restorers’ special purpose. The two outer 
groups with their commanding gestures correspond almost line 
for line. Of the central group, Agias and Daochus I have 
outer arms dropped quietly at the side, inner bent across the 
body ; Telemachus and Agelaus have the outer arms bent. 
And yet over this framework of symmetry individual touches 
are so happily introduced that there is not a suggestion of 
heraldic stiffness. So far, then, as composition goes, these eight 
‘figures form a self-contained group without the Sisyphus II. 

In spite of the exclusion of this figure on grounds of com- 
position, it is well nigh certain that it was placed here at the 
time of the erection of the monument. If it was an addition, 
the original pedestal must have been one block shorter. ‘The 
question then arises whether originally the precinct was nar- 
rower, with its rear wall turning sooner at the west end or 
was always of this width, leaving an ugly gap at the west end 
of the pedestal. This second alternative is so incredible that 
it need not be considered; but the other, that the wall formerly 
abutted on a shortened pedestal, must be disproved before we 
can say that the figure, which seems to stand outside the group, 
actually belonged to it from the beginning. 
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This proof.we are able to offer, thanks to studies made 
in Delphi at our request by Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor, Carnegie 
Fellow in Architecture of the American School at Athens. 
Lhe west end of the block of Daochus II has an anathyrosis 
which apparently is not a converted finished surface, for the 
marginal drafting has not been narrowed in the least, and the 
undercut drafting shows no sign of having returned, as it does 
on the present end blocks (PLATE XIV, A, aa). Further, the 
present short end stone in the middle course (PLATE XIV, A, ¢) 
— which might naturally be expected to have ended that course 
in the shorter pedestal — is too long to fit under the block of 
Daochus II. Again, the present end blocks in the top course 
have a raised lip (PLATE XIV, A, 05) next to the wall, which is 
not found on the block of Daochus II. It may, of course, have 
been planed off; but there is no trace of this. Finally, there 
is no possible relation between the joints in the wall behind 
and any shortened form of pedestal (see PLATE XIV, B). 

This might be explained if the precinct-wall could be con- 
sidered later than the pedestal. In reality, however, it can 
be shown to be earlier and to have been standing a number of 
years.! For its euthynteria is cut for a ground-level 0.07 m. 
lower than that of the pedestal (see PLATE XIV, A); and, what 
is just as conclusive, the orthostate blocks behind the pedestal, 
now completely hidden, have the same careful drafting as those 
in the side-walls which were always visible. This is discernible 
in Figure 2. It is not to be doubted, therefore, that the blocks 
now concealed were once completely exposed to view. At the 
points where the pedestal abuts on the side-walls this drafting 
has in each case been hewn down to form an anathyrosis. It is 
to this later insertion of the pedestal that the raised lips 
previously mentioned, on the upper surfaces of the end blocks, 
are due. They prevented chipping of the edges when the 
blocks were pried into place. 

It seems clear, then, that the wall was erected first and that 
the group with its pedestal was set in at a later time and filled 
the entire space.” 


1 First suggested by Homolle, B.C.H., XXIII (1899), p. 425. The contrary 
is supported by Keramopoulos, “Odnyis rv AedpaGr, p. 54. 
2 How long before this the wall had been built is not certain. The fact that 
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If, then, Sisyphus II belongs in the original group as here 
erected, but stands apart when the unity of the group is con- 
sidered, how are we to reconcile the opposing facts? The 
explanation which we propose is this: that the Lysippean 
bronze in Pharsalus of which the Agias seems to be a copy was 
not an isolated figure, but a group; that this original group 
did end with Daochus II, the dedicator; but that when the 
copy was erected at |Delphi, inside an enclosure too long to be 
filled by the original group, rather than leave space at one or 
both ends, another statue—of the dedicator’s son — was added. 

At all events, it seems clear that any study of this dedication 
as a group must consider only the eight figures ending with 
Daochus II. Analysis of the group of nine figures reveals no 
principle of artistic arrrangement; the eight, on the contrary, 
show just that striving for rather obvious balance which is 
characteristic of the only other extended composition of the late 
fourth century known to the writers — the frieze of the choregic 
monument of Lysicrates. Nor must the breaking down of this 
careful arrangement through the addition of the Sisyphus II be 
imputed to indifference on the part of the later sculptors. A 
Thessalian prince’s orders, like those of a modern prince, would 
have overridden any objections raised on aesthetic grounds.! 
this stands directly over the older precinct of Neoptolemus while the later pre- 
cinct of that hero adjoins it to the east suggests that this was earlier than the 
later precinct and may have been itself the precinct of Neoptolemus for a time. 
Its clamps are in the older — form, while the later Neoptolemus-precinct 
employs Hiclamps. By comparison with the votive offering of the Arcadians 
(dated 369 B.c.), which employs the same materials in its construction but the 
latest form of Greek clamp, this precinct must be dated early in the fourth 
century ; and still earlier apparently is to be placed thes date of the precinct in 
which our group stands. Later than either of these, as it would seem, because 
of its position in the angle between them, is a large poros block, serving as a 
pedestal but bearing the same contractor’s signature TAT KPA as the lowest 
limestone blocks in the temple of Apollo. This might well date from about 
360 B.c., and confirms the preceding argument for dating the Thessalian precinct 
early in the fourth century if not late in the fifth. 

It has been thought that the Thessalian precinct must be later than the 
earthquake of 374 B.c., as a result of which the old temple of Apollo was pulled 
down and its sculptures buried in the front part of the old precinct of Neoptole- 
mus, which projects far beyond the higher Thessalian precinct ; but there is no 
evidence that the old precinct was not already buried by an earlier landslide. 


1 The reader is reminded of the embarrassingly dictatorial tone of Isabella 
d’ Este toward Perugino, in her order for the Triumph of Chastity. 
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We propose, therefore, an original group of eight figures, ar- 
ranged on a carefully composed plan, with the Agelaus assigned 
by Homolle moved to the position of Telemachus and in its 
place the new figure found in 1907. For the head of the line 
Athena is suggested, and a single fragment — that of a right 
shoulder—is attributed to her. It has been proved that Homolle 
was wrong in including his Sisyphus II in the group and in 
considering both end figures later additions, but correct in that 
Sisyphus II seems to have been an addition to the group as 
originally composed. For this figure a foot (see p. 466) is 
available, but there is no proof that it belonged to the group.! 

In restoring the group it has been necessary to depend on 
pure conjecture for the type of the Athena, the pose of 
Daochus II and Sisyphus II, the heads of all the draped figures, 
and the right arms of Agelaus and Telemachus. In all other 
cases, aS has been explained above, the restorations follow in- 
dications given by the preserved portions. The conjectured 
parts, however, are not such that they could have altered 
materially the main outlines of the group. 

Such dedicatory groups, great aggregations of single free- 
standing figures, have always been familiar to students of Greek 
sculpture through tantalizing literary allusions; but to form any 
idea of their actual appearance we have had to reason forward 
from existing single figures or backward from architectural 
sculptures. We venture to hope that the present restoration 
may offer, in a form fairly approximate, an example of a 
type of Greek sculptural composition hitherto only vaguely 
understood. 

ELIZABETH M. GARDINER, 
KENDALL K. SMITH. 


1In this paper no attempt has been made to distinguish and discuss the 
varied styles of sculpture exhibited by the group. It seems certain that at least 
two sculptors were employed, one very possibly a Thessalian who executed 
the draped figures, and another a Sicyonian (?) acquainted with the répertoire 
of Attic types, who did the nude figures. A study of these various styles would 
certainly prove fruitful. 
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THE PLAN OF THE PRECINCT 


THE plan of the precinct is restored as shown on PLATE XIV 
on the basis of the following facts. “4 

The southern portions of both side-walls are no longer in 
place and their extent in this direction cannot be definitely 
determined (cf. Fig. 2). The west wall, however, still contains 
four orthostates, of which the outermost has no cramp-cutting, 
and therefore cannot have adjoined an angle-block; one or 
more regular orthostates must have intervened. The peculiar 
location of the large poros base (see p. 473, note 2) suggests that 
the precinct reached forward to that point. It would thus have 
exactly the depth, as it now has just the width, of the second 
precinct of Neoptolemus, which was built beside it. This 
allows nine blocks of the usual length, 0.90 m., in each of the 
side-walls. 

Of the east wall only the rear angle-block is in situ. But 
there are lying near by the orthostate which stood next to this 
angle and formed a joint with the end of the pedestal; the 
front angle-block, which has a cramp-cutting on the side as 
well as at the end, indicating that the front of the precinct 
was at least partially closed; two blocks shown by their cramp- 
cuttings to have been joined to the corner-block; and an 
orthostate ending in an anta, which evidently belongs to the 
opening in the front wall. This anta-block, since it had no 
cramp-cutting, did not stand next to the corner. In the resto- 
ration only one block has been inserted between it and the 
angle in order to leave the front as open as possible, on the 
analogy of other exedrae. This gives still enough wall-space 
so that the poros base would not block the opening. 

The plan of the precinct, therefore, is restored as shown in 
the diagram. 

WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS! 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


WILLIAM N. Bates, Lditor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Glaser’s Explorations in South Arabia. — In Alt. Or. X, 1909, 2, pp. 
1-32 (pl.), O. WEBER gives an account of the life and the travels of the 
late Eduard Glaser, in continuation of his account of the explorations in 
South Arabia, given ibid. VIII, 4. 

The Base of the Obelisk of Theodosius. — An architectural and ar- 
chaeological study of the base of the Egyptian obelisk in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople shows that both the square sculptured pedestal immediately 
beneath the bronze legs and the marble block bearing the inscription on 
which this pedestal rests are older than the date of the erection of the 
obelisk in the reign of Theodosius. The scenes on the pedestal probably 
represent Constantine the Great with his three sons, at a time when they 
were all three Caesars, perhaps in 335 a.p. It is possible that Constantine 
brought the obelisk to his new capital to match the one set up by Augustus 
in the Cireus Maximus at Rome, but why it was not erected until the year 
390 is not altogether clear. (A. J. B. Wace and R. Traquair, J.H.S. 
XXIX, 1909, pp. 60-69; 3 figs.) 

The Cypriote Calendar. — In Arch. Rel. XII, 1909, pp. 335-837, A. von 
DomaszEwskI shows that between 21 and 12 B.c. the Cypriotes adopted a 
calendar in which the year began in May and the months were named: 
Aphrodisios, Anchisaios, Romaios, Aineadaios, Kapetolios, Sebastos, A grippaios, 
Libaios, Oktabios, Tulaios, Neronaios, Drusaios. In 2 s.c. the names were 
changed to Aphrodisios, Apogonikos, Aineios, Iulos, Kaisarios, Sebastos, A uto- 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATES, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. BuckineHam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Miss 
Epitw H. Haru, Mr. Harotp R. Hastines, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, 
Professor FRANK G. Moors, Professor CHARLES R. Morey, Miss M. L. NicHoxs, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. PEASE, Professor S. B. PLATNER, 
Professor Joun C. Rotre, Dr. N. P. VuAcuHos, and the Editors, especially Pro- 
fessor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after July 1, 1909. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 123, 124. 
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kratorikos, Demarchexusios, Plethypatos, Archiereus, Hestios, Romaios. Aphro- 
disios began September 23. 

Greek Influence on Chinese Art.—In Z. Ethn. XLI, 1909, pp. 1-21, 
ApoLF FIsScHER calls attention to influences on Oriental art that must have 
come from Greece. A wooden statue of the goddess of Mercy and two 
female statues made of dried lacquer show soft round lines in the cling- 
ing drapery and graceful forms that recall Greek handiwork very vividly. 
Bronze statues also show this Greek-Indian influence as, e.g., that of Kwanyin 
at Tatsing6ér, near Pekin. <A series of Chinese grave-reliefs which Fischer 
reproduces show startling similarity to chariot processions in old Assyrian 
or Babylonian sculptures. 

Western Influence on Chinese Vase Decoration.—In Z. Ethn. XL, 
1908, pp. 932-939, Orro JAEKEL points to striking resemblances between 
the decoration of the earliest earthenware vases of China and that of the 
bronze vessels of the Aegean and western Asia. The dragon, the mountain 
lion, waves, clouds, the shapes of mountains and trees, have real parallels in 
the art of the West. The horizontal position of legs, indicating rapid moye- 
ment, is particularly striking in both. He thinks these forms were all de- 
rived from stylistic representations of waves and that they were introduced 
from the West (so Miinsterberg’s Kunstgeschichte, III, p. 281), not as A. 
Reichel thought (Memnon, 1907, p. 54) from East to West. He points to 
certain old Persian vases which may have been archetypes of the ancient 
Chinese vases from which his own are derived. A bronze lion found in 
Tsinaufes, used probably as a base for a statuette, shows a striking resem- 
blance to Babylonian lions similarly used. The paper is followed by a dis- 
cussion of several pages. 

Contributions to Scandinavian Archaeology. — The second volume 
of the Fornvdnnen of the K. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien 
(Stockholm, 1908, Wahlstrom och Widstrand, 385 pp.) contains several 
contributions to Scandinavian archaeology. O. ALMGREN describes four 
graves of the Viking period at Sagan, pp. 1-19 (22 figs.); E. Brat dis- 
cusses the Runic inscriptions on the Isle of Man, pp. 20-84, 77-95 (2 figs.) ; 
J. AHRENBERG discusses the Sigtuna doors at Novgorod, pp. 35-43 (2 figs.) ; 
E. Exnorr describes a carved bench in the Kungsara church in Vestman- 
land, pp. 49-76 (12 figs.); O. ALMGREN discusses northern stone-age cary- 
ings, pp. 113-125 (30 figs.) ; O. RypBeEck gives an account of a cemetery of 
the early Iron Age at Skane, pp. 125-138 (12 figs.); T. J. Arne describes 
a grave of the Stone Age in the parish of Séndrum, Halland, pp. 139-144 
(8 figs.); G. HALLsTr6m writes on north Scandinavian rock carvings, 
pp. 160-189 (15 figs.) ; E. Exnorr discusses the roof of the round church at 
Bromma, near Stockholm, pp. 189-201 (8 figs.); Rosa Norstro6m records 
the discovery of Roman coins at Sigdes, Gotland. Objects of the Bronze 
Age from St. Dalby, Oland, are also published, pp. 205-208 (10 figs.); as 
well as a full account of the acquisitions of the National Historical Museum 
at Stockholm for the year 1907, pp. 209-319 (214 figs.). 


EGYPT 


Chronology in Early History.—In Z. Ethn. XLI, 1909, pp. 283-295, 
Epuarp MEYER gives a summary of the first volume of the new edition of 
his Geschichte des Altertums, under the title ‘ Alte Geschichte und Prihistorie.’ 
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Egyptian chronology, he says, now fixes the twelfth dynasty on astronomical 
grounds between 2000 and 1785 z.c., bringing the time of the pyramid 
builders into the first half of the third millennium and King Menes to about 
3300 B.c. The Egyptian calendar of Heliopolis and Memphis began with 
the 19th of July, 4241 sp.c. The oldest Trojan city Meyer places about 
3000 B.c., but insists that there were no Indo-Germanic peoples in Asia 
Minor until late in the second millennium. He discusses at some length 
Cretan chronology and ethnology and closes his paper with an argument in 
favor of regarding the home of the Indo-Germanie race, in accord with 
older ideas, as in Central Asia, basing this on the newly discovered language 
of the Tochars, which is, strange to say, a “ centum-language.” 

Was Khasekhumui called Mena?—In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XI, 1909, 
pp. 128-182 (2 pls.), F. LeGGer shows that it is very improbable that Mena 
was the nebti or the suten bat name of King Khasekhumui of the first dynasty 
of Egypt. 

The Length of the Reign of Amenhotep II. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 
1909, pp. 42-43, F. L. Grirriru discusses the importance of the cartouche of 
Amenhotep II on one side of a wine-jar, which has on the other side a date 
of year 26, in determining the length of the reign of Amenhotep II, reach- 
ing the conclusion that it has little weight; furthermore that there is no 
clear evidence for believing that his reign continued longer than between 
three and seven complete years, and that it was probably but four to five 
years long. 

Egyptian-Mycenaean Ornamental Vases. — The flowers, ducks’ heads, 
and other objects which are seen above the rim of show vases in Egyptian 
paintings, have been explained by L. Borchardt as representing the decora- 
tion on the inside of the vase, and by H. Schifer as objects standing on the 
rim, but they are rather to be interpreted as actually inside the vase. In 
the oldest times, natural flowers were so used; later, wooden ones faced with 
gold; and the gold flower and leaf disks found in Mycenaean graves are 
remains of such. Figures of birds, animals, and other objects belonging to 
a landscape were also introduced, and in course of time filled the vessel en- 
tirely and overflowed upon the table top. How far such figures within a 
vase developed into figures as handles and as ornaments on the outside, and 
whether the origin of painted decoration of vases is to be traced to plastic 
objects within, are doubtful questions. The raised “emblems” in gold and 
silver dishes of Hellenistic and Roman times are probably due to a Ptolemaic 
revival of the very ancient Egyptian custom of treating a vessel as a minia- 
ture lake or landscape. (A. JotiEs, Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 209-250 ; 
50 figs.) 

The Egyptian Method of Working Hard Stones. —In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXI, 1909, pp. 172-184 (3 pls.), A. F. R. Pxarr discusses the methods 
of quarrying and dressing stone employed by the ancient Egyptians. Holes 
were drilled in the rock with tubular drills tipped with corundum, which 
were in use in Egypt from an early date. The vases of granite, basalt, 
diorite, etc., that are found in the earliest tombs were chipped and polished 
outside without rotary motion, and were hollowed out by grinding with 
stone blocks fed with sand or emery. Blocks were split off in the quarry, 
probably by the expansion of wooden wedges that were driven into the 
drill-holes dry and were subsequently saturated with water; but it is pos- 
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sible that the Egyptians understood also what is known as the feather and 
block wedge used by modern quarrymen. One inscription states that it 
took seven months to quarry two flawless blocks to be used as obelisks. 
Stone sarcophagi were excavated by drilling holes with corundum-tipped 
drills and then breaking through the spaces between the holes. In later 
times there were saws of bronze or hardened copper with corundum teeth 
set in the edges. Chisels also were used. All that have been found are 
made of har dened copper. 

The Antiquity of the Hoe in Egypt and in Asia. —In Or. Lit. XU, 
1909, col. 107, W. M. MUxLuer shows that the Egyptian word marru, which is 
represented by the picture of a primitive hoe or mattock, is a word of Se- | 
mitic origin that is found also in Babylonian. This indicates that Syrian 
cultivation of the soil with this instrument was at least as old as this sort of 
cultivation in Egypt. 

Egyptian Method of Iron-working in Africa. —In Z. Ethn. XLI, 1909, 
pp. 22-53, F. von Luscuan describes iron-working in Africa. The first 
part of the article describes various forms of bellows, one of which is strangely 
like that in use in ancient Egypt. ‘Two shallow vessels are covered with a 
loose matting of reeds, which is pulled up and forced down in alternation, 
driving the air through pipes into the heart of the fire. The ancient proto- 
type dates back to the reigns of Thuthmes III and Amenhotep II (1471- 
1448 B.c.). 

Monuments of Ancient Ethiopia. — Emphasizing the importance of 
the University of Chicago Expedition in Nubia which made the first com- 
plete collection of the inscribed monuments of Ethiopia, J. H. BREaAsTED, 
in Bibl. World, XXXII, 1908, pp. 376-385, reviews the problems connected 
with the history and language of Ethiopia and gives a clear statement of 
the important results of the discovery by Dr. Karl Schmidt in Cairo in 1906 - 
of fragments of parchment written with Greek letters in a language neither 
Greek nor Coptic, but which proved to be ancient Nubian. Since the Greek 
and Coptic originals of some of these fragments are known, the discovery 
will lead to the decipherment of the ancient Nubian language. 

The Claim of Divinity on the Part of the Pharaohs. —In Or. Lit. 
XII, 1909, cols. 1-5, W. M. Muxuuer seeks to show that the throne-name 
of the kings of Egypt is not to be translated as a doxology, containing 
an ascription of praise to the divinity, but is really a claim of divinity on 
the part of the king himself. This can be traced back into the early 
Egyptian dynasties, and is evidence that the claim to be an incarnation of 
the god Ammon-Re does not begin in the time of the New Empire. 

A Serpent Altar in Cairo.—In Arch. Rel. XII, 1909, pp. 221-223 
(pl.; fig.), S. WipE publishes a marble altar in Cairo 21.5 em. high, 
adorned in front with a rosette and on either side with a serpent climb- 
ing up toa dish which rests on top of the altar and held the offerings. The 
serpent symbolizes the dead man and is represented twice for the sake of 
symmetry. On pre-Mycenaean graves a vessel was placed for the offerings 
for the dead; and on geometric vases intended for sepulchral purposes the 
serpent erteu appears. 

The Dodgson Papyrus. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XI, 1909, pp. 100-109 
(2 pls.), F. L. Grirrirn gives a translation of the Dodgson papyrus, and 
shows that there is nothing in the document to connect it with Christianity. 
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It is not, as was formerly claimed, a series of curses upon one who had 
adopted Christianity, but it contains messages of reproach and warning 
sent from the oracle of Khnum, Sopti, and Anuki, the deities of Elephan- 
tine, to two persons of wealth and position who had neglected the sacred 
mysteries of Osiris. 

Steatite Libation Cups.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 1908, pp- 89-102 
(12 figs.), Sir Joun Evans discusses a series of steatite libation bowls 
found in Egypt, and concludes that they probably date from the revival 
of the worship of Serapis and other Egyptian deities, under Julian the 
Apostate, about 360 A.p. 

The Is IlepioSos of Hecataeus.— The genuineness of the sup- 
posed fragments of the Tjs mepiodos of Hecataeus, which was argued 
on the negative side by Cobet (Mnemosyne, 1883) and in the affirmative by 
Diehls (Hermes, 1887), is discussed again by J. Wetts in J.H.S. XXIX, 
1909, pp. 41-52. He believes that the lack of any reference to the book 
in the fourth century, especially by Aristotle, and the positive opinion of 
Callimachus that the fragments were forged, together with other external 
and internal evidence, are decisive proof of a third-century Egyptian forgery, 
greatly outweighing the verdict of Eratosthenes on the other side. 

Two Greek School Tablets.— The British Museum owns two of the 
most perfect of the wooden school books of Graeco-Roman Egypt. One 
is a single slab, 161’ x 51/’, the other a bunch of eight, originally nine, 
numbered tablets, somewhat smaller than the first. They contain gram- 
matical exercises for teaching the use of the cases, the government of verbs, 
the conjugation of wxaw (with o written for w), the phonetic values of the 
letters of the alphabet, etc., and evidently show the usual method of teaching 
such things in the third century a.p. They are published, with facsimiles 
and with notes on four other wooden books in the British Museum, by 
F. G. Kenyon, J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 29-40 (2 pls.). 

Leaden Token-coinage of Egypt under the Romans. —J. G. MILNE 
supplements a chapter contributed by him to Faytim Towns and their Papyri, 
by a further discussion of the lead coins found in that region, and elsewhere 
in Egypt. He still holds that these coins were a local token-currency for low 
values, current in the latter part of the second and in the third century a.p., 
when the Alexandrian mint issued hardly any coins of less value than tetra- 
drachms. (Num. Chron. 1908, pp. 287-310; pl.) 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


Documents of the First Dynasty of Babylon. —In the Cuneiform 
Texts of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. VI, 
Pt. 2 (1909), pp. xvi, 164 (70 pls.), A. PorBeL publishes in photograph, 
transcription, transliteration, and translation 138 tablets containing legal 
and business documents from the time of the first dynasty of Babylon, 
chiefly from Nippur. ‘These documents embrace purchases, redemptions, 
exchanges, partitions of estates, adoption-contracts, marriage-contracts, 
manumissions, loans, contracts of hire, leases, receipts, memorandums, 
and attestations made before a court. Of particular importance is the list 
of date-formulas covering the years from Hammurabi to Samsu-ditana. 
This is followed by a discussion of the Babylonian system of naming years 
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after events, and an outline of the political history of Babylon from the 
seventeenth year of Sin-muballit to the end of the first dynasty. The vol- 
ume is provided with copious indices and tables describing the character 
and contents of the tablets. The photographic reproductions are so admir- 
able that it is possible from them to read the inscriptions without difficulty. 

Babylonian Chronicle of the First Dynasty.—JIn S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXI, 1909, pp. 14-19, C. H. W. Jouns discusses a number of the years, 
the Babylonian names of which have not yet been determined with cer- 
tainty, and endeavors to identify these with particular years of one or other 
of the kings of the first dynasty. 

Ancient Babylonian Personal Names. — In Z. Assyr. XXII, 1909, pp. 
284-316, P. DHoRME gives an alphabetical list in transliteration and trans- 
lation of the early Babylonian personal names in the documents from Lagash 
that have been published in the first and second series of tablets edited by 
Thureau-Dangin, and in the historical tablets which have been published 
in various reviews. All belong to the pre-Sargonic period. They throw an 
interesting light upon the theolog gy and upon the civilization of that early 
age. 

Sargon, the Father of Naram-Sin. —In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, cols. 53-54, 
P. DuorME discusses anew the troublesome question of the relation of Sar- 
gon, the father of Naram-Sin, to Sharru-GI (see A.J.A. XIII, pp. 192-193). 
He comes to the conclusion that Sharru-GI is to be read Sharru-gani, and 
that this name has been confused by later scribes with Shargani-sharri, the 
father of Naram-Sin. See also Halévy in R. Sém. XVII, 1909, pp. 110-114. 

The Genealogy of the Kassite King Agum.—In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, 
cols. 108-110, F. Homme: claims that the inscription of King Agum II, 
published in V, F&. 33, agrees with the List of Kings; and that the first three 
kings of the Kassite dynasty are Gandi, Agum, and Kastilias. 

The Patesis of Tupliash.—In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, cols. 161-162, A. 
Unenap discusses a number of documents which prove the existence of an 
ancient state named Tupliash, whose rulers bore the title of Patesi. 

The Law Book of Hammurabi. — In Z. Morgenl. LXI, 1908, pp. 385- 
393, M. Scoorr and D. “H. Murer discuss the difficult sections 280-282 of 
the Law Code of Hammurabi. Both agree that the words, “when a man 
buys a slave in a foreign land,” refer to the purchase of a Babylonian slave, 
who in some way has come into the possession of a foreign owner. In this 
case there are three possibilities: first, the master has sold the slave to a 
foreigner; second, he has been stolen and carried to the foreign land; third, 
the slave has run away from Babylonia. Schorr holds that these laws con- 
template entirely various aspects of the second possibility. Muller holds 
that the three laws contemplate all three possibilities. 

Erba-Adad and Karaindash.—In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, cols. 54-58, P. 
SCHNABEL brings evidence to show that Erba-Adad was a contemporary of 
Karaindash, and by defeating him won the right to bear the title of king 
of the four quarters of the world. Erba-Adad must be at least the third 
king of Assyria after Ashurrimnisheshu and, therefore, cannot well be a con- 
temporary of Karaindash I, but must be the contemporary of Karaindash II. 

The Name Sennacherib.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXII, pp. 721-724, A. 
UnGNaAD maintains that the name of the Assyrian king should not be read 
Sin-ahé-erba, but Sin-ahhé-riba, which means “ May Sin give brothers for a 
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reward ” (that is, for the piety of the father). This pronunciation is nearer 
to the Hebrew pronunciation Sennacherib. 

New Babylonian and Achaemenian Chronology.—In Z. Morgenl. 
Ges. LXII, 1908, pp. 629-647, F. H. Weisspacu gathers up the new mate- 
rial that has lately been afforded for the determination of the dates of the 
Babylonian and Achaemenian kings. Through the publication of Clay’s 
Legal and Commercial Transactions and Ungnad’s Monuments of the Royal 
Museum of Berlin more than one thousand new documents have been made 
accessible, that make possible the determination of a number of historical 
datings. The problem of the chronology of the Behistun inscription has 
entered upon a new stage since King and Thompson published their revised 
and enlarged text of it. All these new facts are investigated, with the re- 
sult that the dates of all the more important events in the reigns of the 
Persian kings from Artaxerxes II to Darius III are chronologically estab- 
lished. 

Babylonian Omens from Animals. — In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XIV, 1909, 
pp: 127-304, J. HUNGER gives an elaborate discussion of the omens derived 
from living animals and from sacrificial victims, together with the Graeco- 
Roman parallels. After a preliminary discussion of the theory of omens in 
antiquity, he takes up the various kinds of omens derived from birds, e.g. 
the falcon, “cave bird,” raven, eagle, dove, swallow, cock, etc. He then 
takes up the omens from animals, e.g. the horse, ass, ox, sheep, goat, gazelle, 
pig, dog, fox, etc. The elaborate systematic treatment of omens that is 
found in Babylon has few parallels among the Greeks and Romans; but, 
on the other hand, the effort to create favorable omens and to remove the 
effect of bad ones by expiatory sacrifices, such as is found especially among 
the Romans, has no analogy in Babylon. In all probability the Graeco- 
Roman system of divination is to be traced back ultimately to a Babylonian 
source. 

Forecasting the Future among the Babylonians and Assyrians. — 
In Alt. Or. X, 1909, 3, pp. 1-386, A. UNGnap discusses the methods of divin- 
ing the future that were used in ancient Babylonia. Among these were the 
examination of the liver of sacrificial victims, the use of the lot, bowl- 
divination with oil or with water, divination with fire, astrology, the obser- 
vation of atmospheric phenomena, dreams, and portents from the motions of 
birds and animals. He gives also a discussion of the so-called handbooks 
of divination, and of the process of sacrifice for purposes of divination, and 
of the practice of oracle-giving. 

The Goddess IS’tar in Assyro-Babylonian Literature. — In S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXXI, 1909, pp. 20-37 (2 pls.), 57-69 (pl.), T. G. PincueEs discusses 
the origin and history of the name of IStar, identifies her with the Sumero- 
Akkadian Innana, whose worship has been traced back to 4000 B.c.; he also 
discusses certain aspects of IStar as she appears in the legend of the descent 
of the goddess into the underworld to seek her husband, Tammuz; [Star as 
the great nature-goddess; IStar as the goddess of war; the Giisamies legend 
and the “I8Star Psalm”; and, finally, the aspect of the goddess as revealed 
in certain prayers and invocations to her and Tammuz. 

A Hymn to Bel.— In J/.A.0.S,. XXIX, 1908, pp. 184-191, F. A. Van- 
DERBURGH gives a translation of a difficult hymn to Bel, published in 
Cuneiform Texts, XVI, Plates 11 and 12. 
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New Representations of Resheph. — In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 529- 
531 (4 figs.), W. SpPrlEGELBERG describes four hitherto unpublished represen- 
tations of the Semitic god Resheph that have recently been found in Egypt. 
All show the familiar type of the armed warrior in profile, with tall, pointed 
cap, spear, and shield. 

The Sumerian Question. —In R. Sém. XVII, 1909, pp. 107-109, 168- 
2292, a series of letters is published by VrroLLEAuD, BEzZOLD, and HALEvy 
on the question whether the so-called Sumerian is to be regarded as a real 
language or only as an artificial invention of the Babylonian priests. 

The Historical Value of the So-called Vulture-stele. — In Memnon, 
II, 1909, pp. 155-179 (2 pls.; fig.), Marre Pancritius discusses the 
historical inferences that may be drawn from the famous vulture-stele of 
Eannatum, king of Lagash about 3000 B.c. The largest fragment of the 
monument does not represent a line of marching soldiers, but a phalanx 
formed in V-shape, with interlocking shields and spears projecting between 
the shields. The existence of such a military formation implies a high 
degree of organization in the army of ancient Lagash, and allows some 
interesting inferences in regard to the development of military and political 
institutions in that country. The disparity between the rude art and the 
elaborate military organization demands the assumption of the recent 
entrance of a new and warlike race into an ancient seat of civilization. That 
is, it reflects the beginning of the conquest of Babylonia by the Semites. 

The Consecration of Slaves to the Gods.—In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, 
col. 110 f., H. pe GrenovurLiac publishes a Babylonian tablet which con- 
tains a dedication of slaves in the same terms in which animals are devoted 
for sacrifice, which seems to indicate that these were designed as victims for 
human sacrifice. 

Thumb-prints in Babylonia.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXI, 1909, p. 88 
(pl.), C. H. W. Jouns publishes fragments of a Babylonian tablet which — 
seems to be a deliberate attempt to draw on an enlarged scale the marks 
left by a thumb on clay. This suggests curious questions as to whether 
thumb-prints were used in ancient Babylonia for purposes of identification, 
as by modern police-officers. 

The Use of Pork in Ancient Babylonia. — In Or. Lit. XI, 1908, cols. 
533-537, A. UnGNAD shows that pork was highly valued as food in the 
time of Hammurabi, and was offered as part of the sacrifices of the temples. 
There is a case on record of the severe punishment of the theft of a pig 
from the court of a temple, and lists of temple-provisions contain mention 
of various parts of swine. 

The U, the Qa, and the Mina in Babylon. — In J. Asiat. XIIJ, 1909, 
pp. 79-112, F. THurreavu-Danain discusses the values of the ancient 
Babylonian weights and measures, reaching the conclusion that the U, 
or linear unit, had a length of 495 millimeters; the Qa, the unit of capacity, 
contained 404 millilitres; and the Mina, the unit of weight, contained 505 
grammes. 

The Babylonian Origin of the Greek Obolos. — In J.A.O.S. X XIX, 
1908, pp. 204-209, J. A. MontGomery publishes an Aramaic ostrakon from 
Nippur in which the word modal occurs. This seems to be the coin 
indicated by the abbreviation m in a number of Aramaic texts, and seems 
also to be the origin of the Greek word obolos, a small Attic coin, in value 
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one-sixth of a drachma. In consideration of the digamma-like pronuncia- 
tion of the Babylonian m, this etymology is perfectly natural. No Greek 
etymology for the word has yet been discovered. 

The Old Babylonian Letter addressed to Lushtamar. — In J/.A.0.S., 
XXIX, 1908, pp. 220-223, G. A. Barron argues that the much discussed 
Lushtamar tablet, which is claimed to have come from the temple library 
of Nippur, was really written in Sippar, and cannot have been found at 
Nippur. The name of the sender of the letter was Ilushubani, son of 
Ibininshakh. From a recently published tablet it is known that he was 
a resident of Sippar and not of Nippur. This letter was not sent to 
Lushtamar, but was a duplicate that was retained by its author for his 
private file in Sippar. This is the reason why the clay envelope has not 
been broken. 

Babylonian Seals. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, cols. 127-134 (9 figs.), 
L. MEesserscumiprT publishes five Babylonian seal cylinders in Berlin dating 
from the middle of the third millennium B.c. A piece of sculpture in relief 
of similar date and a round Hittite seal are also published. 

The Bison and the Chaldaean Celestial Bull. — In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, 
pp. 250-254 (6 figs.), H. Breuit explains the apparently man-headed bull 
on Babylonian seals as a rude naturalistic representation of the bison, the 
animal’s beard making the face look human. Later the representation was 
misunderstood, and bulls were represented with human heads. Quaternary 
drawings of bisons, from Niaux, Font-de-Gaumes, and Altamira, exhibit 
resemblances to human features no less striking than those seen on Baby- 
lonian seals. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Excavations of the Palestine Exploration Fund. — The third part of 
an extensive review of the report of the Pal. Ex. Fund, issued in 1902, deals 
with four minor sites, rather superficially excavated, in the border-land 
between southwestern Judaea and Philistia. Although not traced to so 
early periods as Megiddo and Lachis (see A.J.A. 1908, pp. 87, 356), these 
settlements go back to the second millennium B.c., and come down through 
Canaanite and early and late Jewish periods to Hellenistic, Maccabaean, 
Roman, and in some cases to Byzantine and Saracen occupation. The Phil- 
istine remains, especially those from Gath, the city of Goliath, seem to bear 
out the theory that this people was of Mycenaean or Minoan stock. Tell 
Zakariya, ancient Azeka, may even derive its present name ultimately from 
the same source as Zakro in Crete. In the soft stone of all these hills there 
are numerous artificial caverns, used originally as cisterns, cellars, stables, 
and places of refuge, and only occasionally and in late times for burial. At 
Tell Sandahanna, ancient Marissa, Jewish Maresha, the home of Micah and 
Eliezer and chief city of Idumaea, one or two painted tombs that have 
escaped violation belong to a period of a transition from Greek (Ptolemaic) 
to Idumaean names. A collection of lead puppets with hands and feet 
bound, which were found with denunciatory inscriptions in the débris of a - 
sanctuary, shows how the superstition of the lower classes sought protection 
from enemies. (H. Turerscu, Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 344-413; 19 figs.) 

The Stele of Zakir.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 223-224, C. BrusTon 
discusses the stele of Zakir, king of Hamath about 800 B.c., recently pub- 
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lished by Pognon (Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Mésopotamie et de 
la région de Mossoul). The writing is similar to that of the famous Moabite 
stone. The word Eloér he takes to be another name or title of Baal-Shamain, 
signifying the god of light. Zakir records that he erected this stone because 
Baal-Shamain had made him king and then saved him from the attack of 
seventeen kings whom Hazaél, king of Aram, had united against him. The 
capital of Hamath was Hazrak, probably the same name as Hadrak in 
Zachariah (ix, 1), though there it is the name of a king probably taken from 
the town. Zakir was king of Hamath and Lahash or Lahish, which is per- 
haps the same as the Biblical Laish. The inscription is also discussed by 
J. Bartu in Or. Lit. XII, 1909, cols. 10-12; by J. A. MonrGomery in Bibl. 
World, XX XIII, 1909, pp. 79-84 (pl.); and by E. Meyer in Arch. Anz. 
1908, cols. 510-511. 

Notes on a Few Inscriptions. — In J.A.0.S. X XIX, 1908, pp. 192-202, 
C. C. Torrry shows that the expressions, “Sidon by the sea,” “High 
heavens,” and “the Resheph district” in the Phoenician inscriptions refer to 
three main districts of ancient Sidon. “Sidon on the Sea” was the cape, 
“ High heavens” was the northern district of the territory on the mainland, 
and “the Resheph land” was the region to the south. He shows that an 
ornamental device found on Hebrew seals is really an adaptation of two 
Egyptian ankhs, or symbols of life. He publishes also a new copy of the 
high-place inscription in Petra containing a dedication to the goddess al- 
‘Uzza. In the light of this new text the inscription is to be translated, 
“These are the steles of al-Uzza and Maré Baita made by Wahbullahi the 
caravan-master (?).” 

Mention of Astrology in Phoenician Inscriptions. — In Or. Lit., XII, 
1909, col. 207, H. Grime seeks to show that the consonants ‘lm cannot 
always be read @lim ‘gods,’ but are sometimes singular and denote ‘an 
astrologer.’ The name appears as elym in Greek writers, and in Acts xiii, 8, 
as Elymas the magician. 

A Funerary Inscription from Hegra.—In R. Sem. XVII, 1909, pp. 
66-69, J. HALevy publishes a translation and commentary on an inscrip- 
tion recently discovered at Hegra and published a few months ago by M. 
Chabot in the C. R. Acad. Inser. 

The Scribblings at Sinai.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXI, 1909, pp. 38-41, 
E. J. Prucuer reaches the conclusion that certain grafitti on some of the 
Egyptian objects brought by W. M. Flinders Petrie from the Peninsula of 
Sinai and exhibited at University College, London, in 1905, have no 
intelligible meaning but were made as the pastime of some illiterate 
person. 

A Bilingual Weight from Palestine.—In A. Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 
353-358 (2 figs.), Rene Dussaup publishes and discusses a terra-cotta weight 
recently acquired at the sale of Professor Naue’s collection at Munich. The 
weight had the form of a lion on whose side is a bilingual (Assyrian and 
Aramaic) inscription “ Palace of .. . king of Assur. 1 Mina of the king,” and 
on the bottom, in Phoenician characters, ‘“ Mina of the king.” The object 
weighs 81 grammes. A similar weight, published by Father Vincent, is in 
the Ustinow collection at Jaffa. These inscribed weights indicate that in 
the eighth century B.c. weights certified as conforming to the system of the 
Assyrian royal mina were in use in Palestine. The Assyrian measures were 
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probably also employed, and the inscription le-melek or lam-melek on amphora 
handles may be rendered: “of the king (of Assyria).” 

Dolmens, Menhirs, and Cupmarks in Palestine. — In Z. Alttest. Wiss. 
XXIX, 1909, pp. 1138-128, H. GressMAnn, in opposition to Spoer in Z. A litest. 
Wiss. 1908, pp. 271 ff. (A.J.A. XIII, p. 197), maintains that the dolmens 
of Palestine are never altars, but are always graves, and that the cupmarks 
are exclusively designed to contain water for the dead. The menhirs are 
never phallic emblems, but are memorial stones either of events in the life 
of the nation, or of distinguished individuals, or are boundary stones. 

Some Problems of Herod’s Temple.—In Exp. Times, XX, 1909, pp. 
181-183, 270-273, A. R. S. KENNEDY continues his discussion of some of 
the problems of Herod’s Temple, begun in previous numbers of the same 
journal. He deals with the position of the temple-courts, the identification 
of the ‘ Beautiful Gate’ and the position of the temple itself within the 
inner court. 

The So-called Agricultural Calendar from Gezer.— In R. Bibl. XVI, 
1909, pp. 213-269, H. Vincent discusses the tablet recently found at Gezer 
which contains a sort of ancient Israelitish farmer’s calendar. The same 
monument is discussed by J. HaLEvy in R. Sém. XVII, 1909, pp. 151-158. 

Bible Lands in the Time of the Tell el-Amarna Letters. — In R. Bibl. 
XVI, 1909, pp. 50-73, P. DHorMs continues the discussion of the history of 
Canaan in the times of the kings Amenophis III and Amenophis IV that 
was begun in a previous number of the same review. 

The Religious Antiquities in Palestine.— In Memnon, IJ, 1909, pp. 
211-226 (6 figs.), E. SeLurn replies to the contention of H. Thiersch in 
Jb. Arch. I. 1907, cols. 275-358, that none of the remains found thus far 
in Palestine have any religious significance. He brings evidence to show 
that the standing stones in Gezer, Taanach, and Megiddo are really the 
same as the sacred pillars of the Old Testament, that the carved stones are 
actually altars, that the cave under the castle of Ishtarwashur was used as a 
sanctuary, and that the jars containing infants were not simply cases of 
burial, but were actual sacrifices. ; 

Some Problems suggested by the Recent Discoveries of Aramaic 
Papyri at Syene. — In Eup. Times, XX, 1909, pp. 200-205, is published a 
paper read before the Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions held at Oxford in September, 1908, in which Owen C. WHITE- 
HOUSE presents some of the problems suggested by the Aramaic papyri 
recently discovered at Syene which throw some light on the period of 
Jewish life between 470 and 407 s.c. and also on certain obscure passages 
in Malachi, the ‘ Trito-Isaiah,’ Joel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The author 
considers especially in their bearing upon these problems, the three papyri 
edited by Sachau, which are copies of a letter addressed from the Jewish 
settlement at the stronghold Yeb to the viceroy of Judah in the seventeenth 
year of Darius Nothus, 407 B.c. 

Yah or Yahw?—JIn Exp. Times, XX, 1909, pp. 231-282, H. F. B. 
ComerstTon discusses the vocalization of the name YHW which occurs in 
the recently discovered Aramaic papyri relating to the Jewish colony in 
Egypt, which the editors invariably vocalize as Yahi or Jahi. The author 
raises the question as to the connection between Yahweh and Yahi and 
suggests that YHW is an abbreviation of YHWH and as such should be 
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vocalized as Yahw, or Yahv, which would be an intermediate form between 
Yahweh and Yah. 

A Supposed Figure of Yahweh. — In R. Bibl. XVI, 1909, pp. 121-127, 
_H. Vincent discusses the supposed image of Yahweh published by G. 
Dalman in the Paldstina-Jahrbuch, I, 1906, pp. 44-49, and denies that there 
is any reason to suppose that this image was intended to represent Yahweh. 

The Name Jahwe.—In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, cols. 211-218, P. Hatpr 
holds that Jahwe was at first the god of the Edomites, and that his original 
name was Esau,‘ maker.’ Jahwe, which means ‘He who calls into existence’ 
is a later, more spiritual, priestly substitute for the ancient title. 

The Samaritan Book of Joshua.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXI, 1909, pp. 
115-127, 149-153, M. Gasrrr defends the theory previously advocated by 
him that the Samaritan Book of Joshua which he has published is a genuine 
ancient document, and not a back-translation from the Arabic, by means of 
an elaborate comparison of this manuscript with the Greek text, which 
shows that it has independent textual authority. 

The Freer Gospels and Shenute of Atripe. — In Bibl. World, XX XIII, 
1909, pp. 201-206 (pl.), E. J. GoopsrEED presents the evidence for deter- 
mining definitely the provenance of the recently discovered Freer biblical 
manuscripts. The evidence shows that they were a part of the library of 
the so-called White Monastery, near Akhmim, in Egypt, to which also 
~ belonged the Berlin group of manuscripts secured for them by Schmidt; 
also that the great head of this convent was Sinuthius, or Shenute, the 
founder not only of Coptic Christianity but of Coptic literature, from whom 
the convent received its name of Anba Shanidah. The author also dis- 
cusses the perplexing subscription at the close of Mark in the gospels 
manuscript, suggesting a view as to the identification of Timotheus which 
differs from that presented by Professor Sanders recently at Toronto (A.J.A. 
XIII, 1909, pp. 180-141), and summarized in the Nation, December 31, 1908. 

Birthplace of David and of Christ. — In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, cols. 65-69, 
P. Haupt seeks to show that there is only one authentic old passage in the 
Book of Samuel that speaks of Bethlehem in connection with David. In 
this passage beth-lehem is not the name of a town, but means “the house of 
meat,” or sacrificial banqueting-hall, to which David went to celebrate the 
annual feast with his clan. 

Galilee in the Time of Christ. — In Bibl. World, XXXII, 1908, pp. 405- 
416, E. W. G. MAsTERMAN attempts to reconstruct from the Galilee of 
to-day, with the results of modern research, Galilee in the time of Christ, 
giving especially an interesting picture of Nazareth itself and its life. 

The Parasitic h in Minaean.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXII, 1908, pp. 
708-713, F. PRarTorius claims that the so-called parasitic h in Minaean 
is not to be regarded as a vowel-letter, as has often been maintained, but is 
to be explained after the analogy of the parasitic h in the Soqotri language. 


ASIA MINOR 


Gergis and Marpessus.— In Klio, IX, 1909, pp. 10-13 (map), R. K1z- 
PERT examines the literary evidence for the location of the towns of Gergis 
and Marpessus in the Troad, and concludes that they must be placed north- 
east of Troy and south of Abydos. 
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Cappadocian Tablets in Liverpool.—In Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, I, 1908, pp. 49-84 (15 pls.), T. G. Prncnes publishes with 
transliteration and translation twenty-three Cappadocian tablets belonging 
to the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. A. H. Saycer, ibid. pp. 81-82, 
adds notes upon these tablets. 

The Language of Mitanni.— In Mit. Vorderas. Ges. XIV, 1909, pp. 1-127, 
F. Bork makes a new attempt to*solve the problem of the decipherment of 
the letter written in the Mitanni language that was found among the tablets 
of Tell el-Amarna in 1888. He rejects the conclusions of Messerschmidt 
and Jensen, and brings forward an entirely new system, according to which 
he reaches the conclusion that Mitanni belongs to the Caucasian group of 
languages, and is akin to the language of the second column of the Persepolis 
inscriptions and to the Altaic languages. 

The Allies of the Trojans.—In Z. Ethn. XL, 1908, pp. 945-950, C. 
ScHUCHHARDT, after identifying the Cetius as flowing into the Caicus 
near Pergamon, the Mysius as forming practically the head waters of the 
Caicus, z.e. the modern Gelembeh-Tschai, the Phrygius as the Kum-Tschai, 
which empties into the Hermus near Magnesia, and the Lycus as flowing 
past Thyatira into the Phrygius, concludes that just as the Ceteioi seem to 
have lived on the Cetius, so the Mysians, Phrygians, and Lycians of the 
Trojan allies lived in the valleys of the above-named streams. He calls 
attention to the fact that in the Doloneia they are grouped together as 
being pds OvuBpns just as the peoples that have come by sea, Carians, 
Paeonians, Leleges, Caucones, and Pelasgians, are said to be wpds dAds. A 
similar list is found in the Catalogue of the Ships, the discrepancies of which 
from the list in the Doloneia are accounted for. by the author, so that he 
concludes that the Lycians here named have nothing to do with the Lycians 
of historical times in southwest Asia Minor. Thus all the Trojan allies came 
from near the Troad, from the old-time realm of Tantalus, extending from 
the Hermus River to the Sea of Marmora. (Cf. Aesch. ap. Strabo, XII, end.) 

Proconnesus and Its Neighbors. — The Marmara Islands, with their 
inhabitants and their antiquities, are briefly described by F. W. Hastuckx, 
J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 6-18 (8 pls.; 3 figs.). 

The Mercenaries and Military Colonies of Pergamon. —In R. Arch. 
XII, 1908, pp. 364-389, A. J. Rernacu continues (see A.J.A. XIII, p. 200) 
his discussion of the military affairs of Pergamon. ‘The Greek citizens were 
unwarlike and largely exempt from military service, the various native peo- 
ples intractable and only half subdued. The Pergamene kings (as also the 
other Hellenistic rulers) depended upon mercenaries for their soldiers, and 
these were sought chiefly outside of their own kingdom. The Hellenistic 
armies were seldom very large. Among the mercenaries of the Pergamenes 
the Mysians are especially important. The writer discusses the geographi- 
cal position and extent of the Mysians. In the Pergamene decree (Orientis 
graecit inscr. sel. No. 338) the Mysians to whom rights of citizenship are 
granted are not the inhabitants of the mountain regions, but members of 
military colonies. Jbid. pp. 102-119 (2 figs.) the relations of Pergamon to 
the Galatians, the Masdyenians, and the Kyrtians (Khurds), all of whom 
furnished contingents to the Pergamene armies, are discussed. Masdye, the 
city of the Masdyenians, is identified with Mastya, which Pliny (V.H. VI, 5) 
mentions as a colony of Miletus. 
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The Ionic Coast South of Ephesus. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1909, 
Beiblatt, cols. 185-168 (map; 15 figs.), J. Keri gives an account of a jour- 
ney along the coast of Ionia south of Ephesus in the spring of 1905. At 
Pygela there are considerable remains of the town wall, a round building, a 
rock-cut tomb, and an aqueduct. Southwest of Scalanova lies the site of 
Marathesion, where many pieces of wall, bits of pottery, fragmentary 
sculptures, and other remains were found. On the hill at Ambartepe, 
between Marathesion and Anaea, there are remains of a settlement, as yet 
unidentified. East of this place are some walls of fortification which are 
perhaps Carian. Ancient remains were also found at Kokol and at Kadi 
Kala. Ten Greek and one Latin inscription were copied on the trip. 

Hittite History.—In Or. Lit. XII, 1909, cols. 97-106, 145-154, 193- 
207, E. BRANDENBURG gives an important summary of Hittite history, so 
far as it is known at present, from Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
native sources, and defends his theory that the art of Asia Minor is pri- 
marily of Hittite rather than of Greek origin against the numerous attacks 
that have recently been made upon it. 

An Inscription from Side. —H. Vincent makes the suggestion that 
the beginning of the Greek Jewish inscription discussed in J.H.S. XVIII, 
p- 195, should be filled out, not with a numeral, as there proposed, dexdxis 
or 7oAAdKls povtictys, but rather with the Jewish name ‘Ioakis, which 
fits the space admirably. (J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, p. 180.) 

The Austrian Expedition to Lydia. — The expedition of the Austrian 
archaeologists J. Keil and A. von Premerstein to Lydia has led to valuable 
results in the discovery of about 380 inscriptions, some of them in old 
Lydian characters. (Athen, February 20, 1909, p. 234.) 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Greek Architecture. — In his new book on Greek architecture Professor 
MaArQuaAND gives a complete exposition of the subject of Greek building in 
all its details. He discusses in succession the materials and methods of con- 
struction; the treatment of walls, columns, entablature, ceilings, etc.; the 
proportions employed by Greek architects ; the various decorative devices; 
composition and style; different kinds of buildings as represented by actual 
remains, with a brief treatment of town walls and naval architecture. An 
index of Greek terms follows. The book is very complete, and the only 
work of its kind in English. (Greek Architecture, by Allan Marquand, New 
York, 1909, The Macmillan Company, x, 425 pp.; 392 figs. 8vo. $2.25 net.) 

Architectural Remains of the Asclepieum at Athens. — In ‘E@. ’Apy. 
1908, pp. 255-284 (2 pls.; 18 figs.), Pa. BERSAKES gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the architectural remains of the Asclepieum, with restorations of 
plans and elevations of the buildings within the precinct. These include 
the east stoa; the later temple; the smaller west stoa ; the western Ionic 
temple; the eastern Ionic temple; a second stoa with horizontal roof; the 
later propylon (?); a circular building ; and the old temple (?) of poros. 

The Tholos at Epidaurus. —In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1909, pp. 536-540 
(3 pls.; 2 figs.), P. KAVVADIAS gives a preliminary report of the results of 
his study of the tholos at Epidaurus. ‘The stylobate was of poros. The lower 
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diameter of the Doric columns was1m. The coffered ceilings were beauti- 
fully enriched. Details of the wall are now known for the first time. The 
so-called frieze encircled the building just above the orthostatae. The door 
resembled the northern door of the Erechtheum. The Corinthian columns 
stood on a podium of black marble. The floor within was covered with 
lozenge-shaped slabs of light and dark marble, with a circular slab of white 
marble at the centre. The building probably had windows, and there was 
no opening in the roof, which was crowned with a fine anthemion. The 
illustrations give details and restorations. In IIpaxrixa for 1907 (published 
1908), pp. 1838-186 (2 figs.), he gives a brief account of his restoration of 
the building and the evidence upon which it is based. 

The Dexileos Monument. — At the May (1908) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, A. BRUCKNER described the monument of Dexileos 
in the original form, which has been ascertained in the recent thorough 
exploration of the Ceramicus burial ground. The whole structure was some 
6 m. high and consisted of a rough stone basement of about 2 m., a lime- 
stone wall which followed the curve of the road and had projecting pillars, 
and a marble architrave, above the middle of which the familiar relief 
stood as an acroterion, with a siren above the pillar at either side. The 
whole precinct seems to have been sacred to Artemis Soteira, and the graves 
to have been put there under her protection as patroness of the dead. 
Similarly, on some Attic and Boeotian grave reliefs, the dead are repre- 
sented as on their way to meet the gods of the future world, and children 
as making offerings to the gods who must protect them. (Arch. Anz. 1908, 
cols. 220-221.) 

The Frieze of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XI, 1909, Beiblatt, cols. 205-206 (fig.), G. NrzsMANN argues that the entab- 
lature of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus should be placed above the col- 
umns without the frieze, and that the latter should be attached to the cella 
wall. Such a restoration in plaster has been set up in the Akademie der 
- bildenden Kiinste in Vienna. 


SCULPTURE 


Vitruvius and the Canon of the Proportions of the Human Figure. 
—In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, pp. 46-78 (5 figs.), V. Mortrr discusses the 
ancient canons of human proportions. The chief natural proportion is that 
of the head to the total height (about 1:74). The Polyclitan system was 
based on the dactyl (Galen, De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. ed. Miiller, I, p. 426). 
The canon given by Vitruvius (III, 1) is probably that of Lysippus (1:8). 
More or less explicit references to canons are contained in the De Physio- 
gnomia, of the third century A.p., in Philostratus’ Jmagines, in Martianus 
Capella (VII, 739), in St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XV, 26, and in a Formu- 
lary of the Eighth Century for the Foundations of Buildings and Bridges, pub- 
lished in B. Mon. 1907, nos. 5-6 (separately, with additions, 1908). This 
last appears to be derived from the canon of 1:8. 

The Significance of Drapery in Greek Art.—In Jb. Kl. Alt. XXII, 
1909, pp. 233-245, F. Noack discusses the significance of drapery in the 
development of Greek art. 

The Technique of Bronze Sculptures. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1909, 
pp. 212-228 (9 figs.), E. Pernice examines in detail seven bronze sculptures. 
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He shows that the hair of the bronzes found at Herculaneum was usually 
cast separately. This was the case with the long-haired youth (Rayet, Mon. 
de l’art ant. II, Pl. 24), but all the hair now attached to the head, except a 
few locks on the neck, is modern. The hair and beard of the Dionysus, 
once supposed to be a portrait of Plato, were also cast separately. This 
head must have been much injured when found, but except for the eyes and 
some small pieces it is ancient. The head of a youth of the Aeginetan 
school from Herculaneum is really archaic and not a Roman copy. The 
portrait bust with the peculiar headdress is that of a lady from Rome or 
Herculaneum, but all of the hair is modern. Attention is also called to 
the angular cutting for attaching the head of a youth in Berlin published 
by Furtwingler (Meisterwerke, Pl. 82); and to the many small pieces set in 
in the “praying boy.” These pieces were originally invisible, and only 
came to light when the statue was worked over. In places the original sur- 
face has been removed to a depth of half a millimeter, which explains why 
the modelling is sometimes weak and again fresh and strong. In the bronze 
boxer in Rome the legs were broken off when found; but the numerous 
scratches were added by the sculptor for artistic effect, like the drops of 
blood on the right ear. Very likely copper, or some red substance, was 
used to heighten the effect. 

The Frieze of the Treasury of the Cnidians at Delphi. — ln gee 
Anc. XI, 1909, pp. 1-29 (6 pls.), H. LecHAT corrects in certain details 
Homolle’s description of the frieze of the treasury of the Cnidians at Delphi. 
Heracles and Cybele are fighting against different opponents and belong to 
different groups. Heracles fights with the spear, not with the bow. The 
figure with the crest of his helmet supported by a cantharus is not Dionysus, 
but a giant. The peculiar shape of the support is explained by the fact 
that all the helmets worn by the giants are of fantastic design. This giant 
was one of the antagonists of Cybele and is fleeing in terror from her lions. 
Cybele is identified by a hole for an earring, and cannot be Dionysus, as 
Wolters thought. Lechat identifies the gods as Apollo, Zeus, Ares, Hermes, 
and the Dioscuri; and the goddesses as Cybele, Artemis, Hera, Athena, two 
Aeolids, and perhaps Amphitrite, who drives Poseidon’s chariot. In addi- 
tion there was the charioteer of Zeus, who cannot be identified. In “Ed. 
“Appx: 1908, pp. 245-254 (8 figs.), K. A. Romaros proves that the figure at 
the eastern end of the frieze, hitherto identified as Aeolus with two wind- 
sacks, represents in reality Hephaestus working a pair of bellows which are 
connected by tubes with a small blacksmith’s furnace, in which he is heat- 
ing masses of metal to be hurled against the giants. In R. Et. Ane. XI, 
1909, pp. 129-135, H. Lecuat shows that the winged horses of the west 
frieze are those of Athena. The goddess herself has wings, doubtless because 
a winged goddess was so familiar an object in Ionic art that wings were 
added even where they did not belong. The horses were winged because 
their mistress was. Athena and Aphrodite with their chariots are placed 
symmetrically at opposite ends of the frieze. 

Myron’s Marsyas and Athena. — A fourfold identification is discussed 
at some length by B. Saurr in Jb. Arch. J. XXIL, 1908, pp. 125-163 
(2 pls.; 18 figs.); namely, that the pair of figures on certain Athenian 
coins of Hadrian represent the group of Athena and Marsyas with the 
flutes which Pausanias saw on the Acropolis opposite the north front of 
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the Parthenon; that this group was the same as the Satyr and Minerva of 
Myron mentioned by Pliny; and that, in addition to the figure of Marsyas, 
long since recognized by Brunn in the Lateran satyr, we possess the type of 
the Athena as well, in four or five replicas at Paris, Madrid, Rome, Dresden, 
and Toulouse. A restoration of the group made at the Munich gallery by 
J. Sieveking (Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 341-348; pl.) is criticised by Sauer as 
departing too far from the relief-like arrangement intended by the artist. 
The Toulouse Athena is discussed by E. Micuon in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, 
pp. 335-343 (fig.). 

Polyclitus.— The Polyclitan statue type, called by Furtwangler the 
Ruhigstehender Athlet, of which many replicas are known, is the simplest of 
this artist’s youthful figures and most closely resembles the older Pelopon- 
nesian canon. It is therefore earlier than the Doryphorus and the Barracco 
type. The original may have represented a god or hero, as the Paris stat- 
uette, a nearly contemporary replica, is in the attitude of pouring a libation. 
(G. Lippoip, Jb. Arch. J. XXIII, 1908, pp. 203-208; 8 figs.) 

An Athena of Phidias.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1909, pp. 169-211 
(2 pls.; 32 figs.), W. AmELuNG publishes a head of Athena of Pentelic 
marble formerly in the Villa Carpegna and now in the possession of an 
antiquarian at Rome. The helmet, which was a modern restoration, has 
been removed. ‘There are four other copies of this head, one in Seville, one 
in the Vatican, one in Vienna, and one in the British Museum. An arm 
and a foot of marble were found with the Vatican head, and two marble 
feet with the Vienna head. These were not broken off, but were made of 
separate pieces; which suggests that the statues were acrolithic and that 
the bodies were made of some other material, perhaps gilded wood. A 
copy of the body is to be found in the torso known as the Athena Medici. 
A relief at Ambelokipi helps us to restore the work as follows: the goddess 
was standing with helmet on her head and shield on her left arm, grasping 
her spear in her left hand and holding a paterain her right. Below was the 
serpent; and beside the shaft of the spear on the ground, the owl. The. 
fact that the figure appears on Athenian coins of the time of Hadrian, and 
that a statuette reproducing it was found on the Acropolis prove that the 
original stood in Athens. Furthermore, it is clearly the work of Phidias. 
Amelung argues that this is really a copy of the Lemnian Athena. 
Furtwiangler’s identification of the Dresden Athena as the Lemnia is 
wrong. If the Bologna head is compared with undisputed works of Phidias, 
it is seen that the treatment of the hair and of the mouth is very different. 
A male head in Copenhagen, a Hermes in the Antiquarium at Rome, the 
head of a youth in the Vatican, and a bearded head in Athens are to be 
connected with the Bologna head, and all are examples of Argive art. He 
does not, however, deny the resemblance of the Dresden torso to Attic art of 
the fifth century. In W. kl. Phil. XXIX, 1909, cols. 632-640, F. Noack 
disputes Amelung’s conclusions on stylistic grounds and argues for the iden- 
tification proposed by Furtwangler. 

The Central Group of the Hast Pediment of the Parthenon. — 
Prandtl’s reconstruction (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1908, pp. 1 ff., cf. A.J.A. XU, 
pp. 361-362) on the basis of the Madrid puteal is criticised by B. Saurr, 
ibid. pp. 442-444. The new fragments afford no proof for this arrangement, 
and the flying Nike in the centre would conflict with the spear held by Athena. 
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Aphrodite év kjmos. — At the May (1908) meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, A. ‘TRENDELENBURG discussed the literary traditions of the 
Aphrodite év xjous of Aleamenes and showed, from Pausanias, that it was 
a herm; and from Lucian, that it had the pillar form only to the hips, not 
to the shoulders. The Pergamene copy of the Hermes Propylaeus of the 
same artist supports the tradition of the herm form. The type of the 
Aphrodite is still unknown, for the statue type of Venus Genetrix, of which 
the Venus of Fréjus isthe most famous example, and which since 1887 has 
commonly been identified with the famous work of Alcamenes, does not 
fulfil the conditions. (Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 514-520.) 

6 mais a éorias. — In J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 1-5 (pl.), K. EsparLe 
discusses a new fifth-century type of statue, two copies of which are now in 
Rome. It represents a young boy, wearing a peculiar kind of loose tunic 
and carrying a pig, and seems to fit the descriptions of the zaides ad’ éorias, 
young Athenian boys and girls chosen by lot to be initiated at Eleusis at 
the public expense and to serve as mediators between the priest and the 
ordinary mystae. The original of this type may be referred conjecturally 


~. to Calamis. 


Lysippus’ Portraits of Alexander.— Two of the gold medallions 
from Abukir recently published by H. Dressel are portraits of Alexander 
with very bold personal characteristics, and are probably copied from statues 
by Lysippus. The most striking (Fig. 1) follows exactly the ancient de- 
scription of Alexander gazing upward, and undoubtedly represents the head 
of the famous dopvddpos. They 
give a new idea of the realistic 
power of the work of Lysippus. 
(H. Tuierscn, Jb. Arch. I. X XIU, 
1908, pp. 162-169; 4 figs.) 

The Pedagogue of the Niobid 
Group.—In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, 
pp. 79-82 (pl.), P. G. HUBNeEr dis- | 
cusses the documentary evidence 
and concludes that only nine of the 
figures of the Niobe group in Flor- 
ence (counting Niobe and _ the 
youngest daughter as one) were 
discovered in 1583. The pedagogue 
was not among these. Michaelis 
(Jb. Arch. I. 1892, pp. 94 and 97) 

Figure 1.— ALEXANDER, GoLD dates the Cambridge sketch book 

MEDALiioN later than 1583 because it contains 

a sketch of the pedagogue. That 

argument is now seen to be invalid. The date of the sketch book is rather 

1572. Two sketches of the pedagogue in the Berolinensis (Fols. 53 and 54; 

Nos. 132 and 133), a collection of drawings made apparently under Pius V 

(1566-1572), are published. These prove that the pedagogue was known 
before 1583. 

Reliefs from Epidaurus. — At the first meeting for archaeologists held 
at the Austrian School in Athens I. N. Svoronos read a paper on some 
reliefs from Epidaurus in the Athens museum. The fine slab No. 1392 
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representing a youthful hero presenting a horse to Asclepius and Epione he 
interprets in the light of a passage in Pausanias which relates that after the 
death of Hippolytus Asclepius brought him back to life and that he in grati- 
tude offered the god a sacrifice of twenty horses. Relief No. 1424 he inter- 
prets as the child Asclepius with his nurse, the nymph Trygon. (Hellenic 
Herald, III, 1909, p. 53.) 

An Invitation to Dance. — In Z. Bild. K. N. F. XX, 1909, pp. 101-108 
(10 figs.), W. Kirry discusses the satyr playing the scabellum in the Uffizi 
gallery. Imhoof-Blumer showed long ago that it was represented with a 
seated female figure on 
acoin of Cyzicus. Hight 
copies of the satyr and 
seven of the seated fig- 
ure, more or less com- 
plete, are extant. The 
best head of the former 
is the one from Vienne 
now in Paris; and the 
best head of the latter 
is in Dresden, attached 
to a body to which it 
does not belong. Klein 
restores the satyr by 
adding the Vienne head 
to the Uffizi body; and 
the female figure by add- 
ing the Dresden head to 
the Brussels torso. He 
interprets the group as 
a satyr asking a maenad 
to dance, and she is re- 
moving her sandals by 
way of preparation. 
The original group was 
probably in Cyzicus. A cast of the restoration (Fig. 2) has been set up 
in Prague. 

The Base of the “Palestrita”’ in Naples. —In Aiti R. Accademia di 
Archeologia, Lettere, e Belle Arti di Napoli, I, 1908, pp. 48-51, G. OLIvERIO 
discusses the inscription on the base of the statue of the boxer known as 
“i] Palestrita,” in the Naples museum (Catalogue No. 212). He restores it 


‘A dpodioveds Kw 8 (1) aA [e-] 


vos eipyacarto. 





FicgurE 2.—SaTyrR AND MAENAD. 


He identifies this Aphrodisieus with an Aphrodisius, son of Demetrius, 
known from an inscription (Kaibel, Insc. Gr. et Sicil. et Ital. No. 1494), and 
argues that he belonged to the Sicyonian school. 

A Roman Copy of an Archaic Greek Bronze.—A _ statue, much re- 
stored, and exposed to the weather for three centuries behind the casino of 
the Villa Borghese, is considered by A. pELLA Seta (in B. Com. Rom. 
XXXVI, 1908, pp. 3-20; 3 pls.) to be a Roman copy of an archaic Greek 
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bronze of the early fifth century B.c. In his opinion it affords important 
evidence of early methods in treating the nude hist in the attempt to 
represent the beginning of motion, etc. ; 

A Torso of an Apollo in Chicago. — The torso of an Apollo 34 inches 
high, acquired in Rome about ten years ago and now in Chicago, is briefly 
published in the Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, II, 1909, pp. 33-34 
(fig.). The head is missing, as are both arms and both legs below the knee. 
The pose is not unlike that of the bronze Apollo Citharistes of Pompeii. 
The Apollo Despuig at Majorea and a small bronze Apollo from Pompeii 
belong to the same type. 

Venus on the Bow of a Ship. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 266- 
267, C. RAVAISSON-MOLLIEN discusses the Graeco-Roman statue in the | 
Louvre, representing a half-draped woman standing on the bow of a ship. 
She may be compared with the Nike of Samothrace and with Isis Pharia, 
but represents the Venus of successful voyages. ‘The swords on the sides 
of the ship are to be explained by the connection of Mars with Venus. 

The Pergamene Fragment in New York. — The Pergamene fragment 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum in 1908 was found at Cervetri about 
eight years ago. It is of Parian marble, and represents the lower part of a 
fighting Gaul. The cutting of the base shows that the opponent formed 
part of the group. The upper half of the figure was made separately and 
attached by a dowel and by cement. The missing portion of the foot seems 
also to have been attached by cement. There was a support from the base 
to the thigh, which is one of the earliest examples of a practice common in 
Roman times. The nearest analogy to this Gaul is the “ Warrior of Delos,” 
now in Athens, which is perhaps the work of Niceratus. It is probable 
that the same sculptor made both groups. (J. MARSHALL, B. Meir. Mus. 
IV, 1909, pp. 45-47; fig.) 

Modern Forgeries of Ancient Marbles.—In Le Musée, V, 1908, 
pp. 285-294 (4 figs.), O. THEarks continues his discussion of forged an- 
tiquities (see zbid. pp. 171-182; A.J.A. XIII, p. 221) and shows that it is 
not difficult for one who is well acquainted with genuine sculptures to detect 
a modern forgery. The character of the fractures, the surface finish, and 
the technical processes of the sculptor furnish abundant evidence for the 
detection of fraud. He recommends a careful study of the fragments of 
genuine statues and a comparison with forged pieces for Aum who would 
acquire expert knowledge. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


The Sarcophagus from Hagia Triada.—In Arch. Rel. XII, 1909, pp. 
161-185 (3 pls.), F. von Dunn discusses the painted sarcophagus found 
at Hagia Triada in 1903 (see A.J/.A. XIII, p. 209). The scene on one of 
the long sides is an 6AoAvypds (cf. Odys. IV, 750 ff. and III, 450 ff.), as the 
flute-playing and the basket of barley show. On the other long side the 
two obelisks supporting double axes represent the entrance to the lower 
world. The offering being poured into the vessel is the blood of the 
bull sacrificed on the other side. The religious character of the scene 
is apparent from the costume of the woman pouring the libation, as well 
as from the five figures which follow. The man at the right carries a ship 
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in which the spirit of the dead is to make the journey to the other world. 
The calves carried by the two other men are intended for provisions. All 
three approach the dead man, who is standing in front of his tomb. On 
one of the ends two women in a chariot are driving a span of horses, each 
holding two reins. Von Duhn cannot explain this scene. On the other 
end is a similar chariot drawn by griffins and likewise holding two figures, 
one of whom is the dead man, the other who drives is a woman. The bird 
above the griffins represents the soul of the dead, his Ba. The sarcophagus 
should probably be dated in the second half of the fifteenth or perhaps at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century B.c. 

Neolithic and Primitive Minoan Pottery from Phaestus. — The 
objects found in the neolithic and earliest Minoan strata under the palaces at 
Phaestus are described by A. Mosso in Mon. Ant. XIX, 1908, cols. 141-223 
(2 pls.; 48 figs.). In general the vessels are similar in shape and decora- 
tion to the neolithic pottery from Hissarlik, Sicily, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, as well as from Cnossus, and they show most of the characteristics 
of those of the Copper and early Bronze Ages. The deposits at Phaestus are 
not so deep as those at Cnossus, and are probably later. They contain more 
colored pottery and less incised ware, the latter also of simpler designs. All 
is hand wrought. There is no evidence that any of the vessels were used 
for cooking. The clay is of three kinds: red (oxide of iron), black (same 
mixed with carbon), and a silicious light-colored clay, like that of the 
Mycenaean ware. Both light and dark ware was made at the same time 
and with the same forms and designs. Among the devices for decoration 
beside incised lines and painting are parallel wavy furrows, finger-nail 
indentations, small protuberances, punched holes and dots, and a rude 
human figure to be set on the rim or shoulder of a vase. Both incised and 
painted decoration is in straight lines, curves and circles being very rare 
and late, and spirals unknown. Among other significant objects found are 
a hut floor of beaten earth; a very rude female idol and a lump of wrought 
magnetic iron, indicating a place of worship; many astragali of sheep and 
oxen, probably for a religious use; vertebrae of whales; many pectunculus 
shells; knives of obsidian from Melos; bones of birds and animals used for 
food but none of the horse or dog; other circumstances indicate the absence 
of domesticated dogs. The origin and spread of primitive ceramic inven- 
tions and the duration of the Early (neolithic) Minoan period are here 
discussed. . 

Sepulchral Amphorae in Boston. —In B. Mus. F. A. VII, 1909, pp. 
11-13 (4 figs.), L. D. C(asxery) describes three large amphorae in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, one in the Dipylon style and the other two 
Boeotian with decoration in relief. 

The Laconian Style of Vase Painting. — At a meeting at the British 
School at Athens, March 19, 1909, J. P. Drooe showed that the Laconian 
style of vase painting began in the seventh century B.c., after the end of 
the geometric period, with simple decoration in purple and black, and with 
a white slip laid over a pink clay. At the close of the seventh century 
figures and animals in incised technique were introduced; but fifty years 
later the decay of the style began, signs of which are the abandonment 
of the slip and degeneration in the patterns. At the beginning of the fifth 
century slip is no longer found and the style degenerated more and more 
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until its place was taken at the end of the fourth century by the widespread 
Hellenistic styles. This pottery was undoubtedly made locally, and is to be 
identified with the so-called Cyrenaic ware, which is now seen to be Laconian 
of the sixth century. (Athen. April 10, 1909, p. 445.) 

The Representation of a Mummy on a Black-figured Lecythus. — 
In Arch. Rel. XII, 1909, pp. 195-208 (8 figs.), R. Hacki publishes a black- 
figured Attic lecythus lately added to the Munich collection of vases 
(Fig. 3). Three kneeling figures, two in front and one behind, are appar- 





Figure 3.— MumMMy ON A GREEK VASE. 


ently adoring a bearded head crowned with ivy, which projects from a high, 
narrow case. In the light of Egyptian wall-paintings this is interpreted as 
amummy. This vase and an ushabti figure in Cairo which has an archaic 
Greek head prove that at the end of the sixth century B.c. the Greeks in 
Lower Egypt knew and probably practised embalming. The vase painter 
may have had some idea of embalming as an especially complimentary form 
of burial. 

Hischylus the Potter.— An attempt to form an idea of the rather 
vague figure of Hischylus, whose name appears as “maker” on nearly a 
dozen vases of the transitional period, leads to the conclusion that he was 
rather the owner of a pottery, employing other artists to decorate his 
vases, than himself a professional painter, but that he had a distinct 
influence in improving the shape of the cylix. A table of the known vases 
made by him and three tables of transitional vases, based on Klein’s lists, 
are shown and discussed by H. B. Watters, J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 103- 
119 (5 pls.; 2 figs.). 

The “Soul Bird.” —In Arch. Rel. XII, 1909, pp. 204-206 (fig.), R. HAcKL 
protests against the theory that all human-headed birds on Greek vases are 
“soul birds.” Such a one is, however, represented on a Corinthian aryballus 
in private possession in Munich in which a small figure of a man with out- 
stretched arms lies on his back before a siren. 

A Lecythus from Eretria.—In “Ed. ‘Apy. 1908, pp. 151-158 (pl. ; 
2 figs.), K. A. Romaros publishes a red-figured lecythus from Eretria, re- 
markable for its representation of a bald-headed Priapus-herm, to which 
a hunter carrying a hare is offering a leafy branch. The vase, which belongs 
to the first third of the fifth century B.c., may be attributed with great 
probability to Hartwig’s “ Kahlkopfmeister.” (Meisterschalen, pp. 421-443.) 
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An Inscribed Rhodian Vase. — In the American Journal of Philology, 
XXIX, 1908, pp. 461-466 (pl.), T. L. SHear publishes a vase from Rhodes 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. It is 11.25 em. high, with 
a circumference below the handles of 38.25 cm., and once had a cover. It 
belongs to a well-known group of which there are thirteen examples in Ber- 
lin (see Jb. Arch. I. I, p. 152), and probably dates from the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the fourth century B.c. The simple decoration of bands 
and the inscription are put on in a brown varnish without any slip. On one 
side is the irregular iambic trimeter 


KadXiora yas a Bpacia ws éuiv doxel, 


on the other side the names Aes, ‘Eppuas, "Apraps, and “A@avaia. The ad- 
jective Bpacia refers to Bpaoos, a deme of Lindus, which is perhaps to be 
identified with the modern IIpacdvyou in the extreme south of the island. 

An Ionian Crater in Munich.— The museum at Munich has recently 
purchased the fine bronze crater belonging to Mr. C. Ponsonby and _ for- 
merly on exhibition in the South Kensington Museum. It was shown in 
the exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1903. It was found at 
Ruvo in southern Italy, but is of Ionian style, with Gorgons adorning the 
bases of the handles. The foot was broken in antiquity and apparently 
repaired in Campania. (A. Samson, Le Musee, V, 1908, pp. 295-299; 5 figs.) 

Vase Paintings from the Phoenissae of Euripides. — How the scenes 
of epic and dramatic legends were copied from the stage into illustrated 
manuscripts and then, with alterations to suit the space, by the makers of 
metal bowls, and finally used in the moulded clay vases, is ‘illustrated by 
three “Homeric” bowls containing scenes from the story of Eteocles and 
Polynices. Such bowls seem to have been made in series, perhaps using the 
scenes from an entire manuscript of a play. Their art is of course closely 
connected with that of the Roman mythological sarcophagus reliefs, and 
they go back for their models probably to the third century B.c. One of 
these bowls with the Theban story seems to have a detail, the Bird Observa- 
tory of Tiresias, taken from the periacta of the stage. Here also for the first 
time in art is found the southern gesture of beckoning with the back of the 
hand turned up. (C. Rospert, Jb. Arch. J. XXITI, 1908, pp. 184-203; 2 
pls.; 5 figs.) 

The Greek Vases recently found at Gela. — Since the last report on 
excavations at Gela, 1900-1905 (Mon. Ant. XVII), a number of important 
discoveries have been made in the vicinity. The terra-cotta remains of the 
very ancient temple at Molino a Vento (A.J.A. XII, 1908, p. 108), and a 
geometric vase of the VII-VI centuries are of local manufacture, the latter 
showing Graeco-Oriental influence. A large crater a colonnette with a bird- 
griffin is late Corinthian. Two black-figured cylices are probably early Attic 
with points of resemblance to Corinthian and Ionic. The larger one, be- 
sides the sphinx carrying a man (A.J.A. XI, 1907, p. 361), has the unusual 
device of a horse’s head on a shield. An inscribed Attic lecythus of early 
severe red-figured style bears the new and probably foreign maker’s name, 
_ Gales, and a figure of Anacreon in a scene expressive of the erotic and 
Dionysiac character of his poetry. A slightly later severe red-figured Attic 
lecythus gives the new xaAds-name ITY@AIOS. A fine bronze herm-stat- 
uette of a fifth-century type and perhaps representing Hermes Psychopompus 
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is made by the cire-perdue process and seems to have the artificial patina or 
metallic lacquer mentioned by Plutarch. A rare bronze hydria with cast 
handles and foot and hammered body is from Chalcis, second half of the 
sixth century. A covered kettle used as an ossuary is coated on the inside 
with red, the primitive funeral color. A small rectangular altar or pedestal 
of terra-cotta has a chariot race in relief resembling Dipylon designs. ‘T’'wo 
decorative marble statuettes are headless draped female figures, in attitudes 
popularized by Praxiteles. The crossed legs of one, probably a Hera or a 
. Demeter, are rare in a female figure. The author believes that the site of 
Gela was never inhabited after the destruction of the city in 280 B.c. (P. 
Orsi, Mon. Ant. XIX, 1908, cols. 89-140; 5 pls.; 18 figs.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Inscribed Disk from Phaestus. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, X VII, 1908, 
pp. 642-651 (pl.), L. PERNrER gives additional information in regard to the 
inscribed disk found at Phaestus in 1908 (see A4./.A. XIII, p. 78). LExcava- 
tions undertaken along the north side of the acropolis brought to -light a 
building contemporary with the early palace, though not connected with it. 





FictrRe 4.—InscrisED Disk FROM PHAESTUS. 


At the west end of this building was an enclosure with strong walls in 
which were seven compartments similar to those found in the floor of the 


magazines at Cnossus. South of this was a room resembling the so-called — 


treasury at Hagia Triada, and here the disk was found. It had fallen down 
from above at the time of the destruction of the building, which the vases 
show occurred at the end of the Middle Minoan period. The disk (Fig. 4) 
is from 158 to 165 mm. in diameter and 16 to 21 mm. thick and has stamped 
upon it 241 signs in the older form of the Cretan linear script. There are 
123 signs on one side and 118 on the other. There are 45 different charac- 
ters, but apparently no numerals. The words are written with from two to 
seven signs. The script is evidently that in use at Phaestus at the time of: 
the destruction of the first palace in the early centuries of the second mil- 
lennium B.c. 
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The Pre-Hellenic Inscription from Lemnos.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XVII, 1908, pp. 652-666 (fig.), R. Perrazzoni argues that the words ZeronaiO 
and Zeronai of the pre-Hellenic inscription from Lemnos (see A.J.A. XII, 
pp. 462-463) give the name of a Thracian goddess whom he would call Zerona. 
He thinks that a Thraco-Phrygian race occupied Lemnos and neighboring 
islands in prehistoric times and that this inscription belongs to that people. 
There is no reason for believing that Lemnos had an Etruscan population. 

Emendations to the Delian Treasure Lists. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XI, 1909, Beiblatt, cols. 185-196, W. Cronerr discusses eighty-three places 
in the Delian treasure lists published in B.C.H. and proposes new readings. 

Various Inscriptions. — In Hermes, XLIV, 1909, pp. 41-59, A. WitHELM 
discusses at length /.G. IX 2, 1109; IX 2, 1106; [LX 2, 1138, and the inscrip- 
tion from Clitor published in Ath. Mitt. VI, p. 304, and proposes various 
restorations. In J.G. [X 2, 1109 he reads 1. 80 évJotxowvTwv; in 1. 88 ef d[é 
pn, Tov pev eXevVOep)ov amorivery T]pu KTA.; in 1. 85 Tayi[Gv- édav dé SodAos 
ni pact |iyovcOa; in 1. 86 vopodvAdk[wv él ths dyopas (or év TOL KUpwr) 
mAn|yos; in |. 87 moveto]@ar; in 1. 88 duacado[vpevovs apxovras]; 1. 89 
avtiypad[ov eis AevKwpa dia P]iAwvos; 1. 90 ve[wKopiov yevonevns ey ]ddcews ; 
]. 91 wa[pa]xorALovbdcw of mapaywopevor]; 1. 92 dStarapadiddc [6] [de 7d 
Ujndiopa TOd€ Kal Tois]; 1. 93 [[orparnyois]] [Kat vowopd]Aakw. 

"Awpo. Bracobdvaro..—In Arch. Rel. XII, 1909, pp. 224-233, S. Wink dis- 
cusses two inscriptions (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 2d ed., Nos. 567 and 633) pre- 
scribing the length of time required for purification after certain acts 
regarded as bringing pollution. See S. Reinach, Arch. Rel. IX, pp. 312 ff. 

An Inscription from Alabanda.—In B.C.H. XXXIII, 1909, p. 170, 
H. GREGOIRE gives an improved text of part of the inscription from Ala- 
banda, published ibid. X, 1886, p. 311, no. 4; XXXIT, 1908, p. 204. 

Notes on the Law from Aigiale.— In “Ed¢. “Apy. 1908, pp. 193-196, 
S. Basses publishes a few criticisms on the readings and restorations in a 
law from Aigiale published by Hiller von Gaertringen and E. Ziebarth in 
"Ed. ’Apx. 1907, pp. 187 ff. (see A.J.A. XH, p. 360). 

An Inscription from Amphissa. — In ’E¢@. “Apx. 1908, pp. 159-194 (pl.), 
A. D. KERAMOPOULLOS republishes with full textual notes and commentary 
an inscription of the second century B.c. from Amphissa. It is a copy of a 
letter from the city of Amphissa to the city of Scarphia, recording public 
honors granted by the former to a retiring public physician, Menophantus. 
The inscription was found by the author in 1899 and published by Vollgraff, 
B.C.H. 1901, pp. 234 ff., without sufficient recognition of the former’s work 
upon it. 

A Gold Amulet.—In Bonn. Jb. 118, 1909, pp. 158-175, M. SreBsourG 
publishes a leaf of gold, evidently an amulet, inscribed with thirteen lines 
in Greek letters. It is now in the Berlin museum and came from Tyre, but 
the place where it was found is not known. It reads év 7 dvépare Tod Ov 
kat Inv Xv kal rvs dyiov. pafsa oxav onka Aovda aypt KTopa yvaba BaGapovpak ° 
érevyoue(v]ox 7d we] ya dvopa “Idw ardorpepov tHv émipe[plomevnv dpOad- 
pilalv at py[Ké] te eaons 6pOarApw. . . vev. . . . Thisis translated Im Namen 
~ Gottes und Jesu Christi und des Heiligen Geistes! Grosser Statthalter der 
Tiefe, Loula-amri, gebunden hat die Augen deine Tochter des Fiebers. Dem, 
der den grossen Namen Jao anruft, wende ab die angreifende Augenkrankheit 
und lass nicht mehr die Augenkrankheit. .. . 
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COINS 


Early Coinage. — The publication in French of the lectures of I. N. Svo- 
RONOS On early money is continued in Rk. Belge Num. 1909, pp. 1138-129 (38 pls. ; 
2 figs.). The author accepts the identification by Waldstein of the bundles 
of iron obvelot found in the Argive Heraeum as early forms of money, but 
rejects the belief that various small objects of bronze from the same place 
are thus to be reckoned. An English version of the same articles is begun 
in A. J. Num. XLIII, 1908-1909, pp. 83-45 (ill.). 

Technique of Ancient Coinage. — A number of conclusions concern- 
ing the ancient coin-technique that have been reached through long study 
and experimentation by M. Prcc1one are outlined in an article sent by him 
to the Numismatische Gesellschaft in Vienna (Monatsblatt der Numismatischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, VIII, pp. 19-22). They chiefly touch upon the prepa- 
ration of the flans for plated and other struck coins, and of the moulds for 
cast coins. A further communication is promised on the preparation of 
dies. On these matters Signor Piccione’s conclusions differ widely from 
those generally held. 

Amazons on Greek Coins.— The accounts of Amazons in current 
dictionaries of archaeology (Roscher, Daremberg and Saglio, Pauly- 
Wissowa) are corrected and supplemented by F. Iunoor-BLUMER on the 
basis of coin-types in Nomisma, I, 1909, pp. 1-18 (2 pls.). 

Ephesian Tesserae.— Barciay V. HEAD suggests that certain tesserae 
struck at Ephesus in quite early imperial times, having on the obverse 
the figure of a stag, and on the reverse a bee, the inscriptions being in the 
past unexplained, may have been a sort of “bee-charm.” (Num. Chron., 
1908, pp. 281-286 ; fig.) 

Coinage of Abdera. — The third part of Nomisma, II, 1909, pp. 1-30 
(3 pls.), is given to a detailed study of the chronology of the coin-issues of 
Abdera by H. von Frirzex, which serves as an introduction to the presenta- 
tion of the coinage of that city in the Berlin Corpus. 

Coinage of Beroia. — The question of the chronology of the somewhat 
rare bronze coinage of the Macedonian city of Beroia is discussed by Huco 
GAEBLER in Nomisma, I, 1908, pp. 23-28 (pl.), as a supplement to vol. III, 1 
of the Berlin Corpus Nummorum. | 

Lacedaemon versus Allaria. — A rare coin-type with a helmeted head 
on the obverse, and a seated Heracles on the reverse, has long been a 
subject of controversy concerning attribution. E.J. SeLTMAN joins those 
who would assign it to Lacedaemon instead of to Allaria. He identifies the 
head as that of the Amyclaean Apollo. (Vum. Chron. 1909, pp. 1-6; 2 figs.) 

The Menas-Inscription and Coinage of Sestus. — In connection with 
a detailed study of the coinage of Sestus, and of the hitherto poorly under- 
stood inscription in honor of Menas, H. von Fritze shows that during the 
period 160-120 s.c. Sestus issued coins in honor of the kings of Pergamon, 
who had given her autonomy and the right of coinage. (Nomisma, I, 1908, 
pp. 1-18; pl.) 

The Berlin Corpus Nummorum.— In Nomisma, II, 1909, pp. 36-41, H. 
VON FRITZE speaks of the method of the Berlin Corpus Nummorum, chiefly 
in answer to certain strictures of M. L. Strack in the Gott. Gelehrte Anz. 
1908, pp. 171 ff. (See also Kliv, VII, 1907, pp. 1 ff.) 
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Statues of Asclepius in Pergamon. —H. von Fritze treats in 
Nomisma, I, 1909, pp. 19-85 (pl.) of three types of statues of Asclepius 
shown on coins of Pergamon, (1) the Asclepius of Phyromachus, (2) the » 
standing Asclepius on coins of the imperial period, and (3) Asclepius 
enthroned. 

Coins from the Weber Collection. — In Le Musée, V, 1908, pp. 300- 
304 (28 figs.), A. GREEN gives a brief account of some of the most remark- 
able specimens of Greek coins in the Weber collection which was sold 
at auction in Munich in November, 1908. Among these an Athenian 
decadrachm, a Syracusan decadrachm signed by Evaenetus, and a gold 
double stater of Philip II of Macedonia deserve mention. 

Forged Coins.—In Le Musée, VI, 1909, pp. 80-42 (2 pls.; 18 figs.), 
O. THEATES discusses the subject of forged coins, gives the names of well- 
known forgers and the characteristics of their work, and finally classifies the 
forgeries and explains the methods by which they may be detected. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Discoveries in Crete in their Relation to the History of Egypt. 
—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXI, 1909, pp. 1385-148 (8 pls.), H. R. Hari sum- 
marizes the results of the discoveries in Crete in the light of our knowledge 
_ of Egyptian and Oriental history. Following the scheme of Dr. Evans, he 
divides the discoveries into three main periods called Early Minoan, Middle 
Minoan, and Late Minoan, each of which is subdivided into three minor 
periods. Middle Minoan II was contemporary with the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasties in Egypt, while the end of Late Minoan I, the whole of | 
Late Minoan II, and the beginning of Late Minoan III were contemporary 
with the eighteenth dynasty of Egypt. These synchronisms are certain. 
The Cretan polychrome pottery of Middle Minoan II, often known as 
Kamdres ware, has been discovered with objects of the twelfth dynasty 
at Kahun, and now the decisive discovery has been made of a splendid 
Kaméres pot in an untouched twelfth dynasty tomb at Abydos. These 
Egyptian synchronisms make it possible to determine the dates of the Cre- 
tan epochs with considerable certainty. Late Minoan I cannot have come 
to an end before 1600 s.c. Late Minoan III cannot have begun after 
1400 B.c. Consequently, Late Minoan II lay between these two outside 
dates. The great catastrophe which brought the civilization of Crete to a 
premature end may be dated about 1400 s.c. Middle Minoan II, which is 
contemporaneous with the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, depends for its date 
upon our interpretation of the Egyptian chronological evidence. Petrie’s 
date differs from Meyer’s by a full Sothic period of 1460 years. It seems 
impossible to put Middle Minoan II 1500 years earlier than Late Minoan II. 
Consequently, if we must choose between Petrie and Meyer, the Cretan evi- 
dence is decidedly more favorable to Meyer’s chronology, but Meyer’s date 
seems a little too late to allow for the entire Cretan development. The 
archaeological evidence favors the view that the earliest settlers in Crete 
- came from Africa and brought with them a civilization that was identical 
in its origin with the beginnings of Egyptian civilization. 

Creto-Mycenaean Art.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1909, pp. 242-258 
(7 figs.), A. RercHeE. discusses in some detail the problem of Creto-Myce- 
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naean art, and concludes that a vigorous native art was influenced to a cer- 
tain extent by both Egyptian and Babylonian art. The adoption of the 
Egyptian technique in painting naturally affected Cretan painting, while 
Babylonian influence made itself felt rather in the sculpture. The Homeric 
description of the shield of Achilles exhibits the characteristics of Creto- 
Mycenaean art and may well be a true picture, but it does not necessarily 
imply that the poet had ever seen such a shield. 

Hittites in Greece ? — New readings of cuneiform texts with the names 
of the Hittite kings of the fourteenth century B.c. show one of the names to 
be identical with that of Myrtilus, or Myrsilus, the charioteer of Pelops, and 
seem to put new meaning into the old legends of Amazons and other Asia 
Minor peoples who came in contact with the Greeks on both sides of the 
Aegean. Another important discovery is the purely Aryan and Sanscrit 
character of the names of gods worshipped by a people who adjoined the 
Hittites on the east and were closely connected with them. This suggests 
an eastern channel for the entrance of Aryan influences into Asia Minor 
and Greece, in addition to the northern one by way of Thrace and Phrygia. 
(H. R. Hawt, JS, X ATX, 1909, pp. 19-22, 

Early Civilization in Northern Greece.—In Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, I, 1908, pp. 118-184 (pl.; 6 figs.), A. J. B. Wace, J. P. 
Droop, and M. S. Tuompson discuss the early civilization of northern 
Greece in the light of recent excavations at Zerelia (A.J.A. XIII, p. 85) 
and at other sites. The neolithic mounds date from about 2500 B.c. and 
earlier; and many.of them were abandoned about 2000-1800 B.c., when the 
degeneration in the painted pottery occurs. The red on white ware, found 
in such abundance, has not been 
discovered at Chaeronea or at Olym- 
pia, as has been thought. About 
1200-1100 s.c. Mycenaean influence 
reached the Pagasaean Gulf, and the 
neolithic people came in contact with 
the bronze-age people of the south. 
The coarse monochrome, bronze-age 
pottery is due to artistic decay, not 
to an invasion, as Tsountas thinks. 
But the bronze-age cist-tombs, which 
are later than Mycenaean times, 
probably belong to an invading race 
from the north. It is much to be 
desired that neolithic sites in Aeto- 
la and Epirus be explored. 

The Excavations at Prinia, 
Lcmae : sone 1906-08. —In Boll. Arte, II, 1908, 
Figure 5,— ReLieF FROM PRINIA. pp. 441-462 (3 pls. ; 16 figs.), L. Per- 
NIER reports at some length upon the 
excavations carried on at Prinia, Crete, from 1906 to 1908 (see A.J.A. XII, 
pp: 96 and 362). On the west side of the site is a square fort, 41 m. long on 
each side, with strong walls 2.30 m. to 2.60 m. thick. There are square towers 
at the corners, and the entrance is through the southeast tower. Inscrip- 
tions dating from the end of the seventh century and the beginning of the 
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sixth, built into the walls, make it probable that the fort was built in the 
fifth century B.c. on the site of some earlier structure. It was abandoned 
in Hellenistic times. The objects found within it were of no great impor- 
tance. Two limestone grave stelae with figures scratched in were built into 
the walls. One of these represents the lower part of a woman; the other 
the lower part of a warrior advancing to the left, while a diminutive figure 
in front of him raises its hands in supplication. Bronze was hardly found 
at all; but objects of iron were numerous, as were vase fragments. Some of 
these are archaic, adorned with pre-Hellenic motives, such as spirals and 
rosettes; others date from the fourth and third centuries. In the middle 
and eastern part of the acropolis were private houses, in some of which the 
roofs were supported by columns of wood resting on stone bases. Many 
fragments of pithoi, with designs pressed in, came to light in this part of 
the site. Many of them date from the early Greek period, although the 
decorations are of earlier types, such as spirals, concentric circles, rosettes, 
the herring-bone pattern, etc. There are two temples placed side by side, 
but with slightly different orientation. These are very early and are the 
real successors of the Mycenaean megara. The sculptures of temple A were 
of limestone, painted. Along the east wall were found great pieces of cor- 
nice and carved slabs 84 cm. high, representing men on horseback (Fig. 5). 
The figures formed a continuous 
frieze along the east front, which 
was not provided with columns. 
They are very crude. The war- 
rior, diminutive as compared 
with the horse, is nude, but 
wears a cap, carries a small, 
round shield, and brandishes a 
spear. <A restoration has been 
made of the statue of the god- 
dess (Fig. 6). She is seated with 
her hands on her knees, clothed 
with a garment reaching to her 
feet and ornamented below with 
a band of animals between two 
bands of rosettes. She has a 
high headdress and her hair 
hangs in long curls on her 
shoulders. The throne on which (pi Jiy}ai 
she sits rests on a base adorned -@=—— oy 
on one side with three lions and Ficure 6.—Sratur or Goppess, PRINIA. 
on the other with three deer; 

and this in turn was supported in some way, probably by two columns. 
A standing figure of the goddess was carved on the under side of the base. 
These sculptures prove the existence of an early Cretan school of art. The 
presence of the animals makes it certain that the goddess is Rhea. 

The Hecatompedon.—In Klio, IX, 1909, pp. 229-247 (fig.), E. PETER- 
sEN replies to G. Kérte’s criticisms of his views of the Hecatompedon pub- 
lished in his Burgtempeln der Athenaia, and discusses some of the conclusions 
reached by A. Frickenhaus in Ath. Mitt. 1908, pp. 17 ff. and 171 ff. 
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Minor Offerings at Delphi.— In Klio, IX, 1909, pp. 153-193 (9 figs.), 
H. Pomrow and H. Bue discuss seven of the minor offerings dedicated 
at Delphi (see A.J.A. XI, p. 468; XII, p. 282; XIII, p. 218). 1. Not far 
from the east end of the Marathon offering and between it and the street 
stood the tripod of the Athenians. It was dedicated in 330 B.c. and was 
about 1.75 m. high and stood on a three-stepped base. 2. Near this was 
the Demades stele (B.C. H. XX, p. 677), which, as the letters show, dated 
from about the same time. 38. The stone bearing the name of Philopoe- 
men once formed part of the base of the equestrian statue mentioned by 
Plutarch (Philopoemen, chs. 2 and 10), in which he is represented slaying 
the tyrant Machanidas. The group must have been erected in 183-182 on 
the north side of the sacred way near the offering of the Arcadians. The 
base was 2.5 or 3 m. long, and the inscription was cut on the narrow end. 
4. The inscription Ao . . . . Apy he thinks, in opposition to Homolle, had 
nothing to do with the Wooden Horse, but should be restored Ao[pdOeos 
écepyacato] ’Apy[eios]. It dates perhaps from 467 B.c. 5. The base in- 
scribed “Pyytvo. probably supported an offering set up to commemorate the 
overthrow of the tyrants at Rhegium. This stone should probably be joined 
to the one just mentioned which recorded the name of the artist. The 
monument seems to have stood near the offering of the Tarentines. 6. The 
block inscribed with the name of Hiero supported the first of Hiero’s offer- 
ings at Delphi set up in 482 B.c. There was, however, also at Delphi a 
statue of Hiero the Spartan, as Plutarch implies, and the inscription found 
at Olympia (Olympia, V, No. 274) probably refers to another statue of him 
set up there. 7. The statue of Sostratus (B.C.H. VI, p. 446) stood near 
the treasury of the Sicyonians and was erected in 355 B.c. 

The Temple of Artemis at Mauriki. — In IIpaxtixa for 1907 (published 
1908), pp. 120-122, K. A. Romaros describes the temple of Artemis exca- 
vated by him at Mauriki in Tegea (A./.A. XII, p. 859). Only one-third of 
the eastern end of the stylobate is preserved, but it is clear that the temple 
dated from the end of the sixth century B.c. and probably had six by four- 
teen columns. It was of marble, in the Doric style, and the capitals of the 
columns differed in form. Small pieces of a colossal statue, and fragments 
of terra-cotta figurines, about ten of which surely represent Artemis, were 
found, as well as quantities of clay animals, especially dogs, and weapons. 
In the lower strata many small bronzes of the geometric period and geo- 
metric vases prove that there must have been an earlier temple on this site. 

Notes on Thasos.—In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, pp. 1-14 (14 figs.), W. 
Dronna publishes notes on the ancient remains on the island of Thasos, 
to supplement and correct the article by Fredrich in Ath. Mitt. 1908, pp. 215 ff. 
The reliefs of Dionysus and Heracles are found to have decorated the base 
at the right of the gate. The archaic head (Ath. Mitt. p. 247, fig. 7) is not 
female, but male, an “ Apollo,” and is assigned to the Chian school. 

The Greek Colonies North of the Black Sea.—In Klio, IX, 1909, 
pp. 139-152, E. von STERN shows the importance of the Greek towns lying 
north of the Black Sea. Excavations in Kiev, Bessarabia, and Tschernigov 
prove that in neolithic times the same culture, with some local differences, 
extended from these regions as far as Thessaly. Excavations on the island 
of Berezan show three different periods. In the oldest stratum Rhodian 
and Clazomenian fragments are found, as well as pieces of Fikellura ware; 
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above these come Ionian cylices, Corinthian sherds, etc.; and higher still 
are Attic black-figured vases and a few fragments of the severe red-figured 
style. Tombs opened at Olbia, Panticapaeum, Phanagoria, Gorgippa, and 
elsewhere also show an Ionic civilization strongly influenced by Athens. 
The Persian wars interrupted this; but after they were over Attic influence 
became predominant, as did the Attic dialect. Under Roman supremacy 
these towns prospered greatly, and they continued to play an important part 
in the commerce between East and West down to the eleventh century a.p. 

The Evidence of the Aeginetan Marbles as to the Drawing of the 
Bow.—In Z. Ethn. XL, 1908, pp. 845-856, M. Bucuner discusses three 
or four positions of the right hand in drawing back string and arrow pre- 
paratory to shooting with the bow, and concludes on the evidence of the 
Aeginetan sculptures that among Greek archers, in a way which most 
closely resembles the habit of the Turks and Chinese of a few decades ago, 
the string was caught in the joint of the thumb, and that this was held firm 
by resting the end of the middle finger on the nail of the thumb. The 
stiffness of anything but a toy bow seems to make this necessary, so much 
so that the Chinese method was to reénforce the strength of the thumb by 
holding both index and middle finger thus placed, and to prevent the string 
from cutting into the flesh by the use of a ring on the thumb. The latter 
part of the article treats somewhat more briefly of the Chinese method of 
stringing the bow, and uses this to elucidate the vase painting of a man string- 
ing a bowin K. B. Ak. d. W. 1906, p. 299. The bow, which is passed behind 
the right leg, with one end resting on the left knee while the other is held 
in the right hand, is pressed down in the middle by the leg until the string 
passing in front of the leg can be fastened in its notch. This Oriental 
influence may have come from China through the Tartars and Scythians. 

The Winged Artemis. — At a meeting of the British-School at Athens, 
March 19, 1909, M. S. THompson showed that a large number of figures of 
the winged Artemis, with several new variants, were found at the temple of 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta. These prove that the type was known on the 
mainland of Greece as early as the geometric period, and the writer argued 
that it was, therefore, Peloponnesian rather than Ionian. The goddess with- 
out wings, but accompanied by her animals, is found in Minoan art. The 
wings are probably due to Oriental influence. (Athen. April 10, 1909, p. 445.) 

Cybebe. — Under the title Cybébc, Etude sur les transformations plastiques 
d’un type divin (Bordeaux, 1909, Feret et Fils, 131 pp.; 5 pls.; 77 figs.), G. 
Raver discusses the goddess Cybebe and the Artemisium at Sardis. The 
first part of this study was printed in R. Lt. Anc. X, pp. 109-160 (A.J.A. 
XII, pp. 358 ff.), and portions of the second part in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1906, 
p- 282, and 1908, p. 221. 

The Rape of Persephone.—In Arch. Rel. XII, 1909, pp. 285-812, 
L. Maren argues that the scene of the rape of Persephone was originally 
located in the Mysian plain in Argolis; and that by the sixth century B.c. 
the legend had been transferred to Eleusis. 

Ancient Birth Customs. — The Greek and Roman custom of laying a 
new-born infant upon the ground (not on a floor) and of laying the dying 
upon the ground, and the custom among other nations of laying a woman 
in childbirth on the ground, are all illustrations of the early belief that life 
has its origin in the earth and must return to the same element. Among 
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the Greeks and Romans, the kneeling position of a woman in labor was a 
form of the same tradition. (KH. SamrTer, Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 522-524.) 

The Ancient Attic Calendar.—In “Ed. “Apy. 1908, pp. 283-314, 
K. Mattrzos concludes his article (cf. "Ed. “Apx. 1907, pp. 239 ff. and 1908, 
pp. 143 ff.; A.J.4. XII, p. 467) on the date of the application of Meton’s 
nineteen-year cycle to the Attic political calendar. After an exhaustive 
examination of the epigraphic and other evidence and the construction of 
various trial calendars, he concludes that the Meton cycle was adopted in 
429-1 B.c., the eight-year cycle, in 582 .c., and that up to 582 a two-year 
cycle was in vogue. On the basis of these conclusions, he revises (pp. 315- 
318) the restorations of two Attic decrees, "Ed. “Apx. 1898, p. 7, and 1901, 
p- 51, respectively. 

Expeditio Alexandri, Lib. V.— An Austrian military expert, Captain 
Veith, has demonstrated that Arrian’s account of the battle at the Hydaspes, 
to which exception has been taken on military and historical grounds, is 
entirely consistent and correct. (R. OErHLER, Arch. Anz. 1908, col. 522.) 

The Ancient Greek Historians. —JIn his Lane Lectures, delivered at 
Harvard University in the spring of 1908, Professor Bury discussed the 
works of the Ancient Greek Historians, beginning with the Homeric poems 
and ending with a discussion of the influence of Greek on Roman historio- 
graphy and the views of the ancients on the use of history. While the book 
contains little or no strictly archaeological material, the illuminating dis- 
cussion of the works and the mental attitudes of the Greek historians is of 
value to archaeologists as to all students of antiquity. (The Ancient Greek 
Historians, by J. B. Bury. New York, 1909, The Macmillan Co. x, 281 
pp. 8vo. $2.25.) 

Greek Athletics.—In his Philostratos iiber Gymnastik (Leipzig, 1909, 
Teubner. vi, 336 pp. 8vo. M. 10), Jutius JUTHNER collects and examines 
the extant material relating to Greek athletics. He discusses the history 
of the terms yupvacrys and zaidorpiBys; the noted trainers and teachers of 
athletics, such as Iccus, Herodicus, and Diotimus; the writers on gymnastic 
training, like Theon; the fragments of unknown zraidorpiBar; the place of 
athletics in the works of medical writers and philosophers; and the writers 
mept dyovwv. The second part of the book contains a careful introduction 
to the wept yupvaorixys of Philostratus, followed by a critical edition of the 
text, a translation and full commentary. 

The Whipping of Slaves in Greece. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1908, pp. 
571-587, G. Giorz discusses at some length whipping as a punishment for 
slaves in Greece, and shows that at Athens the number of blows inflicted on 
a slave for an offence was equal to the number of drachmas fine for the free 
man; that the number of blows must be proportional to the crime, and 
police magistrates could not inflict more than fifty blows. In the punish- 
ment of slaves Attic law was humane as compared with the laws of the 
rest of Greece. In Athens the slave had certain legal rights. 

The Prices of Meat in Antiquity.—In R. Stor. Ant. XII, 1908, pp. 806— 
325, C. BARBAGALLO concludes his discussion of the prices of meat in an- 
tiquity (see A.J.A. XIII, p.188). In the present section he investigates the 
cost of bulls, cows, pigs, sheep, etc., in Cos, Attica, Phocis (Delphi), Arcadia 
(Tegea), Thessaly, Phrygia, and Sicily. His conclusions are as follows: in 
Attica in the sixth century and Sicily in the fifth century B.c. the cost of beef 
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was about five francs per head or twenty-five centimes per centigram. An 
average price of beef in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. was fifty-five to 
sixty-five francs per head or thirty to thirty-five centimes per centigram. At 
Athens in the fourth century and at Delos in the third and second centuries 
B.C. the price of a pig was about three francs and that of a young pig from 
nine to ten francs, or six and twenty centimes per centigram. Lamb and 
goats’-meat were considerably cheaper, a sheep or goat in Attica of the 
fourth century bringing only about ninety-five centimes. At Delos and 
Cos prices were higher. 

Greece in 1810-1817. — A collection of about 500 drawings and sketches 
made in Greece and Greek lands by Mr. C. R. Cockerell in the years 1810- 
1817 is now owned by the British Museum. The subjects cover all parts 
of Greece and many of the important sites, besides Constantinople and parts 
of Asia Minor. A large number of them are naturally of archaeological 
interest, especially those of Aegina and Bassae, where excavations were 
going on at the time. The collection is briefly described by C. A. Hurron 
in J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 53-59 (pl.). 

Ancient Rings.—In Le Musée, VI, 1909, pp. 3-17 (21 figs.), 91-98 
(12 figs.), 107-112 (9 figs.), A. SampBon discusses the subject of ancient 
rings. ‘The oldest rings known are of ivory and come from the prehistoric 
cemeteries of Negadah and Diospolis in Egypt. The oldest seal ring con- 
sists of a scarab with a piece of gold wire run through it and the ends con- 
nected. Such rings were common in Egypt in the eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties. In Greece there are the Mycenaean rings, and rings of geometric 
designs dating from the tenth to the eighth centuries. In the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.c. Greek rings were light and in good taste; but in the 
fourth and third centuries they became larger and ostentatious. The 
Etruscan rings were heavy and often made use of a scarab. The oldest 
Roman rings were imitations of Etruscan, but they soon followed Hellen- 
istic models. The commonest form of ring found at Pompeii is in the form 
of a serpent. The rings in use in southern Italy from the third to the first 
century came chiefly from Syria and Egypt. In Roman Imperial times 
seals cut out of onyx in such a way that the figure was of a different color 
from the background werecommon. In the third and fourth centuries a.p. 
many strange and complicated motives were introduced. Sometimes a gold 
coin was set as the seal, and at this time inscriptions were common. The 
third article treats of the superstitions attached to different stones and of 
the abraxas gems. 

Archaeological Studies.— The publishing of a series of studies to 
which his students should contribute was one of the projects of the late 
Professor Furtwingler. Since his death a volume dedicated to his mem- 
ory has appeared containing four monographs by former pupils. In pp. 
1-106 (3 pls.; 6 figs.) R. Hacxt discusses the mercantile inscriptions on 
Attic vases and records 612 examples. In pp. 107-248 (26 figs.) A. HEKLER 
discusses and classifies the draped female statues of the Romans. He 
divides them into fifty-one different types, all of which may be traced back 
to one of three original types, that of the fifth century, of the fourth cen- 
tury, or of the Hellenistic period. In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. Beiblatt, XI, 1909, 
cols. 195-198, he changes his opinion of the date of Figure 9 from the fifth 
to the fourth century. In pp. 249-397 (58 figs.) EpuARD ScumipT dis- 
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cusses the archaic running figures which have one knee on the ground. In 
pp. 899-504 (33 figs.) G. LrppoLp examines in turn the Mycenaean shield, 
the Boeotian shield, the round shield, the epic shield, and the shield in late 
Greek times. (Miinchener Archdologische Studien dem Andenken Adolf Furt- 
winglers Gewidmet. Miinchen, 1909, Beck. viii, 504 pp.; 3 pls.; 123 figs. 
4to. M. 25.) 

The Greek Terra-cottas in Constantinople. — The Imperial Ottoman 
Museum in Constantinople has made a valuable addition to the material 
available for the study of Greek terra-cotta figurines in publishing a de- 
tailed catalogue of its collection. Three thousand five hundred and fifty- 
four terra-cottas in all are described, arranged according to the place where 
they were found in chronological order. There are specimens from Rhodes, 
Cos, Chalce, Nisyrus, Lesbos, the Troad and Mysia, Bithynia and Pontus, 
Ephesus, Notium, Smyrna, Priene, Myrina, Cyme, and a few other parts of 
Asia Minor, Chalcidice, Tripolis, Greece, Magna Graecia, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, and from unknown sites.. (Catalogue des figurines grecques de 
terre cuite. Par ordre du ministére impérial de l’instruction publique. Con- 
stantinople, 1908, Ahmed Ihsan. ix, 663 pp.; 15 pls. 8vo. 15 fr.) 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Prehistoric Buildings in Sardinia. — At an open meeting of the Brit- 
ish School at Rome, March 12, 1909, D. Mackenzie read a paper on his ex- 
plorations in Sardinia during the past season (see A.J.A. XII, pp. 470-471). 
He discussed especially the nuraghe of Voes, a massive triangular building, 
strongly fortified, with the entrance on the south side. On the ground floor 
are four circular chambers with beehive roofs. One of these is in the cen- 
tre and the other three within the angles of the triangle, which have rounded 
external contours. One enters through the portal upon a small open court 
having a doorway at each side leading to the rooms at the base of the tri- 
angle, and another doorway in front by which the central chamber is 
reached. At the left of the entrance is a stairway and at the right a niche 
for the guardian. The most remarkable feature of the structure is the ex- 
istence of two long curving corridors in the thickness of the wall of two 
sides of the triangle, probably places of refuge. Above them were other 
similar corridors. This nuraghe must have been erected at one time on a 
definite plan, but others were simpler buildings enlarged from time to time. 
The nuraghe of Nossia, near Paulilatino, lay in the centre of a contempo- 
rary village of round huts and may have been the citadel of an independent 
village instead of the residence of a chief. Ten remarkable monuments of 
the dolmen class were also found in different parts of the island illustrating 
the successive phases of transformation from dolmen to “ Giant’s Tomb.” 
(Athen. March 27, 1909, pp. 383-384.) In Mon. Ant. XIX, cols. 225-303 
(6 pls.; 20 figs.), A. TARAMELLI shows that the nuraghe of Palmavera was 
a dwelling adapted for strong defence. It belongs to two periods, the old- 
est parts dating from about 1500 B.c. The site was probably abandoned 
about 700 B.c. Various objects found show analogies with neolithic and 
bronze-age civilization in southern France, Spain, Sicily, Crete, and the 
Aegean; but in general the development was indigenous. 
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The Giants’ Tombs of Sardinia.— In Memnon, IT, 1908, pp. 180-210 
(27 figs.), D. MAcKENzr& describes the Giants’ Tombs at Ottosoddos, Serra 
Tsargiu, Su Angiu, Sena, Sella Fontana Binu, Sa Nugi, San Giovanni and 
San Cosimo; and the nuraghe at Melas. He believes with Nissardi that the 
nuraghi were either village castles, or forts commanding plains or valleys 
and so situated as to be capable of communication with other nuraghi. The 
Giants’ Tombs were the burial places of the inhabitants of these structures. 
He discusses a number of tombs in France, Spain, and Great Britain, in 
which he finds analogies with the Tombs of the Giauts. 

The Measurements of the Temple of Hercules at Cori. — The results 
of his measurements of the “Temple of Hercules ” at Cori are published by 
G. GIOVANNONI in Rom. Mitt. XXIII, 1908, pp. 109-130 (2 pls.; 5 figs.). 
These were first announced by W. H. Goopyrar in A.J.A. XI, 1907, 
pp. 160 ff. It will be recalled that the most striking feature of this temple 
is the concave curvature (in plan) of the facade. 

Trajan’s Column. — In Trajan’s Column (reprinted from Proceedings of 
the British Academy, Vol. III, London, 1909, Froude. 6 pp.; 2 pls. 1 s.), 
G. Bont explains his discovery of a chamber in the base of Trajan’s column 
with marks on the wall showing where the urns of Trajan and Plotina had 
stood, and shows that there had never been a hill at that spot (see A.J.A. 
XI, pp. 100 and 474). The inscription on the column ad declarandum quan- 
tae altitudinis mons et locus tantis operibus sit egestus he translates, “In order 
to make visible (7.e. from the summit of the column, one hundred feet above 
the sepulchre of Trajan) how much in elevation the hill (slope of Quirinal) 
and the site (of the Forum Ulpium) had been raised up by such noble 
works of art.” 


SCULPTURE 


' The Group of the Muses from Hadrian’s Villa. In R. Arch. XII, 
1908, pp. 359-363 (pl.), P. G. Husner traces the history of the group of 
Muses now at Madrid and establishes its identity with eight statues found 
about 1500 in Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli. The ninth Muse, mentioned by 
Ligorio (Clarac, p. 267, 2, Reinach), was never in Madrid, but is on the stair- 
way of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, in Rome. 

A Faun with an Amphora.—In Le Musée, V, 1908, pp. 279-284 (pl.), 
N. pe Romé publishes a statuette 17.7 cm. high in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York representing a faun with an amphora under his arm. 
The work is Roman and may be compared with the sculptures found in 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, but it was probably inspired by Greek work. The 
faun appears to be just starting off. 

The Capitoline Wolf.—In Klio, [X, 1909, pp. 29-47 (2 figs.), E. PETER- 
SEN continues his discussion of the Capitoline wolf (A.J.A. XIII, p. 222) 
and shows that it owes its origin to Ionic art. It was probably dedicated 
to Jupiter immediately after the overthrow of the kings and became well 
known as a symbol of the Roman republic towards the end of the fourth 
century B.c. through its appearance on coins. At first the children had no 
names, but as time went on they became more and more closely connected 
with the story of the founding of Rome. The legend is probably not Greek, 
although the idea of childreh being exposed and being suckled by a wild 
animal is common in Greek mythology. In Arch. Rel. XII, 1909, pp. 
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101-125, W. Sottau argues that the Romulus legend was not a Roman 
folk story, but owes its origin to the Tyro of Sophocles, through the 
Alimonia Remi et Romuli of Naevius. The story of the suckling wolf, he 
thinks, came from a Greek source. The statue of the wolf stood originally 
alone and the infants were added at a later date. 

Animals in Roman Sculpture.—In Le Musée, VI, 1909, pp. 74-77 
(4 figs.), A. SAmBon argues that the idea of introduciug animals and 
landscapes into Roman sculpture came from Alexandria. 

The Roman Bust from Vienne.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 808- 
310, A. HERON DE VILLEFOsSE shows that the bust found at Vienne in 
1908 and supposed to be a portrait of Nero is really much later. The style 
proves it to be later than Constantine. He argues with E. Bizot that it 
probably represents the emperor Magnentius. 

The Technique of Glass Busts.— By a series of experiments K. Bonr 
has proved that such glass busts as are represented by a specimen in the 
Conservatori Museum at Rome, and another at Strassburg, were produced 
by modelling while cold, and then firing. The possibility of this process 
has been hitherto denied. Strictly speaking, such a method has to do with 
enamel, rather than with glass. (Rém. Mitt. XXIII, 1908, pp. 145-152.) 

Two Roman Bronzes in Hungary.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1909, 
pp. 236-241 (2 figs.), A. HEKLER publishes a bronze statuette 12 cm. high 
in the National Museum at Budapest. It isa Roman work, but reproduces 
a fifth century type created by Polyclitus. It represents a nude, heavily 
built Hermes holding a tortoise in his extended right hand and in his left, 
which hangs by his side, a roll of writing. There are traces of wings on the 
head. In Alexandrian times Hermes was identified with Thoth; hence the 
roll. The Hermes in Regensburg is the only other example known with 
this attribute. A statuette of a youthful Apollo in the museum at 
Vesprém is also published. The god holds a patera in his extended right 
hand, wears the quiver strapped on his back, and held in his left hand an 
object now lost. The writer argues that this was a dolphin. 


VASES 


Early Apulian Pottery.— His study of Apulian pottery before the 
coming of the Greeks is completed by M. Mayer in Rim. Mitt. XXIII, 
1908, pp. 167-262 (12 pls.; 9 figs.). 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Picene Inscription in Rome.—In Lend. Acc. Lincei, XVII, 1909, 
pp. 681-694 (fig.), L. Marranr publishes a Picene grave stele said to have 
been found at Fano and recently acquired by the Kircherian Museum in 
Rome. It is 59 cm. high, 62 cm. wide, and 9 em. thick, and is slightly 
broken at the right. On one side is an inscription which he transliterates 
thus: 

Pa. saticot 
ke Sotert 
amvet: nk 
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A line of connecting spirals serves as a border on the left side, and above, 
except in the middle, where there is a five-spoked wheel. On the back of 
the stone are primitive drawings arranged in three rows. In the top row 
at the right is a ship, and at the left a man, perhaps in the act of jumping 
into ariver. In the middle row is a battle scene; and in the bottom row a 
lion approaching a man who is perhaps hunting The drawings may be 
intended to represent events in the life of the deceased. 

The Statue Base of C. Sempronius Tuditanus. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XI, 1909, pp. 276-297 (4 figs.), E. Rerscu discusses the inscription on the 
statue base of C. Sempronius Tuditanus published by A. von Premerstein 
(ibid. X, pp. 264-282; see A.J.A. XIII, p. 223) and shown by Buecheler 
(Rh. Mus. LXITI, pp. 321 f.) to be written in Saturnian verse. He restores 
it with the help of Pliny as follows: 


LC. Sempronios C. f. Tuditanus imperator de manubieis] 


[fapodas’..: . ea. | 
Ab eo ad cuir ne ren 

bee, were: ea ga) 
oe aa yee Hire eas ee 
[Ex itine}re et Tauriscos c[ontrivit et Sart 

[7n montib]us coactosm[l . . . ea Ae 


[diebus te]r quineis qual ter hostes veriaan 

[ fausteis] signeis consi{lieis Sempronilos Tuditanus. 

[ta Romale egit triumpu[m, praidam heic] dedit Timavo, 
[sacra pat]ria et restitulit atque magist]reis tradit. 


In Arch. Anz. 1908,col. 512, H. Dessav points out that this is the latest 
example of the use of Saturnian metre for triumphal inscriptions. Only 
one other such is known in the original, that-in which Mummius, the 
destroyer of Corinth, dedicated a temple to Hercules at Rome in 146 B.c. 

A Military Diploma. — In C.R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 1380-134 (2 figs.), 
M. M. Vassits publishes a military diploma found a few years ago at 
Tricorium and now in the museum at Belgrade. It is engraved on both 
sides of a bronze plate 15.8 cm. by 14 cm. and is dated June 29, 120 a.p. 
This inscription proves that Hadrian held the tribunicia potestas for the 
fourth time in 120. 

Viana. — In Rim.-Germ. Korrespondenzblatt, II, 1909, pp. 11-12, F. Have 
shows that Viana of the military diplomas is identical with Vienna, modern 
Vienne, not with Rhaetian Viana. 

Latin Inscriptions in Baltimore. — In the American Journal of Philology, 
XXX, 1909, pp. 61-71 and 153-170, H. L. Wixson publishes twenty-one — 
Latin inscriptions at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Some of them 
had been previously published, but the writer is able to make important 
corrections and additions. Three have to do with jura sepulcrorum, and one 
(No. 10) records the name of a hitherto unknown granary at Rome, the 
Horrea Faeniana. 

Three Inscribed Roman Tiles. — In Hermes, XLIV, 1909, pp. 152-154, 
_G. T&aLAs discusses two stamped tiles in the private collection of Count 
Dominik Teleky at Gernyeszeg. They read LEGVD and LEGV Q; that is, 
Leg(io) V D(acica). This proves that when in 167-8 a.p. the Legio V Mace- 
donica was ordered from lower Moesia to Dacia it adopted the name Dacica, a 
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title which it dropped upon its withdrawal to Oescus in Moesia a hundred 
years later. Another tile, in the collection of S. Téglas in Torda, reads 
VEX. D.- P; that is, Vex(illatio) D(acorum) P(arthica). 

A Sepulchral Inscription. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 341- 
344, A. Prganiou describes a stele, found at Tebesa in Numidia, with the 
sepulchral inscription of a certain Sextus Sulpicius Senilis, a beneficiarius 
of the imperial legates Tettius Iulianus and Iavolenus Priscus. This in- 
scription adds the name of the former to the list of the governors of Numidia, 
and seems to prove that he handed the province over to his successor between 
July, 82 a.p. and May, 83 a.p. 

Irrigation at Lamasba. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 373-405, 
F. G. DE PACHTREE discusses exhaustively an inscription (C.J.Z. VIII, 
4440), fragments of which were found in 1877 in Algeria, containing regu- 
lations in force concerning irrigation in the Roman city of Lamasba. Some 
corrections are made in the readings already published, and the whole 
system employed is described as completely as possible. 

Corrections of Inscriptions. — In Cl. Phil. 1V, 1909, pp. 190-198, B. L. 
VELMAN from a Vatican manuscript corrects twelve inscriptions in C.l.L. 
VI and XI, and adds two hitherto unpublished ones. 

Hebrew Epitaphs in Rome. — Certain Hebrew inscriptions at S. Paolo 
fuori le mura are examined by V. Casriaiioni in B. Com. Rom. XXXVI, 
1908, pp. 77-85. They are from the very ancient Jewish cemetery on the 
Via Portuensis, rediscovered in 1904. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In R. Arch. XII, 1908, pp. 441-487, R. Caanart 
and M. BEsnier, in their review of epigraphical publications (July—Decem- 
ber, 1908) relating to Roman antiquity, give the text of 133 inscriptions, 
notes on publications relating to epigraphy, and (pp. 475-487) full indices. 


COINS 


Early Italian Coinage Systems. — An article on the metrological bases 
of the earliest monetary system of central Italy contributed by E. J. 
HAEBERLIN to Boll. Num. VI, pp. 141-144, 157-162, is on the line of his 
article on the same subject in the Z. Num. X XVII, 1908 (see A.J.A. XIII, 
p. 224). Notes by Ser. Ricci are appended. 

Plated and Dentellate Roman Coins. — G. Datrart argues that plated 
coins in the proportion of one to seven of pure metal were issued merely to 
secure to the government its proper return (10%) for the expense of strik- 
ing coins. Dentellate coins were designed to discourage counterfeiters, 
through the difficulty of imitating their outline in rude moulds. (Boll. 
Num. VII, pp. 338-88.) 

Roman Contorniates and Medallions. — A contribution to a corpus of 
Roman contorniates is made by GEorGE MAcponaLp in describing minutely 
the eighty-five specimens in Dr. William Hunter’s collection. (Num. Chron. 
1909, pp. 19-53; 3 pl.) To the same paper is added a description of five 
medallions accidentally omitted from the author’s catalogue of Dr. Hunter’s 
collection in Num. Chron. 1906, pp. 93 ff. The medallion of Diadumenianus 
there described (J.c. p. 109) the author now fears may be spurious. 

Bronze Coinage of Antony’s Prefects of the Fleet. —In Ri». Jtal. Num. 
XXI, 1908, pp. 587-559, G. Darrari argues that the letters ABI AS found 
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on coins of Antony’s prefects of the fleet serve merely to indicate separate 
mints, as if by number (1-4, 6), the fifth (E) not occurring, perhaps because 
it coined only silver (or possibly also gold). An analytic table of all 
known coins of this series accompanies the article. 

Debasement of Coinage in Imperial Rome.—Fr. GNECCHI, in the 
ninetieth instalment of his ‘ Appunti di Numismatica Romana’ (Riv. Jtal. 
Num. XXI, 1908, pp. 520-536), rejects the belief hitherto held that the 
imperial debasement of the silver coinage was due to the lack of conscience 
on the part of the supreme rulers, and argues that it is to be explained 
rather by the rise in the value of silver as compared with copper. Imperial 
and senatorial mints were kept in constant accord and harmony, and the 
only way to maintain the normal relation of value between the silver coin- 
age and that in the baser metals wasto increase the weight of the latter coins, 
or to reduce the standard of metal in the former. The first expedient was 
impracticable; the second was therefore the necessary resort. 

Countermarks of Claudius. — Countermarks of Claudius I on various 
Greek and Roman coins are discussed by R. K. Mowat in Num. Chron. 
1909, pp. 10-18 (pl.), who would consider such coins a sort of preface to 
the proper Claudian coinage, stamped during the early days of his reign. 

The Constantinian Siliqua. — An interesting discussion of the Constan- 
tinian siliqua is summarized in Monatsblatt der Numismatischen Gesellschaft 
in Wien, VIII, pp. 36-38. 

Local Bronze Coins in Roman Africa.—In Klio, IX, 1909, pp. 194- 
205 R. CaGnat shows that the issuing of municipal. bronze coins in Africa 
under the sanction of Rome ceased with the end of the reign of Tiberius 
everywhere except in Mauretania Tingitana and at the town of Babba. 
No others were issued, except those struck by Clodius Macer, the rival of 
Galba, down to the time of the tetrarchy. Excavations, however, in many 
places prove that there was an abundance of old Carthaginian and Numidian 
coins which must have had a local circulation. These obsolete coins took 
the place of the bronze pieces struck for local circulation in parts of Asia. 
The reason for their existence as a medium of exchange was the difficulty 
and expense of transporting a heavy mass of small coins from Rome. 

The Mints of Carthage and Cyzicus.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 
905-206, J. Maurice points out that the Roman coins stamped SMK 
were struck by the mint at Cyzicus, not by that at Carthage. The latter 
was closed in 311 a.p. It was reopened by the Vandals, but did not become 
a mint of the empire until the time of Justin I, who ascended the throne in 
518. The coins of Carthage were designated by one of four letters ASoes 
or A, or by PK (percussa Carthagine). Under the Vandals and Byzantines 
they bore the letters CAR or KAR or KART. SMK stands for Sacrum 
Moneta Kyzici. 

Mint of Serdica.— Jutes Maurice continues in R. Belge Num. 1909, 
pp. 5-17, 130-142 (2 pl.), his chronological classification of the coins struck 
at the mint of Serdica, 305-311 a.p. 

Coinage of Tarentum and Metapontum. — Lieutenant AURELIO 
BELLENI describes and discusses in Boll. Num. VII, pp. 65-69 (2 figs.), a 
find made at Tarentum in 1908 of 114 silver coins of Tarentum, Meta- 
pontum, and Carthage, dating from the period of Hannibal’s occupation 
(212-209 z.c.). He argues that at that time both Italian cities adopted 
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a Corinthian drachma-standard of 3.71 grammes, thus bringing their coinage 
into agreement with that of their Carthaginian deliverer. 

Coinage of Terina.—In Nomisma, I, 1908, pp. 14-22 (pl.), H. von 
Frirze and H. GAEBLER examine critically the monograph of K. Regling 
on the coins of Terina (66th Winckelmannsprog, d. arch. Geselisch. zu Berlin), 
and controvert certain of his conclusions. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Disputed Flints of Breonio Veronese. — In Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, I, pp. 83-95 (pl.; 3 figs.), T. E. Perr discusses. the flints 
found at Breonio near Verona and concludes that, although forged flints 
are being made to-day near Verona, all those of unusual shape need not be 
regarded as spurious. They were perhaps made by palaeolithic man after 
the arrival of neolithic man and, therefore, show neolithic influence. 

Medicinal Springs in the Bronze Age. — The use of medicinal springs 
in the Bronze Age is discussed by L. Prgorrnt in B. Pal. It. IV, 1908, pp. 
169-191 (pl.; 10 figs.), with special reference to the discoveries made in 
1902 at Panighini, in the province of Forli. See also Rend. Acc. Lincet, 
XVII, 1908, pp. 671-673. 

The Date of the Servian Wall at Rome. — Careful measurements 
of the stones in all the existing remains of the Servian wall show that two 
different units were used in cutting the blocks: the Oscan foot of .275 m.; 
and the Roman foot of .296 m. These indicate two building periods 
separated by a partial destruction, which was undoubtedly due to the 
invasion of the Gauls in 390 B.c.; and the earlier wall may really belong 
to the kingly period, as tradition says. The sherds and other objects found 
beneath the wall do not indicate a date earlier than about 600 B.c. That 
burials of the fourth century are found within the line of the wall is no 
proof of a later origin, as exceptions to the law against intramural burials 
are recorded in several instances, down to the time of Cicero. (P. GRAF- 
FUNDEN, Arch. Anz. 1908, cols. 442-444.) 

Porta Triumphalis and Via Triumphalis. — An elaborate discussion 
of the uses of the term Porta Triumphalis and Via Triumphalis by L. 
MorrurGo appears in B. Com. Rom. XXXVI, 1908, pp. 109-150 (6 figs.). 
The conclusions are that there was no fixed route for a triumphal proces- 
sion, though it usually reached the city by way of either the Campus Martius 
or the Porta Capena; that a city-gate, or an aqueduct arch, or a temporary 
arch for the occasion, would be styled Porta Triumphalis; that the route of 
the particular triumphator in question was for the time Via Triumphalis. 

The Via Triumphalis in the Campus Martius. —In Arch. Rel. XII, 
1909, pp. 67-82 (plan; fig.), A. von DomaAszewski discusses the buildings 
on the Via Triumphalis in the Campus Martius. He thinks the relief in 
the Louvre representing a lustratio affords sufficient evidence for identifying 
the founder of the temple of Neptune. The warrior in this relief is to 
be identified as Mars, the man bearing the standard as the second censor ; 
the scene at the Jeft represents the taking of the census. The date of this 
monument is before the time of Marius. He argues that the temple must 
have been erected in return for a victory obtained by the help of Neptune, 
and by a man who had been censor. Domitius, the censor of 115 B.c., fulfils 
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these conditions and was, therefore, the builder of the temple. His descend- 
ant Domitius, consul in the year 82, probably repaired the temple and 
dedicated in it works of Scopas taken from the temple of Poseidon in 
Byzantium. Another Justratio on the occasion of the taking of the census 
is represented on the arch of Segusio. 

The Trophies of Marius in the Forum. —In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXVIII, 
1908, pp. 8538-361, R. LAURENT-VIBERT attempts to prove that the Marianum 
scutum Cimbricum sub Novis of Cicero (de. Orat. II, 266) belonged to the 
trophies with which Marius commemorated his victory over the Cimbri in 
101 B.c., and that these trophies were set up originally on the north side of 
the Forum. After having been pulled down by Sulla, they were removed 
by Caesar during his aedileship to the Capitoline. 

The Fons Furrinae.—In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 283-336, 
P. GAUCKLER supplements his paper in B. Com. Rom. 1907, pp. 45-81, with 
an elaborate description of the remains of what he believes to have been 
the fons Furrinae at the bottom of the ravine in the villa Sciarra where the 
lucus Furrinae is now located, and he defends his view against the criticism 
of Huelsen in Rém. Mitt. 1907, pp. 225-254. This fountain Gauckler iden- 
tifies with the Furrinae viudai of several imperial inscriptions, and he be- 
lieves that it furnished water for a temple of certain Syrian divinities. 
Remains of this temple he thinks have been discovered near by (see A.J.A. 
XIII, pp. 361 f.). 

The Topography of the Vatican Hill. — Studies on the topography of 
the Vatican Hill by G. Tomasserri appear in B. Com. Rom. XXXVI, 1908, 
pp. 21-41 (fig.), with special reference to the links of connection between 
the classical and the mediaeval. 

The Aqueducts of Rome.—In Jb. Kl. Alt. XXIII, 1909, pp. 246-260 
(21 figs.; plan), T. Asupy summarizes the results of his study of the aque- 
ducts of Rome. 

The Circus and the Amphitheatre in Roman Art.—In Le Musee, 
VI, 1909, pp. 82-90 (2 pls.; 9 figs.), O. Tuéares gives a brief account of 
the popular representations of chariot races and gladiatorial combats among 
the Romans, especially on lamps. 

Roman Decorative Art.—In Le Musée, VI, 1909, pp. 62-73 (10 figs.), 
J. DE FovitieE discusses Roman decorative art and shows its connection 
with mediaeval art. 

A Round Altar at Bologna. — An altar from Bagnacavallo, near Ra- 
venna, now in the Museo Civico of Bologna, forms the subject of a study by 
P. Ducatr in Rém. Mitt. XXIII, 1908, pp. 131-144 (fig.). Round in form, 
it has two crossed cornucopias, and in its general style recalls the reliefs of 
the Ara Pacis. 

Note on the Walls of Epipolae. — In a discussion of the operations of 
the Sicilian Expedition in 414 n.c., H. Awpry reaches conclusions different 
from those of Bury and Freeman and the commonly accepted view, and 
following more closely Grote’s suggestions. His points are, briefly, that 
Gylippus’s counter-wall was planned to strike the north cliff, not the fort of 
Euryelus, and that it was not carried much beyond the point where it 
crossed the line of the Athenian cross-wall, having then accomplished its 
purpose; that the éyxdpovov retxos was the Athenian cross-wall; that the pla- 
teau had several rpooBaces, not the one at Euryelus only ; although the south 
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cliff, now so easily climbed at any point, has been entirely changed since the 
fifth century by the débris of Dionysius’s city drifting over its edge; that the 
mpoTeyiopata were either detached forts near the new city wall, or projec- 
tions from it; and that Labdalum was considerably farther to the east than 
has been supposed. (J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 70-78; 2 plans; 2 figs.) 

The Temples at Paestum. — Tu. KiuGs, in Cl. Phil. IV, 1909, pp. 57- 
75, attempts to assign to their proper divinities the temples at Paestum. 
His arguments are drawn especially from coins and from study of orienta- 
tion, and his conclusions are: (1) the temple of Neptune (or, better, 
Poseidon) is correctly identified; (2) the so-called ‘Basilica’ is a temple of 
Demeter and Kore; (8) the third Greek temple was sacred to Athena; 
(4) the Roman temple to Jupiter. 

Pompeii. — The second edition of Professor Mau’s Pompeji in Leben und 
Kunst is practically the German version of the English edition published by 
Professor Kelsey. There are, however, a few changes in the text, a new 
chapter on the temple of Venus Pompeiana, and twelve additional illustra- 
tions. The preface is dated October 18, 1900. (Pompeji in Leben und 
Kunst, von August Mau. Leipzig, 1908, Engelmann. xxii, 564 pp.; 14 pls. ; 
304 figs.; plan. 8vo. M. 17.) 

The Excavations in the Valley of the Sarno.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XVII, 1908, pp. 459-482, E. Pars discusses the excavations made in the 
Sarno valley in 1903. Extensive regions were found which had been planted 
with piles, probably for agricultural purposes; these are not remains of oak 
forests, as Patroni and von Duhn maintained. Pais saw traces of a de- 
structive eruption of Vesuvius long before that of 79 a.p. and shortly after 
the arrival of the Greek colonists. 

Rank and Promotion in the Roman Army.— An elaborate mono- 
graph on rank and promotion in the Roman army, — practically a treatise 
on the whole military organization,— by A. von DoMASZEWSKI, is pub- 
lished in Bonn. Jb. 117, 1908, pp. 1-278, with an appendix of epigraphic 
material. 

Social Life in Rome. — In his Social Life in Rome in the Age of Cicero 
(New York, 1909, The Macmillan Company. xv, 362 pp.; map; 4 figs. 
$2.25), W. WARDE FOWLER gives a clear and vivid picture of life in Rome 
in the time of Cicero, based largely on Cicero’s letters. He discusses the 
topography of the city; the lower classes of society; the business men and 
their methods, investments, etc.; the aristocracy; marriage; education; the 
slave population and its problems; the rich man’s house in town and coun- 
try; the life of the well-to-do; the holidays and public amusements; and, 
finally, the religion. The book is a complete account of Roman life for the 
period of which it treats. - 

Roman Lanterns. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1908, pp. 224-226, A. Htron 
DE VILLEFOSSE examines the statement that only three or four Roman lan- 
terns have come down to modern times, and finds that at least twenty-seven 
are known. Besides the one found by him at Ain-el-Hout, Algeria, there 
are three at Pompeii, twenty-one in the museum at Naples, one in Berlin, 
and one in Copenhagen. 

Roman Terrets.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1909, pp. 143-145, A. HiRon DE 
VILLEFOSSE adds one more to the list of bronze objects, consisting of two 
rings on either side of a bar, given in M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXVII, pp. 268-296 
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(A.J.A. XIII, p. 229). This specimen, which probably came from Egypt, 
is in the Louvre. The writer modifies his theory that they were terrets so 
far as to admit that some of the heavier ones may have been used for some 
other purpose. 

Pila Muralia.— As a postscript to his former article on the origin of 
the Roman pilum from the long wooden kitchen pestle (A./J.A. XIII, p. 229), 
G. KRopATSCHECK publishes a real specimen of the latter implement, re- 
cently found on the Altenburg in Hessen, the probable site of Tacitus’s 
. Mattium. (Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 181-184; fig.) 


SPAIN 


Prehistoric Chronology of the Iberian Peninsula.— In R. Arch. XII, 
1908, pp. 390-415 (9 figs.), J. DicHELETTE, continuing his discussion of 
prehistoric chronology in Spain and Portigal (see A./J.A. XIII, p. 229), 
treats of the Iron Age. The limits of the first Iron Age are fixed provision- 
ally between 600 and 400 B.c. The second Iron Age, corresponding chrono- 
logically to the epochs of La Téne I and II, extend from 400 to 133 B.c., the 
date of the capture of Numantia by Scipio Aemilianus. Monuments of the 
time of transition from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age are lacking. The 
Iron Age seems to be ushered in by a Celtic invasion, for the arms, fibulae, 
and other objects of the early Iron Age resemble closely the protohistoric 
objects found in. Celtic countries. In spite of Punic objects found in the 
tombs of Villaricos (second Iron Age), the population of the region was 
probably Celto-Iberian, strongly influenced by Punic culture. The statues 
from Cerros de los Santos and the bust from Elche are regarded as Spanish 
works of Graeco-Phoenician style. Jbid. XIII, 1909, pp. 15-38 (7 figs.), monu- 
ments of the second Iron Age are discussed. Objects found at Briteiros, 
Sabroso, and Ancona, in northern Portugal, which have been compared with 
“« Mycenaean ” works, are really provincial] productions of Roman, or possibly 
even later, times, though the early occupation of these sites is not denied. 

Topographical Problems.—In Bonn. Jb. 118, 1909, pp. 17-33 (fig.), 
A. FRICKENHAUS argues, on the basis of the pottery, that the Greek colony 
of Emporion (Ampurias) in Spain was founded about the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. The later strata of about 200 B.c. contain an abundance 
of one kind of Iberian pottery, which can thus be dated. In the second 
part of his paper he agrees with Dennis that the old Etruscan settlement at 
Arezzo was not on the site of the Roman town. 


FRANCE 


The Palace of the Emperor Julian at Paris.—In R. Et. Gr. XXI, 
1908, pp. 426-433, L. pz Vos discusses the question where the palace occu- 
pied by the emperor Julian at Paris was situated, and concludes, on the 
basis of a passage in Libanius (ed. Foerster, II, pp. 272-273), that he was 
driven out of the royal palace by the prefect Florentius, but took refuge in 
the palace at the Thermae, where he was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. 
From here he was escorted to the palace in the city. 

The Ancient Aqueducts of Lyons. — In his Aqueducs antiques de Lyon, 
C. GERMAIN DE MontTAuZAN publishes an elaborate monograph on Roman 
aqueducts, making those of Lyons the basis of his study. He tells what is 
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known of the history of Lyons in Roman times; then gives accounts of the 
aqueducts of Mont-d’Or, Craponne, la Brevenne, le Gier, Cordieu, and Miri- 
bel; and finally discusses the methods of collecting the water and intro- 
ducing it into the aqueduct; gradients; siphons; the construction of the 
aqueduct; the workmen and their tools; reservoirs; methods of distributing 
the water; maintenance and administration of aqueducts; the laws relating 
to them; repairs, etc. (Les aqueducs antiques de Lyon, par C. Germain de 
Montauzan. Paris, 1909, E. Leroux. xiii, 439 pp.; 5 plans; 180 figs.) 

Bibliography of Gallo-Roman Mosaics of Béarn.—In R. Et. Anc. 
XI, 1909, pp. 146-166, P. CourTEAuLT publishes a bibliography of thie 
Gallo-Roman mosaics in Béarn. Ninety articles, most of which are sum- 
marized, are mentioned. 

The Inscription of Gélignieux.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 16-28, 
J. Lory undertakes to prove that the words Tricontis and petrudecameto of 
the inscription found at Gélignieux (C.J.L. XIII, 2494) mean thirty and 
fourteenth respectively. He translates the passage “ad cenam omnibus Tri- 
contis ponendam (denariorum binorum) in perpet(uum), sic ut petrudecameto 
consumatur,” “pour un repas de deux deniers par téte a servir tous les mois de 
trente jours, de telle sorte quwil soit consommé le 14° jour.” ‘The calendar of 
Coligny shows that the months of thirty days were alone of good omen; 
and the fourteenth day of the month was especially revered. This inscrip- 
tion, together with the calendar of Coligny, proves that the language spoken 
in the part of Gaul inhabited by the Sequani and the Ambarri was Celtic. 


SWITZERLAND 


Antiquities in Geneva. —In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, pp. 233-249 (pL; 4 
figs.), W. Deonna discusses several antiquities in the Musée Archéologique 
at Geneva. The first is a rude work of stone, representing a nude woman 
lying down, with a small Cupid beside her. It was probably carved in mem- 
ory of a woman who died in childbirth, or as a votive offering for a favorable 
delivery. The types of Venus and of Hermaphrodite are discussed. The 
other objects are bronzes. A statuette of a nude Dionysus, from Chevrier, 
is the finest bronze in the museum. It is a standing figure, showing in its 
style a combination of Polyclitan and Praxitelean elements. Other bronzes 
are: 1. A nude standing Aphrodite (Vénus pudique), from Palmyra; 2. A 
nude kneeling man, apparently about to hurl a stone at an enemy, in style 
resembling Pergamene work; 8. A mirror case adorned with figures of 
Dionysus, Eros, anda maenad. The style is not earlier than the third or 
second century B.C. 

Caesar’s Fortifications on the Rhone.— In Cl. Journal, IV, 1909, pp. 
309-320, E. W. Murray discusses Caesar’s fortifications on the Rhone 
(B.G. 1, 8), and concludes, in opposition to Stoffel and others, that they 
were continuous from Geneva to the Jura. 


GERMANY 


Metz in Roman Times. — In Die Saalburg, April 30, 1909, pp. 305-313 
(plan), J. Kress summarizes the results of the investigations into the his- 
tory of Metz in Roman times published since 1897. About 50 B.c. Metz was. 
the site of a Celtic village defended by stone walls on its southwest side. 
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It was called by the Romans Divodurum or Divodurum Mediomatricum, 
and later, Mediomatrici, whence the modern name. It lay at the meeting- 
place of six important roads, and thus attained commercial, though not 
political, importance at an early date. The amphitheatre, discovered in 
1902, seems to have been built at the beginning of the second century a.p., 
and to have been destroyed at the end of the third. It could hold about 25,000 
persons. In the fourth century a smaller amphitheatre was built near the 
Moselle, part of the foundations of which still exist. There are remains of 
four Roman bridges and of an aqueduct. The course of the town walls, 
built at the beginning of the fourth century, is known with certainty. 
They contain many fragments from the large amphitheatre, were strength- 
ened by four towers, and inclosed an area 3.1 km. long. Metz was sacked 
by Attila in 451. Gallic gods, such as Epona, were worshipped along with 
Roman gods, and in later times Mithra and Isis. The first Christian church 
was erected about the year 300, in the ruins of the great amphitheatre. _ 

The Roman Fort at Osterburken.—In Die Saalburg, December 20, 
1908, pp. 293-297, H. Ertester shows that the addition built to the Ro- 
man fort at Osterburken (No. 40 of the “ Limes Kastelle”) was the strong- 
est part of the fortification. It was built about 189 a.p., as an inscription 
shows, and is considerably later than the main work. The whole fort was 
abandoned about the year 260. The Roman settlement was on the site of 
the modern town, as numerous remains prove. 

The Roman Potters of Rheinzabern.—In Die Saalburg, December 
20, 1908, pp. 297-3801, E. Heuser gives an account, based upon the exca- 
vations of Ludowici, of the colony of Roman potters at Rheinzabern. The 
settlement was established about the middle of the first century a.p., and 
continued until about the year 366. A brief report is made of the objects — 
found upon the site. 

The Pottery of the Habichtswald.— In Rémisch-Germanisches Korre- 
spondenzblatt, II, 1909, p. 11, DRAGENDORFF points out that the pottery 
found in the excavations in the camp in the Habichtswald does not belong 
to the “ Halterner Kochtépfe.” 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Bronze Reliefs from Traismauer.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X1, 1909, pp. 
229-236 (2 pls.; 6 figs.), R. MUNSTERBERG discusses the two fragmentary 
bronze plates found at Traismauer, in 1885, and now in Vienna. They 
were originally attached to the sides of a pyramid about 0.6 m. high. On 
one plate at the apex of the triangle is an eagle, below which is Doliche- 
nus with Phrygian cap holding the thunderbolt in his left hand and bran- 
dishing what seems to be a hammer in his right. Below, at the left, is the 
upper part of a diminutive warrior; and at the right a goddess of the same 
size. In the field are parts of three bulls. The second bronze has the 
figure of Luna above, between the horns of a crescent; and below a youth- 
ful Mars armed with spear and shield, and accompanied by a goose. A 
bronze plate from Carnuntum of similar style is also published. All three 
date from 260 to 270 a.p. 

The Gold Objects from Dalj.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1909, pp. 259- 
276 (11 figs.), M. Eserr describes the gold objects found in 1906 by a 
peasant in a vineyard at D4lj in Slavonia, and now in Berlin. He also dis- 
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cusses similar finds at Michalkow and Fokoru, and concludes that all these 
gold ornaments were made in Hungary in the early Iron Age; that some of 
them are older than others in the same deposit; and that accurate dating 
is at present impossible. The treasure from Dalj was, perhaps, buried about 
the middle of the first millennium B.c. 

Bronze Vessels from Sissek. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1909, Bei- 
blatt, cols. 117-134 (21 figs.), V. Horrmer describes sixty-nine bronze 
vessels found at different times at Sissek, the Roman Siscia, thirty-one 
milesfrom Agram. There are thirty-nine kettles of three different types, 
nineteen ladles representing two types, a sifter, an amphora, five jugs of 
different shapes and part of another, and three vessels for ointment. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Romano-British Bronzes from Lamberton Moor. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXII, 1908, pp. 56-62 (pl; fig.), R. A. Smirx discusses twenty-two objects 
of bronze of Romano-British workmanship found at Lamberton Moor, Ber- 
wickshire, about sixty years ago. These include culinary utensils, a massive 
collar, two spiral rings, and three enamelled brooches, one of which has 
the S shape. The hoard dates from the second century a.p. The brooches 
are published in colors and a list of the extant brooches of the S form is 
appended. 

A Roman Enamelled Brooch.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 1908, pp. 12 
and 14 (pl.), W. Bemrose publishes with colored plate a Roman enamelled 
brooch found near Staley in 1857, and now in his collection. Most of the 
enamel is a brilliant red made from copper. 

Ancient Marbles in Edinburgh.— In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, p. 266, 
SEyMouR DE Ricci mentions the following ancient marbles in the Edin- 
burgh museum: Torso of Aphrodite (Venus pudica), half life size, from 
the Torrie collection; torso of Dionysus, half life size; statuette of draped 
Aphrodite, very badly restored; curious statuette of Aphrodite (head and 
arms wanting), standing with her foot on a dolphin; draped female statu- 
ette of very fine style; head of a youth, from Thebes, presented by Sir 
T. D. Carmichael, a remarkable work, related to the head from Beneventum. 
The two Attic reliefs formerly at Winton Castle (Michaelis, Anc. Marbles 
in Great Britain, p. 721) are now in the museum at Edinburgh. One, of 
Roman times, bears the inscription KAavdia | abdew éxk Medurewv in the 
pediment, the other, apparently of the third century B.c., has on the 
plinth the inscription “Apicropayn. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 
ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Date of S. Demetrius at Saloniki.—In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, 
pp. 88-101 (fig.), O. Tarratr discusses the documentary and other evi- 
dence for the date of the church and the mosaics of St. Demetrius at Salo- 
niki. He finds that the church was erected in the fifth century under a 
prefect Leontius, who went after the building of the church to Sirmium. 
That city was destroyed in 441. Perhaps the prefect was the Leontius of 
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412 and 4138 a.p. (Codex Theodosianus, I, p. clxxix). Shortly before 634 a.p. 
the church was injured, but not destroyed, by fire. The work of restora- 
tion was soon begun, but continued some years, certainly into the reign of 
Constans II (642-668). Some of the existing mosaics antedate the fire. 

The Restoration of Byzantine Monuments in Greece. — In IIpaxrixa 
for 1907 (published 1908), pp. 129-146 (6 figs.), A. ADAMANTIOU gives an 
account of the repairs which have been made to various Byzantine monu- 
ments in Greece. At Mistra the thirteenth century church of Hagios Theo- 
doros has been carefully restored, and other less important monuments have 
been repaired so as to preserve them as long as possible. At Daphni the 
south wall of the church which threatened to fall has been strengthened by 
iron beams, and other repairs made to other parts of the monastery. A 
Byzantine museum has been established at Mistra and one is projected for 
Daphni. 

The Christian Celtic Fret.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 1908, pp. 215- 
218 (8 figs.), O. M. Daxton discusses the early relations of the Christian 
Celtic fret, and concludes that its derivation is probably to be sought in 
the East. 

The Horse Brooch.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 1908, pp. 63-86 (2 pls. ; 
23 figs.), R. A. SmirH discusses the so-called horse brooch and two Saxon 
lead circular brooches. He also publishes evidence to connect the flam- 
boyant ornament of pagan Celtic metal work with the spiral ornament of 
Christian Celtic manuscripts and sculptured stones. 


ITALY 


Byzantine Paintings in Florence. — A. MuNoz discusses three paint- 
ings in Riv. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 113-120, whose style he recognizes as late 
Byzantine. The first is the Madonna with Angels in the Uffizi, on the 
frame of which are depicted sixteen saints with their various attributes. 
Mufioz assigns it to the fourteenth century. He finds that the portrait 
of Joseph, patriarch of Constantinople, which is placed above his sarcopha- 
gus in S. Maria Novella is the work of a Byzantine, not a Tuscan artist, and 
that there is a discrepancy between the date on the picture, 1440, and that 
on the sarcophagus, 1439, the latter being the true date of the patriarch’s 
death, which occurred while he was attending the Greek and Latin council 
at Ferrara. The third picture considered is the sixteenth century St. John 
Baptist in the Academy. | 

S. Pietro in Civate and its Ornament.— A description of S. Pietro in 
Civate is given in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. II, 1909, pp. 206-217, by A. 
FreiceLt. His comments have particularly to do with the ornament em- 
ployed in the church, which he considers as fundamental evidence for the 
evolution of North Italian ornament in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
and a connecting link between Byzantine art and Romanesque sculpture 
in general. The decoration consists of reliefs on cancelli and ciborium and 
in the crypt, and frescoes on the entrance wall and the entrance vault. The 
frescoes and sculptures show the influence of Monte Cassino; but the ciborium 
is obviously a free copy of that of S. Ambrogio in Milan, and thus, dating 
from about 1100, affords a terminus ante quem for dating the latter. 

The Genoese Family of Gattilusi.— In a meeting at the British School 
at Athens, January 22, 1909, F. W. Hasiuck read a paper on his recent visit 
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to Aenos in Thrace to examine the mediaeval inscriptions and heraldry of 
the Genoese family of Gattilusi, who held the town from 1384 to 1456. 
Important corrections must be made in the genealogy of the family as 
published by Hopf. (Athen. February 6, 1909, pp. 173-174.) 

Mediaeval Monuments of Messina. — In Le Musee, VI, 1909, pp. 43- 
56 (9 figs.), C. ENLART publishes some notes on the mediaeval monuments 
of Messina before the earthquake of 1909. 7 

The Excavations in the Cemetery of Priscilla.—In Le Musée, V, 
1908, pp. 255-260 (2 figs.), O. Maruccut concludes his article on the exca- 
vations in the cemetery of Priscilla (see A./.A. XI, pp. 123, 377; XIII, 
pp. 234-235). The identification of the tomb of the martyr Crescentius 
serves as a starting-point for identifying the burial place of Pope Marcel- 
linus, who died in 304, This is shown to be the so-called chapel of the 
Acilii, which is decorated with marbles and mosaics, is well lighted, and in 
every way worthy of a pope. This cemetery is now known to be the oldest 
Christian cemetery in Rome. 

The Ionic Capital of S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura. — The Ionic capital 
in the nave of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura which has figured prominently in 
the controversy about Sauras and Batrachos, the architects, & propos of a 
passage in Pliny (NV.H. xxxvi, 42), proves now to be unquestionably 
mediaeval, and of the same workmanship as the rest of the series in the 
nave, and also of the capitals of the portico. H. Tuirrscu, who furnishes 
the evidence in Rém Mitt. XXIII, 1908, pp. 153-166 (4 figs.), calls attention, 
however, to an arabesque relief, with frog and lizard, from the Jupiter 
temple of the Porticus Octavia. This appears to be preserved only in 
Piranesi’s engraving. 


FRANCE 


Symbolism of the Smaller North Portal at Charlieu.—In the 
subordinate portal of the marble entrance to the twelfth-century priory 
of Charlieu we have on the lintel an allegory of the Synagogue, in the 
tympanum the wedding at Cana, and on the archivolt the Transfiguration, 
with the figures of Christ, Moses, Elias, Peter, James, and John. (P. MayvEeurR 
in R. Art Chret. 1909, pp. 33-35.) 

Iconography of the Portal of Ste. Marie at Oloron. — The tympanum 
of the Romanesque Church at Oloron, Basses Pyrenées, contains the Cruci- 
fixion with the customary attendant figures. The equestrian figure which 
crowns an engaged column to the right represents Constantine, and the 
figure crouching beneath his horse’s hoofs, the forces opposing Christianity. 
The left half-tympanum contains Solomon enthroned between two lions; 
the right half-tympanum has a man battling with lions, an allegory of 
human conflict with sin. (P. Mayerur, R. Art. Chrét. 1909, pp. 23-27.) 

The Arcuatum Opus in the Old Cathedral at Rheims. — The accounts 
of the reconstruction of the old cathedral at Rheims mention the fact that 
the Archbishop Adalberon destroyed in 976 an arcuatum opus or fornix 
“near the doors,” on which was placed an altar and a font. Various 
explanations of this curious feature have been given, the one usually 
accepted considering the opus to have been the remnant of an atrium, and 
outside the church. The CoMTE pE LASTEYNE in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, 
pp. 228-239, argues that the structure: must have been a tribune standing 
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inside the church at the western end of the nave, and cites examples of 
similar features in other Carolingian churches. 

Romanesque Remains at St. Pons de Thomiéres. — Mém. de la Soc. 
Arch. de Montpellier, 1908, pp. 194 ff., contains an exhaustive treatment of the 
history, construction, and ornament of the abbey-church of St. Pons de 
Thomiéres, a description of the sculptures in its cloister and of the gates 
and ramparts of the town, by J.Sanuc. The most interesting portion of 
the monograph deals with the sculptured capitals of the cloisters, which 
belong to two separate schools, one of the eleventh century, the other of the 
twelfth, and allied with the Romanesque school of Languedoc. 

The Bible in Mediaeval Sculpture. — G. SAuMER commences, in R. 
Art Chrét. 1909, pp. 146-165, a study of Old Testament iconography in 
Romanesque and Gothic sculpture, as a supplement to his Vie du Christ 
racontée par les imagiers, published ibid. 1905-1908. 


SWITZERLAND 


Barly Mediaeval Art in Switzerland. — Early Mediaeval Art in 
Switzerland forms the general subject of an article in Monatshefte ff. 
Kunstwiss. II, 1909, pp. 117-133, by E. A. SrtickeLtperG. The more 
important portion of it is devoted to the decoration of the churches of 
the Virgin and St. Martin at Disentis, both of the eighth century. These 
are one-aisled basilicas, their outer decorations consisting solely of sunken 
panels in the apse walls. The interior, however, was richly decorated with 
painted stucco reliefs. The types of ornament used testify to the mixed 
character of the monastic population of Disentis. The coiffure and dress of 
the figures and certain motifs of ornament are Irish; the remnants of 
mosaic, the stucco technique, and the fragments of columns are elements 
introduced by the Benedictines from Italy; most of the decorative motifs, 
particularly the frequent notched ornament, are of Germanic origin. 


GERMANY 


The Capitals in the Cathedral at Magdeburg. —Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
1909, pp. 56-80 and 108-138 contains an analysis by R. Hamann of the style 
of the capitals in Magdeburg cathedral, tracing the development of the 
capital-type from the late Romanesque to the late Gothic, the first part of 
the discussion amounting to a monograph in the development of the 
mediaeval capital. The latter part of the paper is an attempt to isolate the 
work of the various sculptors who were employed on the cathedral. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


A Moslem Cup at Innsbruck. — There is in the museum at Innsbruck 
a cup which is the only dated example of Moslem cloisonné enamel of the 
Middle Ages. It belonged according to the inscription to a Seljuk emir 
whose reign ended in 1144, and has been cited as an example of Chinese 
influence on the mediaeval art of western Asia. But no dated example of 
Chinese cloisonné can be found before the fourteenth century, and the pro- 
totypes of the decorations on the Innsbruck cup are nearly all Byzantine. 
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The cup should, therefore, be considered as good evidence of the influence of 
Byzantium on the Far East in the early Middle Ages, and particularly as 
showing that Chinese leaf-ornament is derived from the Byzantine. It is 
true, however, that Chinese tradition says that cloisonné was introduced 
into China from Byzantium by Moslems. (O. von FALKE, Monatshefte /f. 
Kunstwiss. I, 1909, pp. 284-241.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A Greek Diptych of the Seventh Century. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXX, 
1908, pp. 255-265 (2 pls.), W. E. Crum publishes a fragmentary diptych 
of ivory, belonging to Mr. W. Moir Bryce, of Edinburgh, which he bought 
in Luxor in 1908. The diptych is one of the few ecclesiastical diptychs 
extant, and no other has a liturgical text similar to this. The contents of 
the text are discussed, and from the internal evidence, as well as on palaeo- 
graphic grounds, the date is placed between 623 and 662 a.p. 

Early Christian and Byzantine Ivories.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 
1908, pp. 231-238, W. R. LeruHasy discusses and dates a number of early 
Christian and Byzantine ivories in the British and South Kensington 
Museums. Some of his conclusions are criticised by O. M. DALTon. 

A Relief Representing the Crucifixion.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 
1908, pp. 225-231 (pl.), O. M. Daron discusses the much-weathered relief 
representing the crucifixion in St. Dunstan’s church, Stepney. He is inclined 
to think it pre-Norman, although its essential features are equally charac- 
teristic of the twelfth century. 

A Latten Processional Cross. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXII, 1908, pp. 41- 
45 (2 pls.), W. PeArcE publishes a latten processional cross at Lamport, 
Northamptonshire, which is described in detail by W. H. St. Joun Hops. 
It is 23,% inches high, including the socket, and is of gilt latten. The arms 
end in roundels inclosing engraved silver plates representing the lion of St. 
Mark, the eagle of St. John, the ox of St. Luke, and the angel of St. Matthew. 
The figure of Christ is silvered, but the hair, crown of thorns, and loin cloth 
are gilded. On the left is an image of Mary, and on the right one of John, 
both of them gilded except the faces and hands, which are silvered. The 
date of the cross is about 1470-1480. 

The Chatelaine de Vergy on an Ivory Casket. — K. Bovinsk1, who 
has offered the latest explanations of Giorgione’s Lovers in Casa Buonarroti 
at Florence (see A./J.A. XIII, p. 243), by connecting the group with the 
Burgundian legend of the Chatelaine de Vergy, describes in Monatshefte f- 
Kunstwiss. 1909, pp. 58-63, the scenes on an ivory casket of the fourteenth 
century, in the Mediaeval Room of the British Museum. These scenes are 
detailed incidents of the same story. 

Two Gilt Copper Panels of the Fourteenth Century. —In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXII, 1908, pp. 219-225 (5 figs.), O. M. Datron discusses two gilt 
copper panels representing the crucifixion and St. Bartholomew recently 
acquired by the British Museum. Several other objects in the same style 
can be cited for comparison, among them the reliquary in the cathedral 
treasury at Rheims, and two panels in the Bargello at Florence, which he 
thinks are by the same hand. He sets as the date about the year 1310, and 
compares the miniatures in two manuscripts of the same period. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Use of the Antique in the Renaissance. —In an article on the 
antique in the Renaissance in Monatshefte J. Kunstwiss. II, 1909, pp. 267-280, 
G. Husner shows that the Isaac in Brunelleschi’s famous relief, and fhe 
Amor in Signorelli’s Triumph of Chastity (London, National Gallery), are 
imitated from the kneeling, bound barbarian type in Roman art, probably 
from such a figure on the Arch of Constantine. The collection of antique 
statues formed by Cardinal Grimani in the early sixteenth century in like 
manner furnished models to Raphael. The Fallen Gaul in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Venice, which once formed part of this collection, is the 
oriainal of a fallen warrior in the Victory of Joshua over the Amorites in 
the Vatican Loggie. The Apollo in the same collection, also now at Venice, 
was the model for the Apollo in the Flaying of Marsyas (Stanza della Seg- 
natura), and for the Apollo in the Betrothal of Cupid and Psyche in the 
Farnesina. 

The Pather of Renaissance Book-ornament. — Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. 
1909, pp. 46-57, contains a sketch by L. Barr of the activities of Bernhard, 
the Augsburg painter, who, through his connection with the Ratdolt press 
in Venice, exerted great influence upon book-ornament in Italy. His 
designs, carried back to Germany by Ratdolt, supplanted the late Gothic 
ornament and opened the era of Renaissance decoration in printed books. 

Notes on Italian Medals. — Three Italian models for medals are pub- 
lished in Burl. Mag. XV, 1909, pp. 31-35, by G. F. Hirt. One bears the 
bust of Giacomo Negroboni, a Venetian condottiere who died in 1527; another 
the portrait of an unknown lady labelled Barbara Ro(mana?) with a scene of 
a hunter and nymphs on the reverse ; the third has a head of Antonio Galateo. 
All three belong to private collections. Jbid. pp. 94-98 the same writer pub- 
lishes five medals, three of which are reproduced for the first time, and two 
entirely new. ‘The latter are portraits of Angelo Marino Regolo, an uni- ~ 
dentified doctor of laws, and of Charles V, and are both ascribed by Hill to 
Giulio della Torre. 

Michelangelo and the Sultan.—F. Saars,in Rep. f. K. XXXII; 
1909, pp. 61-66, discusses the letter written to Michelangelo in 1519 by a 
certain Tommaso di Tolfo in Adrianople, urging him to come East and enter 
the service of the Sultan. He believes the “ art-hating lord,” on account of 
whom, the letter intimates, Michelangelo formerly refused to go to Turkey, 
is the Sultan Bajazet; and the occasion meant was the first invitation to 
Turkey which Michelangelo received in 1506, after his flight from Rome, 
through the medium of some Franciscan monks. The “art-loving lord,” 
whom the letter goes on to mention as now reigning, would thus be Selim I, 
Bajazet’s son and successor. Previous interpretations have identified these 
“lords” with successive pashas of Adrianople or other Turks of high 
position. 

The Technique of Michelangelo.— Michelangelo’s use of models, 
proved by Gottschenski for his sculptured figures, also extended to his 
painting, according to an interesting study of the question by the painter 
O. Hetrner in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 1909, pp. 71-87 and 134-148. 
He describes the method still used among draughtsmen for reproducing 
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flying or hanging figures, of causing the model to lie on his back over a stool 
or upon a table, and turning the resultant drawing in various ways to suit 
the composition. The writer then shows that this method was used by 
Michelangelo for many figures of the Sistine Chapel, notably: the “ Haman ” 
with regard to which he shows that, viewed with reference to this method 
of using the model, the drawings in the Malcolm and Teyler collections can 
no longer be suspected ; two of the angels with Persian symbols; a number of 
figures in the compositions of the ceiling; and the group of “ Charon’s boat ” 
in the Last Judgment. The same use of the: model is found in Signorelli’s 
The Damned at Orvieto, and a further application of this method of analy- 
sis of technique proves to the writer that the Ganymede in the Hofmuseum 
at Vienna is a copy after the original sketch for one of the boy-angels in the 
Parma cupola, and not from the hand of Correggio himself. 


ITALY 


Antonello da Messina. — Gaz. B.-A. XLI, 1909, pp. 34-51, contains a 
résumé of the life and work of Antonello da Messina chiefly based on the 
recent discovery of the main facts in his life, by La Corte-Cailler and Di 
Marzo. The writer, H. Stern, points out that several pictures bearing the 
name of Antonello are to be assigned to Antonello da Saliba, Antonello’s 
nephew and pupil, and that at least two epochs are to be recognized in the 
artist’s career: the first, when he painted religious subjects exclusively, and 
the second colored by his visit to Venice. The Flemish influence in An- 
tonello’s work cannot, on chronological grounds, be accounted for by mak- 
ing him a pupil of Jan Van Eyck as Vasari does, and is best explained on 
the theory of some Spanish intermediary. 

Borgognone’s Periods. — In his study of the evolution of Borgognone’s 
style in L’Arte, 1909, pp. 51-62 and 108-118, G. Zappa distinguishes 
four periods. The first is represented by the large Madonna and Saints in 
the Brera, and shows close adherence to the art of Vincenzo Foppa, and 
the additional influence of Butinone. The independent creations of his 
second period are obviously the result of the busy years spent in the decora- 
tion of the Certosa at Pavia, whither he was called in 1488. This second 
phase, the “gray period,” is marked by the rejection of gold from his color 
vocabulary and angular folds in draperies, contrasting with the severe 
parallelism of his first works. One of the earliest products of this phase is 
the Crucifixion in the Church of the Certosa at Parma, dated 1490, and the 
last picture painted in this manner is the Descent of the Holy Ghost in the 
Santo Spirito at Bergamo, dating after 1508. The severe repression of tone 
which characterizes the “ gray period” is cast off in the third phase, which 
is one of deep and vigorous color, as well as of a freer treatment of drapery. 
This phase is well represented by the four paintings in the Incoronata at 
Lodi. Already in the third phase, the influence of Leonardo can be detected, 
and this is the distinguishing characteristic of the final period, in which 
Borgognone resigns himself, but with much more reserve than the other 
Lombards, to the more developed naturalism introduced by the Florentine 
master. ' 

Tommaso Malvito da Como. — Tommaso Malvito da Como and his son 
Giovanni Tommaso are the subjects of the first paper in a series of ‘Studies . 
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in the Neapolitan Sculpture of the Renaissance’ by A. MuNoz. (Boll. Arte, 
III, 1909, pp. 55-73 and 83-101.) The writer points out the importance of 
the chapel of St. Lazare in the old cathedral at Marseilles, as a good example 
of the pre-Neapolitan period of Tommaso Malito. Of the sculptures of this 
chapel, in which the sculptor collaborated with Francesco Laurana, Muiioz 
assigns to him the decoration of the pilasters and the column, the taber- 
nacle and sarcophagus under the arch to the right, and the statue of St. 
Lazare. ‘The rest of the article describes the activity of Tommaso and his 
son at Naples, making known, among other things, the original design for 
the monument of Antonio d’ Alessandro in the church of Monteoliveto at 
Naples. The style of Tommaso is also analyzed, and characterized as that 
of a decorator rather than that of a figure-sculptor. The article closes with 
a chronological list of Tommaso’s works, a sketch of the work of his son, 
and an appendix of documents. 

Portraits by Salviati.— C. Gama, in Rass. d’ Arte, IX, 1909, pp. 4-5, 
discusses the real authorship of four portraits contained respectively in the 
Colonna Gallery at Rome, the Pinacoteca at Naples, and the Pitti gallery 
and the collection of the Marchese Carlo Niccolini at Florence. Through 
the resemblance of the Colonna portrait to a figure in Salviati’s frescoes in 
the Palazzo Farnese, and the likeness of both to Salviati’s own features, the 
writer concludes that the Colonna picture is the painter’s own portrait by 
himself, although it was hitherto attributed to Girolamo da Treviso. The 
Naples picture also belongs to him, although once ascribed to Raphael, and 
_Salviati’s style is to be found in the Pitti portrait, attributed to Schiavone, 
and the Niccolini portrait, attributed to Bronzino. 

Attributions to Antoniazzo Romano. — A work of Antoniazzo’s early 
period, when he still betrays the influence of Benozzo Gozzoli, is a triptych at 
Rieti, containing the Madonna in the central panel and Sts. Francis and 
Anthony on either wing. The same manner is found in a triptych in 
S. Maria Maggiore at Tivoli, and in still another in S. Francesco at Subiaco. 
All of these works, however, show the strengthening influence on Roman 
painting of Melozzo da Forli, and some connection with the Umbrian 
school. A Madonna, signed Antonius pinzit 1494, which was formerly in 
S. Salvatore Lauro in Rome and now is in the Collegio Piceno, is certainly 
a work of Antoniazzo’s, although hitherto given to Antonio Pollaiuolo. Other 
works of his are: the Madonna and Saints in the Pantheon which passes 
under the name of Perugino; a frescoed Annunciation recently discovered 
in the same building; a Madonna and Saints in a chapel of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, and a fresco in S. Saba representing the Annunciation. (G. BERNAR- 
DINI in Rass. d’ Arte, 1X, 1909, pp. 48-47.) 

A Follower of Paolo Uccello. — C. Gampa has discovered in a Lives 
of Monastic Saints in the Uffizi magazines and a Nativity with Saints 
in the gallery at Karlsruhe, two works of a follower of Paolo Uccello, imi- 
tating the master in superficial features, but endowed with a quieter spirit, 
and with much less of the naturalistic experimenter than is found in Paolo. 
(Riv. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 19-30.) 

The New “Leonardo ” at Milan. — The picture recently displayed by 
a dealer in Milan and hailed by the Italian newspapers as the portrait by 
Leonardo once in the Settdla collection, is a half-figure of a nude woman 
resembling Leonardo’s well-known drawing at Chantilly. F. MaLaguzzi 
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pronounces it a late work based on the Chantilly cartoon. H. Cook, in 
Burl. Mag. XV, 1909, pp. 108-113, enumerates nine other versions of Leo- 
nardo’s original conception, and the same number of the periodical publishes 
an interesting wax bust in the collection of Mr. Murray Marks, which bears 
some resemblance to the so-called Settdla “ Leonardo.” 

New Pictures by Lorenzo Monaco. — OswaLp SIREN, in Rass. d’ Arte, 
TX, 1909, pp. 33-36, adds a number of pictures to the catalogue of Lorenzo’s 
works included in the monograph upon that artist which he recently pub- 
lished. Two of these large frescoes in the Archivio Notarile at Florence 
belong to the same series as the frescoes in the adjoining Chiostro delle 
Oblate. On the basis of the two new frescoes, which represent the Nativity 
and Adoration, the writer is inclined to date the whole series later than 1396, 
the date proposed in his book. The central panel of a tabernacle in the 
Uffizi magazines, representing the Madonna with six saints, is also by Lorenzo, 
but the wings were painted by Giovanni da Ponte. A predella in the same 
place, seen at Vallombrosa by Crowe and Cavaleaselle and by them ascribed 
to Lorenzo Ulmaio, is accepted with some hesitation by Sirén. It repre- 
sents St. Francis receiving the Stigmata and St. Nicholas saving the ship. 
The other attributions are: a small Crucifixion in the Ferroni collection in 
Florence; another Crucifixion belonging to Mr. Herbert P. Horne; an 
Annunciation in the Fornari collection at Fabriano (also described by B. 
BERENSON in Riv. d’ Arte, 1909, pp. 1-6); a Madonna in the Spiridon col- 
lection at Paris; and a Madonna in Mr. Johnson’s gallery in Philadelphia. 

New Works by Leonbruno. — New works by Leonbruno are: an alle- 
gorical painting in the Grandi collection at Milan of an armored warrior 
kneeling and bending over a sleeping nymph; and two pen drawings of 
classic character, one in the Loeser collection at Milan, the other in the col- 
lection of Prince Dolgoroukoff in Moscow. All these are attributed to 
Leonbruno on internal evidence by C. GAMBA in Rass. d’ Arte, 1X, 1909, pp. 
30-31. The Warrior and Nymph in the Grandi collection has been bought 
by the Uffizi. (Riv. d’ Arte, 1909, p. 141.) 

Frescoes in S. Giovanni a Carbonara in Naples. — The frescoes in 
the round chapel of Gianni Caracciolo in the church of 8. Giovanni a 
Carbonara are the subject of a study by L. Serra in Boll. Arte, III, 1909, 
pp- 121-136. They consist of two series, one devoted to the “ Life of the 
Anchorites,” the other to the “ History of the Virgin.” The artist who 
signed the first series was Perrinetto da Benevento. The Virgin-series is 
signed by Leonardo da Bisuccio, concerning the origin of whose style critics 
differ widely. Serra compares the Naples frescoes with the series of the 
Life of Theodelinda in the cathedral at Monza, and decides that Leonardo 
must have learned his art from these. 

Donatello’s Altar in the Santo at Padua. — D. von HADELN, in JO. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, pp. 35-55, offers a new reconstruction of the 
high-altar in the Santo, based on the documents, Marcanton, Michiel’s de- 
scription, the remaining fragments, and the novel assumption that Man- 
tegna’s altar-piece in S. Zeno is imitated from Donatello’s work. From 
these he reconstructs an altar in the form of a loggia with four free-stand- 
ing columns, on whose pedestals are arranged the twelve reliefs of music- 
making putti still existing in the church. The statues are all free-stand- 
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ing within the loggia, in the centre the Madonna flanked by Sts. Francis 
and Anthony; on the left Sts. Justina and Louis of Toulouse, on the 
right Sts. Prosdocimus and Daniel. On the central panel of the front of 
the podium appeared the Pieta, to right and left the arms of Francesco da 
Tergola, the donor, then two reliefs representing miracles of St. Anthony, 
corresponding to two others on the rear face of the podium. On the corner 
panels in front and rear were placed the reliefs of the evangelistic symbols. 

The Author of a Triumph of Death, at Palermo. — The fresco of the 
Triumph of Death in the Palazzo Sclafani at Palermo has usually been 
ascribed toa Flemish artist, aided by a local painter. L. Ozzoxa; in Monatshefie 
J. Kunstwiss. I, 1909, pp. 198-205, brings evidence to show that the real 
author of the painting is the Spaniard Jaime Huguet, or some painter 
of the Catalan school very closely connected with him. 

Sansovino’s Work in the Castaldia at Ponte Casale. — An article in 
Rass. d’ Arte, 1X, 1909, pp. 48-50, by Laura Pirront, describes the decora- 
tions of the castle built for the Garzani of Venice by Jacopo Sansovino on 
the estate which bears the name of La Castaldia. The sculptor’s name is 
signed upon the two caryatids which adorn the fireplace in the dining hall, 
and he, and not an assistant, probably did the figures on the fireplace in 
the Sala degli Affreschi. The writer points out that in addition to the two 
large papier-maché reliefs at Berlin and the Louvre, representing the Virgin 
and Child, a third example, signed by Sansovino, exists in the archivio of 
the hospital of Serravalle Vittoria. Upon comparison with these works, a 
relief of the same subject in the Villa of the Castaldia proves clearly to be 
a work of Sansovino and one of his best. 

Pictures in the Borghese Gallery in Rome.—L. VENTURI contributes 
to L’ Arte, 1909, pp. 31-56, a discussion of some of the late pictures in the 
Borghese gallery. He notes the imitation of Sebastiano del Piombo to be 
seen in two female portraits by Bronzino, assigns the Callisto (No. 304) to 
Dosso Dossi rather than to Battista; traces the type used in the “ Astolfo 
with the giant’s head” through a number of other warrior-heads by Dosso 
and his imitators; discovers the subject of No. 225 in the story of Candaules, 
king of Lydia, recounted by Herodotus (I, 8-10); assigns the St. John 
Baptist (No. 267) to Michelangelo da Caravaggio, and the Flagellation, 
No. 410, to Calvaert. 

Jesus at the House of Zebedee. — In R. Arch. XIII, 1909, pp. 120-122, 
JEANNE CUENOD calls attention to a picture in the Borghese gallery in 
Rome, which is called “Jesus in the House of Zebedee.” It has been attrib- 
uted to each of three Venetian artists named Bonifazio, who are now 
known to be but one man, Bonifazio Pitati da Verona. In the picture Jesus 
is represented seated on a marble throne in a superb palace; at his feet is 
Mary begging his favor and pointing to her sons John and James; at the 
left are Zebedee and four disciples. The source of this representation is the 
Acts of St. James, a work of about the end of the eighth century (translated 
and published by J. Ebersolt, Paris, 1902). 

False Documents.— An article by P. Giordani in L’ Arte, 1907, p. 273, 
entitled ‘Studi sulla scultura romana del quattrocento,’ has called forth much 
criticism of the documentary evidence which its author employed. A brief 
discussion of this documentary evidence is contributed to Rep. f. K. XXXI, 
1909, pp. 55-60, by G. pe Nicoxa, who sums up his conclusions with the 
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words: “His (Giordani’s) documents are either already edited, or unable 
to be found for lack of references, or lost some time ago, or are false, by 
the evidence of facts and documents that contradict them.” 

Maffeo Olivieri.— The sculptor in small bronze-work, Maffeo Olivieri, 
has hitherto been known merely by the appearance of his signature on two 
bronze candlesticks in 8S. Marco in Venice. Similarity in style between the 
figures on these candlesticks and certain other works now enable us to 
add materially to his ewuvre. The statuettes thus to be assigned to Olivieri 
are: an Adam in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin; three dancing- 
girls, one in the Louvre, another in the Musée de Cluny, and a third in the 
Bischoffsheim collection at Paris; and a Dancing Faun belonging to M. 
Gustave Dreyfus in Paris. (W. Bopr in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXX, 1909, 
pp. 81-88.) 

Notes on Alessandro Vittoria. —In L’ Arte, 1909, pp. 65-68, G. 
LORENZETTI contributes documentary evidence which shows that the jeal- 
ousy on the part of Sansovino was the cause of Alessandro’s sudden de- 
parture from his master’s bottega in 1551, and that Sansovino in all 
probability invited him back in 1553 to carve the caryatids of the Libreria. 
The Mercury on the facade of the Libreria is not by Alessandro Vittoria. 

The Pseudo-Boccaccino. — In the first of a series of articles on Lombard 
artists who worked in the Veneto, G. FoGoLarr describes the work of the 
pseudo-Boccaccino, and assigns to him two new paintings, one a Madonna 
with Donor in the church of S. Lazaro degli Armeni in Venice, the other a 
Madonna in the little church of S. Niccolo at Bribano. (Rass. d’Arte, IX, 
1909, pp. 61-64.) 


FRANCE 


“Jehan Cousin.”—M. Roy, in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1901, pp. 102-107, 
unravels the mystery of the life of the artist Jehan Cousin, long a puzzle to 
critics on account of the wide diversity in the dates of his works, and his 
extraordinarily long career as an active artist. He finds that instead of one 
artist, there were two, Jehan Cousin senior and his son of the same name. 
The elder was born about 1490, became wealthy, and worked at his art for 
the most part only as a designer, leaving the execution to others. He died, 
at the latest, in 1561. Jehan Cousin junior was born about 1522, and it 
was’ he who did the drawings for the “Book of Fortune” and was the 
author of the Livre de Pourtraicture. 

The Identification of Titian’s Model for the Portrait of Isabella of 
Portugal.— The portrait by an artist di trivial penello, as Aretino calls 
him, which Charles V gave Titian as the basis for his likeness of the 
Empress Isabella of Portugal is identified by RosLtor DELonprRE, in Gaz. 
B.-A. XLI, 1909, pp. 436-454, with the portrait in the Roblot collection at. 
Paris which he assigns to the Spaniard Alonzo Sanchez Coello. The article 
includes a discussion of the life, works and art of this little-known painter, 
and proves that Leone Leoni’s medal of the Empress, as well as P. de Jode’s 
woodcut likeness of her, are taken from Coello, and not from Titian. 

Notes on Drawings in the Louvre. — No. 32, a figure of St. John, at- 
tributed to Andrea del Sarto, is a youthful study by Pontormo, apparently 
for the fresco of the Visitation in the Annunziata cloister in Florence. 
No. 1865, a design for a tomb, assigned to the Florentine school of the 
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fifteenth century, is a study by Leonardo del Tasso for the sepulchre of his 
own family, which stands to-day, a fairly accurate copy of the drawing, in 
the church of St. Ambrose in Florence. No. 66, groups of women and men, 
assigned to Giorgione, is very probably by Pordenone. The allegory, No. 8 
of the Collection His de La Salle, which is given to Botticelli, is rather from 
the hand of Francesco di Giorgio. (CARLO GAmBa in Rass. d’ Arte, [X, 1909, 
pp: 37-40.) 


HOLLAND 


The Collection of Dr. Hofstede de Groot at Rotterdam. — The col- 
lection of Dr. Hofstede de Groot, recently exhibited in the Boymans 
Museum in Rotterdam, is discussed by K. Fr1EsE in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. 
II, 1909, pp. 22-87. The pictures upon which he comments are: Portrait of 
an Old Man by Karel Fabritius, the original from which J. Stolker drew his 
pretended portrait of Roemer Visscher; landscapes by Hercules Segers, 
Jacob van Ruisdael, Jan van Goyen; an interior Maiden with Cavaliers 
by Pieter de Hooch; an interior by Jacobus Vrel; a Young Scholar in His 
Study by Gerrit Dow; a Tavern Scene by Jan Steen; a Quartette by N. de 
Giselaer; a drawing of two bound prisoners by Rubens; a Still Life by 
Jan Fyt ; and the Portrait of a Boy by Michiel Sweerts. 


GERMANY 


The Master of the Blaubeurer Altar. —In Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. I, 
1909, pp. 11-21, W. Voce discusses the authorship of a wooden polychrome 
Madonna of the Misericordia type, who shelters under her mantle a number 
of kneeling Carmelite monks. This statue, which is in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, is by the same hand which carved a somewhat similar Madonna in 
the Maximilians-Museum at Augsburg, and the Blaubeurer Altar. He 
belonged to the same school which produced Tilmann Riemenschneider. 

The Home of the Master D. S.—In Rep. f. K. XXXII, 1909, pp. 160- 
171, P. KrisTeLLer publishes two woodcuts showing the dependence of 
Johannes Wechtlin upon this master, points out his close relationship to 
Burgkmair, and suggests his Swabian origin. 

A Copy of Holbein from Moderno. — Holbein the Elder’s Fall of 
Phaethon, a drawing in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, is a faithful copy 
from Moderno’s bronze plaque with the same subject in the Berlin museum. 
Other cases of such copying of works of minor sculpture on the part of 
Holbein can be cited, and in particular the head of Pilate, which is con- 
stantly used in Holbein’s Passion pictures about 1500, and is copied from 
Pisanello’s medal of the Eastern Emperor John VIII Palaeologus. (C. 
GLASER in Monatshefte f. Kunstwiss. II, 1909, pp. 814-316.) 


RUSSIA 


The Crucifixion in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. — L’ Arte, 1909, 
pp. 119-132, contains an article by A. NrousTrRofEeFF upon the crucifixion 
in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg in which the writer, after a careful 
analysis of the documentary and internal evidence, concludes that the pic- 
ture is not an early work of Raphael’s, but belongs to Perugino’s middle 
period, dating between the years 1490 and 1495. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Beauneven’s Sketch Book.— Rocer Fry, in Burl. Mag. XV, 1909, 
pp. 73-75, in the course of an article on ‘Karly English Portraiture’ at the 
Burlington exhibit, reiterates his faith in the authenticity of Mr. J. P. Mor- 
_ gan’s Beauneven sketch book, on the ground that the book was mentioned 
and attributed to Giotto as early as 1840 in Rosini’s Storia della Pittura, for 
a forgery of Beauneven’s style would scarcely have been possible then. (See 
AS AS Alp. 265 


UNITED STATES 


The Descent from the Cross in the Jarves Collection at New Haven, 
—In Burl. Mag. XV, 1909, p. 197, O. StrEN describes the Descent from the 
Cross in the Jarves collection at New Haven and assigns it to Cecco di 
Pietro, in contradiction to Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s attribution to Antonio 
Veneziano. 
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